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NUSHAR, a village of Asiatic Turkey, 55 m. SW 
of Diyarbekir. 3 
AU, or Nuststav, a town of Moravia, 14 
m.§S of Bruun, near the I. bank of the Schwarza. 
000. 


TUSSAOULH, a town of the Birman empire, situ 
ated on the W bank of the Irawaddy, a little above 
the head of the Bassein branch of that river. 

‘NUSSBUCH, a village of Baden, in the bail. and 
1m, B of Tobens, Pop. 40. ; 

NUSSDORF, two matket-towns of Hungary, in 
the palatinate and 23 m. NNE of Presburg—Also a 
village of Lower Austria, on the Danube, 4m. N of 


Vienna. 
NUSSERITABAD, or Sackur, a town of Hin- 
dostan, in the prov. of Bejapore, in N lat. 17° 20°. 
NUSSI , a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Ajmir, 15 m. from Ajmir, situated in a plain 
scantily covered with soil, in N lat. 20°56’. ‘There 
are neat and regalar eantonments here. ‘The sur- 
rounding country has a wild and bleak appearance. 
NUSSIRPUR, a district of Sind, situated between 
the 25th and 27th parallels of N Iat., and intersected 
by the river Indus.—Its capital, of the same name, 
is situated near the Indus, in N lat. 25° 28’. 
NUSSLOCH, a town of Baden, 6 m. S of Heidel- 
berg Bap. 1460. 
NUTFIELD, a parish of Surrey, 1m. W of Blech- 
ingley. Area 8,373 acres. Pop. in 1851, 895. 
NUTH, a village of Belgium, in the prov. of Lim- 
burg, can, and 2 m. SSW of Oirsbeek. 





tingham. Area 1,644 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
NUTHAMPSTEAD, a hamlet in Barkway p., 
Hertfordshire, 54 m. SE of Roystone. Pop. 302. 
NUTHE, a small river of Prussian Saxony, which 
rises near Juterbock, and falls into the Havel, on 
the r. bank, opposite Potsdam, after a N course of 
86m. 








NUTHUIRS, a village of Persia, in the prov. of 
Irak, situated on a small plain surrounded by moun- 
tains, on the road from Ispahan to Sultanieh, 63 m. 
N of Ispahan. 

NUTHORST, a parish of Sussex, 4 m. SSI 
Hursham. Area 3,260 acres. Pop. in 1841, 768; in 
1851, 727.—Also a hamlet in Solihull p. in War- 
wickshire, Area 750 acres, Pop. in 1851, 113. 

NUTLEY, a parish of Hants, 6m. SW of Basing- 
stoke. Ares 1,501 acres. Pop. in 1851, 169. 

NUTSCHOW, a village of Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin, in the bail. and 6 m. N of Gnoien. 

NUYTS ARCHIPELAGO, a designation given 
to the islands and rocks off the SW coast of Austra~ 
lia, between the meridians of 132° and 134° E, or 
Cape Nuyts and Point Westall. ‘The largest are St. 
Francis and St. Peter. 

NUYTS (Care), a rocky headland on the S const 
of Australia, in S lat, 32° 2, E long. 132° 25°— 
Several large reefs lie off this headland. ‘The south- 
ernmost are 2 or 8m. in length. ‘The northern ex- 
tend about 8 m. along the coast, and at the distance 
of about 8 m. from it. 

NUXTS LAND, a designation sometimes given to 
that part of the coast of S. Australia which lies be- 
tween the meridians of 116° 40° and 182° 307, which 
was 
1627. 

NUYTS (Porst), a headland on the S coast of 
W, Anstrali, in Slat 5: long. 116° 30, 

ERS, a large village of the Tyrol, in the 
Vorarlberg, near Pludentz. rae 

NYACK, a village of New York, U. S, on the 
‘Hudson river, 108 m. SW of Albany. Pop. 800. 

NYAMI, a town of Bambara, in Central Africa, 
48 m. NE of Sego. 
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discovered by the Dutch navigator, Nuyts, in | sal 


NYAMU, a village of Bambarra, 140 m. W of 


NYANITZ, a town of Moldavia, 60 m. W of Jassy, 
near the I. bank of the Nemz, an affluent of the Molt 
dava. 

NYARA, a large town of Bambarra, on the 1 
bank of the Joliba, 40 m. NE of Sego. 

NYARPET, a town of Hindostan, 65 m. NW of 
Madras. 


NYAS. See Nias. 

N'YASSI, a great lake of S, Africa, the existence 
of which has been placed beyond a doubt by recent 
investigations, and especially by the researches of 
Mr. Cooley. It lies to the NE of the territories of 
the Cazembe, and NW of Mozambique; stretching in 
a NW and SE direction between the meridians or 
30° and 35° E, and intersected centrally by the par 
allel of 10° S. The Luapula or Ruapura, a large 
river, flows into its W side: and various’ smaller 
streams from the Kitshinga, Tanga, and Moviza ter 
ritories, lying to the SW of the lake. 

NYBUNDAN, a village of Mekran, in Persia, 50 
m. W of Burjun. 

NY CARLEBY. See Karveny, 

NYEBORG, or Nynore, a town of Denmark, on 
the E side of the island of Funen, opposite to the is- 
Jand of Zealand, and 16 m. W of Corsoer, 
19, E long. 10°48. Pop. 3,200. It 
not very secure harbour. It is here that ships pass- 
ing through the Belt pay toll. ‘The Swedes were de- 
feated here in 1659. 

NYEHASKE, a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
Friesland, 18 m. $ by E of Leeuwarden. Pop. 900. 

NYEKIOBING, a town and port of Demmark, in 
the island of Falster, on the Guldborg-sund, 62'm. 
SW of Copenhagen. Pop. 1,600. It is tolerably 
well-built, and has an hospital and 4 schools. Tis 
inhabitants are employed partly in agriculture partly 
in navigation. In 1849, 252 vessels entered this 
port; and 57,900 tons of grain were exported from it 
to England—Also a town of Denmark, on the N 
coast of the island of Sieland, in the gulf of Isefiord, 
38 m. WNW of Copenhagen. Pop. 900. It has 
good harbour, and some trade, 

NYER, a village of France, in'the dep. of Pyre-_ 
nees-Orientales, 1 m. $ of Olette, and 9 m. SW of 
Prades. Pop. 500. There are hot springs here. 

NYESTED, a trading town of Denmark, in the 
island of Laaland, 26 m. ESE of Naskow, in N lat. 
54° 48'— Also a port of Denmark, on the E side of 
the island of Mors, 12 m. SSE of Thisted, on the 
Salling-sund, a branch of the Lymfiord. Pop. 700. 
In 1849. 265 vessels = 6,610 lasts, entered this port. 

NYFFE. Nori. 

NYHAMM, a harbour of Sweden, at the mouth of 
the river Ljusna, The entrance is difficult, but the 
interior is secure. 

NYIR-BATHOR, a town of Hungary, in the com. 
of Seaboles, 30 m. NE of Debreezin. 

NYIREGYHAZA, « town of Hungary, in the 
com. of Szaboles, 9m. NW of Nagy-Kallé, and 29 
m.N of Debreczin. Pop. in 1845, 15,740, whose em- 

loyments partake more of country than of town’ 

mur, consisting in the tillage of the vicinity, the 

rearing of cattle, and making of wine, soda, and 
It 


a town of Holland, in the prov. of 
m. NW of Arnheim. Pop. 3,800. 
NYKOPING, a laen or government of Swedeti, 
lying between the parallels of 58° 35/ and 59°30, | 
comprising the western and most considerable 
of the province on 
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the N by the Moelar lake; on the E by the laen of | 
Stockholm; on the § by that of Linképing; and om | 


the W by Erebro. It has an area of 2,507 
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above sea-level than 1,500 ft. Its principal rivers | 
are the Torshaella-aa, the Nyképing, and the Trosa. | 
Its mineral products are important. Its chief towns 
are Nyképing, Strongnaes, and Eskilstuna. 
Nrkér1e, the capital of the above Iaen and of 
Sudermania, is situated on a bay of the Baltic, 49 
m. SW of Stockholm, in N lat. 58° 46’. It is one of 
the neatest towns of the kingdom, being well built, 
with broad and straight streets; but its pop. is only | 
2,900. Its manufactures are pretty considerable, 
consisting of brass wares, woollen and cotton stuffs, 
paper, and starch; and its trade and navigation ex- 
tensive for so small aplace. ‘The Swedish language 
is sup tobe in great purity in this town. 
KYRKA, a town of Sweden, on the E shore 
of Lake Witter, 45 m. W of Norrképing. 
NYLACRY, one of the Banda islands, in the 
Eastern seas, in S lat. 4° 11, 
NYLAND, a province of Russia, in the 
Finland, bounded by the gulf of Finland, 
‘Pavastehus, and Finland proper. 
sq.m. See Tavastenvs. 
NYLAND, a parish in Somersetshire, 6m. NW of 
Wells. Area 590 acres. Pop. in 1851, 38. | 
NYLEN, a canton and town of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, 60 m. NE of Lierre, on an’affluent 
of the Necthe. Pop. 1,729. 
NYMBRECHT, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
and 80 m. ESE of Cologne. Pop. 400. 
NYMETT-ROWLAND, a parish in Devonshire, 
4m, SSE of Chulmleigh. 
1881, 99; in 1851, 99. 
NYMETT-TRACEY. See Bow. 
NYMPHONBURG, a village of Bavaria, 4 m. | 
NW of Munich. ‘There is a royal chatean here, | 
Ga manufactory. Pop. 1,120. 
"HSFIELD, a parish in Gloucestershire, 3} 
m.E by N of Dursley. Area 1,472 acres. Pop. in 
1841, 466; in 1851, 417. 
NYMPTON-BISHOPS, a parish in Devonshire, | 
8m. SE by E of South Molton. Area 9,579 acres. 
Pop. in 1841, 1,825; in 1851, 1,246, 
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Its area is 4,880 





‘Area 595 acres. Pop. in 
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Tt belongs quoad civilia to the p.of Kildalton ; and 
comprises the SE peninsula of the island. 

OACCO, a district of Southern Africa, in the 
terior, NE of Benguela, and on the upper part of 
the course of the Coanza. 

_ ,OACHATE, a harbour on the S point of the 
island of Ulietea, in § lat. 16° 55’, W long. 151° 24". 

OADBY, a parish of Leicestershire, 3 m. SE of 
Leicester. ‘Area acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,085; 
in 1851, 1,196. i 

OAGHILL, a village near the centre of the island 
of Arran, in co. Galway. | 


the island of Islay. 
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Pop. in 1825, 106,793; in 1840, 114,920. Its sur-| _NYMPTON ser Guorce), a parish in Devon- 
face is hilly, but nowhere attains a greater elevation | shire, in the hund. of Chulmleigh. Area 2,240 acres. 
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iii Woaunoo, or Wanv, a beautifal island in | 


Pop. in 1851, 292. 
NYMPTON (Krse’s), a parish in Devonshire, 
3} m. N by W of Chulmleigh. Area 5,539 acres. 
Pop. in 1841, ry in 1861, 710. = 
" three adjoining villages of Hungary, 7 m. 
SGE of Haab, ‘The wine made’ hore ia exported iu 
large quantities to Silesia. 

NYON, a town of Switzerland, in the cant. of 
Vaud, on the NW side of the lake and 11m. N of 
Geneva. Pop. in 1850, 2.471. It has a well fre- 
quented yearly fair, and some carrying trade, with 
manufactories of leather and porcelain, It is sup- 
posed to occupy the seat of the Roman Novodunum. 

NYONS, a commune and town of France, in.the 
dep. of Drome, 82 m. NE of Avignon, Pop. 3,251. 
Tt has manafactories of silk, earthenware, and 
leather. 

NYPATUR, a town of Hindostan, in the distriet 
of Baramabl, on the 1. bank of the Panar, 80 m. 
SE of Caverypatam. 

NYRA, a iver of Hindostan, which descends from 
the E flank of the Western Ghauts; runs E; and 
joins the Bimah on ther. bank, near Norsingpur, 
‘after a course of 120 m. 

NYRMUL. See Nrrwwr. 

NYSLOTT, a town of Russia, in Finland, in the 
district of Savolax, 60 m. N of Viborg, on Lake 
Outronfs. It has a strong castle on a rock, in the 
middle of a deep stream, It was ceded to Russia at 


the peace of Abo, in 1743. 

INYSTAD, a sea-port of Russia, in Finland, 98 m. 
NW of Abo, in N lat. 60° 49. Pop. 2,000. "It hns 
mannfactures of linens and woollens, and of knit 
stockings; and carries on a traffic in provisions, oars, 
rudders, and other wooden articles. In 1721, atreaty 
was concluded here between Russia and Sweden. 

NYSTED. See Nrestep. ; 

NYTHANA, a village of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Gurwhal, 18'm, SW of Sirinagur. 

NYULAS, or Hats, a town of Hungary, in the 
com. of Wieselburg, 27 m. SW of Presburg, on the 
banks of a small lake of the same name. Pop. 850. 


the Sandwich group, 25 m. WNW of Morokai, It 
is about 46 m. in length, and 28 m. wide. Mr. Ellis 
characterises it as “the most romantic and fertile of 
the Sandwich islands;” but Captain Wilkes says it 
has a greater resemblance to the desert coast of 
Peru than any other of the Polynesian islands he 
visited. A. chain of lofty mountains rises near the 
centre of the E part of the island, and extends about 
20 m. to the plain of Eva, which divides it from an- 
other mountain-ridge running L to the NW 
shore. ‘The whole island is volcanic. Its pop. in 
1849 was 28,145. The town and harbour of Hono- 
Inlu is situated on the S side of the island, in N lat. 
21° 907, W long. 157° 45’. See Hoxoruxv. 
OAKA. See Oxamexpet. 
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OAK CREEK, a river of Ohio, which mts 
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—Also village in Milwaukie co., in Wiseonsin, 93 
GARE, soatish_ of So hire, 5 m. W of 
a ‘ish of Somersetshire, 5 m. of 
Taunton.” Area 865 acres. Pop. in 1841, 174; in 
1851, 168. 
OAKFORD, a parish of Devonshire, 3 m. W by 
$ of Bampton, Area 5,464 acres. Pop. in 1841, 
G41; in 1851, 625. 

OAK GROVE, a village of Westmoreland co. 
Virginia, U. S., 52 m. NE of Richmond.—Also a 
Inge in Livingston co., in Michigan. 

‘OAKHAM, a parish, and the capital of the co. of 
Ratland, 6} m, N by W of Uppingham, and 95 
NNW of London. Area of p. 3,180 acres. Po 
1831, 2,890; in 1861, 8,081.—The town is pleasantly 
situated in the rich and fertile vale of Catmose. ‘The 
assizes and quatter-sessions for the co. are held in 
the shire-hall, an ancient building, supposed to have 
formed part of a castle erected here in the reign of 
William I ‘The co.jail and house-of-correction 
stands in an airy situation, close to the town. The 
Leicester and Peterborough railway has a station here, 
264 ma, from Leicester, and 1104 m, from Norwich, 

VAKHAM, a township of Massachusetts, U. S., 
64 m. W of Boston. Pop. 1,088, 

QAKHAMPTOX, a parish and borough inthe co. 
of Devon, 22 m. W by N of Exeter, in a valley wa- 
tered by the Ocke. Area of p., including the hamlet 
of Kigl , 9,552 acres. op. in 1831, 2,055; in 
1851, 2,165. ‘The town is surrounded on every side 
by hills, and derives its chief importance from being 
situated on the great road from Exeter to Laun- 
ceston. It returned 2 members to parliament until 
disfranchised by the reform bill. It is one of the 
polling-places for the S division of the co 











| ‘the Ohio, a few miles above Augusta, in Kentucky. 
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shire, 2} m. ENE of Hatherleigh, on the E bank of 
the river Okement, Area 1,488 acres. Pop. 270. 
OAKHILL, a village of Jackson co., Ohio, U. S., 
80 m. SSE of Columbus.—Also a village of Granville 
A ‘TON, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 4} m. 
NW by W of Cambridge. It includes the h me of 
Westwick. Area 1,757 acres, Pop. in 1851, 694. 

OAKLAND, a county in the E part of the penin- 
sular portion of Michigan, U.S, watered by the 
Clinton, Area 900 sq.m. ' Pop. in 1840, 23,646; in 
1850, $1,266. Its eap. is Pontiac.—Also a village in 
Alleghany co, in New York, situated on Cashaqua 
creek.—Also a village in Claiborne co., in Missis- 
sippi, 87 m. SW of Jackson. It is the seat of a 
Presbyterian college, founded in 1831—There are 
noe other villages and hamlets of this name in 

e U.S. 

OAKLAND, a township of Upper Canada, in 
Brock district, to the SW of Brantford. Pop. in 
1842, 464. It contains a y. of the same name. 

OAKLEY, or Ocktey-Rerszs, a parish in Bed- 
fordshire, 3} m. NW of Bedford, on the river Ouse. 
Area 1,740 acres. Pop. in 1841, 492; in 1851, 457. 
—Also a parish in Bucks, 12} m. W by Sof Ayles- 
bury. Area i 
425.—Also a township in Croxhall p., hire, 
24m. N by W of Tamworth, in the line of the Bir. 
mingham and Derby railway.—Also a township in 
Muel P. Staffordshire, 2 m. NE of Drayton- 
in Ble, in the ae of the Liverpool and Birming- 

function canal—Also a parish in 
m. NNE of Eye. Area be met 











Oacres. Pop. in 1841, 391; in 1851, 
Staffordshi 











1,288 acres. Pop. 336, 


OAKLEY (Lirrie), a parish in Essex, 4m, SW 
by Wof Harwich. Area 1,119 acres. Pop. in 1881, 
244; in 1851, 293.—Also a parish in Northampton- 
shire, 5} m. NNE of Kettering. Area 724 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 128; in 1851, 123, 

ARKLEY, a parish of New South Wales in Ba- 
thurst co. skirted on the E by the Campbell river. 

OAKMERE, a township in Delamere p., co-pa- 
latine of Chester, 10 m. E by N of Chester, Area 











. 

OAKOVER, a parish in Steffordshire, 10 m. E 
by N of Cheadle, on the W bank of the Dove. Area 
$10 acres. Pop. in 1831, 62; in 1851, 61. 

OAKSEY, a parish in Wilts, 5} m. NE by N of 
‘Malmesbury, in the line of the Great Western rail- 
way. Area 1,802 acres. Pop. in 1851, 487. 

VAKSVILLE, a village in Otsego co., in New 
York, U. 8, 73 m. W of Albany. 
OAKTHORPE axp DONISTHORPE, hamlets, 
partly in the p. of Nether Seal, co. of Leicester, and 
partly in the p. of Church Gresley, co. of Derby, 34 
m. SW of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. “The pop. of Oak- 
thorpe in 1851, was 591; of Donisthorpe, 392. 

OAMBA, a town of Lower Guinea, onthe 1. bank 
of the Loge, 180 m. SE of San Salvador. 

OARE, @ chapelry in Chieveley p., Berks, 5 m. 
NNE of Newbury.—Also a parish in Somerset, 12 
m. W of Minehead. Area 4,000 acres. Pop. in 
1841, 59; in 1851, 57.—Also a parish in Kent, 1} 
m. N by W of Faversham, on the river Swale. 

















Area 686 acres, Pop. in 1841, 186; in 1851, 195. 
OASIS, a name used by geographers to designate any small 
fertile tract surrounded by Strabo says, the word ousis 


is a name given, in the language of ‘to inhabited cantons, 
catively eubroected hy a Seorte A ah. taey stale 
wads in the midst of the ocean. ‘The Arabs call then 
teaheh, 4, ‘inhabited places.’ 

‘occur on the Libyan desert, which are generally reckoned three 
in number: viz. the Oasis Magua; the Oasis of that of 
El-Kassar; and the Libyan Oasis, or Onsis of Siwah, To these 
some add the Western Oasis, first visited by Sir Archibald 








Edmonstone in 1819. Edmonstone and Rennell agree that the 

ion of these spots of fertility in the Desert must have been 

the vegetation oceadoned by springy, the deeay of 

which gradually produced more soll are ure 
roanded with high ands. Under the Empire, the whol 

of the oases was attached to the Heptanomis. The Roa 

‘emperors made them places of exile for state-delinguenta, ‘The 

‘also exiled their ecclesiastical opponents thither. S00 


Arians 
‘articles Axnrox, Daxuxt, Gana, KWARGEH, aud SIWAN, 
OATHLAW, a parish in Forfarshire, 4 m. NNE 
of Forfar. Area 8,870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 538; 
in 1851, 424, a decrease attributed to the stoppage 
of a spinning mill, and the demolition of cottages. 

OATLANDS, a village of Van Diemens Land, in 
Monmouth co., on the Dulverton river, 61 m. from 
Hobarton.—It gives name to a police-district of 900 
sq. m., and also to a hundred. 

) "A, or Guaxaca, a department of the 
Mexican federacy, stretching along the coast of the 
Pacific, and between the parallels of 15° 45’ and 18” 
20° N; is bounded on the N by Vera-Cruz and 
‘Tabasco; on tie E by Guatimala; on the S by the 
Pacific; and on the W by Puebla. Its superficial 
extent is 4447 sq. leagues, or nearly 33,000 sq. 
m. Its pop. in 1808 was estimated at 600,000; 
but in 1842 at only 500.278, It is traversed from 
NW to SE by the cordillera of Anabuac. ‘The Rio- 
‘Verde waters the extensive valley of O.; the Chicom- 
tepec, the Chapalaya, the Tehuantepec, and the 
Chimalapas, flow into the gulf of Telmantepec, und 
the Rio-del-Passo into the gulf of Mexico. Except 
the valley of Guaxzea—which gave the title of Mar- 









OAKLEY (Gxear), a parish in Essex, 6 m. SE 
by B of Manninguce ‘Area 3,049 acres, Pop in 
1831, 1,118; in 1851, 2,177—Allso a parish in North- 
ampt 5 m. N of Kettering. Area 2810 


Ne Pop. in 1831, 204; in 1851, 197. 
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' OAKHAMPTON (Moxx), a parish in Devon- 
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juis del-Valle to Ferdinand Cortez, the conqueror of 
Merico™ te great parker the country is mountain- 
ous, yet it abounds with wheat, cattle, sugar, cotton, 
, cocoa, plantains, and ‘other fruits, It (has 
mines of gold, silver, and lead; and all its 1 
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have gold in their sands. Cassava, cochineal, crys- 
tal, and copperas abound; also ‘vanilla, a drug 
chiefly used as a perfume to give chocolate a flavour. 
“The intendancy of Oaxaca,” says Humboldt, “is 
one of the most delightful countries in this part of 
the globe. ‘The beauty and salubrity of the climate, 
the fertility of the soil, and the richness and variety 
of its productions, all minister to the prosperity of 
the inhabitants; and this prov. has accordingly been, 
from the remotest period, the centre of an advanced 
civilization. The Big m is beautiful and vigor- 
‘ous throughout, and especially half-way down the 
Roney of the table-land, in the temperate region, 
where the rains are very copious from May to Octo- 
ber. ‘This intendancy alone has preserved the culti- 
yation of the cochineal, a branch of ind which 
it formerly shared with Puebla and New Galicia.” 
In no other part of Mexico does the nopal—on which 
tree the cochineal insect subsists—flourish so well. 
Not only do the climate and soil appear peculiarly 
adapted to this plant in O., but the Indians of this 
dep. have, by a long course of practice, acquired so 
much experience in the manner of cultivating the 
nopal, and collecting the insects, as to preclude all 
rivalship in any of the other provinces. In some 
years there have been produced, in O., 400,000 Ibs. of 
cochineal; worth in Europe, even’ during peace, 
about 1,600,000 dollars. ‘The poor Indian who col- 
ects this precious commodity, barters it for manu- 
factured goods to the Spanish shopkeepers in the 
villages, who together with the exactions of the 
government and the priesthood, leave to the Indian 
a miserable return for his industry. The mountains, 
particularly those of the Mistica, are peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of the mulberry-tree. ‘The 
indigo of the district of Tehuantepec is superior 
in quality to that of Guatimala; but as there are no 
‘ports open to foreign commerce along the coust of 
the Pacific, in the vicinity of Tehuantepec, nor, in- 
deed, on any part of the const of O., the inhabitants 
have not been stimulated either to the culture of 
that, or of the cotton-plant, or of the sugar-eane, ex- 
far as is absolutely necessary to supply their 
mediate consumption, In all the mountain- 
ous districts of O. and more especially in the spa- 
cious: valleys which are situated from 2,500 to 6,000 
ft. ubove the bate the sea, we find a soil and ne 
mate at least equal, if not superior, to any on the 
globe: there is not a single article raion. in the 
temperate zone that would not here find a congenial 
region. Wheat and all kinds of grain yield a retarn 
to the cultivator equal to that of the most fertile 
parts of Europe. ‘The fruits and vegetables of O. 
are unrivalled for luxuriance and delicacy. 
Oaxaca, the cap. of the above state, is built on the 
1. bank of the Rio Verde, 200 m. SSE of Mexico, on 
the site of the ancient Huaxyacac. Its in 1808 
was 38,000, but is now estimated at only 25,000. 
A magnificent situation, an excellent soil, a tempe- 
Yate climate, and a constant succession both of the 
fruits of Europe and America, would render O. a 
delightful city, were those physical advantages ade- 
poe? improved by the industry of the inhabitants. 
¢ town is built in the form of an oblong square, 
nearly 2 m. by 13 m., including the suburbs, which 
are full of gardens and plantations of cochineal. ‘The 
streets are wide and well paved; and the houses, of 
two floors, are built of freestone. ‘The town-house, 
in the great square, is built with stone of a sea-green 
colour. The bishop’s house and the cathedral form 
two sides of the same square, which is surrounded with 
arcades as a defence against the rain and the sun. 
‘The other churches and eries, which are nu- 
merous, are solidly built and richly decorated. The 
distante from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean is very 




















‘small between the of Tehuantepec and the port 


of Huasacualeo; the sources of the latter river 
and the Chimalapa approach each other under the 
parallel of 16° N: these circumstances have long 


suggested she project of a canal to connect the two 
seas. See TEHUANTEPEC. 

OBA, a town of Persia, at the head of a small 
gulf on'the W coast of the Caspian, on one of the 
mouths of the Kur, 150 m. NE of Tabriz, 

OBAN, a thriving little town and port of Argyle- 
shire, situated in the p. of Kilmore, 25 m. SE of 
‘Tobermory, 23 m. WNW of Inverary, and 92m, 
NW by N of Glasgow, at the head of a small bay 
which recedes from the sound of Kerrera, and has a 
boldly-indented coast backed by moderate-sized hills. 
It is of comparatively recent origin, and has risen 
rapidly from a trivial commencement. ‘The opening 
of the Crinan and Caledonian canals, the constrac- 
tion of parliamentary and statute-labour roads in 
the interior, the introduction and improvement of 
steam-navigation, the general and rapid amelioration 
of the Highlands, the sudden and vast expansion of 
traffic between the western consts and islands and 
the Clyde, and the origination of trade between the 
Highland west and very distant parts of the empire, 
have all kept the prosperity of the town in steady 
movement. ‘The harbour and anchoring-ground of 
the port are particularly good. ‘The bay is semicir~ 
cular, has a depth of from 12 to 24 fath. of water, is 
quite sheltered from every wind, and affords at ‘all 
times a safe retreat to ships of any burden, ‘The 
imports are, principally miscellaneous goods, from 
Glasgow and Liverpool; the exports chiefly pig-iron, 
whisky, wool, fish, kelp, and Easdale slates. ‘The 
port is a central point for all the shipping which 
visits the NW parts of Scotland, or passes through 
the Caledonian canal; and it has constant and ani- 
mating communication by steam-vessels with Glas- 
gow, Greenock, Tobermory, and Inverness; snd in 
summer sends off steamers to Staffa, Jona, Skye, 
Stornoway, and Liverpool. ‘The chief mannfactures 
are the distilling of whisky and the making of silk 
and straw hats. The burgh is represented in parlia- 
ment jointly with Ayr, Irvine, Campbellton, and 
Inyersry.—The pop. of the quoad sacra p. was 1,554 
in 1841; and 1,871 in 1851—The pop. of the purl. 
burgh in 1851 was 1,752. 

OBDORSK, a station at the mouth of the Ob 
the Russian gov. of Tobolsk, in N lat. 66° 80, E 
long. 67°20. The banks of the Obi here consist 
chiefly of mountains destitute of wood, and only here 
and there covered with a few shrubs; every attempt 
to introduce plants and vegetables has failed. Even 
domestic animals are unable to resist the climate, a 
horse seldom living more than one year; reindeer 
form the only resource of this countiy. ‘The sum- 
mer, however, though short is agreeable. A small 
palisadoed fort, the most northerly of any maintained 
by Russia, is here garrisoned by 26 Cossacks, whose 
officer forms a species of sovereign to the scattered 
tribes of Ostiaks and Samoiedes. ‘The village consists 
of a wooden church, a few dark log-houses of the 
Cossacks, a number of Ostiak yurts scattered in va- 
rious directions, and a few huts which serve as a ma- 
gazine for the furs collected as tribute from the ua- 
tives. A great annual fairis held here, which brings 
the Russian merchants into dial intercourse 
with all the nomade tribes who wander over a region 
extending 1,250 ‘m.in lat. from Archangel to 
Turukhansk on the Lover Yenise Tobacco, iron 
and co axes, knives, needles, and steels for 
Stikine fire are here battered for peltry, clothing 
sade okctsecens ae yeep, foes vary, down and. 


OBE. See Ox. 
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O-BECSE. See Brcse. 

OBEDACH, a town of Styria, in the circle and 
12m. SE of Judenburg. Pop. 640. It has a for- 
tress, and possesses several forges, and a manufactory 
of earthenware. 

OBEH, a range of mountains to the S of Nubia, 
in the Quamamyl, to the W of Tumat.- 

OBEID. See : 


OBER, a German word signifying ‘upper.” Names commenc- 
tag Wik Gao wort noe found tease the following: ate & be 
sought for under the second name. 

OBER. See 


Onra. 
OBERALP, a territory of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Uri, and district of Urserne, at the foot of the 
Crispait, near the sources of the Rhone and the Aar. 
Tis very elevated, and contains a small lake abound- 
ing with tront. 
‘OBERAL, a village of Bavaria, in the presidial 
of Welheim, on the Loisach. . It has an extensive 
m quatry.—Also a v. of Saxony, in the circle 
SF Misnib, aud bail. of Grossenhaya: Pop. 200. 
Wi 





ine is enltivated in the environs, 
OBERBACH, a village of Bavaria, 7 m. SW of 





Kreutzberg. | Pop. 500. It bas a manufactory of 


7 and a paper-mill. 
‘ POOBERBETSCHDORE, a commune of France ia 
the dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant, and 3 m. 8 of Soultz- 
sous-Forets, and 12'm. $ of Wissemburg. Pop. 
1,238. Tt has manufactories of pottery. 

OBERBRONN, or Onersroxy, « commune of 
‘France, in the dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. and 2m. W. 
of Niederbronn, and 12 m.W of Wissemburg. Pop. 
in 1841, 1,664. There are pottery-works here. 

OBERBRUCK, 1 village of France, in the dep. of 
1 Haut-Rhin, and eant. of Massevanx, 15 m. NNE of 

Befort. Pop. 500. It has several blast-furnaces, 
and a manufactory of white iron. 

OBERBURG, a town of Austria, in Styria, in the 
circle and 26 m. WNW of Cilly, and 17 m.’SW of 
Windischgratz, Pop. 560, It has a castle, and a 
fine church.—Also a hamlet of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Aargau, bail. of Brugg, and p. of Windisch. 
‘The ruins of the amphitheatre of the ancient Vindo- 
nasa. are still to be seen here.—Also a v. in the cant. 
and 12 m. NE of Berne, bail. and 2 m. SSE of Ber- 
thoud, on the 1. bank of the Emme. Pop. 1,470. 
In its vieinity are the mineral wells of Fonsbad. 

OBERDORF, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the circle 
of the Jaxt, and bail. of Neresheim. Pop. in 1840, 
1,924, of whom 567 were Jews.—Also a town of Ba- 
varia, in the presidisl and 48 m. SSW of Augsburg, 
and 15 m. ENE of Kempfen, on the r. bank of the 
Wertach. Pop. 965. It has a fine castle, in which 
is the tomb of the last elector of Treves—Also a 
commune of Styria, in the circle of Gratz, near Voits- 
berg. It has a glass manufactory—Also a village of 
Switzerland, in the cant. of Bale, and district of Wal- 
denburg. Pop. 500. It is well-built. In its viei- 
nity is a mineral bath. 

OBERDRAUBURG, a town of Illyria, in the gov. 
of Laibach, circle and 48 m. WNW of Villach, and 
12 m. ESE of Lienz, on the 1. bank of the Drave, 
and near the frontiers of Tyrol. 

OBERENSINGEN, a village of Wiirtemberg. in 
the circle of the Schwarawalde, bail. and 14m. NW 
of Niirtingen, and 15 m. SE of Stuttgart. Pop. 600. 
Millstone is quarried in the vicinity. 

OBERGESTELLEN, a village of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of Valais, near the head of the valley of the 
Rhone, at an alt. of 4,360 ft. above sea-level. 

OBERHALBSTELN, a district of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of the Grisons. It comprises a valley 24 
m. in length ftom NNW to SSE, extending from the 
mountains of Julier and Septimer to the L bank of, 








Bischofsheim, on the 1. bank of the Sinn, near | 586, Protestan 





the Albula, and containing the villages of Tiefen- 
and Conters. The inhabitants are Catholics, 

OBERHASLL See Hasu1. 

OBERHAUSBERGEN, or Osernusserres, a 
commune of France, in the dep. of Bas-Rhin, 6m. 
WNW of Strasburg Pop. 414. 

OBERHAUSEN, a village of Bavaria, in the pre- 
sidial and 3 m. WSW of Neuburg, near the r, bank 
of the Danube.—Also ay. in the presidial and 5m. $ 
of Roggenburg, on the r. bank of the Roth. Pop. 400, 

OBERHAYD, a town of Bohemia, in the cirele 
and 29 m. 8 of Budweis, and 4 m. SE of Rosenberg, 
on a small affluent of the Moldau. 

OBERHERGHELM, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of Haut-Rhin, and cant. of Ensisheim, 9 m. 
8 of Colmar, on the 1. bank of the Ill. Pop. 1,660, 

OBERHESSEN. See Hesse-Cassex. 

OBERHOFEN, a village and fortress of Switzer- 
land, in the cant. of Berne, bail. and 3m. SE of |} 
‘Thun, on the E bank of the lake of that name. Pop. 
731.—Also a y. in the cant. of Aargau, district of 
Laufenbourg. Pop. 626, Catholics. —Also a y. in 
the cant. of Thurgau, district of Gottlieben. Pop, 
ts. 

OBERHOLZHEIM, or Horzuen, a village of 
Wiirtemberg, in the circle of the Danube, and bail. 
of Wiblingen, 11 m, SSW of Ulm. 

OBERINNTHAL. See Inner, 

OBERKAIL, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 
21m. N of Treves. Pop. 500. 

OBERKATZ, a town of the duchy of Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, in the Unterland, and in the bail. of Wasun- 
gen, 11m. WNW of Meiningen, on the Katz. Pop. 
300. In its vicinity are the ruins of the fortress 
of enh 

OBERKIRCH, a town of the grand-duchy of Ba- 
den, in the circle of the Middle Rhine, on the r. bank 
of the Rench, 8 m. NE of Offenburg. Pop. 1,570. 
It is enclosed by walls, and has two suburbs. It 
possesses a and several oil-mills, and a forge. 
—Also a v. of Switzerland. in the cant. and 12 m. 
NW of Lucerne, bail. and circle and/14 m.$ of Sur- 
see, on the NW bank of Lake Sempach. Pop. 
1,141, Catholics. Tt has a house-of-correction. 

OBERKOTZAU, a town of Bavaria, in the presi- 























dial and 5 m. WNW of Rehan, on the r. bank of the 
Saale. Pop. 800. 
OBERLAND, adistrict in the E part of the duchy 


of Saxe-Meiningen, containing the towns of Schalkan 
and Sonnenberg.—Also a district of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of Berne, extending from Thun to the Ber- 
nese Alps, and forming the SE and most elevated 
portion—Also a district in the NW part of the cant. 
of the Grisons. 

OBERLAND, or Hocuertaxp, an ancient terri- 
tory of Prussia, in the prov. of E. Prussia, reg. of 
Danzig, and circle of Elbing. 

OBER-LESCHIN, a village of Prussia, in the 
Prov. of Silesia, reg. and 32 m. NW of Liegnits, 
circle and 8 m. SE of Sprottau, near the r. bank of 
the Bober. Pop. 400, 

OBERMOSCHEL, a town of Bavaria, in the 
Pfalz, 23 m.N of Kaiserslautern, and 9 m. SW of | 
Kreutznach, on the Moschel, at the foot of a moun- 
tain. Pop. 630. In the environs are quarries of 
marble and limestone, and several mines of mercary 
and of coal. 

OBERMOTTERN, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Bas-Rhin, and cant. of Bouxwiller. Pop- 
1,034. Tt has several flour-mills, 

OBERNAL See Enxnene. 

OBERNBERG, a town of Austria, in the prov. of 
Upper Austria, and circle of the Inn, near the T. 
bank of the river of that name, and 11 m. NWOf 


Ried. Pop. 1,565. It has manufactories i) 
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OBERN-BUND. See Gxisoxs. 

OBERNBURG, a town of Bavaria, in the presi- 
dial and 38 m. W of Wurtzburg, on the 1. bank of 
the Maine. Pop. 1,830. It has a considerable trade 


in wood. 

OBERNDORF, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the 
circle of the Schwarzwalde, 11 m. NNW of Rotweil, 
and 48 m, SW of Stuttgart, on the L bank of the 
Neckar. Pop. in 1840, 1,880, of whom 1,468 were 
Catholics. It has manufactories of arms, and several 
tanneries—Also a town of Austria, in the prov. of 
Lower Austria, 23 m. SW of St. Polten, on the r. 
bank of the Melk.—Also a town of Hanover, in the 
gov. and 15 m. NW of Stade, and duchy of Bremen, 
in the bail. and 6 m, SE of Neuhaus, on the 1. bank 
of the Oste. Pop. 1,580. Navigation and the ma- 
nufacture of tiles form the chief branches of local 
employment.—Also a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Lower Rhine, reg. and 42 m. ENE of Co- 
blenz, and circle of Wetzlar-Braunfels, on an afflu- 
ent of the Lahn. Pop. 300. 

OBERNHOR, a village of the duchy of Nassau, 2 
m. NE of the town of that name, on the r. bank of 
the Lahn. Pop. 260. It has a powder-mill and a 
forge. In the vicinity are mines of argentiferous 
lead and copper. 

OBERNKIRCHEN, a town of Hesse-Cassel, in 
the prov. of Lower Hesse, and circle of Schaumberg, 
11 m. E of Minden, and 29 m. W of Hanover, on 
the Biickeberg. Pop. in 1840, 1,787. It has an 
ancient abbey. In the environs are extensive quar- 
ries of freestone, the most noted in the N of Ger- 
tmany, and. which fot 400 years have supplied mate- 
tials for a large proportion of the principal edifices 
fondle aigrineias Treg alec exiootive mel alver: 

OBERPAHLEN, a village of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. of Livonia, district and 563 m. ENE of 
Pernau, on the r. bank of a small river of the same 
name. "It has a castle, formerly the residence of the 
grand duke of Holstein. Starch, powder, potash, 
and earthenware are its chief articles of manufacture. 

OBERRIED, a village of Baden, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, bail. and 9 m. SE of Friburg, on 
the Brugge. Pop. 494. 

OBERRIEDT, or Ovennter, a village of Switzer- 
land, in the cant, and 12 m. SE of St. Gall, and dis- 
trict of the Rhein-thal, in a marshy territory, near 
the 1. bank of the Rhine. 

OBERSEEBACH, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Bas-Rhin, and cant. of Seltz, 9 m. SSE of 
Wissemburg. Pop. in 1840, 1,773. 

OBERSHAUSEN, a village of the duchy of Nas- 
sau, in the bail. and 6 m. N of Weilburg. Pop. 300. 
It has several saw, tan, and oil mills. 

OBERSITZKO, OntezrKo, or OprzycKo, a town 
of Prussia, in the prov. and regency and 30 m, NW 
of Posen, cirele and 9 m. N of Samter, on the I. bank 
of the Warthe, which is here crossed by a bridge. 
Pop. in 1887, 1,700. 

BERSTDORE, a town of Bavaria, in the presi- 

dial and 7 m. S of Sonfothen, and/33 m. ESE of 

indan, near the r. bank of the Iller and the june- 
tion of its three head-streams. Pop. 1,800. 

OBERSTELY, a village of the dueby of Olden- 
burg, in the principality and 9 m. ENE of Birkenfeld, 
on the Liban ofthe Nahe, onthe road from Bingen 
to - Pop. 1,900, It has a castle, and a 
Catholic and Lutheran church. Agates are found in 
large quantities in the environs, and form an impor- 
tant branch of local trade. A coarse red conglo- 














merate forms the basis of the sedimentary formations 

of the district, but near the village overlies and laps 

round protruding masses of amygdaloidal trap and 

porphyry. Near O., this conglomerate contains veins 

of imperfect agate or chalcedony of a honey-yellow 
v 





an inch to a foot in length, which are filled with 
chalcedony or agate. In an escarpment of this rock 
are the real agate quarries. ‘The smaller agates are 
solid, being completely filled with a compact pale 
ash grey chalcedonic mass. ‘The larger ones are in- 
variably hollow; the outer circumference consisting 
of Inyers-of the same pale grey chalcedony, lined 
with botryoidal mamellations, or imperfect quarts 
ceystals, ‘The large nodules xe found compressed, 
flattened ont, and elongated, marking a peculiar 
action during the time of their formation. It is the 
outer portion of the agate which is used for ora: 
mental purposes; and the workmen have learnt to 
change their colour, some becoming dark brown or 
chocolate, others zoned with alternate layers of black 
and white or brown and white, like the onyx or 
sardonyx of antiquity,—not a few of which scem to 
have been prodaced ia the same way. 

OBERSTENFELD, a town of Wirtemberg, in 
the circle of the Neckar, obmt and 7 m. NNE of 
Marbach, on the Bottwar. Pop. in 1840, 1,457. It 
has an ancient monastery. 

OBERSTINKENBRUNN, a town of Lower Aus- 
tria and: lower circle of the Manhartsberg, 28 mi; 
NNW of Korneuburg, on a mountain. 

OBERSULZ, a town of Lower Austria, and lower 
circle of the Manhartsberg, 21 m. NE of Korneu- 
burg, and 8 m. SW of Zistersdorf, 

OBERTYN, a town of Galicia, in the circle and 
12 m. NNE of Kolomea, and 30 m. SE of Stanis- 
lawow, on the Czerniawa. Pop. 1,468, of whom 618 
are Jews. 

OBERVILLACH, a town of Illyria, in the gov. 
of Laybach, circle and 42 m. NW of Villach, and 20 
tm. W of Graund, on the 1. bank of the Mole, at the 
foot of lofty mountains, It has manufactories of 
steel-wire and of needles, 

OBERWALD, an elevated tract of country in 
Hesse-Darmstadt, in the chain of the Vogelsberg. 
It has an alt. of 870 yds. above sea-level, and com- 
prises the hi t summits of the cl . 

OBERWESEL, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
the Rhine, regency and 19 m. SSE of Coblenz, cir- 
cle and 3 m. 8 of St. Goar, on the 1. bank of the 
Rhine. Pop. 2,861. In its vicinity are the ruins of 
the eastle of Schonberg. 


OBERWYL, a village of S 
and 21 m. S of Berne, and bail. of Nieder-Simmen- 
thal, on the 1. bank of the Simme. A little to the 
NE are the mineral baths of Buntschibad. 

OBERZENN, a town of Bavaria, in the presidial 
and 11 m. NNE of Leutershansen, and 8 m. WSW 
of Markt-Erlbach, on the Zenn, 

OBESENIO, or Att-Bescuexows, a town of 
Hungary, in the com. of Torontal, 45 m. NW of 
‘Temesvar, on the r. bank of the Aronka. ‘The in- 
habitants ure chiefly Bulgarians. 

OBHOR, a river of Arabia, in the Hedjaz, which 
flows into the Arabian gulf, 18 m. NNW of Jedda. 
It is joined on the L by the Wady Fatineh. 

OBI, On, or more properly Os, a river of Russia 
in Asia, formed by the junction of the Biia and the 
Katunya or Chuya, the former of which has its source 
in Lake Teletskoi or Altan-Kol, to the N of the 
Altai chain, on the confines of the govs. of Tomsk 
and Yeniscisk; and the latter in the Little Altai 
chain, on the Chinese a 
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fed by numerous streams, the chief of which are the 
pia an ‘and the Chulishman, both of which de- 
scend from the higher part of the snowy chain of the 
Altai. ‘The Katunya is formed by the union of the 
‘Koksun or Kuki-Usun, which flows from W to E, 

the Chui or Chuya, which rans from E to W. 
Both these latter streams also have their sources in 
the Altai. ‘These two streams unite 3 m. W of Biisk. 
‘After traversing the gov. of Tomsk, throughout al- 
‘most its entire length, the confluent stream, entering 
the N ine of the gov. of Tobolsk, throws itself into 
the gulf of the same name, in N lat, 67° and E long. 
72°. It flows in two general directions, first NW to 
the confluence of the Irtish, and afterwards N. In 
the lower of its course it divides into numerous 
‘arms, which reunite before reaching the embouchure. 
Its principal afflnents are on the r. the Tchoumych, 
Jnia, Tom, Tchulym, Ket, Tym, Vakh, Agan, and 
Poloui; and on the 1. the Tcharych, Vasiougan, two 
Tivers of the name of Yougan, the Bulyk, Salym, 
Irtish, Sosva, and Synia. After the junction of the 
Irtish, a river nearly equal in size, the Obi becomes 
yery large, and at some points has a breadth of sey- 
eral yersts. It is very rapid, and towards the lower 
part of its course is obstructed by cataracts; but 
‘notwithstanding these disadvant it forms the 
roost important river in Siberia, being the great me- 
dium of communication between European Russia 
and China. The extent of navigation afforded by 
ae a teats a eee re at not less 

n 2,000 m. Barnaoul, Kolyvan, Narym, Surgut, 
and Berezov, are the chief places on its banks.—The 
basin of the O. is encl on the S by the Little 
Altai, the Ouluk-tag, and the mountains of Aitaou 
and Naourzim; on the W by the Ural chain: and 
on the E by the mountains of Téletzk and Kouz- 
netzk, and a ridge extending from the coast to the 
basin of the Yenisei. The total area of this basin 
exceeds 1,300,000 sq. m.—Its length of course, from 
the sources of the Irtish to the gulf of Obi is about 
1,650 m.; and its breadth, from the sources of the 
Vakh to those of the Tobol, nearly 1,600 yds —The O. 
is named by the Tartars Ousan; and by the Ostiaks, 
of whom a ‘namber inhabit its banks, the Exe’ 
or Osse’—Dr. Bunge, of the St. Petersburg academy, 
visited the remotest sonrces of the O. in 1832, and has 
given the following account of the surroundingregion: 
“T qnitted my camp, on the hanks of the little river 
Kara- oon, and having turned a group of hills, 
situated on the I, bank of the Chooya, I pursued my 











way over the plain, which rises gradually, and which 
is on the r. by the Choora, and on the 1. 
by an abrupt chain of snowy mountains. After a 


journey of 13 or 14 m. across this steppe, which is 
dry and scantily covered with vegetation, me passed 
the Chooya om horseback. This river is here not 
deep but very rapid: we ascended one of its prin- 
cipal affinents, the Boil Late in the evening, 
we reached the felt tents of Demeshi-Chokhon, the 
independent chief of a camp of Kalmucks established 
near a spring in a hollow of the Alps. I had hoped 
to find amongst these good-natured inhabitants of 
the frontier the assistance requisite for the execution 
of my plan of penetrating as far as possible into the 
Jofty mountains. | They, indeed, furnished me with 
‘necessary instructions respecting the localiti 
Sulie 3 tiling remuneration Sey georited ns 
with horses and guides for some days. I disem- 
barrassed myself of everything not absolutely indis- 
pensable for the journey, and we quitted the banks 
of the Boilooghem next day. We directed our 
course actos the steep mountains towards the 
Chooys, and reached its sources early in the after- 
noon, ‘A'little more than a mile to the L of these 


We there is on the crest of a high chain of 





snowy mountains an obo, or column marking the 
feet between the Russian territories and the 
empire. This column bears an inscription 
in the Mongol language, importing that at this spot, 
where, on either side, the springs flow in opposite 
directions, the habitations of the Kalinucks, who pay 
‘contributions to the two empires, end, and those of 
the Mongol tribe of Soyon begin. “After haltin, 
for some time on this elevated spot, we descenael 
into a deep valley of the Alps, which extended very 
far. It forms an immense marshy plain, covered 
with innumerable lakes of different dimensions, 
Several clusters of snowy peaks rise in the midst of 
this plain, and the water which descends from them 
feeds the lakes, which are the te of some cony 
siderable rivers. ‘The extent of this valley 
wards of 85 m. from E to W; it it 
vast number of deer, reindeer, argalis, i ves, 
foxes, &e. These animals prefer this spot, because 
it is rarely visited, except by some Kalmuck hunters, 
who, however, remain there but a short time, be- 
cause they are strictly prohibited from taking up 
their residence there, although they are es 
anxions to do so, notwithstanding the severe cold, 
‘on account of the fine pasturage in the valley. We 
made a further march, the same day, of about 20 m. 
We the sources of the Bashkan, an affluent 
of the Abakan, and we halted for the night near a 
small lake. Although it was the middle of July, 
and we were warmly clad, we endured much from 
the cold, for we could nowhere find firewood of any 
kind. Next day, a dense fog enveloped the lofty 
mountains in our front, which are those of the 
‘Altan-tan, or the true grand Altai, the Kin-shan of 
the Chinese, which was the ultimate object of my 
journey. Happily, the fog dispersed when the sun 
Tose, and we commenced our march for the pass of 
Mount Shapshal, the only practicable route to the 
Altan-tau. After about 10 m., we arrived at the 
borders of a beautiful lake, named Yeiln-kol, which 
stretches at the foot of the Altan-tau for 9 or 10 m5 
its breadth being from 3 to 3}. From its NW ex- 
tremity issues the river Choolyshman, beyond which, 
the gigantic mass of the Altan-tan rears itself, and 
like a sharp wall extends from NNW to SSE, enclos- 
ing the valley in which the river flows. With great 
difficulty we succeeded in scaling the advanced: 
mountains of the chain. We passed immense fields 
of snow, and at length found ourselves in a narrow 
path, which is the real defile of the Shapshal, which 
gives its name to the whole mountain. This terrific 
pat is, as it were, suspended on the southern slope, 
looking over a precipice of massive Te rans 
over detached and not very firm vents of glim- 
merschiefer [a species of tale], of which the whole 
mountain consists. ‘The golden lustre which pro- 
ceeds from this rock, when the sun shines upon it, 
has caused the name of Altan-tan, or “Golden 
mountain, to be given to this vast chain, In as- 
cending this path, we perceived in the ravine below 
piles of bones of men and horses, who had. been pre- 
ted down, which admonished ns of the temerity 
of our undertaking. We at length gained the sum- 
mit, whence I enjoyed a most extensive view. To 
the W we perceived the wide valley which we had 
lately traversed, full of lakes, amongst which we dis- 
tinguished the Yeiln-kol, close to our feet, and to 
the L, a larger one, named Kyndiktoo-kol, still part- 
ly covered with ice. To the NE, appeared a deep 
ravine, bounded by abruy covered with snow, 
whence originates the Tsooi, which falls into the 
‘Kemchoog, one of the constituents of the Yenisei. 
We were told that, about 46 m. from the, place 
where we then were, there was a Mongol-Soy: 
town, situated on its banks, also ealled Kemehooge 
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In respect to botany, these mountains present little 
novelty. Its vegetation is the same as that on the 
banks of the Koorai. ‘The crests are entirely 

tute of vegetation and covered with perpetual snow.” 

OBI (Get of), or Onskaia-Gouma, an extensive 
embrasure formed by the Aretic ocean, on the N 
coast of Russia in Asia, between the parallels of 
67} and 72} N, partly in’ the goy. of Tobolsk, and 
partly on the confines of that of Yeniseisk, named 
from the river which it receives on the S, Its length 
from N to S is abont 450 m. At its entrance, 
between Capes Olenii and Sievero-Vostotchnyi, it 
hus a breadth of 75.m. A considerable arm which 
it presents on the SE, bears the name of Tazovskaia- 
bay. It receives the Obi at its SE extremity. 

OBIDOS, a town of P in the prov. of 
Estremadura, 45 m. N of on a small river 
which falls into a bay of the Atlantic. Pop. 2,770. 
Tt has a citadel, and contains the ruins of a fine 
aqueduet. 

‘OBLDOS, a town of Brazil, in the 
in § lat. 1° 50, on the E arm 
‘Trombetas, near’ its confluence with the Amazon, 
which is here contracted into a channel of 1} m. in 
wideh, and. 600 ff. in Pop. 1,000. It is sit- 





ov. of Par 


nated on a hill, and is built with great ity, with 
fine square in the centre and a handsome parish 
church, ‘The cultivation of cotton and cacao forms 


the chief sources of local industry. ‘This town was 
founded by the Indians, and originally bore the 
name of Pauxis. 

OBIDOS, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of Es- 
tremadura, comarca and 24 m. NNW of Alenquer, 


and 48 m.N of Lisbon, on an elevated tract near | of 


the L bank of the Armoya. Pop. 2,770. It is en- 
closed by walls flanked with towers, and has an old 
castle, & parishcharches, 2 hospital, classical 
school, and some Roman remains. ‘This town was 
taken from the Moors in 1148 by D. Alonzo Henri- 
quer, In, 1808, battle was fought under its walls 


between the French and English. 

OBIGRES, a commune and vi 
the prov. of Hainault, 4 m. SE of 
bank of the Seheldt. ’ Pop. 750. 

‘OBION, a county in the NW of the state of Ten- 
nessee, U. S., skirted on the W by the Mississippi. 
Its cap. is Troy. Pop. in 1840, 4,814; in 1850, 7,688. 
—Also a river in the same state, formed by the jane- 
tion of several streams, and which flows into the Mis- 
sissippi, on the L. bank, after a course, in a generally 
SW direction, of about 90 m. 

OBISFELDE, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, reg, and, 35 m. NW of Magdeburg, cirele 
and 21m. SW of Gardelegen, on the 1. bank of the 
Aller. Pop. in 1887, 1,651. It possesses a custom- 
house; 2 schools, an hospital, and an alms-house; and 
has a brewery, and a distillery of brandy. Tobaceo, 
chicory, and flax, are cultivated in the environs. 
oy (Sa Lovis), a settlement on the coast 

Uy 

01 


California, 40 m. N of Point Conception. 

HEL, or Nocaisx, a town of Russia in 
Enrope, in the gov. of Taurida, district and 72m. 
SSE of Oriekhoy, in the midst of steppes, on a river 
of the same name, 6 m. above its entrance into the 
sea of Azof. Although of only recent foundation, it 
is already'a place of considerable importance. Its 
inhabitants are chiefly Nogai Tartars. The embou- 
chure of the O. forms a good harbour. 


of Belgium, in 
‘near the 


‘OBJAT, a commune of France, in the dep. of the | Bridge. 


Corréze, cant. and 5 m. ENE of Ayen-Bas, and 10 
m. NW of Brives. Pop. 1,333. 

‘OBLIGADO, a village of Buenos Ayres, on the r. 
bank of the Parana, in S lat. 38° 37. The river is 
here 800 yds. wide. 


a OBNORA, a river of Russia in Europe, which has 


S 


the Rio-de- | Pol 


1. | gov. and district and 27 m. SSE of Kiev. 





its souree in the gor. of Vologda, and district of 
Griazovetz, near Volosatova; thence it flows into 
the gov. of Yaroslav; passes Lionbim; and throws it- 
self into the Kostroma, on the r. bank, at Karganova, 
and after a total course of 60 m. 

_ OBOE, or Missan, an island off the Adel coast, 
in the sea of Bab-el-Mandeb, in N lat, 12°, E long. 


43° 12. 

OBOIAN, a district and town of Russia in Eu- 
rope, in the gov. of Kursk. Pop. of district 40,000. 
‘The town is 36 m. S of Kursk, and 45 m. NNW of 
Belgorod, at the confluence of the Oboianka and 
Psiol Pop. 5,000. It has 2 churches, and carries 
on a considerable trade in grain, cattle, wax, and 
silk. ‘This town was built in 1650, by the czar Alexis 
Mikhailovitch, to defend the coast from the irrup- 
tions of the Tartars of the Crimea. 

OBOL, a river of Russia in Burope, in the gov. of 
Vitebsk, which issues from a small lake in the dis- 
trict of Gorodok, near Ozerichtehi; runs SW; and 
throws itself into the Southern Dwina, 12 m. above 

jotzk, and after a course of 75 m. 
OBOL-LANDET, an island of the gulf of Both- 
nia, near the E coast of Sweden, in N lat. 63° 42, E 
Tong. 20° 12". 

OBOLSOEN, an island of the gulf of Bothnia, 
meant E coast of Sweden, in N lat, 62° 47’, Klong. 

7° 50’. 

OBON, a town of Spain, in Aragon, in the prov. 
and 54 m. SSE of partido and 33m. WSW 
of Aleaniz, on the Rio-Martin, It has manufactories 
of woollen and linen fabrics. 

OBORKI, a town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
Vilna, district and 89 m, SE of Onchiana. 
OBORNE, a parish of Dorsetshire, 2 m. ENE of 

e, Area 593 acres, Pop. in 1851, 140. 
OBORNIK, or Osrrwnx, a circle and town of 
Prussia, in the prov. and reg. of Posen. ‘The circle 
comprises 165 sq.m, ‘The town is 18 m, NNW of 
Boren, on the r. bani of the Warthe, and at its con- 
fluence with the Wellna. Pop. in 1887, 1,499. 

OBOUKHOY, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 


‘OBBA, a river of Prussia, in the prov. and reg. of 
Posen, which has its source near a small village of 
the same name, in the cirele of Krotoszyn, and 5 m. 
N of Kozmin; waters Yaroczewo, Kriewen, and Kos- 
ten; traverses in their entire length the extensive 
marshes of the same name; passes Kopnitz, Bents- 
chen, Tirschtiegel, Meseritz, and Blesen; traverses 
several lakes; and, after a sinuous course, 
erally NW direction, of about 150 m., . 
Warthe, on the 1. bank, 1} m. W of Schwerin. ‘The 
marshes of the Obra, which extend in a NE direc. 
tion, are i By eereal nals which run NE 
towards Moszyn and the Warthe, and which commu- 
several small streams with the Oder. 

a town of Peru, in the dep. and 50 





, 3m. NW 

op. in 1831, 

847; in 1841, 992. Most of the surface consists of 
part of the Stacks mountains. 

O'BRIEN, a small group of islands in the New 
‘archipelago, 


South Shetland in S lat. 61° 28, W 
Tong. 61° 15%. 
O'BRIEN’S-BRIDGE, in co. Clare, eon- 


and O'Brien’s- 
‘Area 11,425 acres, of which 2,772 acres 
form’ detached district lying ?m. WSW of the 
‘main body. Pop. in 1841 of the whole 4,995; of the 
rural districts 4,349.» The N district of the main 
body, down to a point a little $ of the centre, is al- 
most wholly mountainous and waste; and contains 
three heights of respectively 1,729, 1,458, and ate 
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ft. of alt. above sea-level. ‘The W part of the de- 
tached district is also considerably upland, and has 
at its extremity a height of 875 ft. of alt. above sea- 
level. ‘The hamlets in the p. are Ballyvoursher, Mo- 
naglee, Ballydaw, and Ballinamona, in the main 
body, and Trough in the detached district—The v. 
of O'Brien's Bridge stands on the E verge of co. 
Clare, on the r. bank of the Shannon, 6} m. NE by 
of Limerick. The bridge which gives name to the 
¥. here crosses the Shannon, and has at its E end, in 
co. Limerick, the y. of Montpelier. ‘The arches of 
the old bridge were 14 in number, and of various 
forms and sizes, from 19 to 28 ft. in span, the whole 
built of rabble stone, in rude workmanship; yet it 
has for several centuries withstood the action of both 
the current and the atmosphere. In the course of 
1844, 7 arches of the co. Limerick end of the bridge 
were removed, and 6 of 27 ft. span each substituted 
for them. A quay 700 ft. in length was also com- 
pleted, and a lay-by formed here. Pop. 435. 

OBRIGHEIM, a village of the grand-duehy of 
Baden, in the bail. and 3 m. W of Mosbach, on the 
1. bank of the Neckar. Pop. 1,035. 

OBRISTENFELD, a town of Wiirtemberg, in 
the circle of the Neckar, and bail. of Marbach, 20m. 
NNE of Stuttgart, on the Botwar. It has a monastery. 

OBRITZBERG, a village of Austria, in the prov. 
of Lower Austria, and upper circle of the Weiner- 
Walde, 7 mn. NNW of St. Bolten, and? m. S of Wol- 
bling. ’ It has mines of coal and alum. 

OBROAZZO, or Onrovatz, a town of Dalmatia, 
in the circle and 20 m, NE of Zara, and 5 m. ENE 
of Novigrad, on the 1. bank of the Zermagna. 

OBSERVATION ISLE, an island in the W part 
of the gulf of Carpentaria, near the N coast of A\ 
tralia, in S lat. 15° 38', E long. 187° 9'.—Also an is- 
land in the strait of Magalhaens, in S lat. 52° 44’, 
'W long. 74° 85’, 3 m. E of Cape Pillar. 

OBSERVATORY INLET, an arm of the sea on 
the W coast of British North America, in N lat. 55° 
15’, W long. 134° 25’. Tt was so named by Vancou- 
ver, in consequence of several important astronomi~ 
cal observations made in it. 

OBSERVATORY ISLE, or Pupyoxa, an island 
of the 8. Pacific, near the NE coast of New Caledo- 
nia, in S lat. 20° 16’ 40”, E long. 164° 25' 17”. 

OBSKAIA-GOUBA. See Ont (Gur or). 

O-BUDA. See Ovex (Att). 

OBYA, a river of Russia in Europe, in the gov. of 
Perm, which has its source in the NW part of the 
district of Okhansk; runs NE; and throws itself into 
the Kama, on the r. bank, 5¢ m. N of Perm, and 
after a course of about 105 m. 

_ OBVA, or Ouvixsx, a town of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. and 60 m. NW of Perm, and district of 
Solikatsk, on the Jazva, a small affluent of the 
Obva, Its inhabitants, about 300 in number, em- 
ploy themselves chiefly in agriculture and the chase. 

OBWALDEN. See Usree-Waupen. 

OBY (Great), an island of the Molucea Archi- 
pelago, to the S of Gilolo, and NNW of Ceram. 

its NE point is in S lat. 1° 26” 5”, and E long. 127° 
58’ 18”. It is about 48 m. in length from E to W, 
and 24 m. in breadth. The sultan of Bachian has a 
pearl fishery on the coast. ‘The Dutch have or had 
4 fort on its W coast. 
OBY (Lrrrce), an island of the Molueca Archi- 
alittle to the W of Great Oby island, in S 
t. 1° 24’, and E long. 127° 10, It is about 7 m. 
in length. 

OBY (Puro), an island of the Eastera 

the coast of Cambodia, in N lat. 8° 25%, 














near 
Iisa 


high mass of granite, 10 or 12 m. in circumf, and 


OBYDZA, a village of Galicia in the circle of 
Sandec, 14 m. SW of Nowi-Sandec, on a small 
affluent of the Dunajec, in a mountainous locality. 
Tt has a glass-work. 

OCA (Stera Dz), arange of mountains in Spain, 
in the Iberian chain, of which it forms the N part. 
Tt joins the Cantabrian chain on the S side in the N 
part of the prov. of Palencia, between the sources of 
the Ebro and Palencia; rans SE into the prov. of 
Burgos; and to the SE of the town of that name, 
unites with the Sierra de 8. Millan. It has a total 
length of about 75 m. 

OCAIDO, a town of New Grenada, in the dep. of 
the Cauca and prov. of Choco, 120 m. N of Novita, 
and 300 m. N of Hopayan. 

OCAMBARO, a town of Mexico, in the state of 
Mechoacan, 66 m. SE of Valladolid, on the rond 
from that town to Toluca, and to the W of the 
ancient mines of Angangeo. 

OCANA, a judicial partido and town of Spain, 
in New Custile, and in the prov. of Toledo.—The 
town is 27m. ENE of Toledo, and 80 m. SSE of 
Madrid, on the summit of a hill, at the entrance toa 
fine plain. Pop. 4,500. It is still enclosed by some 
portions of its ancient walls, bat has lost to a great 
extent its former magnificence. The streets are 
broad and well paved. It has a handsome square. 
The houses are substantially built of stone. The 
principal edifices are the palace of the Duke De 
Frias, the government house, the fountains, of which 
one is remarkably beautiful, and the parish churches, 
of which there are four. It has also numerous con- 
‘vents, an hospital and barracks; and possesses man- 
ufactories of soap, coarse woollen fabrics, hosiery, 














clothed with luxuriant vegetation from it i 
th laxuriant vegetation from its sammit to 


leather, and pottery. A victory was here gained 
over the Spani fards by the French, on the 19th Nov. 
1809. The environs are very fertile —Also a town 
in Andalusia, in the prov. and 27 m. N of Almeria, 
in a plain remarkable for its fertility—Also a town 
of New Grenada, in the dep. of the Magdalena, 114 
m. SE of Mompox, and 270 m. NNE of Santa-Fe-de- 
Bogota, on the r. bank of the Rio-del-Oro, a small 
affluent of the Lebrija, and in a section of the Andes 
to which it gives its name. Pop. 5,000. Copper is 
found in the vicinity. 

OCATAHULA, a lake of the state of Louisiana, 
U. S., between the parishes of Ocatahula and 
Rapi It is about 24m. in length from NE to 
‘SW, and 6m. in breadth: and is traversed by a river 
of the same name, which has its source in the NE 
of the co. of Natchitoches; runs SE; and joins 
itself with the Wachitta on the r. bank, opposite the 
es of the Tensas and after a course of about 

m. 

OCCHIOBELLO, a village of Austria, in Lom- 
bardy, in the prov. of Polesina, 15 m. SW of Rovigo, 
and 8 m. N of Ferrara, on the 1. bank of the Po. 


Pop. 1,168, 

OCCIMIANO, or Ocmrano, a town of Sardinia, 
in the diy. and 14 m. NNW of Alexandria, red 
Ky SE of Casale, on a hill near the Po. Pop. 








OCCLESTONE, a township in Middlewich py ia 
Cheshire. Area 721 acres. Pop. in 1851, 117. 

OCCOLD, a parish of Suffolk, 2m. SSE of Bye, 
and comprised in the parl. boundaries of that burgh. 
Area 1,479 acres. Pop. in 1841, 578;_in 1851, 620. 

OCEAN, an island of the South Pacific, to the 
SW of the islands, in S lat. 0° 48’, and 


E long. 170° 49’.—Also a small island in the Auck- 
land group, lying in the centre of Port Ross bay. _ 
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aisia, Australia, and Polynesia. Within the limits thns defined, 
stretching 10,000 m. in every direction, we have & vast expanse 
of ocean with a profusion of islands’ scattered over it, whose 
combined area probably exceeds 2,500,000 sq.m. See article 


Avsrnanta, reset 5 
lage of Spain, in the prov. an 
Pop. 224. 





OCENTESO, 
45 m. E of Guadala: 

OCEOLA, a township of Livingston co., Mi 
gan, U.S. Pop. 504.—Also a village of Mississippi 
co, Arkansas, 

OCHA, ariver of Asiatic Russia, in the gov. of 
Tobolsk, which issues from Lake Tenis, and after 








i 











1. bank. 
Salazar. Pop. 1,204. 
ror. 
"op. 
1,165. 
OCHELHERSNIDORE, a village of Prussia, in 
1,200. 
mencing about 2m. from the river Forth, in the 





an E and N course of 150 m., joins the Irtish on the 

OCHAGAVIA, atown of Spain, in the prov., and 
27 m. ENE of Pampeluna, in the valley of the 

OCHANDIANO, a town of Spain, in the 
and 27m. SW of Bilbao, on the Urquiola. 

*OCHANSK, a town of Russia. in the gov. and 40 
m. WSW of Perm, on the river Kama. 
the reg. and 60 m. NW of Liegnitz. Pop. 

OCHIL. HIDES, a range of mountains com- 
vicinity of Burling and extending in an ENE diree- 
tion to the frith of Tay. ‘The range runs parallel to 
the Grampians; forms the screen on the Lowlani 
side of Strathallan and Lower Strathearn; and lies 
across the head of the whole serene of Fife, de~ 
fending it, and the low ground of Kinross, Culroes, 


and Clackmannan, from the storms which come 
down the glens and gorges of the Grampians. Its 


Tength is about 24 m,; its average breadth about 12. 
Its SE side, especially toward the Forth is steep; 
and even its NW side rises, on the whole, with a 


ater abruptness than belongs to most of the 
ittish ranges. Its summits are highest at its SW 
end, and might, especially there, as well as in other 
parts of the range, be termed mountainous, but for 
the vicinity of the Highland alps. Two of the sum- 
mits overlooking the Forth are Bencleugh, or the 
hill of Alva, 2,800 ft. above sea-level, and the 
loftiest of the range; and Demyat-hill, 1,345 ft. 
above sea-level. e King’s Seat, about 4 m. from 
‘Dollar, attains an elevation of 2,000 ft. above the 
yalley of the Devon at Dollar, or 2,160 ft. above the 
level of the sea, Most of the range is of a beautiful 
green, and affords excellent sheep- Of 
shoots so low that they rarely lift a sammit more 
than 500 ft. high, run down the whole peninsula of 
Fife, and, along with the beautiful Lomond-hills, 
and some less considerable isolated hills, impart to it 
that undulated contour which so pleasingly charac- 
terizes its appearance. The main range is unusually 
rich in its minerals; and, besides yielding round its 
base large supplies of coal and of stratification super- 
incumbent on the coal-measures, has furnished from 
its interior large quantities of various valuable 
metals, ‘ . af 
OCHILTREE, a parish nearly in the centre 
Kyle and of "Ayrhire, 8 ‘m. long, 5 m. broad. Pop. 
in 1881, 1,562; in 1851, 1,787.—The villag i 
pleasantly situated on the 1. bank of the 4 
mediately below the confinence with it of the Bur- 
nock, 4 m. from Cumnock. 
OCHOLNICA, a village of Galicia, 18 m. SW of 
Nowi-Sandec. 
OCHOTSK. See Oxxorsx. 
OCHRIDA, a sanjak of Albania, between the 
arallels of 40° 40’ and 41° 45’ N; bounded on the 
by the sanjak of Skutari; on the E by Monastir; 
on the S and SW by Avlona; and on the W by El- 
bassan. It is traversed on the E by the Hellenic 
mountains, ramifications of which extend tow 











+ 


its centre. The Beratino waters it on the S, and the 


Skanli intersects it centrally. Towards its E fron- 
tier lies the lake of O.,.giving rise to the Bl 
—lIts chief town, of the same name, is situated on 
the declivity of Mount Maniana-Petrin, on the NE 
side of the lake of Ochrida, 100 m.N of Janina. Its 
pop., amounting to abont 6,000, descended from a 
colony of Bulgarians, is employed chiefly in the 
neighbouring mines, which yield sulphur and silver. 
—The lake of O., the ancient Lychni is 
about 18 m. in length from N to 8, and 8 m. broad. 
OCHSENFURT, a town of Bavarian Franconia, 
on the Maine, 10 m. SE of Wurtzburg. Pop. 2,000. 
OCHSENHAUSEN, a town of rember on 
the Rottum, 14 m. S of Ulne. Pop. 1,350. is 
the chief place of a petty principality, with 6,000 in- 
habitants, which formed the territory of the rich 
abbey of Ochsenhausen, and was given to Prince 
‘Metternich in 1803. . 
OCHSENSTOCK, a mountain of the Alps, in the 
‘Swiss cant. of Unterwalden, Alt, 7,742 ft.’ above 
sea-level. 
OCHSENKOPF, one of the principal summits of 
the Fichtelgebirge, in Bavaria. Alt. 582 toises = 


1,138 yds. 

OCHSHAUSEN, village of Hesse-Cassel, 2 m. 
SSE of Cassel. Pop. 450. 

OCHTA. See Oxnra. 

OCHTE, a river of Hanover, which rises to the E 
of Ehranburg, and joins the Weser, on the 1. bank, 

ta NNW course of 36 m. 

OCHTINA, a town of Hungary, 80 m. § by W of 
Kesmark. Pop. 800. 

OCHTRUP, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 
27 m. NW of Munster. Pop. 927. 

OCTY, a village of Spain, in the prov. of Vittoria, 
on the Rio-Yugalez, Pop. 260. 

OCKBROOK, a parish of Derbyshire 5f m. E by 
Sof Derby. Area 1,730 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,763. 

OCKE, a river of Berkshire, which rans into the 
‘Thames at Abingdon, after an E course of 20 m.— 
‘Also a river in Devonshire, which rans into the Tor- 
Hage, below Hathereih. 

\GKENDON (Norru and Sovra), two adjoining 
rishes in Essex, 7 m. from Romford. Area of 
North O., 1,698 acres; of South 02,907, Pop. of 
North 0.in'1841, 806; in 1851, 388. Pop. of South 
©. in 1841, 968; in 1851, 1, 

OCKER, a considerable riv 
has its source in the Harz: through a beautiful 
valley among those mountains; waters Wolfenbiittel 
and Brunswick; enters the kingdom of Hanover, and 
falls into the Aller, on the 1. bank, 5 m. W of Giff- 
horn, after a prevailingly N course of 76m. Great 
quantities of timber are floated down from the Harz 
by this river—Also a town in the duchy of Bruns- 
wiek, on the river Ocker, 3 m. NW of Harzburg. 


Pop. 480. 

“GCKHAM, a parish of Surrey, 1 m. B of Ripley. 
Area 2,340 acres. Pop. in 1841, 640; in 1851, 649. 

OCKEEY, parish of Surg, 6 m8 by W of 
Dorking. Area 4,286 acres. Pop. in 1851, 641. 

OCLASIR, a town of Hindostan, in the 

erat, district of Baroach, on the Nerbu 
LE-PITCHARD, a parish of Herefordshire, 7 

m. ENE of Hereford. Area 1,507 acres. Pop. in 
1851, 221, 

OGLONIA (Cars), a cape on the NE coast of 
the island of Negropont, in N lat. 88° 28°. 

OCMULGEE, a river of Georgia, U. S., which, 
after flowing in'a SSE direction 200 m., joins the 
Oconee, and with it forms the Altamaha’ 

OCONA, a port of Peru, in the prov. of Arequi 
sicaist on ver of the tame name, 96 z=, WNW. 
of Arequipa. 
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OCONEE, a river of Georgia, U. S., which unites 
with the Ocmulgee to form the Altamaha. 
+ OCOPA, a mission-college of Pera, in the prov. 
of Xauxa, 116m. E of Lima. 
(GO, a deserted town of Guatimala, in the 


coast of N. Carolina, between Albemarle and Pam- 
lico sound, in N lat. 34° 55’. On each side of the 
channel are dangerous shoals. 
OCSABAMBA, 2 river of Peru, in the prov. of 
Chumbivileas, which rises in the Andes, and enters 


the Apurimac, K, oe 

" ‘ARARO CREEK, a river of Pennsylvania, 
ga divides Lancaster and Chester cos., and 
runs into the Susquebannah, in Maryland, about 5 
1m. below the Pennsylvania frontier. a town- 
ship of Lancaster ¢0., Pennsylvania. 

OCLEVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
La Manche, 1 m. SW of Cherbourg. Pop. 1,508.— 
Also a village ta the dep. of Seine-Inferieure, 5 m. 
N of Havre. Pop. 1,923. 

OCTOYAS, a river of the La Plata confederation, 
in the prov. of Salta, which runs E, and enters the 
Vermeio, on the |. bank, in S lat. 23° 30. 

OCUMARA, a bay on the coast of Venezuela, 5 
leagues E of Porto-Cabello, and about 28 m. SSE of 
Caraccas. Its port is good and well-sheltered. The 
village is at the distance of one league from the port, 
and is watered by a river of the same name, which 
discharges itself into the bay. 

OCZAKOY. See Orcuaxor. 

ODCOMBE, a parish of Somersetshire, 3 m. W. 
by S of Yeovil. Area 1,296 acres. Pop. in 1851, 713. 

ODDALENGO (Grasp and Picco1o), two 

jages of the Sardinian states, in the 
prov. and 15 m. W of Casale. 

ODDINGLEY, a parish of Worcestershire, 3 m. 
S by E of Droitwich. Area 869 acres. Pop. 185. 

ODDINGTON, a parish of Gloucestershire, 24 m. 
E of Stow-on-the-Wold. Area 1,660 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 525; in 1851, 545—Also a parish of Ox- 
fordshire, 5 m. S by W of Bicester. Area 1,410 
acres. Pop. in 1841 and 1851, 126. 

ODDRODE, a township of Cheshire, in the p. of 
Astbury, 3§ m: S by W of Congleton. Area 3,692 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,518; in 1851, 1,853. 

ODDS, a peninsula in the NW of the island of 
Sieland, in Denmark, to the W of the Isafiord. Its 
inhabitants differ considerably in their appearance 
and manners from those on the E coast of the island. 

ODEGA, a river of Portugal, which rises on the 
Serra-de-M 
the r. bank, after a course of 30 m. 

ODELL, a parish of Bedfordshire, 8 m. NW of 
Bedford. Area 2,980 acres. Pop. in 1851, 538. 

ODEMIRA, a river of Portugal, in Alemtejo, 
which rises in the Serra-de-Monchique, and falls into 
the Atlantic, 5 m. below Villa-Nova-de-Milfontes. It 
is navigable to the town of Odemira, about 20m. from 
its mouth, and 58 m. SW of Beja. The town has a 
pop. of 2,000. 

ODENAS, a village of Franee, in the dep. of the 
Rhone, cant. and 5 m. WSW of Belleville, Pop. 690. 

ODENHEIM, s town of Baden, 14 m. S of Hei- 
delberg. Pop. 1,000. 

ODENKIRCHEN, a town of Prussia, in the reg. 
and 17m. WSW of Dusseldorf, on the Niers. Pop. 
1,100. It has manufactories of cotton, silk, and 





















paper. 
ODENSEE, or more correctly ODENSE, a town of, 
Denmark, the cap. of the island of Funen, situated 
on a small river which runs into a bay of the same 
} name about @ mile from the town, 86 m. WSW of 
$ Copenhagen. It is a handsome town, though one of 











Sheen 


temuro, and flows into the Sadiio, on | terberg 


the oldest in Denmark, its origin being attributed to 
Odin, the deified hero of Gothic nations. Its chief 
are woollens, leather, iron wares, and 

soap. Pop. in 1846, 10,300. ‘The Danish lan, 
is spoken here with purity. At a diet held here in 
1528, the discipline of the Danish church was settled 

the Reformation. 
ODENSHOLM, a small low islet at the entrance 
of the gulf of Finland, in N lat. 59° 18, E long. 
22 


ODENWALD, a mountainous district of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, stretching between the Neckar and the 
Main. The Weschnitz, Winkel, Modan, and Schwara- 
bach, affluents of the Rhine, rise on’ its W flank; 
the iter and the Lax, affinents of the Neckar, and 
the Mumling and Gersprenz, affinents of the Main, 
on its 1. Its highest points are the Felsberg, the 
Malchen, the Katzenbuchel, the Oelberg, and the 
Kaiserstahl. 

ODER, a river of Germany, the course of which 
is chiefly in the Prussian states. It rises in Moravia, 
about 14 m, ENE of Olmiitz, on a spur of the Suz 
detes, and at an alt. of 990 ft. above sea-level; rans 
N, then SE, and then NE, and enters Silesia; lows 
through that prov., in which it receives the Ostra- 
witza and the Olsa, and passes Ratibor, Kosel, Op- 
pel, Brieg, Koeben, Glogau, and Nen-Salz, and 
receives the Neisse; enters Brandenburg, where it 
receives the Bober on the 1., and the Wartha on the 
r, and passes Crossen, Frankfort, and Custrin; and 
turning NNE, enters Pomerania, where it divides 
into 4 branches, only one of which retains the name, 
while the three others are known as the Parnitz, and 
the Great)and Little Redlitz. ‘These several arms 
reunite in the lake of Damm, and after emerging 
from it, expand into the Stettin-haff, which discharges 
itself into the Baltic by three arms,—the Peene on 
the W, the Swiene in the middle, and the Dievenow 
on the E. These latter streams form by their wind- 














conrse, and passes through extensive fo 
reaching the level ground, its impetuosity diminish 
but its volume of water, swelled by ai streams, 
and subject to sudden increase, frequently inundates 
the plains on its banks. It becomes navigable for 
small boats so high as Ratibor, and for barges of 40 
and 50 tons up to Breslan. ‘It communicates by 
canals with the Elbe and the Vistula. A 

ODER, a river of Hanover, which rises in the 
Harz forest, 6 m. N of St.-Andreasberg; passes Lat 
and Scharefels; receives the Sieber, and 
falls into the Ruhme, in the principality of Grabet 
hagen, at a point 9 m. of Gottingen, after # 
course of 36 m. 

ODERAL, a walled town of Moravia, 21 m. 8 of 

pau, on the r. bank of the Oder. Pop. 2,800. 
Tt has woollen factories. 

ODERBERG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Brandenburg, on the Oder, 88 m. NE of Berlin. 
Pop. 2,900.—Also a town of Austrian Silesia, on the 

20 m. NW of Teschen. Pop. 900. 

ODEREN, a town of France, in the dep. of Haut- 
Rhin, 21 m. N of Befort. Pop. 1,200. 

ODERNHEIM, See Gav-Ovenxnem. 

, or GLAN-Operxnent, a town of 
Bavaria, situated on the r. bank of the Glan, 25 m- 
SW of Mentz. Pop. 1,200. 

ODERWITZ, 2 town of Saxony, 21 m. SE of 
Bautzen. Pop. 2,600, chiefly employed in linen 
manufactori 


ries. 
ODERZO, a town of Austrian Italy, in the d 

of Treviso, on the Manticano, an affluent of the 

venza. 25 m. NNE of Venice. Pop. 3,200. It ray 
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the ancient ium, and had a small port on the 
Adriatic, with which it commonicated by means of 
¢ lagunes. 


OD) a of European Russia, in the gov. 
of Kherson, ta tie W howe ofateaat bay ofthe 
Black sea, between the mouths of the Dniester and 
the Dnieper, formed by an arm of the Black sea which 

itches about 10 m. N, in N lat. 46° 28° 9”, E long. 

44’ 5”. It is entirely of modern erection. In 
1778, the Russian gov. selected Kherson, at the 
mouth of the Dnieper, as a military and commercial 
ponjon the Black sea. But the place proved un- 

ealthy, and in other inconvenient; and 

after the cession of ia, at the peace of Ji 
in 1792, Catherine II. fixed on this place—then call 
Khodja-bey, and consisting of only a few 
the future mercantile emporium of her empire on 
this sea. Catherine bestowed on the new port the 
name Odessus, since Italianized. It con- 
siderable advantages; without having a river, it has 
afine bay, with good holding-ground, and sufficient 
depth of water almost to the very edge for the larg- 
est ships of war. Several regiments were employed 
on the construction of the public works, and in the 
course of two years considerable progress was made 
in the formation of the new port. ‘The emperor 
Alexander followed up the views of Catherine. In 
1803, he reduced the import and export duty; and 
in 1804 an entrepot was established at O., at which 
goods were allowed to remain for 18 months with- 
ut paying duty. The pop. in 1804 had risen to 
15,000. In 1820 it was 36,000; in 1833, 50,312; 
and in 1845, 70,877, exclusive of the garrison. 

General description.) The town an im- 
posing appearance from the sea, its bold cliffs being 
crowned with white buildings of considerable size, 
and in some instances of classical character. It is 
in the form of an oblong, and situated on a slope, 
which gives it bot ened of an amphitheatre. 
It is fortified inthe lern style, and has on theE side 
a citadel that commands the port. ‘The port itself is 
formed by two moles, one of which, in the form 
of a quadrant of a circle, has regular parapets and 
embrazures for cannon; the interior is divided by 
smaller moles and quays. At the one extremity is 
the citadel, at the other the Iazaretto. A row of. 
barracks forms a line between the harbour and the 
town. A light-honse has been erected on a project- 
ing point on the S side of the bay. The roadstead 
is extensive, and the anchorage safe in summer, being 
sheltered from every wind butthe NE. The result of 
observations made during several successive years, is, 
that on the average the navigation of the is inter- 
rupted by ice during only 39 days in the year: 
though in particular years the gulf has remained 
frozen for two months together, while in others the 
navigation has been sometimes wholly unimpeded 
even in the month of January. A gigantic stair- 
case of 200 steps conducts from the centre of the 
town to the beach. ‘The streets of the town are 
wide, straight, and crossing each other at Fight angles 
but badly paved, dusty in summer, and dirty in 
winter. ‘The principal buildings are the churches, 
the admiralty-court, the custom-honse, and the hos- 
pital, all ry joining the Lagegices exchan; = 
imnseum, the opera-house, and the theatre. To the 
N of the town are a number of warehouses for salt 
and salted provisions; and to the W, at some dis- 
tance, are reservoirs for water, that article being 
scarce, and artesian wells having been sunk in vain. 
Firewood is also scarce. The establishments for 
education are a lyceum on the plan of those in 
France, and schools for trade and navigation; also 
schools for the instruction of girls. The chief disad- 

















a of the place are the scarcity of wood and 


besa net ol nt tema degree of un- 
healthiness in the climate. ‘: bs 


O. contained, in 1889, 6494 genes Ne 
classes; 17 places ‘worship, of different rites; 
Scharitable institutions; 646 corn stores ormaagazines; 
900 shops of various denominations; 4 chief hotels, 
and 1,535 cellars, of which 496 are used as the depo- 
sitories of wines and ‘The expense of 
lodging was at one period very great; and even now a 
g00d floor, consisting of 7 or'8 rooms, eannot be had 
for Jess than an annual rent of from 1,200 to 2,000 
roubles. Tn regard to edneation, O. possesses 8 pub- 
lic and 10 private seminaries for the instruction of 
the youth. ‘The boys’ schools form two-thirds of the 
whole and contained, in 1832, 1874 pupils; the 


schools Hence it appears that the 

tion of female tamale pupa is shout 1 in 8; of fers 
pupils to the female pop. 1 in 60; of male pupils to 
the male pop.1 in 19% and of the whole of the pupils 
of both sexes to the total pop. 1 in every 28 inhia 
bitants. ‘The number of volumes imported into O. 
from foreign states was in 1831, 25,000: and in 1833, 
40,000. ‘The total number of books printed in O. in 
1832 and 1893 was 16, of which 6 were works on 
scientific subjects; 6 works in general literature, and 
the remainder, elementary treatises connected with 
education. Besides the two publi libraries—that 
of the city and of the society of rural economy—and 
amuscum of antiquities, O. contained in 1832, 4 ciren- 
lating libraries, two French, one Russian, and the other 
German, to which are attached reading-rooms, boast 
ing 280 subseribers, of one in every 218 inhabitants, 
‘There were 6 periodical publications in French and 


sian. 
Trade and commerce.) ‘The great article of export is 
corn from tho Ukraing and neighbouring provlesis is 
brought in earts or 8 drawn by oxen, and Iond- 
ed on an average with 5 chetwerts, or somewhat less 
than 34 bush., which travel in companies, and stop at 
intervals, to let the oxen feed in the steppes or vast 
natural pastures by the way. In summer—the sea- 
son when this conveyance chiefly takes place—several 
hundred waggons arrive in the town in a single day. 
‘The other articles produced in the Ukraine are 
tallow, hides, flax, and timber; but hitherto the ex- 
port of these from O. has been stnall, Brewing and 
Aistilling are carried on on a large seale; and there 
are some manufactories of woollens, silk, gunpowder, 
and soap. A great disadvantage hitherto has been 
the want of mechanics for the town, and of farmers 
for the surrounding district. The government has 
spared no expense to procure both settlers in the 
country tonnd O. are allowed a house, a pair of 
oxen, a plough, a little money, and exemption from 
all taxes and military service during 25 years. ‘The 
natare of the soil immediately around O., and the 
frequent recurrence of droughts, oppose serious ob- 
stacles to the pursuits of agriculture. ‘The harvest 
of 1832 did not yield the previous sowing, and the 
hole quantity of com obtained did mot amount to 
3,998 chetwerts. Though thirty years ago scarcely 
2 garden ‘was to be secs in te cavirdag, here are 
{ 

















now, at least, 226 flourishing gardens or vineyards: 
the grapes grown in the latter produced in 1832, 
9,589 wedros, or about 30,009 of wine—In 
1832, the number of in O. of different 
descriptions, (including 3 printing establishments,) 
was 30, which gave employment to 850 workinen. 
The mean number of workimen annually employed in H 
the private: of artisans in the of10 j 
years, from 1823 to 1882, was 2,627, or one in every 

19 inhabitants; and that each workman, 
one year with another. earns on the average 50 
roubles per month, we find that the manufacturing’ 
costs of the work completed by the artisans of O. i 
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1832, was 1,764,600 roubles; and in 1823 that it was 
only 895,200, or considerably less than half. The 
number of capitalists in 1833 was 46. ‘The fisheries 
on the borders of the Black sea are conducted by 
489 individuals, divided into 46 companies. By the 
emperor Alexander's ukase of March 1804, already 
noticed, all foreign goods of which the importation 
by sea to O. was permitted, as well as those coming 
from other towns in Russia, were allowed to pass 
duty-free for Moldavia and Wallachia by the custom- 
houses of Mobiley and Doubassaa; for Austria, by 
those of Radzilow; for Russia, by those of Kezinsky ; 
and foreign goods sent to Ovby the said custom- 
houses were allowed to be shipped free of duty: 
these liberal institutions told well for the prosperity 
of 0. which became one of the great commercial 
tows of Eastern Hurope. But dassled by the pros: 
of great it to the customs, Russia adopt 
re ate system of prohibitive duties; and 
in 1822, an ukase abolished the freedom of the port 
of O. The effects of this unwise measure were soon 
apparent, and the emperor reinstated O. as a free 
port, for a term of 30 years, but with certain re- 
strictions. In 1849, the czar prolonged the fran- 
chise of the port for five years, but raised the 
duties on imports from one-fifth to two-fifths, and 
to three-fifths on wine, tea, and sugar. 

‘The exports through the port of O., from 1824 to 
1882, averaged annually 16,431,289 roubles, and the 
‘imports 8,117,341'; thus leaving an excess of exports 
over imports in the whole of the above period of con- 
siderably more than double. The greatest amount of 
exports and imports took place in 1830 and 1832, and 
the least in 1828 and 1829, in the first of which years 
the exports fell short of those of 1827—The import 
trade of O. during the year 1849 exhibited a consider- 
able increase over that of any previons period; for 
although the returns for 1847 showed an excess of 
739,938 roubles in value over that of 1849, in these 
returns were included no less than 4,500,000 rs. re- 
mitted in specie to pay for grain exported chiefly to 








Great Britain to an unprecedented extent. During 
the year 1849, however the imports consisted chi 

of foreign and colonial products, amongst whi 
were 71,320 pods of raw cotton, 165,254 p. olive oil, 
150,440 p. refined sugar, 39,524 Pe Zam sop, and 
30,072 p. coffee. Of manufactured goods the i 

were in yalue: silk, 262,712 r.; cotton, 450,000 ne . 
linen, 76,283 r.; woollen, 416,978 x. The total 
amount of the foreign import and export trade in 
1849 was 29,551,086 r, or about £4,500,000. The 
total yalue of imports was 10,373,360 silver r., being 
1,184,557 silver r. more than in 1848; 739,938 less 
than in 1847; and 2,627,953 more than in 1846, 
The total exports during 1849 amounted to 
19,177,626 silver r, against 20,873,078 in 1848; 
34,764,962 in 1847, and 22,763,052 in 1846. The 
export of tallow in 1849 was smaller than for many 
‘years past, being only 145,634 poods against 452,841 
in 1848. The quantity exported im 1849. was 
1,714,138 chet., against 2,059,097 in 1848. ‘The exe 
port of other breadstuffs was also inconsiderable as 
compared with previous years, with the exception of 
maize, which was larger than usual, amounting to 





45,836 chet., and of meal which was exported to the 
extent of 47.907 sacks. OF the total quantity of 
breadstuffs exported during 1849, one-half went to 


Great Britain, the shipments of wheat alone for this 
country spiceniing 0 840,612 chet. The export of 
wool in 1849 was larger than for any of the five] 
vious years, being 248,278 poods (of which 170 
p. were for England) against 103,161 p. in 1848, and 
142,610 in_ 1847, The number of vessels which 
arrived at O. during the year 1849, was 911; whilst 
the number of departures was 909, against 1,045 
sailed in ', 1,642 in 1847, and 1,331 in 1846, 

In the subjoined chart of the NW: angle of the 
Black sea, the site of Akerman i of Ovidiopol, 
at b; of Odessa, at c; of Otchakov, at d; of Nikolaey, 
at the influx of the Ingul into the Bug, at ¢; and of 
Kherson, on the Dnieper, at f; Kinburn bay is 
marked g; and Tendra-point, A, 
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ODET, a river of France, in the dep. of Morbihan, 
which rises to the NE of Leuhan, and runs SSW to 
the gulf of Gascony. 

ODEYPORE. « town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Malwab, in N lat. 23° 58’. It is situated on a 
rock, and contains a Hindu temple of some celebrity. 
—Aiso a town in the prov. of Bahar, district of Pal. 
amow, in N lat. 23° 52'—Also a town of Bengal, 

the cap. of the independent kingdom of 
‘Tipperah, on the § bank of the Gumti, 25 m. E of 
Comillah.—Also a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Gundwana, in N lat, 22° 37’. 

ODEYPUR. See Mewan. 

ODEYPUR, or Uprror, a town of Hindostan, the 
capital of the district of Mewar, situated on the S 
side of the Banass river, 185 m. SSW of Ajmir, in N 
lat. 24° 85, E long. 73° 44, It is surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of hills, and can only be approached 
through three narrow defiles, barely wide enough to 
admit a carriage, When Chitur, the former cay 
was taken by the Mahommedans, in the beginning 
of the 14th cent, the royal family took refuge in 
this place. Its palace is a fine building of marble on 
the banks of a large lake, 

ODIARZA, a river of Portugal, in the prove of 
Alemtejo, which rises near Beja, and runs E to the 
Guadiana, which it joins near Os-Pedroaos, after a 
course of 86 m. 

ODIEL, a river of Spain, in the prov. of Seville, 
which rises near Santa-Ana; runs SW; and falls, 
after a short course, into the sea, near Huelva. 

ODIHAM, a parish and town of Hants, 22 m. 
ENE of Winchester, on the road from London to 
Winchester. Area of p. 7.287 acres. Pop. in 1801, 
1,485; in 1841, 2,817; in 1851, 2,811. The town is 
pretty-well built, and has some worsted-yarn and 
silk. factories. ‘There was formerly a royal palace 
and park here, the remains of which still retain the 
palace. ‘The celebrated grammarian, 
, was born here in 1468. 

ODOJEY, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Tula, 
on the 1. bank of the Upa, 42 m. SW of Tula. Pop. 


2,000. 

ODOLO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
prov. and 12 m, NE of Brescia, on the Seriola. Pop. 
1,000. It has forges, and manufactories of agricul- 
tural implements. 

‘ODON, a river of France, in the dep. of Calvados, 
which falls into the Orne at Caen, after a NE course 
of 25 m. 

O'DORNEY, a parish of co. Kerry, 4 m. N of 
Tralee. Area 7,227 acres. Pop. 3,142. 

ODOWARA, a town of Japan, in the island of 
Nifon, 45 m. SSW of Jedo, said to contain 1,000 
houses. <é é = 

ODRA, a river of Spain, in the prov. of Burgos, 
which rises near Reboledo-de-Trasspana, and rune S 
to the Pisuerga, which it joins on the r. bank after a 
conrse of 50 m. 

ODRAU. See Onerav. 

ODRINKA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 18 
m. SW of Charkov. Pop. 1,800. 

ODROWAG, a town of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Sandomir, 12 m. ESE of Konskie. 

ODRZYPOL, a town of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Sandomir, 18 m, NE of 0. 

ODSTOCK, a parish of Wilts, 3 m. S of Salis- 
Be Area 1,220 acres. Pop. in 1851, 181. 

IDUCHAPA, a river of Peru, in the prov. of 
Loxa, which enters the Leon, in S lat. 3° 26. 

ODYK, a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
Utrecht, 5 m. SE of that city. 

‘OE, a small island of Denmark, situated a little to 
the N of Laaland, in N lat. 54° 58. 

OEBISFELD. See Onisreuve. 






































OED, a village of the archd. of Austria, 15 m. 
ESE of Saint-Polten. 

OEDA, a village of Persia, in Farsistan, 50m. W 
of Yezd. 

OEDELEM, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of 
W. Flanders, 6 m. ESE of Bruges. ' Pop. 3,500. 

OEDELFINGEN. See EDELFINGEN. 

OEDENBURG, or Sorroxy-Varweore, a pala- 
tinate in the W of Hungary, bounded on the W and 
N by the archd. of Austria; on the E by the river 
Raab; and on the S by the com. of Kisenburg. Its 
area is 1,800 sq.m. Its pop. in 1887 was 220,198, 
composed of a mixed race of German and Magyar 
descent, with about one-eighth of Croats, and some 

the E this country is fat; but the 
tersected by three ranges of mountains. 
On the NE is the lake of Neusiedel, and some ex- 
tensive marshes, fed by the Wielka, the Ikva, the 
Repeze, and the Litile Raab. It produces rye and 
hi fruit in profusion. Near the eap,, and 
ity of the town of Rust, is produced a red 
wine inferior only toTokay. ‘The chief mineral pro- 
ducts are coal and lime, which are exported to the 
adjacent provs. The chief towns are Oedenburg, 
Rust, and Eisenstadt. 

Oxpexnens, or Sornoxy,—the Sopronium of the 
Romans,—the cap. of the above palatinate, stands in 
a pleasant district, 87 m. SSE of Vienna, near the 
Raab branch of the Vienna and Cilly railway. Pop. 
in 1845, 12,216. It is neatly built, and has several 
Lutheran and Catholic churches, a Catholic and a 
Latheran gymnasium, and a theatre. Fine woollens, 
glass, and potash, are made here; but O. derives its 
chief importance from its markets for corn and cattle, 
being an intermediate station between Hungary and 
Austria. ‘Tobacco, wax, and honey, are also'exten- 
sively traded in. 

OEDENDORF, a village of Wiirtemberg, 2 m. 
NNW of Jailsdorf. 

OEDENHEIM, a town of Wiirtemberg, near 
Heilbronn, on the. bank ofthe Kocher, Pop. 1400. 

OEDENROODE (Satvr), a town of Holland, in 

N. Brabant, on the Dommel, 12 m. SSW of Bois-le- 
Due. Pop. 1,200. 
» OEDERAN, or Oxperx, a town of Saxony, on 
the river Hélzelbach, 27 m. WSW of Dresden. It is 
neatly built, and has manufactories of linen, parch- 
ment, and pottery-ware. Pop. 2,500. 

OEDING, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 36 
m. W of Munster. Pop. 300. 

OEDT, « town of Prussia, in the reg. and 18 m. 
NW of Dusseldorf, near the r. bank of the Niers. 
Pop. 1,000. 

OEFFINGEN, a village of Wiirtemberg, 4 m. NE 
of Canstadt. Pop. 800. 

OEHNSBACH, a village of Baden, 6 m, SW of 


Achern. 
OEHRHOLM, a village of Denmark, in the is- 
land of Sicland, about 9 m. from Copenhagen, 
OEHRINGEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, on the 
river Ohr, 88 m_ NNE of Stuttgart. Ii has caste 
the residence of the prince of Hohenlohe-Neuen- 
stein, a high school, and a seminary for the educa 
tion of schoolmasters. Pop. 3,150. It has manu- 
factories of cottons and ‘and a brisk traffic in 
of the grand-duchy 











corn and cattle—Also a vi 
of Baden, 6 m. SW of. . . 

OEIRAS, a town of Brazil, in the prov. and 120 
m. ESE of Para, on the Araticu—Also a town in 
the prov. of Pianhy, in $ lat, 7° 5’, on the t. bank of 
an affluent of the Caminde—Also a town of Portu- 
gal, in the prov. of Estremadura, on the r. bank and 
near the embouchure of the Tagus. It is a well- 
built place, with a pop. of 3,400. The counts of 0. 
have a fine here. 
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OEJEREN-SOE, a lake of Norway, in the bail. of 
Aggerhuns. 12 m. E of Christiania. ‘It may be re- 
garded as an expansion of the Glommen river, which 
‘traverses it. 

OELAND, a long and narrow island in the Bal- 
tic, off the SE coast of Sweden, from which it is sep- 
arated by a narrow strait called Calmar sound, be- 
tween the parallels of 56° 13’ and 57° 5’ N. It is 83 
m.in length, but in general only 6 m. in breadth. 
Its area is 600 sq.m. Pop. 31,000. _A great part of 
the interior is enclosed by an oval chain of sand-hills, 
and consists of re chalk, with a slight covering of 
mould. A strip of co 1e coast is un 

lage, bat is far from fertile: he iabubitants seek 
subsistence chiefly in fishing and navigation.—Also 
an island of Denmark, in the Lymfiord, about 5 m. 
wi and from 1 to 2} m. broad. It contains four 
i 





OELPER, a village of the duchy of Brunswick, 7 
| m. ENE of Bettmar, on the 1. bank of the Ocher. 
Pop. 470. 
i ELS, a mediatized principality of Silesia, now 
forming part of the gov. of Breslaa, It has an area 
of 740 sq. m., and belongs to the duke of Brunswick, 
who derives from it an income of £15,000 a-year. 
Its cap, of the same name, is situated on a small 
river, an affluent of the Oder, 16 m. ENE of Bres- 
lau, ’It is surrounded with walls, has a mansion or 
palace where the prince formerly resided, several 
Catholic and Protestant churches, a free school, a 
lic brary, and @ museum of natural history. 
‘ap. 6,000. 
ELSE (Knowans), a village of Prussian Silesia, 
in the regeney and 27 m. NW of Liegnite, on the 
r. 


OELSE (Laxcen), a village of Prussian Silesia, 
5 m. SSE of Lauban. Pop. 2,600, a number of 
whom are linen-weavers. 

OELSEN, or Oxeszxice, a town of Moravia, 25 
m. N by W of Brunn. Pop. 1,400. 

OELSNITZ, a town of Saxony, on the r. bank of | 
the Elster, 6 m. SE of Plauen. Pop. 4,187. It has 
muslin, woollen, and linen manufactories. Pearls 
‘are oceasionally found here in the Elster. 

_ OENO, or Herovtes Istaxp, a small low coral 
island, 90 m. N of Pitcairn island, in $ lat. 24° OV, 
'W long. 130° 41—Beechey. 

OEREBRO, a central laen or province of Sweden, 
lying between the parallels of 58° 40’ and 60° 5’ N. 
and oes. the ancient prov. of Nericia, the W 
part of Westmannland, and a part of Wermeland. 

ts surface, amounting to 9,256 sq. m., is mail 
composed of undulating plains. Lake Hielmar lies 
on its E frontier; on the SW is Lake Skagem; 
on the N, Lake Wetter; and in the interior, the 
Afvern, i eet ‘Toften, and Midsen. The 
principal streams are the Svart- Ita-ae, Tel; 
ae, Mangs-alfven, Saf-alven, Sel eae The 
climate is cold and rough; but, upon the whole, 
favourable to agricultural operations. Iron and tim- 
ber are the chief exports. It is inhabited by a race 
of peasantry who preserve many of the traits and 
customs of their forefuthers. ‘The pop. in 1825 was 
109,254; in 1844, 125,061.—The town of O., situated 
at the W extremity of Lake Hielmar, consists of one 
street about a mile in length. Several of the better 
houses, and almost all the others, are covered with 
turf, which grows to such height that it appears fit 
for mowing, and presents the extraordinary sight of 
sloping meadows sheltering the inhabitants of a 
whole town beneath their verdure. Its ‘pop. was 
4,317 in 1848.—The Royal Swedish railway, now in 
Progress of execution, will connect O. and Hult, to 
which latter point there is conv by canal and 
lake from Gottenburg; and will probably be extended 
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as far as Koping, where it will be in connection with 
steamers to Stockholm. 

OEROEFE-JOKULL, a voleanic mountain of 
Iceland, near the § coast, 92 m. E of Mount Hecla, 
Alt. 6,240 ft. above sea-level. 

EREGRUND, a port of Sweden, in N lat. 60° 20', 
on the sound which separates the island of Greesoe 
from the continent. Pop. 700. 

OEREKEDAL, a village of Norway, 18 m. SW 
of Drontheim. 

OERELAND, large peninsula of Norway, on 
the coast of S. Drontheim. It is the flattest tract of 
land in all Norway. 

OERNER (Great), a village of Prussian Saxony, 
in the co. of Mansfield, on the Wipper. Pop. 800. 

OESBYE, a village and parish of Denmark, in 
the duchy of Sleswick, 6 m. E of Hadersleben. 


Pop. 1.200, 
GESEL, in Eathoniaa Siamwa, a coasidersblr 
island of the Baltic, at the mouth of the galf of Riga, 
comprised in the Russian gov. of Livonia. It lies 
between the parallels of 57° 40’ and 58° 14’, and is 
about 70 m. in length, with a breadth varying from 
8 to 50 m.; and an area of 1,144 sq.m. Its S point, 
the Svartver-ort, is in N lat. 57° 44, E long. 22° 6” 
Its pop., including that of the small adjoining islands 
‘of Moen and Runoe, was 40,000 in 1838. Its surface is 
in general level and well-watered, but the soil is stony 
and poor; when properly manured, however, it pro: 
duces wheat, rye, and barley, and’ in good seasoni 
oats and pease. The forests are extensive, ‘The 
seal fisheries on the coasts are productive; and there 
are quarries of a fine-grained stone which is largely 
‘The principal town is Arensberg, on the 


OESTERBEHRINGEN, avillage of Saxe-Coburg~ 
Gotha, 9m. NW of Gotha. 

OESTERILD, a village of Denmark, 15 m,NE 
of Thisted, on the N const of the Lymfiord. 

OESTEROE. one of the Faroe islands, in N lat. 
62° 10’, to the E of Stromée. It is about 28m. in 
length from NW to SE, and 9 m.in greatest breadth. 
On its SW coast is the harbour of Kongshaven, Its 
Principal village, Nees, is on the S coast. 

OESTHAMMER, a town of Sweden, 29 m. NNE 
of Upsala, on the Gall-frosrden, an arm of the Baltic, 
in N lat. 60° 15’ 

OESTRICH, a town of the duchy of Nassau, 9, 
W of Mayence, on the Rhine. Pop. 1,900. The 
environs produce good wine. 

OESTRINGEN, a town of Baden, 14 m. E of 
Spire. Pop. 1,600. _ 

OETA. See Katavornna. 

OETEGHEM, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of 
W. Flanders, 25m. E of Ypres. Pop. 2,200. 

OETIGHEIM, a village of Baden, 2 m. N of 
Rastadt. Pop. 1,000. 

‘OETIREN, a ‘illage of Switzerland, in the cant 
of Zarich, 2 m. SE of Meilen, on the E shore of the 
Lake of Zurich. Pop. 110. 

OETISHEIM, a town of Wiirtemberg, 4 m. S of 
Mantbronn, on a small affluent of the Pop. 

100. * 

OETSCHER, a mountain of Upper Austria, among 
the Norie Alps, on the frontiers of Styria, in N 
47° 53’, which rises to the height of 6,450 ft. above 
the level of the sea. 

OETTING (Oup and New), two of Ba- 
varia, between the Inn and the Salzach, 50 m. E by 
N of Munich, and 9 m. WNW of Burghausen. New 
O. is well-built, and contains 1,500 inhabitants. 

OETTINGEN, a town now belonging to Bavaria, 
the capital of a principality of the same name, situ- 
ated on the Wornitz, 24 m. S of Anspach. Pope 
3,270. It is neatly built, and has several Lutheran 
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and Catholic churches and a gymnasium. It has 
‘manufactories of woollens and cottons. The prince 
of Oettingen-Spielberg has a castle here. 

OEYRAS. ‘See Oxtnas. 

OFALU. See Aurpore. 

OFANTO, a river of Italy, the ancient Awfidus, 
which rises 4 m. E of Monte-Marano, and after flow- 
ing in an ENE course of 73 m. through Apulia, falls 
into the Adriatic 3 m. NW of Barletta, and several 
miles below the plain of Canne. ‘The Olivento and 
the Loccone join it on the r. bank. 

OFARA, a town of Nifon, in Japan, 100 m. NW 
of Jedo. 

OPEN. See Bupa. 

OFENA, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo Ultra 2da, 
4m.N of Capistrano. Pop. 1,200. 

OFERDINGEN, a village of Wirtemberg, 6 m. 
ENE of Tubingen, on the r. bank of the Neckar. 
Pop. 450. 

FAK, a port on the N coast of the island of 
‘Waygu, in § lat. 0° 46’, with a deep entrance half-a- 
mile wide. 

OFFCHURCH, a parish of Warwickshire, 5 m. 
ENE of Warwick. Area 2,278 acres. Pop. 833. 

OFFENALU, a village of Wiirtemberg, 4 m. NW 
of Neckarsulm, on the r. bank of the Neckar. Pop. 
600, chiefly engaged in large salt-works in the vi- 
cinity. 

OFFENBACH, ‘a town of the grand-duchy of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, the chief place of the principality 
of Isenburg-Birstein, on the 1. bank of the Main, 4 
m. SE of Frankfort. It is neatly built, partly sur- 
rounded with a wall, and divided into three parts 
called the Old, the New, and the French district. It 
has several Lutheran churches, a synagogue, and a 
Palace where the prince resides. Pop. in 1846, 9,684, 
t is the principal manufacturing town in the grand- 
duchy. Snuff and tobacco, wax, japanned goods, 
musical instraments, carriages, trinkets, and Bes) 
are manufactured. ‘The printing of books is lik 
carried on here; and the wine produced in the vici- 
nity forms an article of traffic.—Also a village of 
Bavaria, 4 m. NE of Lanterach. Pop. 1,200. 

OFFENBURG, a town of Baden, the chief place 
of the circle of the Kinzig, 11 m. SE of Strasburg. 
Pop. 3,705. It is surrounded with walls, and has a 
theatre. ‘The Basle and Marnheim railway has a 
station here, 17 m. SSW of Carlsruhe. 

OFFENBURG. See Baxva. 

OFFENHAM, a parish of Worcestershire, 2 m. 
NNE of Evesham. » Area 1,215 acres. Pop. 400. 

OFFENSTETTEN, a village of Bavaria, 6 m. 
SSE of Kelheim. Pop. 850. 

OFFERLANE, a parish of Queen's co, 3} m. 
WSW of Munstrath. Area 43,927 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 9,915; in 1841, 10,491. 

OFFHAM, « parish of Kerit, 8$ m. SW of Ro- 
chester. Area 707 acres. Pop. in 1851, 372. 

OFFIDA, a town of the Papal states, in the deleg. 
and 9 m. NE of Ascoli. Pop. 1,200. 

OFFINGEN, or Markr-Orrixces, a town of 
Bavaria, 7m. N of Nordlingen. Pop. 1,300.—Also 
a village of Wiirtemberg, 4 m. E of Riedlingen, on 
the Fasse. Pop. 390. 

OFFLEY Gun parish of Hertfordshire, 3 
m. WSW of Hitchin, Area 5,160 acres. Pop. 1,208. 

OFFLEY (Hien), a parish of Staffordshire, 3 m. 
SW of Eecleshall. “Area 2,727 acres. Pop. 786. 
ACEELOW (Brstor’s), in the p. of 

As “ 

















townshij 





‘bdaston, in Staffordshire, 10 m. WNW of Stafford. 
Pop. in 1641, 201; in 1851, 218. 
FFOLANKA. one of the smaller Friendly is- 


Jands, in S lat 19° 35’. 
OFFORD-CLUNY, a parish in Huntingdonshire, 





- of St. Neot’s. Area 960 acres. Pop. 369. 
ae 








OFFORD-DARCY, a parish in Huntingdonshire, 
44m. NNE of St. Net's. Area 1,827 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 806; in 1851, 419. . 

OFFRANVILLE, 2 town of France, in the dep, 
of Seine-Inferieure, 8 m. S of Dieppe. Bop. 1.610. 

OFFTON, a parish of Suffolk, 4 m. SSW of Need- 
ham. Area 1,561 acres. Pop. in 1851, 410. 

OFEWELL, a parish of Devonshire, 24 m. SE by 
E of Honiton. Area 2,206 acres. Pop. 389. 

OFIM, or Fem, a river of Upper Guinea, which 
rises 18m. N of Coomassie, and flows $ to the 

ama. 

OFNADINGES, a village of Baden, 4 m. NNW 
of Staufen, on the r. bank of the Melin. Pop. 215. 

OFWERUY, 1a village of Sweden, 90 m. N of 
Calmar, the seat of a cannon-foundry. 

OGBOURNE ST. ANDREW, a parish of Wilts, 
2m.N of Marlborough. Area 5,348 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 511; in 1851, 493. 

OGBOURNE ST. GEORGE, a parish of Wilts, 
2} m.N of Marlborough. Area 3,585 acres. Pop. 
im 1841, 52: 1851, 593. 

OGDEN, a township of Monroe co. in the state 
of New York, U.S, 10 m. W of Rochester. Pop. 
2404.—Also a v. in Henry co, in Iowa.—Also a 
township in Lenawee co., in Michigan.—Also a v. in 
New Madrid co., in Missouri, 

OGDENSBURG, the capital of St. Lawrence co., 
New York, U. S., situated at the confluence of the 
Onwegaichie with the St. Lawrence, 210 m. NNW 
of Albany. It has a safe and spacious harbour, and 

jiderable Pop. in 1840, 2,526, 

OGEECHEE, a river of Georgia, U.S, which 
rises 7 m. NW of Greensboro; passes by Lexington, 
Louisville, and ; and flows SE, nearly 
parallel with the Altamahs, into Ossabaw sound, at 
Hardwick, 17 m. 8 of Savannah, after a course of 

m. 

OGELSTROMEN, a river of Sweden, which rises 
among the mountains bordering on Norway, and 
runs into the Angermann near Liden. 

OGENTO. See Ucenro. 

OGESIMA, a small island of Japan, in the strait 
between Nifon and Xicoco or Sikokt. 

OGGERSHEIM, a town of Bavaria, 4m. WNW 
of Mannheim. Pop. 1,645. 

OGGIONO, a small town of Austrian Italy, in the 
Milanese deleg. of Bergamo, situated on a small 
lake, 15 m. E of Como. 

OGHER, a river of Russia, in the gov. of Livonia, 
which rises near Loubei, and runs W to the Southern 
Dvina, which it joins on the r. bank, after a course 
of 72 m. 

OGHINSKI CANAL, a canal in Russian Lithua- 
nia, which joins the Schara and Jaselda, both head- 
branches of the Niemen and Dnieper, and thus forms 
part of a circuitons water-communication between 
the Baltic and the Euxine. 

OGLASA. See Moxto-Cunisto. 

OGLE, a county in the N part of Dlinois, U. S. 
Area 625 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 3,497; in 1850, 
10,020. Its cap. is q 

OGLETHORPE, a county in the NE of Georgia, 
U.S. Area 490 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 10,868; in 
1850, 12,245. Its cap. is Lexington. 

OGLIASTRA, a mountainous district on the E 
coast of the island of Sardinia, between the parallels 
of 39° 80’ and 40° 10°N. 

OGLIASTRO, « town of Sicily, 12m. SSE of Pa- 
lermo, near the 1. bank of the Milicia. Pop. 1,800. 

OGLIO, a considerable river of Austrian Italy, 
which has its souree in the Rhetian Alps; flows 
through the lake of Iseo; traverses the fertile plains 
between Brescia and 3 and joins the Po 




















‘Cremona 
near Borgoforte, about 8 m. SW of Mantua, “Ss 
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course of 130 m. It is navigable in the lower part 
of its course as far as Ponte-Vico, and receives in its 
progress the waters of the Cherio, the Mella, and the 
Chiese, besides a number of smaller streams. 

OGLUKONURIA, a river of Kamtchatka, which 
flows into the sea on its W coast, in N lat. 56° 15’. 

OGMORE, a hamlet of Glamorganshire, 3 m. SW 
by S of Bridgend, anciently a place of note, having 
a castle as early as the time of William Rufus, some 
remains of which are still discernible.—Also a small 
river which rises on the borders of Brecknockshire, 
and running §, falls into the Severn, a few miles W 
of Cowbridge. 

OGNES, a hamlet of France, in the dep, of Aisne, 
21m. W of Laon. Pop. 350.—Also a village in the 
dep. of Oise, 15 m. ESE of Soulis. 

‘OGNON, a river of France, which rises near St. 
Sulpice, in Vendée, and, after a course of 30 m., 
charges itself into the lake of Grand-lieu, on the E, 
near St. Agnon. 

OGONNELLOE, a parish of co. Clare, 4 m. NW 
Of Killaloe, Area 9,926 acres. Pop. 3,102. 

OGONO (Care), a cape on the N coast of Spain, 
in N Jat. 48° 27’, W long. 2° 40’. 

OGORU, one of the sinaller Friendly islands, 16 
m. N of Annamuka. 

O'GRADY, or Ooras, a lake of co. Clare, 1} m. 
WSW of Scariff: It measures 7 furl. by 54; and has 
a surface-elevation above sea-level of 122 

LIN, a town of Austria, in Military Croatia, 
the chief place of # regimental district in the gener- 
alat of Carlstadt, 82 m. E of Fiume. The district 
has an area of 920 sq. m. 

OGULLA, a parish 














co. Roscommon, 4} m. 
SSW of Elphin. It contains the post-village of 
Palsk. Area 6,213 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,826.» 
OGURRAPURA, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Orissa, 9 m. SSW of Kondjur. 
OGWELL (East), a parish of Devon, 1} m. SW 
of Newton-Abbot. Area 1,249 acres. Pop. 316. 
OGWELL (West), « parish of Devon, 24 m. 
WSW of Newton-Abbot. Area 683 acres. Pop. 51. 
OHAIN, a village of Belgium, in 8. Brabant, 9 m. 








_ NNE of Nivelle. Pop. 1,600. It has several brew- 


ries and distilleries. 

OHAMANENO, a port in the island of Ulietea, 
one of the Society islands, in S lat. 16° 45°. 

OHANEZ, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 24 
m. NNW of Almeria. Pop. 2,346. 

OHERURUA, a harbour of the Pacific ocean, on 
the W coast of the island of Otaha, in S lat. 16° 38%. 

OHETEROA, an island in the S. Pacific, in S 
lat. 22° 34’, W long. 150° 13’. The inhabitants are 
active and well-made, of a dark brown complexion, 
‘This island was discovered by Cook in 1769. Though 
not 20 m. in circum, it is populous. It has no reef 
surrounding it. 

OHEVAHOA, an island in the S. Pacific, in S 
Int, 9° 42, W long. 139° 2 Tt has a circuit of 15 
or 16 leagues, and is steep and craggy. 

OHIO, a noble river of North America, formed 
by the confluence of the Alleghany and the Mon- 
ongahela, both rising in the Alleghany chain, in the 
NW angle of Virginia, and running parallel to each 
other for 60 m. in a direct line. The absolute course 
of the Monongahela is more than 200 m., but not 
above 130 m. in a direct line from S to N. It seems 
alarger and deeper stream at Pittsburg than the 
Alleghany, which in the dry season has not above 7 
ft. water where deepest. ‘The waters of the Alleg- 
hany are always clear and limpid, while those of the 
Monongahela, on the contrary, become muddy and 
turbid whenever there are a few days of successive 
rain in that part of the Alleghany mountains where 











the state of Pennsylvania, in N lat. 40° 28’, and W 
Jong. 80° 8’, at an alt. of 1,138 ft. above sea-level. 
Each of the streams is 400 yds. wide at the conflux; 
after the junction, the united stream is more en- 
Jarged in depth than in breadth. From Pittsburg to 
the mouth of the O. is 1,188 m. by the course of 
the stream, according to Hutchins; and 1,074 m, 
according to Filson’s account of Kentucky. Hutchins’ 
estimate is certainly too great; later observers make 
its Jength from Pittsburg to its mouth only 614 in, 
in direct distance, and 948 m. by its course, For 
the space of 300 m. below Pittsburg, it runs between 
two ridges of hills, rising from 300 to 400 ft. in 
height: these appear in some points undulated at 
their summits; 1m others they seem to be perfectly 
level. They have their direction parallel to that of 
the Alleghany chain; and ridges gradually recede 
farther down the river, till they disappear from 
the view of travellers descending the O. After 
having burst its Passage through a transverse chain, 
at the rapids near Louisville, rolls its waters 
ha level and expanded country as far as the 

ippi. ‘The general appearance of the O. is 
beautiful, placid, gentle, and transparent, except in 
the times of high water. It has two seasons of 
periodical inundations—namely, winter and spring, 
According to some, the vernal inundations of this 
river commence in the latter end of March and sub- 
side in July; according to other, they commence 
early in February and subside in May. ‘This period 
is of course forwarded or retarded as the rivers thaw 
sooner or later, which may in some measure recon= 
cile these apparently discordant statements. During 
these inundations, the O. is swollen to a prodigious 
height, varying in different places, as it is more or 
less expanded in breadth. It is a favourable cir- 
cumstance for the country in the upper course of 
this river, that it has high and steep banks, and that 
having gradually hollowed out for itself a deep and 
comparatively narrower bed, like all its southern 
tributary streams, it flows as it were in a groove 
between them, which prevents the general level of 
the land from being overflowed for many miles, and 
thereby rendered marshy and unwholesome as in the 
Lower Missouri, and in the lower part of the 0. 
itself. Yet high as these banks are, the O. is both a 
dangerous and troublesome neighbour to the towns 
which are not sufficiently far removed from them. 
‘That part of the town of Marietta situated at the 
junction of the Muskingum with the O., though 
elevated 45 ft, above the ordinary level of the stream, 
has been twice inundated, and consequently aban- 
doned by the inhabitants. The town of Portsmouth, 
at the month of the Great Scioto, and 218 m. below 
Marietta by water, though elevated 60 ft. above the 
usual surface of the river, is also subjected to the 
same misfortune, which has materially affected the 
Fees of the place. At Cincinnati, the average 
readth of the river is 535 yds., and the banks 50 ft. 

in perpendicular height, yet these are annually over- 
flowed. The winter floods commence in the middle 
of October, and continue to the latter end of De- 
cember. Sometimes, in the course of the summer, 
abundant rains fall among the Alleghany mountains, 
by which the O. is suddenly raised; but such oc- 
currences are rare. In the times of the two period- 
ical floods—which taken together last half the year— 
ships drawing 12 ft. water may sail with ease from 
Pittsburg to New Orleans, a distance of 2,200 m. 
Tn these seasons, the passage to the falls may be 
accomplished in 9 or 10 days, but it is generally 
effected in 12 days. ‘The difficulty of navigating the 
0. during the dry season, is only confined to the 
upper part of its course, or between Pittsbt 



























it rises. The two streams unite on the W part of 





Limestone, a space of 425 m. by water; and 
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so much owing to the shallowness of the stream, as 
to its being divided by islands ; for the depth of the 
Monongahela branch of the O. alone, at Pittsburg, 
is 12 ft. Michaux counted no less than 50 of these 
islands, in the distance of 390 m.; some of them 
‘only containing a few acres, and others exceedin; 
amile in length. ‘Two canals have been consti 

‘one from Drayton to Cincinnati, and the other from 
Cleveland on Lake Erie to Portsmouth on the O., a 
distance of 309 m. ‘The benefits arising from the 
completion of these canals is incalculable, securing 
an unbroken chain of inland navigation from New 
York to the gulf of Mexieo, and to every part of the 
eountry E and W of the Missouri, as far as its waters 
are navi See next article. ‘The great valley 
drained by this river exceeds in area 200,000 sq. 1. 
‘The principal tributaries of the O. on the N, are the 
Beaver, Muskingum, Scioto, the two Miamis, White- 
water, and Wabash; on the S, the Kanawha, Sandy, 
Licking, Kentucky, Green, Cumberland, and Ten- 


messee. 

OHIO, the most easterly state of the W division 
of the North American confederation; bounded on 
the N by Michigan and Lake Erie; on the E by 
Pennsylvania and Virginia; on the S by Virginia 
and Kentucky; and on the W by Indiana. It ex- 
tends from 88° $0’ to 42° 20’ N lat., and from 80° 
85’ to 84° 47’ W long. It is about 220 m. in length 
and_ breadth; contains 39,964 sq. m., or 
25,576,960 acres. ‘The surface of this state is re- 
markably level, and altogether free from mountains, 
In the SE, along the Ohio, are many low hills. It 
is remarkable, that the highest lands in the state, be- 
tween the rivers, are by far the most wet and 
‘marshy, while the driest tracts are along the banks 
of the rivers. In a general appearance, the country 
exhibits a great proportion of unbroken forest, here 
and there h farms. 

Rivers.) ‘The Ohio, which gives name to this 
state, flows in a very serpentine SW course into the 
Mi ji. Tt forms the whole southern Ii 
the state, and in the lower part of its course di 
Kentucky from Indiana and Illinois. From 
burg to Cincinnati it is above a third of a mile in 
width. Below Cumberland river, its average width 
is above a mile. Its depth varies 50 ft. according to 
the season. At Pittsburg, it 1s commonly frozen for 
several weeks in the depth of winter, and even for 
400 m. below. Its banks are varied with rich eulti- 
vated intervals, and bold towering bluffs. Its cur- 
rent is commonly gentle, but varies from 2 to 4 m. 
an hour.—The Muskingum rises in the NE part of 
the state, and flows S into the Ohio. It is 200 m. 
im length; is navigable for boats 100 m.; and is con- 
nected by a canal with Lake Erie.—The Seioto rises 
in the W part of the state, and flows S into the Ohio. 
It is about 200 im. in length, and is navigable 130 m. 
‘There ure rich and beautiful prairies on this river, 
and its valley is wide and fertile. ‘The Ohio canal 
Pysses along shis valley, and extends NE into the 

uskingum.—The Great Miami rises in the W 
of the state, and flows S into the Vhio. Iris above 
100 m. in length, and has a rapid current, but is 
difficult of nuvigation.—The Little Miami flows 
nearly parallel to the former, into the Ohio. Both 
these streams water a pleasant, healthy, and fertile 
country.—The rivers of the Erie basin have a shorter 
course, and are more obstructed by rapids and 
falls.—The Maumee rises in the NE part of Indiana, 
and flows’ through the NW part of this state into 
Lake Erie. It is broad and deep, bur has an ob- 
struction from shoals and rapids 20 m. above its 
mouth. Itis connected with the Miami by a canal— 
‘The Sandusky rises in the N part, and flows N into 
Lake Erie. “It is 100 m. in 


























h, and is naviga- 
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ble—The Cu: isa small stream in the NE, 
falling into Lake ‘The Ohio canal passes along 


its valley to the lake.—This state has above 150 m. 
of coast upon Lake Erie. Sandusky bay, in the W, 
20 m. in length, and from 3 to 4 m. wide, communi- 
cates with the lake by a narrow strait, and affords an 
excellent haven, Manmee bay, in the NW, a small 
basin, also affords a capacions and ious har- 
bour for ships. Several islands in Lake Erie belong 
to Ohio, among which is Pat-in-bay-island, with a 

harbour. ‘The hurbour of Cleveland, at the 
outlet of the Ohio canal, and those of Ashtabula, 
further E, and of Huron 'to the W, are frequented 
by steamboats and other lake craft. 

Climate and Soil,| ‘The general temp. of this state 
is some degrees colder than that of the Atlantic 
regions under the: same parallel. ‘The winters are 
often severe, and the Ohio has been frozen at Cin- 
ciunati for two months. ‘The summer is subject to 

but the autumn is always temperate, 
serene, and pleasant. Along the valley of the Ohio, 
the weather is more equable and mild than in the 
interior. In the S part there is little snow; in the 
N, the snows are deep, and there is much sleighing 
in the winter. Near marshy spots and stagnant 
waters, fevers and agues prevail, especially among 
the new settlers; but in general, the state may be 
pronounced healthy.—Nine tenths of the surface of 
this state are suscéptible of cultivation. ‘The inter- 
vals of the rivers are highly fertile. In the interior 
are the largest tracts of rich level plain in any set 
tled portion of the United States. he prairies pro- 
duce no timber except a few scattered troes, and 
now and then a small grove. Some of them are 
marshy; the more elevated are called barrens, yet 
have often a tolerably fertile soil. ‘The B and the 
SE parts of the state are the most hilly; but hardly 
any portion of the surface is sufficiently broken to be 
unfavourable to tillage. The marshy tracts in the N 
have an excellent soil, and may be easily drained 

















f| when all the other good land is occupied. 


Geology and Minerals.) In the geological for- 
mations of this region, tie strata are in general but 
litele disturbed, though upliftings or downthrows are 
cecasionally manifest; but they are much cut 
through and wor away. by the action of some 
mighty flood or floods. ‘The surface is often strewn 
with numerous boulders of primary rock, so strik- 
ingly differing from the rock in place, as to have 
attracted the notice of the people, by whom they are 
called ‘lost rocks.’ The rocks of the SE part evi- 
dently belong to the carboniferous group forming a 
continuation of the great deposits of W. Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, and NE. Kentucky. ‘This series of 
sandstones, clay, slates, and limestones, full of 
treasures of coal, salt, and iron-ore, appears to be 
terminated, toward the W, by a line drawn from the 
mouth of the Scioto, by Newark, towards the head of 
the Tuscarawas, and thence curving round to the E. 
‘The rest of the state seems to belong to the older or 
tragsition formations, but it has been represented to 
comprise extensive tertiary deposits. Coal is abun- 
dant in the E parts, as also iron; but there are 
few mines. Marble is plentiful, and salt-springs, 
which furnish water neatly as strong as that of the 
sea, are common. Near the falls of the Little 
Miami, are the Yeilow spri the waters of which 
are a strong chalybeate, and in esteem for their 
medicinal qualities. ‘The Delaware White Salphur 

ings have the same properties as the famous 
White Sulphur of Virginia, ‘The mineral wealth of 
O., though as yet only in the infancy of its develo, 
ment, forms a large item in the resources of 
state. In 1840 there were 72 furnaces for the ma- 
nufacture of cast-iron, aud 19 bloomeries, forges, and: 
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rolling-mills for bar-iron, which together employed 
2,268 men. ‘The anthracite mines are comparatively 
limited; but the whole country is full of bituminous 
coal, which was produced to the amount of 3,513,409 
bushels. Granite was quarried to the value of 195,881 
d. These several interests have been much extended, 
and the facilities which have since been afforded for 
transportation have been a means by which every 
branch has become highly successful and productive. 
Agriculture.) O. is essentially an agricultural 
region, Its products are as various as plentiful. The 
live stock in the state in 1840 was 430,527 horses 
and mules; 1,217,874 neat cattle; 2,028,401 sheep; 
2,099,746 hogs; and the value of poultry of all kinds 
was 536,436 d. The wool produced was 3,685,315 
Ibs., and the value of the products of the dairy 
1,818,869 d. ‘The pork trade is very extensive, ‘The 
number of hogs slaughtered in 1344 was 560,748; in 
1845, 445,538; and in 1846, 420,833; and immense 
quantities of bacon, hams, salt pork, lard oil, stearine 
candles, soap, bristles, and prassiate of potash, are 
manufactured both for home use and export—The 


rain crops are very large. ‘The comparative yields 
in 1840 and 1847 were as follows: 
‘Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
160 16,571,661 212440 14,993,105 bush. 
‘ 1847 240,000 26,800,000 — 
Rye. Buckwheat. _Tndlan corm, 
1840 814,205 633.139 33,608,114 busb, 
v7 1,000,000 1,200,000 66,000,000 — 


‘The great importance of this state as n grain-growing 
country, from whence large supplies, are exported 
annually to Great Britain and Ireland, will be seen 
in the following table, which shows as nearly as can 
be estimated the total crop of O. in 1848, and the 
rank which it bears to other states as to the crops: 


Crops, Rank. 
Wheat, 20,000,000 bushels, Ist state. 
Ont," 000.000 — Ast 
Indian corn, 70,000.00 — = aa — 
Hy, 1,900,000 tong, Sd 
Potstoes, " 8,000,000 bushels. Sth — 
Buckwheat, 1.800.000. =" ad 
“Tobacco, $,800,000 tbe, 7th — 
Ryy . * . * 800,000 bushel. 4th — 
‘The value of these crops may be approximated thus: 
et 15,000,000 a. 
Yee, 8,000,000, 
Indian corn, 16,000,000 
i Hay, 8.000 
{ Potatoes, 1,250, 
i ie Xi00.000 
i ‘Tobacco, "300, 





Tot, =... 51250,000 
‘To the value of these crops must be added about 
2,000,000 d. for wool, and 1,000,000 d. for cheese, 
besides a number of other articles; forming an ag- 
gregate amount exceeding the total value of the cot- 
| ton crop for 1848. 

Manufactures.) ‘The capital invested in the ma- 
nnfactures of this state in 1840 was 16,905,267 d. 
‘The following were the values of the principal goods 
mannufactared:—Machinery, 875,781 d.; hardware, 
393,300 d.; various other metallic articles, 782,901 
d.; granite, 256,131 d.; and bricks and lime, 712,697 
a. ‘The capital invested in these manufactures was 
677,056d. ‘The woollen manufactures employed 206 
falling-mills and 130 factories, with 985 persons and 
a capital of 537,985 d. The value of goods produced 
was 685,757 d.’ ‘There were in the cotton manufac- 
tures, 8 ‘mills and 13,754 spindles, which employed 
‘246 operatives, and a capital of 113,500 d., producing 
goods to the value of 139,378 d. Silk and flax mills 
were also in operation in various parts of the state, 
and mixed goods were made to a large amount. 
‘The manufseturing of hats, caps, &c., and leather 











articles, was extensively carried on; as sleo that of 
irits, earthenware, paper, co 
Commerce) ‘The direct foreign commerce of Osis 
very small, but its productions are exported from 
ports in other districts toalarge amount, The direct 
imports for the year ending 30th June 1846 were to 
the value of 102,714 d.; = A SxDote 852,630 d. 
‘The exports consist entirely of domestic products 
and mapafactaves. Tn 1840 chere. were ia Ohio 58 
commercial, and 241 commission houses, inthe fo 
rel le, with an aggregate capital of 5,928,200 
Paes 4,605 houses in the retail trade, vitae 
tal of 21,282,225 d. O,, after supplying her, home 
consumption, had a surplus of wheat in 1847 amount- 
ing to 11,250,000 bushels, a great portion of which 
found a foreign market.—The first effort. at the con- 
struction of publie works was made in 1825, when 
the national road was commenced, On the same 
day the first ground. was broken on the route of the 
Ohio canal. ‘The Ohio canal and its branches fur- 
nish boat-navigation to the extent of 334 m, The 
Miami canal and branch extend 66 m, These ea~ 
pals are admirably constructed, and-have been of 
great service to the state, although their aggregate 
het revenue has not as yet amounted to 6 per cent, 
In 1832, a large number of railways were incorpo- 
rated in Q., and in 1886 and 1837 the legislature 
passed an act, by which it was agreed that whenever 
the stock of a turnpike company or two-thirds 
of = canal was taken up by individuals, 16 sia 
would furnish the balance, State works were also 
commenced at this time, of a very extensive charac- 
ter, estimated to cost about 8,500,000d. ‘These were 
the extension of the Miami canal, the Wabash and 
Erie, the Walhonding, the Vernon, Mohican, the 
Warren co., the Hocking, the Muskingum river im- 
provement, and the Manmee road. these are 
completed.—The total value of property in this state 
was estimated at 136,142,166 d. in 1844; and at 
439,876,340 d. in 1850. 

Population.) In 1790 the pop. of ©. was less than 
5,000; in 1840, according to the census of the United 
States, it was 1,519,467; and in 1850, 1,981,940. 
‘The progressive increase of the pop. from one de- 
cennial period to another is exhibited in the follow- 











ing table: 

Years, Population. Namerk "Per cent. 
1790 5,000 3 es 
1800 45,000 40,635 8072 
1810 280,760 185,995, 4092, 
1820 ‘581,454 aa 1920 
1830, 937,903 69 ors 
1840 1,519,467 581,664 1 
1850 1,981,940, 462,473 B06 


Educational resources, ¢.] _No state in the Union, 
if we except Massachusetts, is better provided with 
the means of education than O. It possesses 10 
universities and colleges, all in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and conducted on enlightened principles. Be- 
sides the above, there are 5 theological sewinaries, 3 
of which are under Presbyterian influence, and one 
each under that of the Baptists and Bpiscopalians. 
A school-of-law is established in the college at 
cinnati, in which are 3 professors. Medical schools 
are connected with the colleges at Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, each having, in 1847, 8 professors. In 
1840 there were 73 academies and grammar-schools 
in this state, educating 4,810 young men, and 5,188 
mary and common schools, with 218,609 scholars. 
The number of white adult persons unable to read 
and write was 35,304—The Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, and Baptists, are more numerous than any 
other denominations in O. : 
Government.) The legislative authority is yested 
in a senate and house-of-representatives, 
which collectively are styled the general 
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age, having resided in the state one year, and paid 
atax. Their number must never exceed 72, nor be 
less than 86, ‘The senate is composed of members 
elected for two years, who must not exceed one-half 
nor fall short of one-third of the numnber io the house- 
of-representatives. A senatoy must be a citizen of 
the United States, 30 years of age, and have resided 
two years in the distriet from which he is chosen. 
‘The general assembly has the sole power of enacting 
all the state Jaws; the assent or signature of the gov- 
ernor not being necessary in any case whatever. An 


21 years of age, and a citizen of the United States.— 
‘The judiciary system comprises three several grades 
of courts, viz., the supreme court of 5 jndges chosen 
by the people, courts of common pleas, and justices’ 
courts. The supreme executive authority is vested 
jaa, governor chosen biennially by the people. He 
must be at least 30 years of age, and have resided in 
the state four years. He is commander-in-chief of 
the militia, and commissions all officers in the stat, 
both civil and military. 
Finances.| The finances of O., in Nov. 1846, are 
exhibited in the following : The receipts 
into the ts during the year, including balances, 
amounted to 2,285,545 dollars, and the expenditures 
to 2,088,027 d. ‘The total value of taxable property 
in the state was 150,298,132 d., and the taxes as- 
sessed amounted to 2,580,073 d. ‘The public debt 
of O. was in 1846, 19,246,002 d., and the annual in 
terest 1,164,260 d., the disbursement of which i 
cluded in the total expenditures. The annexed are 











the items of the state debt in 1846 and 1850: 
188 1860, 
163 : 
Foreign Or 
School fund lent tothe state, 1.482.783 1,683,996 
. TOGO a 1874900. 
Towns.) Cincinnati, the seventh town in point of 
pop nth Unie Sates beni ae on the 
ik of the Ohio. ‘The pop. in 1840 was 46,882; in 


1850, 116,108—Colambus, the cap. of the state, is 
situated on the 1. bank of the Sciota, immediately 
below the junction of Olentangy or Whitestone river, 

mee res 


Pop. in 1840, 6,048; in 1850, 17,367.—Cleveland is 
situated on. an elevated plain at the entrance of 
Cuyahoga river into Lake Erie, 195 m. from Buffalo. 


Irs harbour is one of the best on the lake, spacious 
and safe. Pop. in 1840, 6,071; in 1860, 17,074. 
Fairfield and Ashtabula are i 





great lines of communication. 


History 0., previous to 1788, was an entire wilderness. In 
that yeat a seddeorent was tone at Marietta and in 2789 the 
torial at, and called 





OHIO, a count 
tected by Whedhiog 
sect 
in 1840, 13,857; in 1850, 18,008. The 
‘Wheeling —Also a co. in the NW part 

the Ohio. Area 576 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 6,5! 











elector must have resided one year in the state, be | bank. 
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‘The representatives are chosen biennially, anil must | in 1850, 9,762. ‘The chief town is Hartford—Also 

be citizens of the United States, and 25 yeurs of | a township of Herkimer co, in New York, 108 m. 


NW of Albany. "Pop. 692-—Also a township of Al- 
jeghany co., Pennsylvania, 11 m. NW of Pittsburg. 
Pop. 1,631.—Also a township of Beaver co., Penn- 
sylvania. Pop. 1,273—Also a township of Clermont 
0, Ohio. Pop. 2,895.—Also a ip of Gallin | 
co, Ohio. Pop, 424.—Also a township of Warwick 
co., in Iowa. 

OHIO CITY, a town of Cuyahoga co. in Ohio, 
U.S., 145 m. NE of Columbus, on Lake Erie, at the 
mouth of the Cuyshoga, and connected by a float- 
jag bldg and ery wid Clavoend om te opponia 

in 1,677, 

OHIOPYLE FALLS, a cataract in the river 
Yonghiogeny, Pennsylvania, U. 8, about 60.m. 
above its union with the Monongahela, ‘The river 
has a perpendicular fall of about 20 ft,, and a total 
descent of 60 ft. within the space of a mile. 

OHITAHU, an island in the S. Pacific, one of the 
Marquis of Mendoza’s islands, in 8 lat. 9° 55', W 
long. 139° 8’. It is about 9 m. Jong, and 21 m. in 
circumf. A narrow ridge of hills runs through its 
whole length, and sends down ridges to the const, 
divided by deep, narrow, and fertile valleys. On the 
W side are several coves. 

OHITATOAH, See Macpatena. 

OHLAU, 2 town of Prussian Silesia, on the 1. 
bank of the river Ohlau, 14 m. SE of Breslau, with 

station on the railway to Vienna, Pop. 4,800. A 

quantity of tobacco is raised in the environs; 

woollen cloths, paper, and vinegar, are ma 
here—The river rises near Bernsdorf; passes Mun- 
sterberg; raus N, NE, and then NW; and falls into 
the Oder, near Breslau, after a course of 60 m. 

OHM, a small river of Germany, in the Hessian 
territories, which falls into the Lahn, 3 m. N of 
Marburg, after. aN and NW course of 30 m. 

OHMEN (Steven and Onn) two adjoining vi- 
Jages of Heate-Darmetadt, in the ball and 6 m, ENE 

Griinberg, on the Ohm. Pop. of Nieder 0. 920; 
of Ober O, 760. 

OHOOPEE, a river of Georgia, U. S,, which rans 
into the Altamaha, in N lat. 31° 31’. 

‘OBR, a stream of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, which flows 
into the Apfelstadt, on the r. bank, after a course of 


18m. 
a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 2 m, 











OHRA, 
S of Dantzic, Pop. 1 

OHRDRUEFF, a town of the duchy of Saxe-Co- 

burg. Gotha, the chief place ofthe co, of Gleicheny a 

I territory belonging to the prince of Hohenlohe. 
It stands on the Ohr, 9m. $ of Gotha, and is sur- 
rounded with a wall. Pop. 4,811. It has manufae- 
tories of paper and porcelain, and saw and oil-mills; 
the weaving and bleaching of woollen and linen is 
also carried on here. 

ORE, a river of Prussian Saxony, forming part 
of the boundary between that prov. and Hanover. 
It flows through the N part of the gov. of Magde- 
burg, and joins the Elbe, after an E course of 62m. 
a little to the S of Rogatz, after passing through 
marshes of Dromling. 

OHRNBAU, a town of Bavarian Franconia, on 
the Altmubl, 6m. SSE of An: 

OHTAKARI ISLANDS, cluster of small is- 
lands on the E side ofthe gulf of Bothnis, in lt 

P 6. 

OL, a river of Asiatic Russia, which falls into the 
Yenisei, in N lat. 55° 16’. 

OLAT, a river of Rassia, which rises in the gov. of 
Olonetz, enters that of St. Petersburg, and joins the 
Svir, on the L after a W course of 92°m. 

ICH, a brief river of the great glen of Invernessy 


shire, which conveys the superfluent waters of pay 
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ich NE to the head of Loch-Ness, and has altoge- 
| © ther a run of only 54 m. 

OICH (Locn), a lake in Inverness-shire, forming 
the summit-level of the Caledonian canal, from which, 
as from a centre, it descends towards the eastern 
and the western seas. It is not above 4 m. in length, 
nor more than 1 or 1} m. in breadth. 

OIES (Iste avx). See Goose Istaxp. 

OIGNIE, a village of Belgium, in the 
Hainault, dep. of Aiscan. ‘There are 
works here. 

OIGNIES, a village of France, in the dep. of Pas- 
de-Calais, 3 m. SSE of Carvin.” Pop. 1,200.—Also 
a.com. and y. of Belgium, in the prov. of Namar, 8 
m, ESE of Carvin. 

OIGNON, or OGxox, a river of France, in the dep. 
of Haute-Saone, which rises among the Vosges, near 
} St-Pierre-Melicey, and fulls into the Saone, near 

Pontarlier, after a SW course of 90 m, 

OIKELL, or Orkext, a large and romantic river 
of Sutherlandshire and Ross-shire, which rises in As- 
synt in Sutherlandshire; traverses two small lakes; 
and, from about 7 m. below its source, till it falls 
into the head of Dornoch frith, divides the two eos. 
Its length of course, exclusive of sinuosities, is about 
82 m,, and its direction is SE, E, and ESE. The 
Dornoch frith is strictly its estuary; and, if recog- 
nised in connection with it, would add at least 15 m. 
to its length. ‘Theprincipal tributaries are the Cass- 
Jey and the Shin on its 1. bank, and the Carron on 
its r, bunk, just before it enters the Dornoch frith. 

OLD CREEK, a river of Pennsylvania, U. 8, 
{which runs into the Alleghany, 8 m. E of Franklin.— 

Also a township of Crawford co., Pennsylvania, wa- 
tered by Oil creek and its branches. Pop. 740. 

OILGATE, a village in co. Wexford, 64 m. NNW 
of Wexford. “Area 10 acres. Pop. in 1841, 115. 

OIL SPRING, a village of Alleghany co, New 
York, U. S., 280 m. W by S of Albany. 

_ OIMBRA (Sanra-Marta-pe), a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 45 m. SE of Orenze. Pop. 600. 

OINARE, a large and rapid river of Veneanela, 
which runs into the Caribbean sea, in N lat. 10° 5°. 

OINWAJAK, a trading settlement of N. America, 
in N lat. 44° 21, W long, 93° 58, 116 m. above the 
mouth of the St. Peter’s river. 

OIRO-BRANCO (Srera po), a chain of moun- 
tains in Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, a 
ramification of the Serra-de-Mantiqueira, from which 
it branches off in a W direction, a little to the S of 
Villa-Rica, 

OIRON, a town af France, in the dep. of Deux- 
Sevres, cant. and 6 a, ESE of Thouars. Pop. 900. 

OIRSBEECE, » town of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Limburg, (2\m. NB of Maestricht. 

0! in N. Brabant, 


prov. of 
gliss- 




















IRSCHOT, a town of He 
situnted near the riter Aa, on the road from Breda 
to Eindhoven, 14m. 8 of Bois-le-Duc, and 22m. ESE 
of Breda. Pop. 8,997. 

OISCONSIN. ‘See Wiscoystx. 

OISE, a considerable river of France, which has 
one source near Chimay in Belgium, and another 
near Rocroy in the Freuch dep. of Ardennes; flows 
in a SW direction past Guise and La Fére; becomes 
navigable at Chauny; and after passing Pontoise, 
falls into the Seine on the r. bank, at Conflans St. 
Honoring, after a course of 132 m. It communi. 
cates with the Somme, the Sombre, and the Scheldt, 
by means of canals. Its principal tributaries on the 
r, ate the Noirieu, Breche, and Therain; on thé 1. 
the Won, the Serre, Lette, Aisne, Autone, and No- 
net 
_ OISE, a department in the NE of France, inelud- 
ing portions of the old provinces of the Isle-de- 
N France and Picardie; and bounded on the N by the 





of Somme; on the E by that of Aisne; on the 

S by those of Seine-et-Marne and Seine-et-Oise; 
and on the W by that of Eure. Itis about 69 min} 
length, by 35 m. in breadth; and has an ares of 
582,569 hectares. ‘The face of the country is gently 
undulating. ‘The principal rivers are the Oise, which 
gives name to the dep. and intersects it from NE to 
SW; the Oureq, the Aisne, the Epte, the Therain, 
and the Breche. All these streams have a S direc 
tion, In the NE and SW of the dep., a number of 
marshes present themselves. ‘The soil is principally 
calcareous. ‘The productions, as in the south of 
England, are corn, vegetables, fruit, a little wine of 
inferior quality, hemp, and flax. The quantity of | 
1 
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corn sent from this dep. to Paris and the vicinity is 
considerable. Pear und apple orchards are numer 
ous. From the fruit, eyder of good quality is pre 
pared. ‘The pastures, though inferior to those of 
England or Normandy; are better than ia teint 
rior of France, and considerable numbers of calves, 
cattle, and sheep are exported. Butter and cheese 
form important articles of produce, and bees are 
reared in particular districts with success. ‘The mins 
eral productions are unimportant. ‘Uhe principal 
‘manufactures are of linen, woollen, lace, and leather, 
—This dep. is divided into the 4 arrondissements of 
Beauvais, Clermont, Compiegne, and Seulis, which 
are subdivided into 85 cantons, and 700 

‘The pop. of the dep. in 1836 was 397,725; in 1851, 
403,857. In 1889 it sent 5 members to the chamber 
of deputies, who were chosen by 3,105 electors. 

OISELAY, a village of France, in the d 
Hante-Saone, cant. and 4 m.ENE of Gy. Pop. 

OISEMONT, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Somme, 21 m. W of Amiens. Pop. 1,100. It is 
situated in a fertile and agreeable district, and has 
some trade in corn, wool, and flax. 

OISNITZ, « village of Hungary, in the com. of 
Eisenburg, 12 m. ESE of Radkersturg. 

OISSEAU, acommuneand market-townof France, } 
in the dep. and 4m. N of Mayenne, Pop. 8,870. 

OISSEL-SUR-SEINE, « commune and village of 
France, in the dep. of Seine-Inferieure, 8 m. 5 of 
Rouen, with a station on the Paris and ‘Havre rail- 
vray. Pop. 2149. 

ISTERWYK, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of N. Brabant, 9 im. SSW of Bois-le-Duc, on the Aa. 

OISTIN’S ‘TOWN, a small town of the island of 
Barbadoes, in a bay to which it. gives name, on the 
S coast. 

OISY, a village of France, in the dep. of Pas-de- 
Calais, cant. of Marquion, 15 m. K of Arras. Pop. 

OITOS, a narrow and difficult pass of the Carpa- 
thian mountains, between Moldavia and the district 
of Haromszek in Transylvania, to the NE of Berecak. 

OJA, a river of Spain, which rises near Ezearay, in 
Logrono; runs N; and joins the Turon, on tle r 

ik, after a course of 30 m. 

OJACASTRO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
36 m. WSW of Logrono, 1 m. N of Ezearay, on the 
L bank of the Oja. Pop. 890. 

OJALAVA. See Ozorava. > 

OJEN, a town of Spain, in the proy. and 21 m. 
WSW of Malaga. Pop. 1,800, 

OJIJARES (Urrer and Lows), two villages of | 
Spain, in the prov. and 3 m. SW of Grenada, on the | 

? 











1 bank ofthe Genil. Pop. 1,500 ae 
‘0S, a of Spain, in the prov. and 27m. 
NW of Murcia, om the Begura. Pop. 780. 


OJOS-NEGROS, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 42m. SSE of Calatayud. Pop. 1,200. Iron is 
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flows NE; and after receiving the Upa, Jizdra, Zna, 
Khasma, and Moskva, joins the Wolga at Nij 
Novgorod. It is navigable, and receives the tribute 
of a number of small streams. At Tula it is con- 
nected with the Don by the Joanovska canal. 
OKA, a river of Asiatic Russia, which falls into 
the Angara, on the |. bank, near Bratskoi, after a 
NNE course of 500 m. Its principal affiuents are 
the Tatshna on ther, and the Tes and the Ija on 





the l. 

OKAMUNDEL, a district of Hindostan, forming 
the extreme W part of Gujerat. It is about 30 m. 
in length, by 15m. in breadta, Its principal town 
is Dwaraca. 

OKANDA, a town of Nifon, in Japan, 55 m. E 
of Jedo. 

OKASAKI, a town of Japan, in the island of 
Nifon, 15 m. ESE of Nagoya. | 

OKEFORD-CHILD. | See Cu1cp-Oxrrorn. 

OKEFORD-FITZPAINE, a parish of Dorset 
shire, formerly a market town, 7} m. NW of Bland- 
ford-Forum. "Area 2,683 acres. Pop. in 1841, 675; 
in 1851, 643. 

OKENDON. See Ockesnox. 

OKERAH, « town of Bengal, in the district of 
Burdwan, in N lat. 23° 28', 

KHANSK, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 42 
m, WSW of Perm, on the r. bank of the Kama. 

OKHOLOUN, a village of Denmark, in the duchy 

of Sleswick, 6 m. NW of Bredstedt, near the coast. 


Pop. 500. 

“ORHOTA, a river of Asiatic Russia, in the gov. 
of Irkutsk, which descends from the SE flank of the 
Stanovoi mountains, and flows into the bay of Kukh- 
tui, after a SSE course of 220 m. It swarms with 
salmon, and its banks are frequented by immense 
flocks of water-fowl. : 

OKHOTZK, a circle in the gov. of Irkutsk, in 
Asiatic Russia, forming a maritime territory, ex- 
tending between the els of 57° and 66° N, 
along the gulfs of Okhotzk, of Kamtchatka and 
Anadir. ‘The coast is barren. About 10 or 12 m. 
i low ridge of hills, which, though of no 
tion, is) sufficient to arrest the influ- 
ence of the sea air; beyond it, trees grow well, 
and rich meadows are found.—The town of O. is 
built upon a long, level, and narrow tongue of Innd, 
enclosed between the sea and the river Okhota, and 
composed chiefly of an accumulation of marine debris, 
in N lat. 59° 20, EB 143° 20°. It contains about 
130 houses. It has a church and observatory, some 
magazines, a double row of shops, and a few clusters 
of log houses. The inhabitants consist of two 
Priests, the officers of the court of justice, a few 
mariners, and Cossacks. It is the channel of trade 
bet Irkutsk and Kamtchatka. Goods are con- 
veyed down the Lena to Yakuteks thence up the 
Aldan to its confluence with the Judoma; then up 
the Judoma, whence a short land-carriage conveys 
them to 0. "By far the greater part of the journey 
is performed by water; but the voyage is tedious and 
dificult. Tn the land part of the toute, goods ean be 
carried only on pack-horses or men’s backs; and it 
is performed only in spring, to avoid the danger of 
ORROTER, large gulf of the North 

Seaor), a ofthe Northern 
ocean, between 5 allele oF and 62° N, and 
the meridians of 136° and 176° E, enclosed between 
Kanitchatka, the cirele of Okhotzk, Chinese Tartary, 
and Saghalien. Its opening into the ocean is partly 
closed by the Kurile islands and part of Jesso. 

ol A. See Ocunipa. 
OKHTA, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Olonetz, 
at the S extremity of Lake Ladoga, on a small river 
of the same name.—Also a town in the gov. of St. 


























Petersburg, a little to the E of the capital, of which 
it may be regarded as a suburb. 

OKHVAT-JADEMIE, « lake of Russia, in the 
gov. of Tver, 40 m. SW of Ostakhov, traversed by 
the Southern Dwina. 

OKI, an island of Japan, near the NW coast of 
Nifon, in N lat. 36° 107, F long. 133°. It is 10 m. in 
length, by 5 m. in breadth. 








1K 
of Archangel, to the E of Mezen, which discharges 
itself by the Lokhtura into the Peza, 

SK. See AKLANSK. 
town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Vilna, district and 36 m. NW of Chavli. 

OKNA, a town of Moldavia, in the district and 27 
m. SSW of Baku, and 81 m. SSW of Jassy, on the 1. 
bank of the Tatros. It is well-built and populous. 
In the vicinity is a productive salt-mine. 

KNA-MARE, a town of Little Wallachia, in the 
district of Vultsha, 9 m. SW of Rimnik, and 60 m, 
NNE of Craiova. Pop. 2,000. It contains 5 churches 
and several chapels. In the vicinity is an extensive 
salt-mine, 

OKNISTY, town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Vilna, district and 75 m. NNE of Wilko- 
mirs. 

OKOLA-VAEM, a river of Russia in Asia, in 
Kamtchatka, which flows W, and after a course of 75 
m. discharges itself into the sea in N lat. 57° 40’, 
Near its embouchure is an island on which the Ko- 
riaks took after putting to death the Russian 
sailors sent by Behring to procure guides. 

OKONEE. Sec Ovoxre. 

OKOSIR, an uninhabited island of Japan, a little 
to the W of that of Yeso, in N lat. 42° 10, E long. 
189° 25’. It is 15 m.in length, and 6 m. in breadth, 
is enclosed by reefs, and covered with forests. 

OKOUNE'VO, a lake of Russia in Asia, in the 
gov. and district of Yeniseisk, 90 m. NE of Turu- 
Kbansk. It is 9 m. long, and discharges itself north- 
wards into the Kursika, an affluent of the Yenise 

OKOUNEVSKAIA, a town of Russia in Asia, in 
the gov. of Orenburg, district and 120 m. ENE of 
‘Teheliabinsk, on the 1. bank of the Miias, and on a 
lake of the same name. 

OKRZEIA, a town of Poland, in the woiwodie 
and 34 m. SW of Siedlee, near the source of the 
‘Okrzeicza, an affiuent of the Vistula. 

OKSA, a town of Poland, in the woiwodie of Cra- 
cow, 20.m. WSW of Kielce, near the 1. bank of the 
Nida. Pop. 240. 

OKSKAISKAIA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. of the Don Cossacks, and district of Teher- 
kask, 18 m. SW of Novo-T'cherkask, on the r. bank 
of the Don. 

OKUNIEW, « town of Poland, in the woiwodie 
‘of Masovia, 11 m. W of Stanislawow, and 13m. B 
of Warsaw, on the r. bank of the Diuga, an affluent 
of the Narew. 

OLAD, a town of Hungary, in the com. of Eisen- 
burg, 12 m. 8 of Giins, and 1} m. NW of Steina- 


manger. Pop. 270. 

‘OLAHFALU, a village of Transylvania, in the 
‘country of the Szeklers, lower circle and 11 m. ENE 
of Udvarhely. 

OLAKY (War), a valley of the great desert of 
Nubia, extending between the Nile and the Arabian 
gulf, in N lat. 21°50 It affords good pasturaze, 

















possesses some trees, and after the rains contains 
Some streams of water. 

OLALLA (Saxta), a town of Spain, in Old Cas- 
tile, in the prov. and 24m. E of Burgos, in the val- 
ley of S. Vincente. Pop. 164.—Also a town in the 
same prov., 14 m. ENE of Burgos. Pop. 154.—Also 
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a town of New Castile, in the prov.and 30 m. WNW 
of Toledo, in a marshy lvcality, between the Al- 
erche and Tagus. Pop. 1,000. ‘It contains 2 pa- 
rish churches, a convent, and an hospital, and some 
handsome houses.—Also 2 town in Andalusia, mm 
the prov. and 42 m. N of Seville. Pop. 1,500. 

OLAN, a mountain of France, in the confines of 
fhe deps. of the Uppet-Alps and of the Ire, 27 m. 
NNE of Gap. It has am alt. of 4,372 yds. above sea- 
level, and encloses a portion of the Val-Godémard. 

OLANCHO. See JoncE-DE-OLaNcuo (Sax). 

OLANCHO-EL-VIEJO, or Manto, a towa of 
Hondaras, m. E of Comayagua, on the Guayapa. 

OLAND. See Ozzanp. 

OLAND, a small island of the North sea, near the 
Danish coast, and to the ESE of the island of Féhr. 
Pop. 280. 

LANDES (Puxta pet), a headland of the SW 
coast of the island of Cuba, in N lat. 21° 47, W 
long. 84° 47’. 

OLANGO, an island of the Asiatic archipelago, 
in the gr of the Philippine islands, near the E. 
coast of Zebu, in N lat. 10° 15. B long. 122° 507. 
It is about 6 m. in length from NE to SW. 

OLAN-MOUREN, ot Tartoxa-no, a river which 
has its source under the parallel of 38° N, in the 
district of Koko-nor in ‘Tartary, and flows E and 
then SE to the J, bank of the Hoang-ho, which it 
Joins in the Chinese prov. of Shen-si, 40'm. above 
Lan-chu. 

OLARGUES, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Heranlt, and arrond. of 
Saint Pons. The cant. comprises 12 com. Pop. in 
1831, 11,285; in 1841, 11,400.—The town is 11 m. 
NE of St.-Pons-de-Thomieres, on the Saur. Pop. 
1,298, It has manufactories of eandles and of hosi- 
ey, and several tanneries. Tn the environs are mi- 
neral springs, quarries of granite, and a fine grotto. 
Coal is aloo abundant in the locality. > 

OLASSINA, a village of Turkey in Europe, in 
Rumelia, in the sanjak of Ghiustendel, and district 
of Vrana. Iron is abundant in the vieinity, 

OLASZL See WaLtexporr. 

OLAU, a circle and town of Prussia, in the prov. 

lesia, in the regency and 18 m. SE of Bresi 
on the 1. bank of the Oder, and on the r. of the 
Pop. in 1887, 4,273. It has a castle, containing a 
fine picture gallery. Tobacco is extensively culti- 
vated yee 

OLA ‘A, a port of Spain, in the prov. and 6 
m. N of Bilbon, on the ¥. ba x 
entrance into the gulf of Gascogny. It affords 
chorage to vessels of the largest size. 

OLAVE (Sr.) MARY GATE, a parish in the N. 

side of the city 














‘an- 


R. of Yorkshire, adjacent to the NV 
of York, intersected by the Great North of England 
railway. Area 2,120 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,970. 

OLBEGA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 2t 
m. E of Soria, near the base of the Moncayo, and 
not far from a little lake. Pop. 1,195. Iron and 
coal are found in the environs, 

OLBERA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
proy. and 50 m. SE of Seville, and 4 m. from the 
Guadalete. Major Scott says it is “a wreteled-look- 
ing place, containing some 3,000 or 4,000 of the 








rudest-looking inhabitants of the Serrania.” Some 
antiquaries identify it with the Roman Jiipa. It 


has several oil-mills. Pigs 






sively reared in 
ni 
OLBERNHAU, a town of Saxony, in the circle 
of Zwickau, and bail. of Lanterstein, 21 m. ESE of 
Chemnitz, on the |. bank of the Flohe. Pop. 1,75. 
It has manufactories of fire-arms and lace. 
_OLBERSDORF, a town of Moravia, in the circle 
of Troppat, 8 m. NW of Yagerndorf, and 5 m. NW 


on the r. bank of the Anza, at its | acres. 





of Troplowitz, on the Oppa. Pop. 1,700. It is en- 
closed by walls and ditches, and has a fine castle. 
OLBERSDORF (Krzr), a village of Saxony, | 
in the bail. and 4m. ESE of Chemnitz. 
OLBERSDORF, or ALBKECHTSDoRE, a town of 
Prussia, in the regency and 40 m. SSW of Breslau, 
circle and 2 m. W of Frankenstein, on the Pause 
bach. It has sulphureous baths. 
OLBERSLEBEN, a village of the grand-dud 
of Saxe-Weimar, in the circle of Weimar-Yena, bail 
and 5 m. WNW of Buttstedt, and 14 m. N of Wei- 
mar. Pop. 680. 
OLBRAMKOSTEL. See Worrnasntzxincuey. 
OLBRAMOWICE. | See Wotrrasnrz, 
OLCHADI, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Vilna, district and 6 m. NW of Telsch. ; 
OLCHANA, a town of Russia in Enrope, in the 
gov. and district and 15 m. W of Kharkov.—Also a 
town in the gov. and 99 m. SSE of Kiev, districtwnd { 
18 m. NE of Zvenigorodka—Also a town in the } 
gov. of Voronej, district and 15 m. SW of Ostro- 


gojel 

OLCHANSKAIA, a fortress of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. of Orenburg, district and 9 m. W of Bu- 
zuluk, on the Olehanka. It is regularly built, and 
has well laid-out streets. ‘The garrison consists of 
regular troops and Cossacks; the rest of the inha- | 
bitants are veteran soldiers. ‘This fortress makes a 
part of the military line of Samara, 

OLCSVA, a town of Hungary, in the comitat of 
Szathmar, 51 m. NE of Debteczin, near the J, bank 
of the ‘Theiss, x 

OLD, or Worn, a parish in Northamptonshire, 8 
m. NW by W of Wellingborough. Area 1,650 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 458; in 1851, 449. 

OLDA, a town of Prassia, in the prov. of West- 
phalia, regency and 27 m. ESE of Munster, and cir- 
cle of Beckum. Pop. in 1897, 1,678. Tt has several 
distilleries, and carries on a trade in flax. 

OLDBERROW, a parish in Worcestershire, 24 m. 
W of Henley-in-Atden. Area 1;185 acres. Pop. 56. 

OLDBRIDGE, a village in the p. of Donore, co. 
Meath, on the r. bank of the Boyne, 2} m. W by N 
of Drogheda. It is celebrated as the scene of some 
of the most stirring actions of the battle of the Boyne. 

OLDBURY, a parish of Salop, locally situated in 
Worcestershire, 4 m. NNE of Hales-Owen. Area 
808 acres. Pop. in 1831, 126; in 1851, 181. 

OLDBURY-ON-THE-HILL, a parish in Glon- 
cestershire, 5} m. SW by W of Tetbury. Area 1,312 

Pop. in 1831, 414; in 1851, 485. 4 
OLDBURY-UPON-SEVERN, chapelry in 
Thornbury p., Gloucestershire, 2 m. NW by W of 
Thornbury. Pop. in 1801, 452;-in 1851, 725. 

OLDCASTLE, a township in Malpas p., Cheshire, 
54m. NW of Whitchurch, on the N bank of the Elf. 
Area 835 acres. Pop. in 180}, 205; in 1851, 108. 

OLDCASTLE, a parish in Monmouthshire, 7 m. 
NNE of Abergavenny. Area 922 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 62; in 1851, 47. 

OLDCASTLE, a fishing harbour on the E coast 
of Clare island, off the mouth of Clew bay, co. Mayo. 

OLDCASTLE, or Cuorrxce, a d town 
in co. Meath. Area of p. 7,907 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
4,718; in 1841, 5,079. ‘The town stands on the 
road ‘from Dublin to Killeshandra, 5 m. SE of 
Mount-Nagent. Pop. in 183), 1,531; in 1841, 1,508. 

OLD CODORUS, a township of York co. in 
Pennsylvania, U. S., 10 m. SW of York, Pop. 1,131- 

0 ') a township in Wolstanton p. Stat- 
fordshire, 2 m. NE of Newcastle-under-Lyne, in the 
line of the Grand Trunk canal. Pop. in 1811, 544; 
im 1841, 1,295; in 1851, 1,683. 

OLDEBOORN, a village of Holland, in the 
of Friesland, arrond. and 8 m. N of Heeren' 
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cant. and 3 m. E of Akkram, on the 1. bauk of the 
Boorn. Pop. 1,100. 

OLDEBROEK, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Gueldres, arrond. and 35m, N of Arnhem, cant. 
and 3m. E of Elbing. Pop. 1,400. 

OLDENBURG, a grand-dachy in the NW of 
Germany, consisting of several scattered portions. 
O, proper ia a tract of country of an oblong form, 
extending between the parallels of 52° 30’ and 33° 
43; bounded on the N by the German ocean; on 
the E, S, and W, by portions of the Hanoverian 
territory. ‘The grand duke also the prin- 
sipalty of Eutin or Labeck, formerly the bishoprie 
of Lubeck, situated in Holstein; and the lordship of 
Birkenfeld, ceded to him by Prussia, out of the ter- 
ritory on the Rhine. The extent and pop. of his 
states are as follows:—Grand duchy of Oldenburg 
proper including the county of Delménhort, and the 

hips of Varel, Jever, and Kniphausen, 2,250 sq. 
221,812 inhabitants; principality of Eutin 
8q. m.» with 22,146 inhabitants; 
lordship of Birkenteld, 170 sq.m. with 30,966 in- 
habitants. ‘Total 2,590 sq. m., and 278,030 iuhabit- 
ants—The chief towns are Oldenbur 
Elstleth, and Varel 
other towns are insignificant. 

‘The graud-duchy proper consists almost entirely 
of level ground, and is a marshy tract subject to fre- 
quent inundations. Towards the S, the surface 
attains an elevation of from 300 to 400 ft. above sea- 
level. In some places on the coast, the surface is so 
low that it requires large dikes, as in Holland, to 











prevent inundations. Along the rivers, the soil is | 


ich, and composed of alluvial earth, but in many 
inces it is marshy; in the interior, on the other 
ind, there poral a sandy soil, which is often ex- 
tremely barren, so that the duchy seldom raises 
enongh of com to. maintain its pop. Yet its ex- 
ports are the produce more of the soil than of 
manufacture, consisting in cattle, horses, flax, hemp, 
hops, ray butter, salt beef, and, in positions 
faronrab] to water-carri Simber The chief etn- 
loyments are tillage, grazing, and fisl 
fe of linen, linen-yarn, and stockings, is also pro- 
Secuted, but there are few manufacturing 
establishments of any kind. ‘The forests cover an 
extent of nearly 170 sq. m.in the S part of the 
duchy, ‘Turf is dug in the moors, and in this poor 
country forms an object of traffic of some importance. 
Amber . found at Varel and other places. ‘On the 
coast ship-building and navigation employ a good 
many hands. ‘The chief rivers are the Weret the 
Hunte, the Haase, the Jahde, and the Delme. 
‘There are several small lakes; the largest of which 
is He Dummersee. 
ie prevailing religion is the Lutheran; but there 
‘are also a few Calvinists and Catholics.—The grand 
dake holds, with Anhalt and Schwartzburg, the fif- 
teenth place in the smaller diet of the German con- 
federation, with one vote in plenum. _A constitution 
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commen st 
bei me: f the abo \deduch; 

LDENHIORG, the cap. o we grand-duchy, 
is situated on the os Hunte, in Nie ° rad 
long. 8° 13, 82 m. WNW of Hanover, and 76 m. 
WSW of Hi Pop. in 1887, 5,564; in 1846, 
7,829, It is fortified, and has two suburbs, and a 
mansion occupied by the grand-duke. It has sev- 
eral churches and hospit a honse-of-correction, 
an observatory, a gymnasium, a seminary for school 
masters, and a military school. Its chief trade is in 
wood. ‘The manufactures consist of a sugur-refinery, 
a soap-work, and some tanneries. ‘The high court 
of justice and offices of government are all held in 
this petty capital. 

OLDENBURG, a town of Denmark, in the duchy 
of Holstein, 36 m. NNE of Lubeck, and 78 m. EN. 
of Gluckstadt, and 3 m. from the shore of the Baltic, 
on acanal, between two lakes. Pop. 1,600, Tt has 
‘two castles. This town was formerly a yond of 
considerable importance, and was the cap. of Wagria. 
in Wendish times.—Also a fortress of Prussia, in 
the proy. of Westphalia, reg. of’ Minden, and circle 
of Hoxter, and 18 m. ENE of Paderborn. 

OLDENDORF, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Westphalia, reg. and 19 m. W of Minden, eircle 
and 11 m. SSW of Rahden, near the source of the 
Kleine-Aue. Pop. 580. It has manufactories of 
linen. 

OLDENDORF (Stapt). See Sraptoupennorr. 

OLDENDORF, Stapt-Otpenporr, or Hessiscu- 
Oxpespore, an ait, bail., and town of Hesse-Cassel, 
in the prov. of Lower Hesse, and circle of Schauen- 
burg. Pop. of bail. 5,685. The town is 8 m. NW 
of Hameln, and 27 m. SW of Hanover, on the Aue, 
near the r. bank of the Weser. Pop. in 1840, 1,227. 
It is surrounded by walls and ditches, and has three 


ihe 
es. It has an hospital, and possesses several ma- 
| Setactories of calico and of tobacco. 


OLDENSTADT, a village of Hanover, in the 


yomerr | gov. and pees and 24 m. SSE of Luneburg, 






and 3m. fltzen, on the Wipperau. Pop. 


385. 
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OLDENSWORTH, a town of Denmark, in the 
duchy and 27 m. WSW of Heswig, 5 m. N of Ton- 
ningen, and 9 m. SSW of Hnsum, near the r. bank 
of the Eider. Pop. 600. A sanguinary engagement 
took place here in the 13th cent,, by which the inde- 
pendence of N. Friesland was confirmed. 

OLDENWORDEN. See Wonpes. 

OLDENZAAL, or OxpENzeex, a town of Hol- 
land, in the prov. of Over-Yssel. arrond. and 14 m. 
ESE of Almelo. Pop. 2,500. It is well-built, and 
has classical school. Linen forms its chief manu- 





facture. 

OLDERSHAUSEN, a village of Hanover, in the 
por of Hildesheim, and principality of Gottingen. 

"op. 285. 

)DERSUM, a town of Hanover, in the gov. and 

18 m; SSW of Aurich, bail. and 8 m. SE of Emden, 

on the r. bank of the Ems, on which it has a good 
rt. Pop. 830. Its trade is chiefly in wood. 

OLDESLOE, or OLDESLOHE, a town of Denmark, 
in the duchy of Holstein, and district of Itzehoe, 15 
m. WSW of Lubeck, and 27 m. NE of Hamburg, on 
the Trave, which is here navigable. Pop. 2.000. 
It has baths, and possesses extensive salt-works, tan- 
neries, and distilleries. The trade consists chiefly 
in salt, tan, wood, brandy, and grain. 

OLDHAM, a townshiy . borongh in the 

. of Prestwich, co,-palatine of jeaster, 48 m. SE 
i § of Lancaster, and 7m. NE of Manchester, with 
which it is connected by a branch of the Manchester 
and Leeds railway. 3 Oldham canal also con- 
nects it with various important districts. Area 4,617 
actes. Pop. in 1801, 12,024; in 1831, 32,981; in 
1851, 52,820. ‘The town stands on an elevation near 
the W bank of the Medlock, and near the source also 
of the Irk, both of which streams have been of great 
utility in advancin; mannfacturing growth. It is 
also in immediate vicinity to numerous coal-mines, 
which, since the more general substitution of steam 
for river-power, have likewise promoted its rapid 
development. The town consists of numerous 
streets extending chiefly along the Manchester and 
Leeds road, whence others branch off in different di- 
rections. ‘The numerous cotton-mills and other ma- 
nufactories form a characteristic feature of the place. 
‘The new town-hall is an elegant building. It has 
also a new’s-room, a market-house, and several 
banks. In 1838 there were no less than 200 cotton- 
mills in the p., employing 15,291 hands,  Hat-mak- 
ing is carried on here more extensively, it is said, 
than elsewhere in England. Its other manufactures 
are fustians, velveteens, calicoes, and silks. By the 
reform act, O., including the several townships of O., 
Chadderton, Crompton, and Rayton, was enfran- 
chised, with’ the right of returning 2 members to par- 
liament. The number of electors registered for 1837 
was 857; in 1847, 704. 

OLDHAM, a county in the N part of Kentucky, 
U.S. Area 220 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 7,380; in 
1850, 7,629. Its cap. is La Grange. 

OLDHAMSTOCKS, a parish, partly in the N of 
Berwickshire, but chiefly in the extreme E of Had- 
dingtonshire, consisting of a main body and a small 
detachment. The detached part lies in Berwick- 
shite, 14 m. E of the S part of the main body. The 
chief streams are Dean- burn, which runs across 
the p.; traces for 2 m. to the sea the boundary be- 
tween the cos.; and traverses, over great part of its 
‘course, a romantic wooded or! Eye and Heriot wa- 
ters, which, while they rise in the p., speedily leave it 
on the Ey and Whave-barn and Mamtypee water, 
tributaries of the Whitadder. Pop. of p.in 1831, 720; 
in 1851, 182 in Berwickshire, and 560 in Hadding- 
tonshire. 

OLD-HARBOUR, a harbour of Jamaica, on-the 





























S coast, in the co. of Middlesex, and p. of St. Doro- 
thy, to the W of Port-Royal. ‘The entrance is im- 
peded by islets and rocks. 

OLD-HEAD,—popularly ‘the Old-head of Kinsale” 
—a promontory iu eo. Cork, sereening the W side of 
Courtmacsherry bay. It projects 2? m. SSE from the 
line of the adjacent coast, and terminates at a point 7 
m. ENE of the cape of Seven Heads. Its extremity is 
high and st nd as seen from the sea, either to the 
E or tothe W, it appears as if it were an island, On, 
the rocky point at the S end is a lighthouse, in N 
lat, 51° 86’, W long. 8° 58, which exhibits a fixed 
light, at an alt. of 236 ft. above high water, and 
within SSW 4 W from the old Tighthonse 
tower.—Also a ishing harbour in the p, of Kilgecrer 
co. Mayo, at the head of a small cove on the S side 
of Clew bay, 1 m. ENE of Lewisburgh. ‘ 

OLDIA, a group of islands in the N. Pacific, in 
the Radack archipelago, in N lat. 9° 30°, E long. 169° 
20%. It comprises 65 islands, of which the principal 
are O., Ormed, and Edmegio. Each is under the 
government of a distinct chief. Their chief produc- 
tions are the pandanus, the cocoa-nut, and the arum. 

OLDISLEBEN, a town of the grand-duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar, in the circle of Weimar-Yena, on the 
Unstrnt, 6 m. SE of Frankenhausen, and 27 m. 
NNW of Weim: 

OLDLAND, # chapelty in Bitton p., Gloncister- 
shire, 5 m. ESE of Bristol, on the N'bank of the 
Avon, and in the line of the Bristol and Bath rail- 
way." Area 2,589 acres. Pop. in 1851, 5,877. 

OLDNEY, or Oupeexay, a small island on the 
W coast of Sutherlandshire, flanking the § side of 
the entrance of Loch-Assynt. 

OLD MAN'S BAY, an indentation of the S coast 
of Newfoundland, 105 m. E of Cape Ray, the SW 
extremity of the island. 

OLDMILLS, a village in the p. of Carneastle, 0. 
Antrim. Pop. in 1841, 117. 

OLD PROVIDENGE, an island off the FE shore 
of Central America, abont 40 m. from the Mosquito 
coast, in N lat. 13° 21’, W long. 81° 22’, celebrated 
in former times as the haunt of buccaneers. It is 
about 44m. long. by 2¢ m. in greatest breadth, and 
of an irregular shape. It may be seen at n distance 
of 10 or 12 leagues, and is easily distinguished from 
the neighbouring isle of St. Andrew's by the outline 
of its abrupt and peaked mountains, the highest of 
which, nearly in the centre of the island, rises 1,190 
ft. above the sea. Separated from its N end, by 
channel of from 20 to 80 fith. wide, is the island of 
Catalina, forming the N boundary of a harbour 50 
amed, and affording secure anchorage in from 2 to 

fath. 

‘OLD-ROAD-TOWN, a town on the SW coast of 
the island of St. Christopher, in the Little Antilles, 
5 m. WNW of Basse-Terre, on the bay of Old-Road, 
and at the mouth of a small river. 

OLDTOWN, a village in the p. of Clonmethan, 
co. Dublin, 4 m. S by W of Naul. Pop. 156. 

OLD WATER, a rivulet in the extreme E of 
Kirkendbrightshire, which rises on the E side of 
Aughenhay hill, and rons E and N to the Cairn, at 
point 5$ m. above that stream's confluence with 
the Nith. 

OLEAN, a township of Cattarangns co., in New 
York, U. S, 208 m. W by S of Albany. Pop. 638. 

OLEGGIO, or O1ezz0, a town of Sardinia, in the 
prov. and 12 m. N of Novara, between the Tessino 
and Terdoppio. It is celebrated for its mineral 
springs, and has a very handsome establishment 
of baths, with gardens Iaid out in imitation of the 
English style, walks, and all sorts of amusement 
which render it fashionable and delightful place im~ 
the sammer, enjoying distant views of the whole! 
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range of the Alps and Apennines. The town is 
well-built, has several churches richly ornamented, 
and.stands in the midst of a fertile and highly culti- 
vated country. It contained in 1848, 976 houses, 
1,255 families, and 7,420 inhabitants. 

OLEIROS, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
‘Alentejo, comarca and 68.m. NNW of Crate, and 
42 m. 8 of Coimbra. 

OLEKMA, or Oxoxata, a river of Russia in Asia, 
in the prov, of Yakutsk, and district of Olekminsk, 
which descends from the NW side of the Stanovoi 
mountains: runs N; and falls into the Lena, on the 
r, bank, a little below Olekminsk, and after a course 
of 450 m. Its principal afflaents are on the r. the 
‘Tangourka, Ikimda, and Oioun, and on the 1. the 
Taghin Miakhissil Tara 

LEKMINSK, a town of Russia in Asia, cap. of 
a district, in the prov. and 375 m. WSW of Ya- 
kutsk, on the 1. bank of the Lena, a little above the 
confluence of the Olekma. It was originally a fort, 
established for the purpose of levying the tribute in 
furs paid by Yakuts to the Russian government. 
It now contains a church and 80 houses. ‘The inha- 
bitants, though all of Russian extraction, speak the 
Yakuts language. Rye and barley are the only 
species of grain cultivated in the locality. Pasturing 
cattle forms the chief occupation of the people. 

OLENEK, a river of Russia in Asia, in the prov. 
of Yakutsk, and. district of Verkhne- Vilionisk, 
whieh rans NNE, and throws itself into the Aretic 
ocean, to the W of the mouths of the Lena, in N lat. 
73°, E long. 122° 20’, and after a course of about 900 
m. Alykit, Mikhailovo, Seganka, Makeimova, and 
‘Olensk, are the chief places on its banks. 

OLENIE, an island of the Arctic ocean, off the 
coast of Russia in Europe, and a little to the W of 
the embouchure of a small river of the same name, 
in N lat. 69° 10% 

OLENILL, « headland of Russia in Asia, in the dis- 
trict and 420 m. E of Okhotsk, to. the N of the en- 
trance of Yamskaia bay, and to the SW of the bay 
of Tjighinsk.—Also a headland in the gov. of To- 
bolsk, and district of Berezov, to the W of the en- 
Banca ois gulfvat, ObkaiN asia 40'y long: 

OLENNOL, a small island of the N. Pacific, a 
little to the § of the peninsula of Alaska, in Russian 
America, in N lat. 54° 50’, W long. 163° 10% It 
rises high, and is very steep. 

OLENSK, or Oust OueNskor, a village of Rus- 
sia in Asia, in the prov. and 840 m. NNW of Ya- 
kutsk, district and 750 m.N of Verkhne-Viliouisk, 
on the 1. bank and at the embouchure of the Olenek, 
in N lat. 63° 8’, 

OLERON, an island of the gulf of Gascony, com- 
prised in the French dep. of Charente-Inferieure, and 
irrond. of Marennes. It lies to the N of the embou- 
chure of the Gironde, and opposite that of the Cha- 
rente, and to the § of the island of Ré, from which 
it is separated by a channel 9 m. in breadth. Pop. 
in 1831, 16,224; in 1836, 16,402; in 1541, 16,903. 
Its SE point is divided from the continent by # strait 
only about 3m. in width. Its length from NW to 
SE'is about 18 m. Its greatest breadth is about 6 
m.,, and its cireumf. 48. m. On the NW point is the 
lighthouse of Chassiron, in N lat. 46° 2’ 52”, E long. 
1° 167”. The soil possesses considerable fertihty, 
producing corn, rye, barley, maize, legumes, wine, 
and brandy. Ship-building forms also an important 
branch of industry. On the coast are extensive sa- 
lines, the salt of which is noted for its whiteness. 
‘The trade consists chiefly in salt, wine, and brandy. 
lhe alana pomeatete ives pari, 0) Niotea: Seat 
‘Martin, La Conarde, Loix, and Ars. It comprises 
2 cants, and 6 coms. Under the convention it bore 














the name of the Me-de-la-Liberté. St. Pierre near 
the centre, and Oleron on the SE coast, are its 
chief towns.—O. long belonged to the counts of An- 
jou and dukes of Aquitaine. It was acquired by 
‘France under Charles V., and fterwards 
with Gayenne into the hands of the English. Dur- 
ing the wars of the League it frequently changed 
hands.” Is fortifications were constructed by Louis 

OLERON (Gave n’), a river of France, in the 
dep. of Basses-Pyrénées, formed by the Gaves d’Os- 
sau and d’Aspe, two streams which descend from the 

unite at Oleron; thence the O. rans 

and throws itself into the Gave-de-Pau, on the 
bank, a little above Peyrehorade, and after a course 
of about 48 m.. ‘Timber forms its chief article of 
transit, Its principal affluents are the Vert, Jos, 
and Saizon on the 1, and on the r. the Saleis. 

OLERON, or Oorox, an arrondissement, can- 
ton, commune, and town’ of France, in the dep. of 
the Basses-Pyrénées. ‘The arrond. comprises an 
area of 183,830 hect., and contains 8 cants. Pop. i 
1881, 74,552; in 1886, 76,812; in 1841, 77,382, 
cant. comprises 17 coms. Pop. in 1831, 15,535; in 
1841, 16,074. ‘The town is 15 m. SW of Pau, and 
126 m. S of Bordeaux, at the confluence of the Gaves 
d’Ossau and d’Aspe. Pop. in 1789, 7,614; in 1821, 
6,828; in 1831, 6,458; in 1841, 6,804. "0. is divided 
into «high and a low town. ‘The low town is di- 
vided into two parts by the Gave d’Ossan. ‘The on} 
promenade is « terrace planted with trees, by whieh 
the upper town is partly surrounded, and whieh eom- 
mands a fine view of the Pyrenees and of the plains 
of Pan. O. has manufactories of hosiery, cloth, blan- 
kets, cutlery, combs in horn and wood for Spain and 
America, snd shoes; numerons tanneries, paper and 
spinning-mills, and dye-works, ‘The trade consists 
chiefly in wool, home-grown and Spanish, skins, salt 
meat, and wood. This town was sacked in 782 by 
the Saracens, and was afterwards entirely destroyed 
by the Normans. It was rebuilt by Centulle, viscount 
of Bearn, and erected in the 5th cent, into a bishop 
rie, of which the bishop took the title of first baron 
of y 




















Bearn. 
OLERSET, a hamlet in Glossop p., Derbyshire, 
Pop. in 1881, 304; in 185 
OLESA, a town of 
prov. and 18 m. NW of 





in Catalonia, in the 


in, 

clona, at the foot of a 
mountain, near the 1. bank of the Llobregut. Pop. 
2,500, It contains two squares, two fountains, of 


which one is supplied by a mineral spring, and an 
hospital, and has manufactories of woolle . 

OLESKO, a town of Austria, in Galicia, in‘ the 
circle and 9 m..N of Zloczow, and 15 m. SW of 
Brody, on an arm ofthe Styr. Pop. 1,250. It eon 
tains a Catholic and 3 united Greek churches, and 
‘@ convent. 

OLESNICA, a town of Poland, in the gov. of 
Kielce, obwodie and 9 m, E of Stopnica. Pop. 950. 

OLESNITZ, a village of Prussia, in the proy. of 
Posen, Teg. and 51 m. WSW of Bi circle 
and 3 m. W of Chodziesen, on the Bolinka. Pop. 
230. It has paper, saw, and falling-mills. 

OLESZNICE Ser 0 

yELs. 3 

OLESZYCE, a town of Galicia, in the circle and 
45 m. WNW of Zolkiew, and 6 m. W of Lubaczow. 

OLETTA, a canton, commune, and town of Cor- 
sica, in the arrond. of Bastia. The cant. comprises 
4coms. Pop. in 1881, 2.298; in 1841, 2,448. ‘The 
toma ie7 may SW of Bastia. Pop. 1,004. 






commune, and town of 


LETTE, canton, 
‘France, in the dep. of the Byrenees-Orientales, and 
arrond. of ‘The cant. comprises 16 coms. 
275. ‘The town is 9” 


Prades. 1 
Pop. in 1831, 6,108; in 1841, 
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m. SW of Prades, and 36m. WSW of Perpignan, on 
the 1. bank of the'Tet. Pop. 1,069. In the environs 
are several thermal sulphureous springs. 5 

OLETZKO, Ouezko, or Manceratowa, a circle 
and town of Prussia, in the prov. of E. Prussia, and 
reg. of Gumbinnen. "The circle comprises an area of 
120 sq m., and contains 20,282 inhabitants. The 
town is 40 m. SSE of Gumbinnen, on the W bank of 
alake of the same name. Pop. in 1887, 2,629. It 
contains a castle, a Lutheran church, and « large 
market-place, and has several tanneries. It was 
founded in 1560 by the margrave Albrecht” 

‘OLEVANO, a town of the Papal states, in the 
comarca and 30 m. E of Rome, and 9 m. ENE of 
Palestrina. Pop. 1,000.—Also a town of Sardinia, 
in the dio. of Novara, prov. of Lomellina, and mand. 
of San Giorgio-di-Lomellina, on the 1. bank of the 
Gogna, 5 m. S of Mortara. Pop. 990.—Also a town 
of Naples, in the prov. of Principato-Citra, distric 
and 15 m. B of 10, cant. and 6 m. SE of Mon- 
tecorvino. Pop. 2,100. 

OLEVSK, a town of Russia in Enrope, in the 
ger. of Wolly, citit and 60 m. W of Ovroutch. 


556. 
“OLEZNICA, a town of Poland, in the woiwodie 
of Cracow, obwod and 7m. E of Stabniea. Pop, $90. 
OLFEN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of West- 
phalia, reg’ and 23 m. SW of Munster, circle and 6 
m. SW of Ludinghausen, near the Lippe. Pop. 
1,100. It has manufactories of linen and of shoes, 
and several dye-works 
OLGINATE, 8 village of Austria, in Lombardy, 
in the proy. and 18 m. E of Como, district and 5 m. 
of Oggianoyon the r. bank of the Adda.” Pop. 
OLGOPOL, a district and town of Russia, in 
Enrope, in the gov. of Podolia. ‘The town is 134 m. 
ESE of Kamenitz, and 144 m. NNW of Odessa, on 
the 1. bank of the Savranka. Pop. 1,100. Tt has 
several distilleries and saltpetre works. The dis- 
trict comprises several steppes on which large herds 
of cattle are pastared. 
. See Dutorexo. 
OLHAO, a town of Porttigal, in the prov. of 
comarea and 1} m. S of Faro, on the 
5 












a, in the kingdom of Borgu, 
which flows SE through the eerie 6 Kiama and 
joins the Quorra in about 9° 10’ N lat. 
ia in Asia, in the district 
of Okhotsk, which, after a course in’a S direction of 
about 60 m., throws itself into Taouiskaia bay. At 


its month is a small harbour. 
Spain, ia 
Lerida, 


OLIANA-Y-ANOVES, a town of 
Catalonia, in the prov. and 54 m. NW 
near the L bank of the Segre. Pop. 750. Tt eon: 
tains three parish churches and an hospital, and has 
mannfactories of linen and of brandy. 

OLIAPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the presi- 
dency and prov. of Bengal, and 31m. ESE of 
Rangpur, near the r. bank of the Brahmaputra. 

OLIAS, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 

roy. and 6 m. E of Malaga, on a hill. Pop. 1,300. 
it has a considerable trade in cattle.—Also a town 
in New Castile, in the prov. and 6 m. N of Toledo, 
on whill and on the road from Toledo to Madrid. 
Pop. 1,980. It has an hospital, and possesses man- 
Reeser ol tape snd of hosiery: 
ILIENA, 2 village of Sardinia, in the diy. of the 
Reet ror and district and 6 m. SE of 
Nuoro. Pop. 2,500. It is supposed to have de- 
Tived its name from the quantity of oil that was 
ba ae spas envirooe 
or OLLIERGTE, a canton, communi 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Duy-de-Dome, 














and arrond. of Ambert. The arrond. comprises 
five com. Pop. in 1831, 8097; in 1841, 8,420. ‘The 
town is 15 m. NW of Ambert, on the 1. bank of the 
Dore. Pop. 1,937. It has manufactories of camlets 
and of linen. 

OLIETE, a town of Spain, in Aragon, in the prov. 
and 51 m.S of Zaragoza, and 30 m. WSW of Al- 
caniz, near the r. bank of the Rio-Martin, in a fer- 
tilelocality. Pop.1,683. Ithas manufactories of linen, 

OLIFANT. See Exeruant’s River. 

OLILIET, a populous village on the SE coast of 
‘Timer-Lant, in 5 lat. 7° 55’, E long. 131° 26", 

OLIM, a river of Russia in Europe, which has its 
‘source in th ;. of Voronej, in the district and to 
the W of Nijnii-Devitzk; rans N; enters the gov. of 
Orel; and throws itself into the Sosna, on the r. bank, 
and 24 m. SW of Jeletz. 

OLIM-CHAN, a mountain of China, in the prov, 
of Yun-nan and dep. of Chun-ning, in N lat. 23° 
20’, and E long. 100° 4’. It is the most southerly 
of all the snowy mountains in China, 

OLINAMA, a town of the Sunda archipelago, in 
the island of Timor, on the bay of Conpang and 
near a considerable river. It contains upwards of 
200 houses. Rice is extensively grown in the vi- 
cinity. 

OLINDA, a comarca and town of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Pernambuco, 3} m. N by E of Recife and 
near the shores of the Atlantic, in S lat. 8° 0’ 59% 
Pop. in 1845, 8,000. It is pleasantly situated on a 
hill, and commands a fine view of the adjacent 
country and ocean. ‘The streets are ill-paved, and 
the houses generally low and dilapidated, but the 
gardens with which the latter are surrounded, render 
the general aspect of the town ble. ‘The 
principal edifices are the cathedral, a fine structure, 
and the episcopal palace, now very ruinous. It has 
Leoeruter convents ae eyes i 

jospital, a college, a public library, and a botanical 
ucts It sonigian several di fil ies, and has a 
considerable trade in cotton and sugar, the produce 
of the locality. ‘This town was formerly a flourish- 
ing one. Since its capture by the Dutch in 1640 it 
has greatly decayed in importance. Olinda and 
Recife are now commonly comprised under the name 
of Perxampuco: which see. 

OLINTEPEQUE, a village of Guatimala, in the 
state of that name and dep. of Quezaltenango. It 
contains the remains of an ancient Indian citadel. 

OLIOUTORA, a river of Russia in Asia, in the 

















NE part of Kamtchatka, which runs NE and throws 
itself into the bay of Olioutorskaiii, near the town of 
Olioutorskoi, an 

OLIOUTORS, a tribe of the Koriaks people, in Russia in Asia, 
in the district of Kamntehatka. They inhabit chiefly the banks 
of the Oliontora, constmnet bonts of seal-skis, and use nets in 


fishing 

OLIOUTORSKAIA, « bay of Behring’s sea, in 
Russia in Asia, on the NE coast of Kamtchatka. 
It is 60 m. in depth, and at its entrance is nearly 
equal in breadth. 7 

OLIOUTORSEU, a headland of Russia in Asia, 
in the district of Kamtchatka, on Behring’s sea, t0 
the SE of Olioutorskaia bay, in N lat. 59° 50; and 
E long. 170° 20’. ee. 

OLIOUTORSKOF, a town of Russia in Asia, in 
the district of Kamtchatka, on the 1. bank and near 
the embouchure of the Olioutora, and 90 m. NE of 
Nijai-Kamtchatsk. 

OLITA, or Oxrrra, a town of Poland, in the gov- 
of At a csgoie ad Sta Wek Esta 
the 1. 1¢ Niemen, opposite » Russian 
of the same name, of which it was formerly. suburb. 
Pop. 290.—Aleo a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Vilua, district and 89 m. WSW of Troki,/on 
the r, bank of the Niemen. 1 


after a course of 120 m. 
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OLITE, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 27 m. 


Sof Pamplona, in a fine plain on the r. bank of the 
Gidacos! Pop. 2,748, Ie is still surrounded 
by remains of its ancient walls and ditches, and con- 
tains two parish-churches, one of which is remark- 
able for its finely sculptured portico, and the other 
for a gothie tower, two convents and the remains of 
a palace, built in the 25th cent. by Charles IIL-king 
of Navarre. ‘This town is an ancient one, and was 





formerly the residence of the kings of Navarre. 
OLIVA, a town of Prussia, in'the prov. of West 
ia, regency and circle and 5 m, NW of Danzig, 


about 1} m, from the shores of the Baltic. Pop. in 
1887, 1,250. It has a fine church belonging to an 
ancient Cistercian abbey, and contains several forges, 
& ‘copper work, and a papersmill. A treaty. wat 
concluded here between the Swedes and the Poles 
in 1660. 

OLIVA, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, in the 
prov. and 45 m. § of Badajos. Pop. 4,700." It has 
manufactories of linen—Also a town in Valencia, 
in the prov. and 24 m. E of San Felipe, 8 m. from 
the shore of the Mediterranean. Pop. 6,000. It 
is built amphitheatrally on several picturesque hills 
planted with mulberry and olive trees. ‘The streets 
are clean and well paved. It contains a fine square, 
an old castle, two parish-churches, and several con- 
vents, It has manufuctories of linen goods and 
pottery ware. ‘The environs are fertile in wine, silk, 
and oil. 

OLLERTON, or Ow: arrox, a township in Knuts- 
ford p., Cheshire, 2 m. SE of Nether-Knatsford. 
Area 1,215 acres. Pop. in 1831, 283; in 1851, 300. 
—Also a chapelry and village in Edwinston p., Not- 
tinghamshire, 19m. NNE of Nottingham. Pop. 987. 

LLIVET, a commune of France, in the dep. of 

the Mayenne and cant. of Moiron, 9 m. NW of 

, Laval. “ Pop. 1,264. It has several forges and a 
foundery. 

OLLO, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 12 m, 
NW of Pamplona, in a valley of the same name, on 
the l. bank of the Anoz. Pop. 220. ‘The valley 
contains nine villages. 

OLLOIX, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Puy-de-Dome and cant. of Saint-Amand- 
‘Tallende, 15 m. $ of Clermont-Ferrand. Pop. 1,150. 

OLLOMONT, a village of Sardinia, in the prov. 
and 9 m. N of Aosta, on a mountain, on the 1. bank 
of @ torrent which throws itself into the Pellina, an 
affluent of the Doira-Baltea. Pop. 440. In the 
Vicinity are valuable copper mines. 

OLLON, a parish and village of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of Vand, district and 1} m. SE of Aigle, 
ina plain. Pop. of p. 2,692. 

OLLONIEGO, a town of Spain, in Asturias, in 
the prov. and 6 m. SE of Oviedo, on a small affluent 
of the Nalon which is crossed in the vicinity by a 
substantial bridge. Pop. 1,400. It has an hospital. 





OLMEDA-DE-LA-ABOLLA (La), a town of | 


Spain, in New Castile, in the prov. and 24 m. ENE 
of Madrid, and on the brow of a mountain, 8 m. from 


the r. bank of the Tajuna. Pop. 396." It has a 


manufactory of cloth. 

OLMEDA-DE-LA-CUESTA, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 33. m. NW of Cuenca. Pop. 580. 
Tr has manufactories of linen. 

OLMEDA-DE-LAS-VALERAS, a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 27 m. SSE of Cuenca. Pop. 
800. “Tt has manufactories of agricultural imple- 
ments. 

OLMEDA-DEL-ESTREMO, a town of 
in New Castile, in the prov. and 30 m. E of 
dalaxara, near the Tajuna, ¢ 

OLMEDILLA, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 


Mee and 21 m. SSW of Salamanca. 








_ OLMEDILLA-DE-ALARCON, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 15 m. S of Cuenca, on the brow of 
a bill tinely planted with vines. Pop. 796. It has 
an hospital, 
_ OLMEDILLA-DEL-CAMPO, town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 15 m. NW of Cuenca, near the 
Sierra-de-Altomir. Pop. 490. 

OLMEDILLO, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
in the proy. and 45 m. SSW of Burgos, in the valley 


be eva. Pop. 567. 

LMEDO, a judicial partido and town of S| 

in the prov.’of Leon. "The town ie 30 mB ot 
Valladolid, on a height in the midst of an extensive 
plain, watered by the Eresma and Adagia, Pop, 
2,200. Ieis enclosed by old walls, and contains six 
parish churches, numerous convents, and two hos- 
pitals. It has manufactories of linen, several brick 
works, anda distillery. This place was formerly one 
of considerable strength. In 1446, and 1467, two 
sanguinary engagements took place under its wall, 

OEMEN, a village of Belgium, in the prov. and 
23m. ESE of Antwerp, and arrond. of ‘Turnhout, 
cant. and 3 m. SSE of Mol, on the 1. bank of the 
Great Nethe. Pop. 1,060. 

OLMES (Les), a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Rhone, cant. and § m, ESE of Tarare, aud 14m, 
SW of Villefranche. Pop. 300. 

LMET, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Pay-de-Déine, cant. and 7 E of Courpiere, 
P 





, © canton, commune, and 
town of Corsica, in the arrond. of Sartene. "The 
cant. comprises 5 com. Pop. in 1831, 2,871; in 
1841, 3,590.—The town is 8 m. NNW of Sartene, 
and 18 m. SSE of Ajaccio. Pop. in 1941, 1,986. Tn 
ici baths of Boraci. 
-E-CAPELLA, a canton and commune of 
Corsica, in the arrond. of Calvi. ‘The cant. com- 
prises 4com. Pop. in 1831, 1,529; in 1841, 1,668. 
—The town is 15 m. E of Calvi. Pop. 780. 

OLMILLOS, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. and 15 m. WSW of Bargos i fiue val- 
ley. Pop. 2 

“OLMILLOS-DE-SASAMON, a town of Spain, in 
Old Castile, in the prov. and 24 m. WNW of Burgos, 
in a fine plain, at the foot of Mount Citores. Pop. 
600. Tt contains the ruins of a fine castle, 

OLMO, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the prov. 
and 89 m. SSW of Valladolid, near the Guatena. 
Pupelds.s Ths locales very uahealthy: 

OLMOS-DE-ESGUEVA, ‘ town of Spain, in 
Leon, in the prov. and 9 m. ENE of Valladolid, on 
the Esgueva. Pop. 230. 

OLMUTZ, or Hotomave, a circle or admi 
tive subdivision and town of Austria, in Moravi 
‘The cirele is bounded on the N and NE by the circle 
of ‘Troppan; on the E by that of Prerau; on the SE 
and § by the circle of Hradisch; and on the SW by 
that of Braun; on the W by Bohemia; and on the 
NW by Prussia; comprising an area 99 m. in length 
from NNW to SSE, and 54 m. in breadth, and a 
total superficies of 1,950 sq.m. Pop. in 1837, 
430,739. It is flat in the 8, but very mountainous 
in the N and NE. The rivers by which it 
is traversed are the March and the Mohra. In the 
W part are several small lakes. ‘Towards the Sis a 
fine plain. Flax, grain, hemp, legumes, and wine, 
are the chief articles of agricultural produce. ‘The 
mountains afford to large herds of cattle. 
Ie has manufaciories of linen and woollen fabric, 
cloth, glass, and paper, and several spinning-m: 
‘This chcle containa 1 fowns and 798 Plages "The 
town, which is the cap. of the above named circle, is 
situated 44 m. NE of Briinn, 117m. NNE of Vienna, 
and 138 m. ESE of Prague, in a marshy locality, 
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the r. bank of the March, by an arm of which it is 
enclosed on the N, E, and S. Pop. in 1834, 12,207; 
in 1845, 12,560. 0. has extensive fortifications, and 
has 5 suburbs. It is well-built; but the height of 
the houses, and the heavy porticoes with which many 
of them are di give it a sombre aspect. It 
has a university with a ae and museum, a gym: 
nasium, an archiepiscopal seminary, am imperi 
asim, and an hospital. ‘The principal build- 
ings are the cathedral, a fine Gothic structure founded 
by Wenceslaus III.; the episcopal palace, the custom- 
house, the arsenal, and the churches. It has manu- 
factories of cloth, and several tanneries; and carries 
fon an active trade in cattle imported from Rassia 
and Moldavia. The archbishopric of this place is 
‘one of the richest ecclesiastical benefices in the em- 


pire, 0. is very ancient, and was formerly capital 
Of Moravia. It is supposed to be the Strevinta or 
Eburum of Ptolemy, and the Julii-Mons or Julio- 


‘montium founded by Julius Maximinus in 238. It 
sustained an unsuccessful siege by the Mongols in 
1931, but was taken during the 30 years’ war by the 


Swedes. 

OLNE, s commune of Belgium. in the prov. of 
Liege, arrond. and 7m, W of Verviers, on the Ves- 
dre. ‘Pop. 2,874. It has manufactories of arms and 
of cloth, a spinning and several fulling mills,.and 
several nail-works. 

OLNEY, parish and market town of Bucking- 
hamshire, on the Ouse, 10 m. WNW of Bedford, 
and 16 m. ENE of Buckingham, Area of p. 3,140 
acres. Pop, in 1801, 2,075; in 1881, 2,418; in 1851, 
2,829.—The town consists of one long street. The 
church is a spacions building, ornamented with a 
tower and benntifal spire 185 ft. high. Lace-making 
and silk-weaving are the chief employments of the 
inhabitants, ‘The poet Cowper long resided here 
and in the neighbourhood; and many of his finest 
— ns are drawn from the contiguous scenery. 

OLNHAUSEN, a village of Wiirtemberg, in the 
cirele of the Neckar, bail. and 16 m. NE of Neckar- 
sulm, and 1} m. ESE of Widdern, on the r. bank of 
the Jaxt. Pop. 419. It has a Jewish school. 

OLOCAN, a town of Spain, in Valencia, in the 
prov. and @) m. NNW of Castellon-de-la-Plana, in 
the midst of lofty mountains. Pop. 500. It has an 
active trade in cattle and in wool. 

OLOFSFORS, a mining village of Sweden, in the 
Jaen of West Bothnia, parish of Nordmaling. 

OLOFSTROEM, « village of Sweden, in the pre- 
fecture of Bleking, haerad of Lister and parish of 
Gemshoeg, 42 m. W of Carlskrona. It has a forge, 
a copper work, a fulling mill, and a paper mill. 

OLOMETO. See Orero. 

OLONA, a river of Austria, in Lombardy, which 
has its source in the prov. of Como, a little to the N 
of Varese; traverses the prov. of Milan; divides at 
the town of that name into two arms, one of which, 
under the name of Lambro-Morto, rans E, and joins 
the Lambro, on the r. bank, at St. Angelo. ‘The 
other, retaining the name of O., enters the prov. of 
Pavia, and throws itself into the 1. bank of the Po, 
at St. Zenone, 14 m. SE of Pavia. The O. has a 
total course, in a generally SE direction, of 66 m. 
Icis joined at Milan by the Naviglio-Grande and the 
Martesana canal. The river O. gave its name toa 
dep. of the kingdom of Italy. Its cap. was Milan. 

OLONETZ, a government or administrative pro- 
vince and town of Russia in Europe. The gov. lies 
between 60° and 64° 20’ N lat., and between 29° 40° 















on the SW hy that of St. Petersburg, from which 
itis separated by the Oiat and Svir; and on. the WF 





by Lake Ladoga and the grand-duchy of Finlan 
Ty ie 300 m. in length from NW to $5, and Aa 
300 m. at its greatest breadth, comprising a total 
Superficies Of 51,100 sq.m. Pop. in 1841, 247,400; 
in 1846, 263,100. With the exception of a low range 
of hills of the same name, the surface of this goy. is 
‘generally level. It belongs to the basins of three 
‘seas, viz.> the Caspian, the White and the Bal- 
tic. "In the first of these is the Kovja; iu the second, 
comprising the E and N, is Lake Latcha, in which 
the Onega river and lakes Sego and Vego have 
their sources. In the western part are lakes Oi 

and Ladoga, and the Svir, by which the waters of 
the former are conveyed into the latter. ‘The prin- 
cipal tributaries of Lake Onega are the Voulla and 
Vi Besides the larger lakes, there are, espe- 
cially in the N part of the gov., numerous sheets of 
vrater of smaller dimensions. "The soil is part 

stony, and to a great extent marshy or cove end 
forests, and little capable of culture, Between lakes 
Onega’ and Ladoga are quarries of marble and por- 
phyry, and in some of the mountains are mines of 
iron and copper. ‘The trade consists chiefly in agri 

cultural productions, the produce of the mines, and 
in dried and salted fish. ‘The inhabitants are chieft 

Russians, Fins, and Laplanders, and profess the Greel 

religion. ‘The gov. is divided into 7 districts. Its 
capital is Petrozavodsk—The town, which is: the 
capital of a district of the same name, is 72 m. SW 
of Petrozavodsk, and 132 m, NE of St. Petersburg, 
15 m, from the E coast of Lake Ladoga, on the 
Olonkarat the junction of the Megrega, Pop 2800. 
It contains § churches, 4 chapels, a prison, a custom 
house, and several public magazines. It has large 
building docks established by Peter the Great; and 
numerous saw-mills. ‘The trade consists chiefly in 
skins. The district is intersected with mountains, 
and little arable ground. It has quarries 
of marble, and mines of iron and copper. Pop. 
30,850. 

OLONETZ MOUNTALNS, a chain of mountains 
in the NW part of Russia in Europe, in the gov. of 
the same name, and on the confines of that gov. and 
of Finland. ‘They make part of the great mountain 
line by which the waters of the basin of the Baltic 
are s¢ from those of the White sea, and join 
on the NW the mountains of Maanselka. 

OLONNE, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Vendee, and arrond. of Les Sables, 3 m. N of 
Sables-d’Olonne, in the midst of w dried marsh, and 
near the shore of the Atlantic, Pop. 1,902. It has 
a small port. The trade consists chiefly in cattle, 
horses, mules, resin, coal, and salt. This was for- 
merly a place of some importance. Its castle was 
demolished in 1689, ‘The environs are very fertile. 

OLONZAC, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Herault, and arrond. of 
Saint-Pons. ‘The cant. comprises 13 com. Pop. in 
1831, 8,902; in 1841, 9,119.—The town is 16 m5 
of Saint-Pons, and 66 m. WSW of Montpellier, on 
the Landrangoul, near the Canal-du-Midi. Pop. 09. 

OLORON. See Ousnox- wey? 

OLOST, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, in the 
prov. and 42 m. N of Barcelona. Pop. 406. It has 
some spinning-mills. m2 

‘OLOT, a judicial partido and town of Spain, in 
Catalonia, in the prov. of Gerona. ‘The town is 15 
m. NW of Gerona, on the Fluvia. Pop. 12,170. 
Itis surrounded by ancient walls, and contains an 
hospital, barracks, and numerous fountains. It has 
mannfactories of hosiery, coarse cloth, calicoes plain 
‘and printed, soap, paper, cutlery, leather, &c., and 
carries on an active trade. This town was desttoyed 
by an earthquake in 1421, In the envi 
several extinct voleanoes. ' 
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QLOT, an island of the North Pacific, in the 
Radack archipelago, in N lat. 8° 46’ 4”. 

OLOUNDOUROUK, a town of Greece, in Liva- 
dia, 8m. N of Lepanto, on the I, bank of the Fidari. 

OLPAR, a town of Hindostan, in the presidency 
of Bombay, prov. of Gujerat, district and 14m. NNW 
of Surate, j 

OLPE, a circle ‘and town of Prussia, in the pro- 
vince of Westphalia, and regency of Arensberg. 
‘The circle comprises an area of 105 sq. m., and 
23,959 inhabitants.—The town is 30 m. SSW of 
“Arensberg, near the r. bank of the Bigge, at an alt. 
of 843 yds. above sea-level. Pop. in 1841, 1,811. It 
has several iron, steel, and copper works, and tan- 


ries. 

OLS, or Oxxsswtcr, a town of Austria, in Mora- 
via, in the circle and 33 m. NW of Brinn. 

OLS, or Oteswica, a circle and town of Prussia, 
in the province of Silesia, and regency of Bres- 
jan, The town is 19 m. ENE of Breslau, on the 
else. Pop. in 1897, 5,801. It is the capital of a 
principality of the same name, and has a ducal gym- 
nasinm, one of the most richly endowed in the prov., 





tolia, in the sanjak of Hamid-ili, 33 m. N of Hamid, 
and 36 m. $ of Aflum-Kara-Hissar, 

OLULA-DE-CASTRO, a town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 27 m. NNE of Almeira. 

OLULA-DEL-RIO, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 36 m. NNE of Almeira, on the 1, bank of the 
Almanzor. Pop. 900. 

OLVA, a town of Spain, in the proy. and 80m. 
ESE of Teruel, on the 1. bank of the Mijares. Pop. 
1.200. good deal of conse linen is made here. 

OLVENSTADT, a village of Prussian Saxony, 3 
m, NW of Magdeburg. Pop. 1,200. 

‘OLVERA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 64 
m. ENE of Cadiz. It has an old Moorish castle, 
Pop. 6,000. A considerable quantity of linen is 
woven here; and there are numerous cil-mills, 

OLVESTON, a parish of Gloncestershise, 4 m. 
SW of Thornbury. Area 4,787 acres. Pop. 1,869. 

OLVIOPOL, a town of European Russia, in the 
gov. of Kherson, on the Bug, 124 m. NW of Kher- 
son, in N lat, 48° 8’. Pop. 1,500, 

OLYKA, a town of Russian Poland, situated near 
a lake 20 m. E.of Lucko, and 21 m.N of Dubno. 





and a fine castle belonging to the duke of Bruns- 
wick-Ols, with a library and museum. 

OLSA, a river of Moravia, in the circle of Tes- 
chen, which has its source on the frontiers of Galicia, 
17 m. S of Bielita, and near that of the Vistula; 
waters Yablunkau, Teschen, and Freystadt; runs 
along the confines of Moravia and of Prussian Sile- 
sin; and joins the Oder on the r. bank, 2 m. NE of 
Oderberg: and after a course in a generally NW di- 
rection of about 60m. 

OLSENE, a village of Belgium, in the prov. of 
East Flanders, cant. and 5 m. SW of Deynse, and 
16 m. SW of Ghent, near the Lys. Pop. 2,100. 

OLSHAMMER, a town of Sweden, in the prefec- 
ture and 36 m. SSW of Girebro, and haerad of 
Sundbo, on Lake Wetter. It has some trade in fish. 

OLSNITZ, or Orsssrrz, a town of Saxony, capi- 
tal of the amt of Voi in the circle and 0 m. 
SW of Zwickan, on the r. bank of the Elster, at an 
alt, of 415 yds. above sea-level. Pop. in 1834, 
3,814. Tt has mannfactories of cloth, hosiery, and 
leather. ‘The pearl-fisheries of the Elster afford also 
a considerable branch of industry. In the vieinity 
is the ancient castle of Voi 

LSTYNEK. 





Voigtsberg. 
‘See Hourensrers. 
OLSZANY, a town of Russia in Enrope, in the 
gov. of Vilna, distriet and 15 m. of Oschmiana. 
OLSZTYN, a town of Poland, in the gov. of 


Kiclee, obwodie and 38 m. NNW of Oikuss. Pop. 
638. 


OLT. See Atora. 

OLTA. See Avra. 

OLTEN, a town of Switzerland, in the cant. and 
21 m. NE of Solenre, and 21 m. SE of Bale, on the 
1. bank of the Aar, which is here crossed by a bridge, 
and at the junction of the Dinner. Pop. 1,634, Ca- 
tholies. Tt contains some fine houses, a handsome 
shareh, and a savings’ bank, and bas good port. 
Its industry, consisting in the manufacture of hosi- 
ery, cloth, and leather, is considerable; and it has 
also an active trade in paper, cloth, wine, and spices. 
thas To Roman remains. Ee : 

‘a sanjak of Turkey in Asia, in the pash. of 
[AShataiee scl na ional sowoesta ts pash, 
Erzerum, and sanjak of Mavrevan. 

OLTISSL, a town of Turkey in Asia, in the pash. 
and 105 m. SSW of Akhalzike. It is noted for its 
borax manufacture. 

OLTUL, 
the Aluta on the W, and by the Danube on the S. 
Its chief town is Slatina. 

OLU-BURLA, « town of Turkey in Asia,in Ana- 





of | reproduced ‘higher 


strict Of Upper Wxllachin, sine} by} ‘very edge. 


Ir was the chief place of a duchy belonging to the 
ancient house of Radaivil. 

OLYMPIA, or AxpILato, a hamlet of Greece, in 
the Morea, situated on the Rufea or Alpheius, 10m, 
E of Pyrgos, a little above the junction of the Cla- 
devs with the Rafea. There are now few remains 
of the ancient town. ‘The plain on which the world: 
renowned games were celebrated is now a large and 
fertile corn-field, the soil being formed by the muddy 
depositions of the Rufea. ‘The earth, thus raised 
considerably above its original level, covers numer- 
ons ancient foundations and remains. ‘The only 
monument of the postion of which there is any eer 
tainty is the temple of Jupiter. 

OLYMPUS, or Exyano, a celebrated mountain 
of European Turkey, on the frontiers of Romelia, at 
the E extremity of the Cambunian range, and. near 
the W coast of the gulf of Salonika, in N at. 40° 4’, 
E long. 22° 21’, about 25 m. N of Larissa, Its sum: 
mit is covered with snow during a part of the ye 
but, though accounted by the ancients the highest 
mountain. in the world, its actual elevation is 9,745 
ft. Mr. Urquhart gives an interesting and animated 
account of the ascent of this mountain in his Spirit 
of the East. Salonika, he says, was quite distin- 
guishable from its summit; and Larissa appeared 
under his feet. “The whole horizon from N to SW 
was occupied by mounting, hanging on, ax i were 
to Olympus. ‘This is the range that runs westward 
along the N of Thessaly, ending in the Pindus. ‘The 
Tine of bearing of these heaved-up strata seems to 
correspond with that of the Pindus, that is, to ran N 


and 8, and they ited their escarpment to Olyin- 
pus. ss ‘which Jay like a hillock beneath, siresobel 
‘away at right angles to the S; and in the interval 
spread far, Le She oo red dere level af 
Thessaly, under that peculiar dusty mist w 
makes Nature look like a gigantic imitation of an 
‘unnatural effect produced on the scene of a theatre. 
‘When I first reached the summit, and looked over 
the warm plains of Thessaly, this haze was of a pale 
yellow hue. It dee ;,and became red, 
then brown, while similar tints far more vivid were 
in the sky- Bat when T tarmed 
round to the east, up which the vast shadows of night 
were travellit ng. the cold ocean A confer ‘a plain of 
lead; the sl ‘of the mighty mass of O. was pro- 
jected 20 m, slong its surface; and I stood on the 
“The structure of O. is very singular. 
‘The central group is marble, sometimes in thin lay- 
ers, varying from very fine to very coarse-grained 
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white, sometimes gray, with a little limestone ty 




















ae extent. Pop. in 1841, 2,947. 
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persed through it. Looking towards the mountain, 
the sides seem all rounded; but looking from the 
“centre, the escarpments present themselves as cliffs. 
"Towards the base of the principal rock, a little gneiss 
appears overlying the marble. ‘The water from the 
amountain winds round it in a vale somewhat irregu- 
Tar, formed by the back of the marble and the face 
of © mingled formation of stratified granite, gueiss, 
and mica shist: a more extensive vale and higher 
abutments succeed to this. Through this stratum 
‘the water escapes to the SW by a valley of denuda- 
tion, and to the E finds its way along the face of the 
gneiss to the sea. At Sciathos I remarked a section 
of a rock-marble below, and mica pas: on 
formably overlying, but supposed it displa t 
Naxia the marble and gneiss regularly alternate in 
layers, which seem identical with the stratification of 
, ‘Towards ‘Tempe also mica schist abounds, of a 
burnt amber colour, which, together with the rugged 
and broken aspect of the hills, gives that region a 
Yoleanie look; and lias perhaps led to the suppost- 
tion that the passage of the Peneus was open 
earthquake. ‘Tempe is a valley-of denudation.” 
OLYMPUS, a noble mountain of Asiatic Turkey, 
in the sanjak of Khodavendikar, to the S of the town 
of Brusab. Marshal Marmont estimates its alt. at 
2,247 metres = 2,457 yds. above sea-level. Chest- 
nut trees grow luxuriantly on the spurs of this 
ta greater height evergreens of all de- 
scriptions are seen; still nearer the summit, there is 
‘a considerable extent of table-land, which supplies 
pasturage to the flocks of the Turcomans who en- 
camp on it during the summer.—There is another 
mountain of the same name in the S part of the 
island of Mitylene. 

OLYMPUS (Movwr), a remarkable mountain on 
the NW coast of North America, a little to the S of 
the straits of Juan-de Fuca, in about N lat. 47° 10. 
It was so named by Captain Meares, who visited 
this coast in 1788. Its summit is covered with per- 
petual snow. 

OM, a river of Asiatic Russia, which rises from a 
lake in the atoppe of Barabinsk, in the gov. of Tomsk, 
and, after a WSW course of about 350 m., falls into 
the Irtish, on the 1. bank, near the town of Omsk. 
It receives the Ugakla, the Itsha, the Kama, and 
the Tartas, on the x. bank. 

OMA, or Havrauxa, one of the Molucea islands, 
to the NE of Amboyna, in $ lat. 3° 37’. It is about 
9 m. long, and 6 m. wide, and has about 5,000 
inhabitants. ‘The principal village bears the same 
name. Its chief production is cloves. 

OMACHIS (Grawpe), a river of Canada, which 
runs into Lake St. Pierre, in N lat. 46° 16 after a 
SE course of about 60 m. 

















et 
the confluence of the Camowen and the Dram 
rivalets, 7m. SSW of Gortin, and 86} m. NNW of 
Dublin. ‘The site of the town is a rapid slope upon 
the.side of one of a numerous series of tortuous vales 
and sinuous dells which eat all the circumjacent 
country into a labyrinth of hillocks, ridges, hills, and 
hollows. ‘The main street is spacious, weil-edificed, 
and cheerful. ‘The county court-house is a hand- 
some Grecian building. The county gaol is a large 
modern building on the N side of the town. ‘The 
other public buildings are a church, four Protestant 
dissenting meeting-houses, a Roman Catholic chapel, 
a barrack, an infirmary, a fever-hospital, and a poor 
Jaw union workhouse. O. is the market-town for an 
extensive linen-trade; and has long been known, in 
particular, for its bulky sales of brown linen. Its 
corn trade and its general retail trade are also of 





OMAGUAS (Sax Joaquim pr), a missionary set- 
tlement of Ecuador, in the prov. of Mainas, on the 
N shore of the river Amazon, in S lat. 4° 9° 17”, 60 
m. below the junction of the Rio-Tigre. : 

OMAN, a division of Arabia, comprising that por- 
tion of the coast which extendsfrom about the lati- 
tude of the island of Mozeirah or 20° 48’ N, to Ras- 
¢l-Had or Cape Mussendan, sn N lat 2 26° 24’, form- 
ing a narrow strip of land of nearly 400 m. in len, 
but never exceeding 150 m. in breadth, homer 
the E by the Indian ocean, on the W by deserts or 
vast plains of loose drift-sand of unknown extent. 
| A range of mountains traverses the whole prov, from 
‘Maskat to Sur, in a direction nearly parallel to the 
coast. Under the parallel of 23°, the Jebel-Akhdar 
runs in a direction nearly transverse to the coast- 
line, and terminates in Ras-Mussendun. Primitive 
limestone is the predominant rock. ‘The Tehama or 
district of Batna is a fertile and well-watered region; 
but O. im general may be described as on deat 
thickly studded with oases, and containing amidst its 
mountains numerous fertile valle; Wellsted. 
‘The oases extend from Beni-Abu-Ali, in a WN’ 
direction, and vary in size from 1 to 8 m. in cireumf, 
‘When water can be readily obtained, the fertility of 
these oases is very great; they yield plentifully bar- 
ley, dates, lentiles, grapes, mangoes, melons, oranges, 
and sugar-cane. Wheat is sown in the latter part 
of October, and reaped about the middle of March. 
‘Some tracts are thickly wooded with acaciasand tama- 
risks, and aloes are numerous on the borders of the 
streams. The wild animals on the plains are jackals, 
foxes, hares, antelopes, and jerboas; hyenas are found 
near the mountains; wild hogs, goats, and a species 
of small panther, are met with on the Jebel-Akhdar. 
‘The Omany camel is greatly esteemed for stren; 
and swiftness. ‘They are valued at from 30 to 140 dol- 
lars. Goats abound; sheep are'scarce; humped oxen 
are used for drawing water, ploughing, and treading 
out the grain. Doves, plovers, pigeons, and quails, 
are numerous. ‘Ihe inhabitants of this district have 
always been the most active and commercial of any 
Arabian people. Situated at the meeting point be- 
tween Indis, Arabia, Persia, and Eastern Africa, O. 
has been always a species of depot for the commodi- 
ties of these ae countries. The manufactures 
are few and Canvass and coarse woollen and 
cotton cloths are woven; and the ruder operations 
of the blacksmith and silversmith are conducted in 
the towns, ‘The Portuguese early invaded and took 
possession of Maskat, its principal port, which they 
retained for nearly 200 years. In the course of the 
last cent., Nadir Shah invaded and conquered 0.; 
but his arms being occupied in other quarters, the 
native chiefs speedily regained their dominion. Ros- 
tak is the residence of the imam; but Maskat and 
Matara are the places through which the count 
chiefly known to Europeans; Kalhat, Shinass, and 
Sohar, are also considerable towns. Wellsted: esti- 
mated the entire pop. at 250,000. See Maskar. 

OMAN (Sea oF), a name sometimes given to 
that part of the Indian ocean which lies between 
Arabia on the NW; Beluchistan on the N; and Hin- 
dostan on the NE and E. 

OMASUYOS, a province of Peru, to the W of 
Lake Titicaca. It is 40 leagues long from N to S, 
and from 16 to 20 leagues wide. ‘That part of the 
prov. which rans along the great lake has a mild cli- 
mate, It produces little corn, bat its pastures feed 
a number of cattle, and it has gold-mines. It is 
chiefly inhabited by Indians. 

Mpeg: a me mre of the Peruvian An- 
about 50 m. SE of juij 

OMBAY, or Mavuva, an ‘bland in the Eastem 
‘seas, between the Sth and 9th parallels of S Jat, 
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m, NW of Timor. It is 45m. in length from E to 
W, and about 19 m. in average breadth 

OMBERSLEY, a parish of Worcestershire, 4 m. 
W by N of Dee Area 6,962 acres. Pop. in 
1841, 2,267; in 1851, 2,364. 

OMBLA, a river’ of Austrian Dalmatia, in the 
maritime territory of Ragusa. It issues from the 
foot of an immense rock, with a body of water “al- 
most as large as the Thames at Richmond,” and 
flows in a course of little more than 2 m. through a 
fertile plain, covered with country-houses, gardens, 
vineyards, and olive plantations, to a small gulf 
which branches ont from that of Gravosa, a little to 
the N of ae 

OMBLEZE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Drome, cant, and 15 m, NE of Crest. Pop. 560. 

OMBOS, or Kua-Osmnos, « village of Upper 
Egypt in the prov; of Thebes, 27 m. NW of Assuan, 
Ny 





distinguished by the remains of two temples which 
wal uoplay the faded aspect of ancient grandeur. 

MERTANO, a village of Austrian mbarly, 2 
ms WSW of Crema ‘op. 1,800. 


OMBRONE, river of ‘Tuscany, which rises 
among the Apennines; rns 8; and falls into the 
Mediterranean at Castell-Ombrone, not far from 
Groseto, after a course of 70m, Its’ prineipal affiu- 
ents are the Arbia, the Metsa, and the Lanzo, on the 
1; and the Oreia on the I. 

‘OMCHU, a river of Tibet, which joins the Lachu 
in Thaleayn, after a S course of about 120 m. 

{OMDINAR, a village of Lower Egypt, 7m. NNW 
of Cairo. 


OMEGNA, a town of the Sardinian states, in the 
prov. of Novara, on the r. bank of the Strona, near 
the lake of Orta, 16 m. S of Domo-d’Ossola. "Pop. 


1,500. 
OMEKON, a river of Asiatic Russia, which de- 
seends from the NW flanks of the Stanovoi moun- 
taina ‘and joins the Indighirka, on the r. bank, after 
course of 90 m. 
MELLUR, a town and fort of Hindostan, in 
Teen 60 m. ESE of Cochin, 
OMELNIK, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 54 
m. SW of Poltava, on the r. bank of the Psi 
‘OMER (Sarxr), a town of France, in the dep. of 
Pas-de-Calais, situated partly on an eminence, and 
partly i = a marshy tract traversed by the river Aa, | al 
22 m. SE of Calais, at the mouth of the canal of 
Neuf] hee which unites the Lys and the Aa, and 
on the railway from Arras to Calais. It is pte | with 
tolerable regularity, the principal streets bein; 
‘and spacious, but bordered with low mean- ining 
houses: baile for the pon, a yellow brick, 
which has a ant yppearance. ‘The 
ramparts and Fy of the public edifices are built of 
red brick. ‘The Place d’armes is surrounded on three 
sides by small and irregular houses, and on the fourth 
has the hotel- deville’ A suburb called Haut Pont 
is situated to the N of the town, ne tt ee 
which border the canal. The only publ 
worth notice are the cathedral and the abbey- chron 
of St. Bertin. The college has a library of 20,000 
Yols., but is best known as a seminary for the Catho- 
lic clergy of England and Ireland. Pop. in 1789, 
14,612; in 1821, B1.246: in 1846, 18,424. A num- 
der of the inhabitants are occupied with the culture 
of the fertile ds around the town; others are 
employed in the manufacture of woollens, leather, 
Paper, starch, beet-root sugar, and tobacco- pines. 
As a fortress, St. O., though little mentioned in the 
military history of late ages, is pase eae 
erable stren, eth, partly 





the power See Rarrison possesses 
the adjacent poe as ee er be Oven 


ee in 1841 of 








34,199.—The arrond. has an area of 108,245 hect., 
and comprises 6 cants., with a pop. in 1831 of 
103,073; in 1841 of 109,144, 

,OMERA, a village of Yemen; in-Arsbia, 16m. N 
of Aden. 


OMERCOTE, a town of Sind, 90 m. E of Hyder- 
bad, with a fort. 

OMERCUNTUC, a district and town of Hindos- 
tan, in the prov. of Gundwana, 28m. NW of Ruttun- 
pore. It is situated in a very wild and uncultivated 
country, near the sources of the three great rivers 
the Sone, the Nerbudda, and od shanna pe, 
2 calebraied place of pig 

(Biarto), s vilage of Naples, ia:Abrazso- 
Ulta ine. $2 ar NNE of ferams 
MERPORE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Berar, in N lat. 20° 23°. 

OMESSA, a village of Corsica, 6 m. NE of Corté. 

OMETA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 

Gajerat, 20 m. of Cambay. 

"EPEC, a river of Mexico, which runs into 
the Pacific, in N lat. 16° 62.—Also an island in the 
lake of Nicaragua, 25 m. E of Nicaragua. It is 20 
m. in length, and from 7 to 8 m. in breadth, and is 
inhabited by Indians, who raise crops of maize, and 
posses some cattle,” It is joined to the island of 

fadera by a neck of land, $0 low that when a breeze 
sets in from NE it is not unfrequently submerged: 
Teattainsan alt..of 5,100 ft. [Bai 15,259 f [Siuiers, 
in a voleanic mountain of regular conical form, but 
‘witch alike ea twit mount int Madera; $6/b6rd of 

‘Numerous, ancient Mexican remains exist 
‘upon it. 
OMETE ETEPTL, one of the largest islands in Lake 
faracaybo. 

‘OMEY, an island in the p. of Omey, co. Galway, 
8 farl. W of the nearest part of the mainland, oppo- 
site the hamlet of Loughawee, It measures 1} m. in 
length, and min breadth, 

Y, Usata, or UmoxD, a parish on the coast 
of co. Galway, containing the town of Clifden. Area 
20,835 acres, of which 513 acres are water. Pop. in 
1831, 6,721} in 1841, 7,953. ‘The W skirts of the 
Binabola mountains descend upon the E boundary, 
but contribute no great alt. to the area within that 

andary. ‘The principal lakes are Annagh, 207 ft. 

rane levi: rp llia, 511 ft.; Cregg, Nambracka, 
Shanakevar, Glenbrickeen, Fahy, Courhoor, Atalia, 
and Aughruskbeg. ‘The coast is exceedingly broken, 
andl deeply Sintered by bere ‘The principal is: 
lands are ‘est Ferroonagh, East 
Ferroonagh, Culion Fras, High, Carrickawhilla, 
Garickaloo, Omer, Drooagh Gln, Tnnatrk;, Rex 
shal, Tui raverymore, Waverybeg, East Car- 
Sikjanan abd West Carrcklaban’. She. principal 
hamlets are Loughawee, Drumgarce, Connacullew, 
and Streamstown. 

OM-HANDAL, a district of Nubia, 90 m. NE Of 
ciara: henk ofthe Tee op 

or Ors, & ce of Nif in Japan, 
nm Jong, and 10 m. ‘road, 15 m. NE of Meaeo. 

(GNON, a small river of France, which rises 
in the dep. of ‘Aime, near Si Qugatny runs from E 
to W; ai joi the Somme, on the. bath, tr 8 
course of 

OMMANEY Cate) she 8 extremity of King 

the Thi at the entrance to 
Chatham sound, in NN lat. 56° 10, W long. 134° 34’. 
It —— ‘a remarkable promontory, terminating 
ina 


Becta in Rapa tote B ofthe cans ot Sivah 
in Tripoli, to of the oasis of Siwah. 

‘OMMEN, © town of Holland, in the prov. of 
Ove 22 m. NNE of Dewenter, and 14 m. E of 
Zwolle, on the r. bank of the Vechte. Pop. 760. 
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OMMERSCHAUS, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of Overyssel, 26 m. NNE of Dewenter, and 5 
in. N of Ommen. "There is here a large workhouse, 
or rather house-of-detention, for those persons from 
the free agricultural colonies who refuse to cultivate 
their land, or are found in other respects unmanage- 
able. In place of separate allotments and separate 


central building here, surrounded by 18 farms of 32 
hectares each; and around the whole is drawn a 
rivaut or canal, and a cordon of sentinels. The 
number of persons detained here in 1851 was 2,500. 

OMO, a small island in the Eastern seas, near the 
E coast of Amboyna, in § lat. 3° 31’. 

OMOA, or SAX Franctsco-pe-Onoa, a sea-port 
of Honduras, in the dep. of Santa Barbara, 15 m. E 
of the mouth of the Motagna, in N lat. 15° 20. It 
is a fortress of some importance, and considered the 
key of Honduras. 7 

‘OMOE, an islet of Denmark, in the Great Belt, 
4m, SW of Sieland, in N lat. 55° 9’. It is 5 m. in 

‘and about 1 th. in breadth. Pop. 200. 
MOLONE, a river of Asiatic Russia, which falls 
into the Kolyma, 80 m. from its mouth, after 2 course 


‘of about 200 m. “ 

OMPOMPONOOSUG, « river of the United 
States, in Vermont, which, after an impetuous course 
of 30 m. flows into the Connecticut. 

OMRARH, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Berar, in N lat, 21° 7’. 

OMSEMIE’, a town of Kordofan, 90 m. W of Ibeit. 

OMSK, a town of Asiatic Russia, the cap. of the 
gov. of Tomsk, at the junction of the river Om with 
the Irtish, in N lat. 54° 57’, E long. 73° 40. Pop. 
11,340. It is well fortified and surrounded by a 
large dry ditch. Being a frontier town, and intended 
as a barrier against the inroads of the Kirghises, O. 
terminates the military line of the Irtish, and begins 
that of the Ischim. “The town is agreeable; the 
general's house, the church, and the military sehool, 
are handsome edifices. ‘There is always a large 

i a trade in brandy, tobacco, and 
manufactured articles is kept up with the nomade 
tribes in exchange for cattle, horses, brown felt, mats, 
and coarse woollen ecarpets,—A tract called the 
Omskaya Oblast, or prov. of Omsk, extends about 
1,200 versts from NW to SE, and 350 from NE fo 
SW, beyond the military line formed by the Upper 
Irtish, sind is reckoned to belong to Russia, although 
sheseapgleiag Ricpie are slvost is coly ocnupant, 

OMSONTER, a valley of Nubia, on the L. bank of 
the Bahr-el-Azrek, 52 m. N of Sennaar. 

OMUDWARA, a district of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Malwah, situated between the 24th and 26th 
parallels of N lat, It is wild and uncultivated, and 
contains no town of any consequence. 

OMULEU, a river of Prussia, which rises near 
Balden, in the reg. of Konigsberg; passes Willen- 
berg; enters Poland; flows through vast marshes, 
and joins the Narew on ther. bank, near Ostrotenka, 
after a SE course of 75 m. 

OMUN, a town of Guinea, on an island in the 
Old Calabar river, in N lat. 6° 9”. Pop. 5,000. 

OMURA, a town of Ximo, in Japan, 15 m. NNE 
of Nangasaki. 

ONA, a river of Irkutsk, in Asiatic Russia, which 
falls into the Tasieeva after a course of about 100m. 

ONA, a settlement of Pern, in the prov. of Loxa, 
on the great road from Loxa to Popayan, 34m. S 
by W of Cnenca.—Also a village of Spain, in the 
proy. and 30 m. NNE of Burgos. Pop. 750. 

ONABAS, a settlement of Mexico, on the shore 
of the river Hiaqui. 

_ONANCOCK, a village of Accomac co., in Vir- 
} ginia, U, 8,185 m. E by N of Richmond. 
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cottages, as in the latter establishments, there is one | gu 


ONAS, a town of Ximo, in Japan, 22 m, 8 of 
Funai. { 

ONATE, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 30m, 
ESE of Bilbao. Pop. 4236. Itis situated among 
‘mountains in a valley; and is well built with 
streets, and a fine town-hall. It has large iron and 
copper works, and mannfactories of nails and of 
ns. It suffered much during the Carlist struggle, 
ONATEYA, or Oxataro, one of the Mendoza 
islands, which lies about 5 leagues E of Ohittahu, 
and as much S of Ohevahoa, in $ lat. 89. Ibis 
about 3 leagnes in circuit. 

ONCES (Rio-pos), a river of Brazil, in the prov, 
of Rio-Grande, which falls into the Rio-Doce. It is 
so named from the number of ounces which infest 
its banks. 

ONDA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 10 m, 












WSW of Castellon-de-In-Plana, Pop. 4,500. It 
has pottery and tile mam ies; and iron is 
‘wrooght in the vicinity. 

ONDARA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 30 


m. ESE of San Felipe, Pop. 1,200. 

ONDARROA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Biscay, 18 m. NE of Bilbao, on the bay of Biscay, 
fat the embouchure of a small river of the same { 
name. Pop. 1,173. 

ONDE-FONTAINE, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Calvados, cant. and 3 m. SW of Aulnay, near 
the source of the Odon. Pop. 950. 

ONDEGA, a village of Abyssinia, 50 m, SW of 


Deen. 
‘ONE (Cape), a headland on the coast of Algeria, 
in N lat. 15° 85, W long. 2° 4’. 

NECOTE, a township in the p. of Leek, in Staf- 
fordshire, 4 m.E by 8 from Leek. Pop. in 1841, 
427; in 1851, 438. 

ONEEHOW, or Oxenv, one of the Sandwich 
islands, in. the 'N. Pacific, in N lat. 21° 62. It is 
about 40 m, in circumf, The E coast is high, and 
rises abruptly from the sea; but the rest of the 
island consists of low ground, except a round bluff 
head on the SE point. It produces abundance of 
yams and frait. 

ONEGA, « large lake of European Russia, in the 
centre of the gov. of Olonetz, 85 m. ENE of the still 
larger lake of Ladoga, between the parallels of 60° 
50°and 61° 50. Its length is about 135, m. its 
breadth from 30 to 45m. It contains several is- 
lands, of which the basis is limestone. Several 
rivers, the principal of which is the Vodla, flow into 
it, Its waters are clear, and abound in fish, ‘The 
Svir, a navigable stream coming from its SW ex- 
tremity, carries its waters to Lake Ladoga. By 
the Vodla and the Mariienskoi course it is connected 
with the Volga—Also a large river of European 
Russia, which rises to the E of the above lake in 
Lake Latcha, and flowing NW, falls into a gulf of 
the White sea to which it gives name, extending 
between the parallels of 63° 50, and 65° N. ‘The 
Principal affluents of the O. are the Voloshka and 
the Mokha on ther., and the Kena on the l—Also 
atown of Russia, in the goy. of Archangel, on the 
White sea, at the mouth of the river Onega, in N 
lat. 63° 59, and 80 m. SSW of Archangel. Pop. 
1,800. It is neatly built. It has some commerce 
in timber, ynd furs. . 

ONEG! wrovinee of the Sardinian states, in 
Piedmont, which, until 1566, formed a distinct prin- 
Sipality belonging. t0 the ‘house of Doria; bounded 
on the N by the div. of Coni; on the NE by that of 
Genoa; on the SE by the gulf of Genoa; on the 
SW by the prov. of San Remo; and on the W by. 
Nice. It is covered on the N by ramifications of 
























the Apennines. Its principal streams are the At 





eseia, and the Impero. Its chief productions are » 
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olive-oil, fruit, flax, and silk. Tt contains a surface 
‘of 100 sq. m.—Also a town of Piedmont, the eap. 
of the prov. of the same name, situated on the sea 
coast, at the mouth of the small river Impero, 41 m. 
ENE of Nice. Pop. 5,500. Ithas a small harbour, 
and a traffic in wine, fruit, and olive-oil. It is par- 
tially fortified, and contains some well-built churches 
anda gymnasium. It was the birthplace of Andrew 
Doria, the famous Genoese admiral. 

ONEGLIA (Care), a cape on the Sardin’an 
coast, in the territory of Nice, in N Int. 45° 56°. 

ONEHOUSE, a parish of Suffolk, 3 m. WNW of 
Stowmarket. Area 898 acres. Pop. in 1851, 432. 

ONEIDA, a county of New York, U. S., situated 
NE of the centre of the state. Area 1,101 sq. m. 
‘The face of the country is generally level; the only 
tract that borders on a hilly character is a small por- 
tion of the E part; on the N and W from Oneida 
lake, it is almost a dead level. It is watered by the 
Black Mohawk and namerons small streams. “Pop. 
in 1840, 85,810; in 1850, 90,818. Its chief towns 
are Whitesborough, Utica, and Rome.—Also a town- 
ship of Eaton co., in Michigan, 180 m. W by N of 
Detroit. 

ONEIDA (Laxe), a Inke of New York, U. S. 
chiefly in Oneida co. It is 22 m. long, and from 4 
to6 in. broad. It receives Wood creek on the E, 
and communicates with Lake Ontario by the Oneida 
which flows into the Oswego. very beautiful 
lake abounding in fish. 

ONEIDA CASTLE, a village in Oneida co, New 
York, U.S, 113 m. WNW of Albany. Pop. 400. 

ONEIDA CREEK, a river of New York, U. 8, 
which runs N into the E end of Oneida lake. It is 
25 m. in length, and navigable to $ m. from the lake. 

ONELIL, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of Mal- 
wah, 21 m. NW of Ujein. 

ONEILLE. See Oxeouta. 

ONEKOSAN, one of the Kurile islands, in N lat. 
49° 24, HB long. 154° 45’. It contains three extinct 
voleanoe: 

ONEMACK (Porst), a cape on the W coast of 
N. America, in N lat. 56°, 

ONEMEN, a river of Asiatic Russia, which after 
4 NE course of 90 m. flows into the S extremity of a 
gulf of the same name. 

ONEONTA, a township of Otsego co, in New 
York, U.S, 20 m. 8 of Cooperstown, watered by the 
Susquehanna. Pop. 1,936. 

ONESSE, a village of France, in the dep. of Lan- 
des, cant. and 9 m, WNW of Arguzan, Bop: 680. 

ONEVY, one of the smaller Friendly islands, in 
the S. Pacific, near the N coast of Tongatabu, 5 m. 
NE of Observatory point. 

‘ONEY, a small river of Herefordshire, which runs 
into the Lug, at Leominster—Also a small river in 
Salop, whieh runs into the Teme at Ockley-park. 

ONGAR, See Currrrsc-Oxcar. 

ONGAR (Hian), a parish of Essex, 6 m. WNW 
of Penkridge. Area 4,510 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,147. 

ON-GHIN, a river of Mongolia, which rises in the 
district of Orkhon; runs SE; and after a course of 
210 m. flows into the Khuragen-Ulen-Nor. _ 

-ON-GHIN-ULA, a chain of mountains in Mon- 
golia, which commences to ‘the W_ of Orat, and 
stretches 150 m. towards the N, forming part of the 
In-shan chain. 

‘ONG-KIN, « town of Corea, 58 m. SW of Hoang, 
on the Yellow sea. 4 

ONGOBOLL, one of the small Friendly islands, 
6m. E of Neneeva. 

ONGOLE, a district of Hindostan, in the Carns- 
tic, between the 15th and 16th parallels of N lat. 
It is fertile, and well-watered by the rivers Gunde- 
ganuna and Mussy, and is in in the collector- 


See 

















ship of Nellore —The chief town, of the same name, 
is situated in N lat. 15°31’, 170 m, N of Madras. 
It was formerly well-fortified, and a place of consi- 
derable consequences but has lost much of its an- 
cient splendour. 

ONGOLOGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Orissa, in N lat. 20° 36’, 52 m. WNW of Ketek. 


ON], a town of Imiritis, 65 m, NE of Kotakis, on 
the S‘flank of the Caucasus. 
ONIBURY, a parish of Salop, 5m. NW of Lad- 


low. Area 1,992 acres. Pop. in 1851, 362. 

ONIL, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Valencia, 
8m. E of Villena. Pop. 2,690. 

ONION, a river of Vermont, U. 8, which rises in 
Cabot ¢o.; flows § and SW, and passes by Mont- 
pellior; and rans W into Lake Champlain, § m.NW. 
of Burlington. It is one of the principal rivers of 
Vermont, and flows through a fertile country. Be- 
tween Colchester and Burlington, making its way 
through the Green mountain range, it has worn 
through a solid rock of limestone, forming a chasm 
70 or 80 ft. deep; and at Bolton it has formed » 
similar chasm. 

ONIS, or Oxsa, an islet off the const of Spain, in 
N lat. 42° 24’, W long. 8° 55’, at the NW entrance 
of Pontevedra bay. {eis 2 mtn lengthy and ‘about 
1 m. in breadth; and is strongly fortified. 

ONISIAN, a village of Irak, in Persia, 20m. N 
of Khonsar. 

ONKONG (Port), a cape on the W coast of the 
island of Celebes, in 8 lat. 2° 457. 

ONNAING, a town of France, in the dep. of Nord, 
4m. NE of Valenciennes. Pop. 3,420. Chicory is 
extensively cultivated in the neighbourhood. 

ONO, an island of the Pacific, in S lat. -0° 39', E 
long. 178° 55’. 

ONOD, a town of Hungary, in the com. of Borsod, 
at the confiuence of the rivers Kis, Hernath, and 
Sajo, 25 m. E of Erlan. Pop. 2,840. 

‘ONON, a considerable river of Asiatic Russia, on 
the frontier of Chinese Tartary, which flows NE till, 
combined with the Ingoda, it forms the Shilka, which 
afterwards discharges itself into the Amur. 

ONONDAGA, a county of the state of New York, 
U.S, centrally situated towards the N part of the 

te. Arca 711 sq.m. Its afertile calcare- 
ous loam.) In this co. are salt springs which yield a 
large revenue to the state, and beds of gypstim also 
of great value. ‘The principal streams sare the Os 
wego and the Seneca; besides these there are several 
other small crecks, and Otisco, Oneida, and Sken- 
eatles lakes. Pop. in 1840, 67,911; in 1850, 85,900, 
—The ip of O. is 5'm.'$ of Syracuse. Pop. 


5,658. 

ONONDAGA, or Sart Laxe, a lake of Onondaga 
co, New York, U. S, which discharges its waters 
into Seneca river. It is a small collection of dirty 
water, not exceeding 8 m. in length, and from 2 to 4 
m. in breadth, On its borders are very productive 


salt springs. 
ONONDAGA HOLLOW, a village of Onondaga 
c0., New York, U. S.4 m. Sof Syracuse. Pop. 350. 




















ONORE, ot Haxawan, «seaport of in 
the prov. of North Canara, iv, N lat. 14° 165 E long. 
74° 3¥, at the mouth of the Sheravatti, a small river 


which communicates with a fine salt-water lake ex- 
tending E ne ‘to the foot of the mountains. This 
lake is with islands, and produces a great 

nantity of fish, which are salted by the natives, and 
Som a considerable article of cathy and ext neigh 
Ddourii rice, which are 
pepe dy ene 
im India, O. was the aed of an independent rajab, 
whom theysubdued. Itwas subsequently taken from! 
them by the Datch, who appear to have relinquished 
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it; for in 1763 it was taken by Hyder Aly, and was 
then considered as one of the possessions of the rani 
of Bednore. Hyder Aly caused docks to be erected 
here for the purpose of building ships of war; but in 
1768 it was taken by the British, before his plans 
were matured, and the buildings were destroy 
With the prov. of Canara, O, came ultimately into 
possession of the British in 1799, and is gradually 
recovering its prosperity. 
‘ONOUGHT, a village on the N coast of the island 
of Aranmore, co. Galway, 4 m, of Kilronan. 
ONRUST, a small island in the Eastern ocean. off 
the N coast of Java, in the bay of Batavia. It is 
nearly of a circular form, about 4,800 ft. in circumt., 
and only about 6 or 8 ft. above the level of the water. 
‘The Dutch had formerly fortifications here, and also 
extensive works for the repairing and building of 
ships. ‘These works were destroyed by a British ar- 
manent when the island was in possession of the 
Dutch, but the Dutch have restored the ship-build- 
in . 
‘ONSLOW, a county in the SE part of N. Caro- 
ling, U.S. om the const. Area 720 sq-m._ Pop. in 
1840, 7,527; in 1850, 8,312.—Its chief town, of the 
same name, is situated on the E side of New River, 
145 m. SE of Raleigh—Also a town of Nova Scotia, 
45 m. NNE of Halifax, at the head of Mines bay. 
ONSLOW (Porsn), the S extremity of the Duke 








of York’s island, in the N. Pacific, in N lat. 55° 50’. 
ONSTWEDDE, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Groningen, 7 m. 8 of Winschoten. 
ONTARY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 


Gundwana, district of Bill 
ONTARIO, a county of New York, U. S., situated 
centrally in the W part of the state. Area 617 sq. 
m. ‘The face of the country is considerably diversi- 
fied, though none of it can be called hilly, and no 
part mountainous. ‘The alluvial tracts are very ex- 
ive, and of a rich soil, especially along the Gene- 
ver. It is well-watered by Genesee and Ca- 
i rivers; and has Canandaigua lake in the 
centre, Seneca lake on the E, and Candia, Honesye, 
and Hemlock lakes, on the W. Pop. in 1850, 43,977. 
ONTARIO (Lake), the easternmost of that great 
chain of lakes which divides the United States from 
ipper Canada. It receives the waters of Lake Erie 
and the upper lakes through the Niagara, and dis- 
itself by the St. Lawrence, which issues from 

its NE extremity. It is of an oblong form; its great- 
est length being from SW to NE, in which direction 
it measures 160 m.; its cireumf, is about 600 m. It 
lies between 43° and 45° N lat., and 76° and 79° W 
long. Its islands are 19 in number. Its surface is 
333 ft. lower than that of Lake Erie, and 232 ft. 
above tide-level in the St. Lawrence, Its shores ex- 
hibit great diversity. Towards the NE they are low, 
with numerous marshy places; to the N and NW. 
they assume a lofty character, but subside again to a 
very moderate height on the 8. Of the many rivers 
flowing into Lake Ontario, if the Genesee and Os- 
wego be excepted, there are none that lay claim to 
particular notice. All of them have a sandy bar 
across the entrance. ‘There are some fine bays and 
inlets, wherein vessels of every description may find 
protection against bad weather. Burlington bay is 
both spacious and secure; but these advantages are 
rendered of little importance by its entrance, which 
is so shallow as to admit nothing larger than boats. 
Hungry bay affords good anchorage and safe shelter 
among its islands to ships of the size at all 
seasons, Kingston, Toronto, Niagara, and Coburg, 
are ‘points on its Nor Canadian shore; Os- 
wego, Sachett’s harbour, and Port Genesee, on its S. 
It is connected with Sherborough on Lake Erie by. 
the Welland canal; and with the Ottawa river by the 


jah, in N lat. 24° 13". 


























Ridean canal, Very heavy squalls of wind. fre- 
quently occur on Lake O., but they are unattended 
either with difficulty or danger, if met with the usual 
precautions every seaman is acquainted with. Of 
the numerous islands in this lake, Grand isle, which 
lies immediately at the outlet of the lake into the 
St. Lawrence, is the most considerable; below this, 
the islands are so numerous in the channel of the St. 
Lawrence that they have received the appellation of 
‘the Thousand Isles.’ 
ONTENIENTE, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Valencia, 12 m. SW of San- on the r, bank 
of the Clariano. Pop. in 1845, 9,508. It has ma- 
nufactories of woollens, linen, paper, and copper, 
ONTIGOLA, a village of Spain, in. the prov. of 
Toledo, 3 m. E of Aranjuez, on a small lake of the 


same name. 

ONTONAGON. See Correnauxe River. 

ONZA, a river of Lower Guinea, in Congo, which 
rises in the kingdom of Ovando, and falls into the 
Atlantic, after a course of about 300 m. Its mouth 
is about 140 m. S from that of the Zaire. 

‘ONZAIN, a town of France, in the dep. of Loir et- 
Cher,cant.of Herbault, 9 m.SWof Blois. Pop. 1,500, 

ONZ-EN-BRAY, a village of France, in the dep, 
of Oise, eant. and 4m. NW of Auneuil. "Pop. 1,060. 

ONZERNONE, a district of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Ticino, lying between, the Val-Magvia and 
Val-de-Centovalle, and containing the villages of 
Auresio and Loco. 

ONZOLES, a river of Ecuador, in the 
Esmeraldas, which runs N, and enters the 
guel, in S lat. 0° 58’. 

*,° 00, For names commencing with these letters, not found 
here, see under Ov and U. 

00, a village of France, in the dep. of Haute-Ga- 
ronne. cant. and 4 m. W of Bagneres-de-Luehon. 


Pop. 300. 

GOLO, of Uss.ay.a patish and village of co. Lime 
erick, 4 m. ESE of Pallas-Green. Area of p. 6,859 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,952; in 1841, 3,877. Pop. of 
the v. in 1841, 398, 

OOLEN, a village of Belgium, in the prov. and 21 
m, SE of Antwerp. 

OOLTGENSPLAAT, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of 8. Holland, 18 m. SSE of Brielle. Pop. 1,950. 

OORDEGHELM, a village of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, 9 m. WSW of Dendermonde, 

OOSNIEUWKERKE, a town of Belgium, in the 
prov. of W. Flanders,on the Mandelbeke,4 m. WNW 
of Ronsselaere. Pop. 8,500. 

OOSTACKER, a commune and town of Belgivm, 
in the prov. of E. Flanders, 1 m. SE of Ghent, Pop. 


4,600. 

OOSTANAULEE, a river of Georgia, U. Sy 
which rises in Tenuessee, and flowing SW. unites 
with the Etowah to form’ the Coosa, after a course 
of 110 m. 

OOSTBOURG, 2 village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Zealand, 15 m, SSE of Middlebourg. Pop. 1,428. 

OOSTBROEK, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Utrecht, 10 m. W of Amersfort. Pop. 1,000. 

OOSTCAMP, a commune and town of Belgium, 
prov. of W. Flanders, 3 m.$ of Bruges. Pop. 3,000. 

OOST-EECLOO, a village of Belgium, in the 
Pret of 2 Flanders, 6 m. WSW of Sas-de-Gand. 


RHOUT, a town of Holland, in the prov. 
of N. Brabant, 5 m. NNE of Breda. ' Pop. 7,800. 
It has large manufactories of pottery ware and of 
tiles ; also three noted yearly fairs, at which large 
quantities of cloth, linen, and other articles, are sold. 
OOSTERLAND, a village of Holland, in, 

,.of N. Holland, 24 m. NNE of Alkmaer, st 

extremity of the isle of Wieringen. ' 
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OOSTERWYK. See O:srenwrx. 

OOSTERZEELE, a town of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, 7 m.S by E of Ghent. ' Pop. 2,850. 

oosT: a village of Belgium. in the prov. 
and 15 m. ENE of Antwerp. Pop. 900. 

OOSTROOSEBEEKE, a town of Belgium, in the 

rov. of W. Flanders, 21 m. S by E of Bruges. 

‘op. 8,800. 

‘GOSTVEEN, a town of Holland, in the prov. and 
12 m. N of Utrecht. 

OOST-VLETTEREN, a town of Belgium, in the 
prov. of W. Flanders, 9 m. NW of Ypres. 

OOSTZANEN, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of N. Holland, 5 m. N of Amsterdam. " Pop. 1,000. 

OOTEGHEM, a village of Belgium, in the prov. 
of W. Flanders, 7 m. E of Courtrai. Pop. 2,400. 

OOTMARSUM, a town of Holland, in the prov. 
of Overyssel, 36 m. E of Zwolle, Pop. 1,474. 

OPALA, a considerable river of Kamchatka, fn 
the S district of Nijni-Kamtchatsk. It takes its tise 
on the Opalskaia-Sopka, the highest mountain in 
the peninsula, and flows in a W course to the sea of 
Okhotsk. 

OPALEE, a river of Louisiana, which falls into 
the Tombigbee, about 40 m, above its junction with 
the Alabama. 

OPALM, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Vol- 
hynia, 40 m: NNW of Vladimir, on the r. bank of 
the Bug. Pop. 1,800. 

OPALNITZ, or Oratxtce, a town of Prussian 
Poland, in the reg. and 28 m, W by S of Posen. 


Pop. 900 

PAR, a town and district. of European Turkey, 
situated in the sanj. of Ochrida, in the mountains 
between Prespa, Dibra, and Elbassan, and inhabited 
by Albanians, 





OPARO, an island in the Pacific, in S lat. 27° | Py 


36%, W long. 4" 11, Tt consists of cluster of 
high craggy mountains, forming in several places 
perpendicular cliffs, nearly from their summits to the 
sea, ‘The intervals between the mountains may 
more properly be termed chasms than valleys, and 
are chiefly clothed with shrubs and dwarf trees. 
‘The tops of several of the highest hills were observed 
iby, Vancouver to be fortified, having a sort of block- 
house in the centre of each, with rows of palisadocs 
running a considerable way down the sides of the 
hills. Vancouver observed about 30 double and 
single canoes, mostly built after the model of those 
in the Society islan He estimated the number of 
inhabitants at 1,500. ‘They appeared to be well-fed, 
and had open ‘and cheerful countenances. 
had no marks of tattooi 





ving. 
OPATOW, a town ‘of Poland, 19 m. WNW of | tne 


Sandomir, on the Opatowka, an affiuent of the Vis- 
tula, Its houses, churebes, and other edifices are 
entirely of wood.—Also # town of Moravia, 39 m. 
W of Brunn, on the 1. bank of the Brinicyka, an 
afiluent of the Igla. Pop. 900. 

OPATOWEK, a village of Poland, in the woiyode 
and 6 m. E of Kalisch. Pop. 420. 

OPATOWITZ, a town of Moravia, 24 m. W of 
Olmutz.—Also a town of Poland, in the obwodie 
and 82 m, ESE of Miechow, on the 1. bank of the 
Vistula, Bop. 600. 4 : 

-BRAKEL, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of 
KE. Flanders, cant. and 2 m. SW of Nederbrakel. 





bis 2,200. 
PDAL, a village of Norway the bail. and 78 
m. SW of Drontheim. 

OPDORP, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of E. 
Flanders, 6 m, E of Dendermonde. 


OPECKON, a yea of Virginia, which runs into 
the Potomac, in N lat. 39° 30. 
OPELOUSAS, a town of Louisiana, the capital 





‘They | ot 





of St. Landey parish, 217 m. WNW of New Orleans, 


on a branch of the Teche. Pop. 600, Franklin 
 OPRLOUSAS PRAIRID, Ba isis f 
a tract of m 

dow ground in Louisiana, U, 8, witch extends front 
the gulf of Mexico nearly 80 m. N, and is bounded 
on the E and N by the Vermillion and Teche rivers, 
and on the W by the Mermentau river. ‘This sea of 
grass is on an average 25 m. wide; and, including 
the sea-marsh, extends over upwards of 1,200,000 


acres. 
OPENSHAW, a hamlet of Lancashire, 3} m. E 

by S of Manchester. Area 571 acres. Pop. 3,759. 
OPFINGEN, a village of Baden, 7 m. W of Frey- 


ba Pop. 1,250. 
OPHASSET, 2 village of Belgium, in the prov. of 
E. Flanders, 6 m. E of Nederbrakel. Pop. 1,000, 
OPHERDICKE, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
and 21 m. WNW of Arensberg. 
'OP-HEUSDEN, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of Guelderland, 12'm. WNW of Nimeguen. 
aed ‘South Wales, 113 mn, W of Sydney, 








ne New South Wales dae The si 
vera lange portion of the New Sout ic The sine 
{arity observable between the Calloralan gold country and the 

rc ‘struck hen forebiy, and lampressed hin with 
existed as well in he later an the forince 
arn to Sydney, he determined on mak 8 
He statved in the middle of January 1850, 
‘over a strict extending upveards’of 300 m. in 
‘On the 12th of he first dismounted and dag 
fa ras succes ining some dust; in mameroue 
iiaces where, the geological appearances seemed favour~ 

io tearehed, sod inno instance did he fal to Gud 
ihe precious metal, Ata particular spot on which he bestow 


i 
# 
a 





™ 

i ins an alt. of 5,693 ft. above sca- 
fa ae mit is granite. Gold-dust is found in 
considerable quantity around its base. —Also a moun- 
tain of Samaira. See GUNONG-Passascan, 
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OPHUNBECK, a town of ‘ium, in the prov. 
of S. Brabant, 9 m. NE of Bi Pop. 1,520. 
OPI, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo-Ultra 2da, 12 

SSE of Gic 1 


OPIO, a of France, in the dep. of Var, 
cant. and 8 m. S of Bar. Pop. 400. 

OPLADEN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 
15 m. SE of Dusseldorf, on the 1. bank of the Wip- 
per. Pop. 350. 

OPOCHNIA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
30 m. N of Poltava. 

OPOCZNO, or OrorscHNo, a town of Poland, 66 
m. SSW of Warsaw, on the I. bank of the Drzewica. 
Pop. 1,400. 

POLE, a town of Poland, 47 m. SE of Siedlec, 
ona small affluent of the Vistula. Pop. 1,200. _ 

QPON, a river of New Granada, which joins the 
Sere ead ae a 6° 5A. 

PORTO, or Ponto, # city of Portugal, in the 
prov. of Minho, on the N bank of the Douro, about 
2m. from its mouth, and 175 m. NE of Lisbon, in 
N lat, 41° 10, W long, 8° 37’. It stands partly on 
two bluff craggy hills, and. partly on the bauk of the 
river, along which it extends above 1 m.—An old 
wall, 5 or 6 ft. thick, flanked at intervals with towers 
and further protected by a small fort, surrounds it. 
The city forms a half-cirele resting on the base-of 
the Douro. From the centre, long straight streets 
run, communicating with the several roads to Val- 
longa, jana, and other towns. At the head 
of cach street, nature has placed a strong fortifica- 
tion in the shape of rocky hills, so that a besieged 
force have only to plant cannon on these natural 
batteries, and to connect them with a wall of suffi- 
cient strength, protected by ditches and barricades. 
‘All this was done by the junta in the recent struggle. 
‘The batteries were well manned, the old wall re- 
paired, and the barricades made of heavier materials 
than before. The intervals between the mounds al- 
Inded to, consist of valleys and gardens intersected 
by small stone walls, or by broken rocky ground 
most difficult of access, but the open parts are crossed 
by the fire of protecting batteries, and well covered 
by walls. Don Pedro took care to establish stock- 
fades in connection with all the important points, 
and the Douro was efliciently protected by a chain 
thrown across it half-a-mile ans the town, and by 
several gun-boats and batteries on land in connection 
with them. ‘The outer circle comprises many miles, 
so that, unless with a tremendous force, no false 
attacks to divert the besi from the real one can 
be made.—The quay, which extends the whole length 
of the town, is of very simple construction: on one 
side is a street, the other side is walled and raised, 
though merely for the purpose of fastening ships’ 
cables. The freshes in the river sometimes raise it 
40 ft. above its ordinary level. ‘The power of the 
flood is at such seasons tremendous, and the lower 
parts of O. and of its suburb Villa-Nova are inun- 
dated. The roadstead is spacious, and is commanded 
by the small fort of San-Joao-de-Foz, on the N bank 
of the river, near which is a lighthouse with a fixed 
light. ‘The harbour, however, is difficult of access, 
partly from rocks at the mouth of the Douro, partly 
from the accumulation of sand brought down by the 
stream, which creates a shifting bar. It can only be 
entered at high water. Vande of from 290 to 300 
tons can sail up to O., and the Douro is navi; 
for river-craft 100 m. above the city. The ordi 
rise of spring-tides is from 10 to 12 ft.; of 
from 6 to 8 ft.—The town is in general well built. 
From the strand rises 2 broad well-paved street, 
with eanseys on each side, leading to two han 
oblique streets. ‘The other streets on the declivity 
of the hill are narrow, crooked, and dirty, but several 
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on the top are fine and broad, and contain a few ele- 
gant houses. Indeed the greater part of the build- 
ings of O. are light and neat; and it is allowed to be 
upon the whole the cleanest and most agreeable 
town in Portugal; the steepness of the hill, how- 
ever, renders walking or riding difficult. On the E 
side of the town, the houses overhanging the side of 
the river are built on so steep a declivity as to be 
accessible only by steps eut out of the rock; but 
this inconvenience is compensated in some degree by 
the extreme beanty of the prospect which they com- 
mand. ‘The principal edifices are the cathedral, the 
episcopal palace, the town-hall, the royal hospital, 
the exchange, the opera-house, the churches, several 
of which are fine old buildings, and the convents; 
but many of the latter edifices were destroyed during 
the struggle of 1882. ‘The city library and museum, 
heretofore a convent, forms one side of a handsome 
square, that of St. Lazarus, the centre of which is 
occupied by a public garden of small extent but rich 
in rare and beautiful flowers and shrubs. O.hasa | 
medical college, an academy of navigation and com- 
meree,an episcopal seminary, several superior sthool 
and a public library, Its manufactures consist of 
sill, woollen, linen, and cotton goods, tobacco, len 
ther, earthenware, and soap. It has also iron foun- 
dries and shipbuilding yards, and contains a naval 
arsenal and dockyard where ships aré occasionally 
repaired.—On the opposite bank of the Douro there 
are two places, accounted distinct towns, but more 
properly suburbs of the city. ‘The smaller and more 
westerly of these, called Gaya, is reputed to oceupy 
the site of the small town of Cale mentioned by an- 
cient writers. In a subsequent age, the situation of 
the present town of O. being found more commodi- 
ous for navigation, from the greater depth of water 
along its bank, was built upon and ealled Portus Cale. 
In process of time it became the more considerable 
of the two, and took the title of O-Porto [i. ¢. the 
Port]. ‘To the E of Gaya, and on the S bank of the 
Douro, is another small but populous town, called 
Villa-Nova-do-Porto, inhabited chiefly by cooper, 
porters, mechanics, and the lower orders. Altoge- 
ther the pop. on the S bank is not short of 20,000; 
that on the N bank is estimated at bout 60,000. 
Between Gaya and Villa-Nova are immense depots 
for storing the wine from the interior previous to its 
being embarked. 

The vicinity of O. is mountainous, and exhibits 
traces of metallic ores; along the 8 bank of the river 
are indications of copper. ‘The city itself on 
a band of granite 4 or 5 m. wide, on which micaslate 
and gneiss rest on both sides. ‘To the E these rocks 
are overlaid by a hand of sedimentary rocks chiefly 
clayslate; which, commencing on the coast about 30 
m.N of O., rans down and erosses the Douro about 
16 m. above the town. ‘To the S of Vallonga, the | 
slates overlie a deposit of anthracite in several beds, 
some of them from 4 to 6 ft. thick. This coal is now 
worked in several pits, and principally sent to 0. 
‘Along with it are beds of red sandstone and black 
carbonaceous shales, with vegetable impressions 
strongly resembling ferns of the coal measures. In 
the shales above this coal eat found many fossils 
orthides, trilobi ites, most of therm né 
Species, but others well known in the lowet Silurian 
rocks of Northern Europe. It would thus appear 
that the coal deposits of O. are incladed in the Sila- 
rian formations, and are thus far below the usual 
level of the coal. Similar clayslates and sandstones 
have been described near Amarante, where they form 
the celebrated wine district of the peer id 
‘The boundary between the granite and the slates is 
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also the exact limit to the cultivation of the finé™ iI 
qualities of port wine. 
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In the subjoined chart of the mouth of the Douro, 
the situation of the light-house is marked a; the fort 
of San-Joao-de-Foz, b; an artificial breakwater, at 
the entrance of the river, on the S bank, ¢; the hill 
of Sampayo, alt. 170 ft, a; the church of Santa- 





Catherina, at an alt. of 140 ft.,e; the heights of 
Farada, f; the convent of Sao-Antonio, g; the 
suburb of Villa-Nova, A kh; the city, on the 
opposite bank, O; the cathedral, i; and the signal- 
post, m. : 



































Commerce) O,,sitvated at the mouth of the great river which 
formsthe natural oatlet forthe produce ofthe N of Portugal, bas long, 
been a kind of emporium for the export of wine, particularly fort 
‘That wine, though deriving its namo from this city, is produced, 
notin the adjacent country, but in the extensive prov. of Tras os- 
‘Montes to the NW, and in some districts of Entre-Douro-e-MMinho 
othe N. The average export fom the place of growth, about 
£33,000 pipes, was and is kept to that standard by the old and new 
‘wive companies. From 1747 to 1838, during 77 years, under the 
‘old wine company’s monopoly, the export to England and Ireland 
‘was 2,151,248 pipes, ot 27,838 per ann. To the rest of the world 
uring the sane period It was 412,850 pipes, or 8.362 per in. 5 
Delug in all 2,564,096, oF 33,800 pipes. per aun. From 184 to 
1842 there were exported to Great Batain 232.409 pipes in 
Years, of 25,541 per ann.; to the rest of Europe 1.980, oF 1.331 
Der ain. ; nnd to the Fest of the world 41,600 pipes. or 4.622 per 
ann, Total in 9 years 287,049, and per ann, 31,894 In the 9 
Years from 1843 to 1851, there were exported to England 205,746 
Pipes, oF 22,861 per ann, —a falling off of 3,080 pipes yet the pro- 
duction of port wine has Still greatly increased. The average pro- 
duct from 1849 to 1851 was $2,365 pipes. The Portuguese have 
thapol thelr lgiltion to keep up & monopoly by means of ear 
high daties; thus they levy £4 Ss. 44. on all wine to Great Bri- 
tain and the rest of Europe, where little is consumed: while 
America, Asia, and Aftiea, pay but 6d. export duties. Half of 
‘the sum thas levied goes to support the wine company's mono- 
poly. ‘The English merchant pays about £6, in deGance of the 
4th tt. of the treaty of 1842, which stipulates that no duties or 
restrictions shall be 80 exacted. ‘The Portuxuese strain a clause 
{in the 15th art. of the treaty as an excuse for their right of thus 
Durthening our trade In 1718 the exports of port wine were 
‘within 8,010 pipes to all parts of the world of what they were in 
1851, The old wine cotpany’s monopoly, frst established by 
the Marqnis Pombal, was broken up by Don Pedro in 1893, 
‘The present company was established in 1848, ostensibly to pre- 
‘Yent adulterations. It appears that the eorpany have a subsidy 
{0 Europe ot propels fo England, "Tue prom ok Pee stout 

ie, OF properly to “The gran 
41649, ate date of the company’s charter and the customs levy 
the duty. ‘The old company being abolished in 1839, and ax 











enormous stock of wine having been destroyed during the siege 
oF. the company demanded that its Jos should be made gvod 
ir claims, 


hy te pf "The goverment a iu of paying 
renewed the privileges of the eoinpany im 184 and 
half the sum levied on the exportation of the wines 
‘The company cannot interfere with the growth of the 
it can prevent a single pipe from being exported. Tt is. 
Companhia de Agricultura das Vinhas do Alto Dowro. 
‘power of the old company as to the wine exports bat 
power to make bye-laws or ordinances for the cultivation 


Er 
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‘charter Is for 20 years ‘The subsidy of £35,000 enables the com- 

xy to ereate an artificial searcity, and increase the cost of the 
‘wine to the English consumer. At present the farmer cultivates, 
his ground without any restriction; and the onset 
‘may bry the grapes and snake wine of the quality and character 
Ihe desires, but no sooner is his wine housed, than a.et of tasters, 
sent up to the Alto Douro by the company, enter bis premier, 
‘sample his vats, and number the samples. ‘The wines are classic 
fied by the tasters, ‘The frst quality must possess more than 
‘enough in itself: in other words, it mustasave body, flavour, col- 
four, and richness to spare, for the purpose of doctoring other 
‘wines. ‘The second class of wine is designated as wine gue fert 
para si so: this must be a fine, pure, unlosded wind, and, Hot 
fheing strong enough to mix with other red wines, it 
lowed tobe exported anywhere. The third qoalty is 
light wine, que nem paro sitem, or not enough for itself: it has 
Tittle body and colour, but iy & good table wine, and may be 

‘shipped with littlo or no brandy. It is tbe only wh 

tused from the prince to the peasant in Portugal, being’ ali 
permitted to be used for home-consomption; and is a fine, ex- 
hilarating, racy wine. ‘There is a fourth quality, called refingo 
for refuse, set’ aside for distillation; thus it appenrs that no" 
pure wine is allowed to be exported at all. ‘The law of the 
‘company classifies and limits the quantity of wine to Ue ex- 

ried. In 1851, no less than 04.123} pipes were classified 

the tasters: of these 41,403 were set down a8 of the first 
quality. In onder to enhance the value, only 20,000, pipes were 
Allowed to be exported to Europe, and 21,403 pipes. conse 
‘quently fell into the second quality. in addition to 18,473 pipes 
rated as second quality, for exportation ont of Europe.’ ‘The ex- 
portations of wine from Portugal to England, by way of Amer- 
fea. exists to a great extent, only 64, export duty being paid out 
of Europe... ‘The duty of £6 induosd exporters to send thelr wines 
Found by America, thus evading the payment of the European 
‘duties and of the tihette, ‘The average exportations fo all coun- 
tries out of Europe seldom exceeded 8,000 pipes: in 1848 

‘were sent to counties ontof Eas 




















Climate.] ‘The climate of O. is moist in winter, 
but less from the vicinity of the Adantic than from 





its position in the midst of mountains and woods, 
The cold is keen for the latitude, but it ey 
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freezes. In summer the heat would be intense, were 
it not moderated by the winds which blow regularly 
from the E in the morning, from the 5 in the middle 
of the day, and from the W at night. ‘The soil of| 
the surrounding country is not fertile, but the gar- 
dens in the environs are beautiful producing, acon 
ing to their exposure, or their respective dezrees 
elevation, the fruits of the northern or southern lati- 
tudes. 
is reeeived portant privileges from Jobs 
TL towatis te cose ofthe Hid Sey but ost of them were 
withdrawn in 1757, in consequence of an insurrection of its in- 
habitants. ©. was in the possession of the French daring part of 
1808, and the spring of 1809.” Teremained ever ater undisturbed, 
‘French did not approach tt on their second invasion of 

Portugal in 1810. In 1831-2 it took part with Don Miguel, and 
‘sustained a alege of upwards of a year by Don Pedro. Tn 1847 
{it pronounced in favour of the insurrection against Donna Maria 

(OPOTSHKA, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Pskov, on an island in the river Velikaja, 79 m. 8 of 
Pskov. Pop. 1,000. 


tz. Pop. 1,100. 
(Care), a headland on the sea of 
Behring, between the embouchures of the 
re 

a of France, in the dep. 
new Ovcbale, eat and 7 ta WT of hvendlicn. 


Pop. 400. 

“OPPA, a river of Silesia, which rises in the Hirsch- 
berg, 4 m. S of Zakmantel; passes Olbersdorf and 
‘Troplowitz; and forms the boundary between the 
Prassian and Austrian divisions of Silesia, from Ja- 
gerndorf till it falls into the Oder, near Oderberg, 
after a SE course of about 60 m. 

OPPATOWITZ, a village of Moravia, 27 m. W 
of Olmntz. Pop. 850. 

OPPEAN, a town of Austrian Ital 
marshy district to the W of the Adige, 13 m. S of 
Verona. 

OPPEDE, a village of France, in the dep. of Vau- 
clase, 9 m. W of Bonieux. Pop. 1,400. 

{OEEELN, an extensive province of Prosian Sile- 
sia, comprehending the greater part of U; i 
and nearly corresponding to the duchies of Oppeln, 
Neisse, and Ratibor, along with the Prussian part of 
those of Jagerndorf and Troppau. It has an area of 
about 5,000 sq. m.; and is divided into the 16 circles 
of Neisse, Grottkau, Oppeln, Rosenberg, Gross Stre- 
itz, Lublinitz, Kosel, thiitz, Benthen, Pless, 
Falkenberg, Ratibor, Tost, Neustadt, Rybnik, Krentz 
bare. Its cap. is Oppeln. It consists almost en- 

ly of hills and mountains, and on that account 
was formerly called High or Upper Silesia. It 
rests, and contains valuable minerals, 

n 1887 was 798,209, of whom 708,448 
were Catholics. The old Slavonic dialect used in 
this prov. is now in @ great measure confined to 
these mountains. It bears a great resemblance to 
Polish—The district called the principality 
In occupies more than the ¥ 











of Op 
> half of this gov. It 
ies to the S of the duchies of Breslan and Oels, and 
is inhabited almost exclusively by a rude race of 
Vandal descent. More than a third of its surface is 
covered with forests. It was governed by its own 
dukes of the race of Piast, til 1532, when the famil 
becoming extinct, it escheated to Bohemia, and with 
the rest of Silesia, was acquired by Prussia in 1742. 
Orrex, the capital of the above principality, is 
situated on the Oder, 50 m. SE of Bresian, and 85 
m. NE of Olmatz, at an alt. of 523 ft. above sea 
Its pop. in 1838 was 6,821. It 1s walled. 
are in general lofty and massive. Tt has 
an old gothic cathedral, with several churehes, a 
seminary for priesis, two monasteries, a royal salt 
magazine, and an hospital. It has linen manufac- 
tories, tanneries, and some trade in wood. 


OPPENAU, a town of Baden, 5 m. SE of Ov- 
erkireh, on ther, bank of the Lierbach. ‘The 
tly trifling article of cl rt ere & 
Principal object of manufacture’ and. export; alan 
pitch, turpentine, and t in the neighbour 
mountains of the Black forest. Pop. 2,050. 
)PPENHEIM, a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, 11 
m. SSE of Mayence. Pop. 2,860. It has several 
churches, a synagogue, and an hospital. It was 
here that Sacken’s corps of the Prussian army eross- 
ed the Rhine, on Ist January 1814, in the invasion 


of France. 
OPPENHEIM, a township of Mony C0. 
New York, U.S,on the N side of the Mohawk, 6 
m. NW of Albany. Pop. 2,169. 

OPPENWALER, a village of Wirtemberg, 8m. 
NE of Backnang, on the r. bank of the Neister 

670. 

PPIDO, a town of Naples in Calabria, Ultre 
situated among the mountains which form the S| 
extremity of the Apennines, 20 m. NE. of Reggio. 
Pop. 2,000. It is the see of a bishop. Tt was much 
injured by the dreadful earthquake of 1783.—Also 
atown of Naples, in the Basilicata, 50 m. NNE of 
Policastro. Pop. 8,400. 

OPPIDOLO, a small fortified town, the chief 
place of the island of Pantellaria, in the Mediter~ 
ranean, See PANTELLARIA. 

CPt re mugen u 

a village of iam, in the prov. 
of 8, Brabant, 4 m. SW of Jodoigne. 
S of Rassia, in the gov. of Wilna, 


lage of Sweden, at the mouth of the 
river Lo, forming an E suburb of Christiania. 

OPUN, one of the Navigator's islands, in the 
S. Pacific, situated in S lar. 14° 9, the most easterly 
of the group. 

OPUS, small island and fortress of Austrian 
Dalmatia, 67 m. SE of Spalatro, formed by two 
branches of the river Narenta, which falls here into 
the gulf of Venice. Pop. 800, 

OPWYK, a vil of Belginm, in the prov, of 8. 
Brabant, cant. and 4m. N of Assche. Pop. 2,600. 

OQUAWK. illage of Henderson co, in Tl 
Tinois, U. 8., 138 m. NW of Springfield. 

OQUILLAS, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
82 m. S of Burgos. Pop. 130. 














OR, a river of Asiatic Russia, which rises on the 
Monghodjar mountains, under the parallel of 49° 
30; in the Kirghiz territory; skirts the gov. of Oren- 
burg, and falls into the ural on the 1. bank, after 
aN course of 180 m. 

OR (Most p'). See Dior. 

ORACH, a small town of Bosnia, situated on the 
Drino, 35 m. SE of Seraglio. 

ORADOUR, a town of France, dep. of Cantal, 
15 m. SW of St. Flour. Pop. 1,000. 

ORADOUR-FANAIS, a village of France, in the 
dep, of Charente, 9m. NE of Confolens Pop. 

ORADOUR-SAINT-GANEST, a of 
France, in the dep. of Haute-Vienne, cant. and 3 m. 
NW of Dorat, on the r. bank of the Bram, an afflu- 
Cat of the Gartempe, Pop. 1,200. 

ORADOUR-SUR-GLANE, a villoge of France 
in the dep. of Hante-Vienne, cant, and 7 m. 
of St. Jumien, on the r. bank of the Glane. Pop. 


500. 
ORADOUR-SUR-VAIRES, a town of France, 
in the dep. of Hante-Vienne, 21 m. W of Limoges. 


Pi 

“ORAHOVICZA, a town of Slavonia, on the 
marche of Naschitz, 42 m. E of Eszek, on an aff 
of the Vuesieza. 
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{ 
i ORAISON, a town of France, in the dep. of 
| Basses-Alpes, cant. of Mees, on the Rancure, 21 m. 
} SW of Digne. Pop. 1,600. 
}  _ ORAK, an islet of Asiatic Turkey, in the gulf of 
| Stanchio, 3 m. S of Budrun. 
ORAKH, a town of Lower Wallachia, 90 m. E of 
| Bucharest, on the 1. bank of the Jalomaitas. 
| ORAMALA, a town of the Sardinian states, in 
| the prov. and 15 m. NW of Bobbio. Pop. 3,000. 
| ORAN, a province of Algeria onzanized under the 
| recently-established French regime. 
extends 60 leagues, from the embouchure of the 
{  Shelif to the Wadi-Ajernd ; on the NE it is bounded 
by the prov. of Algeria; on the S and SW by the 
Lower Atlas; on the W by the empire of Maroceo. It 
has an estimated surface of 1,500 French sq. leagues. 
‘The Jebel-Beni-Smiel, to the SE of Tlemsen, 
separates the upper basin of the Tafna from the 
basin of the Isser. ‘The Chareb-er-Rich separates 
the basin of the Shelif from that of the Habra, ‘The 
latter district, the plain of Oran, and the Shelif ter- 
ritory, are the most fertile tracts. Lake Sale or 
| Sebka, near Oran, is the largest sheet of water in the 
prov. ‘The most considerable streams have a general 
course from E to W. ‘The temp. of this prov. is gen- 
erally higher than that of the other provs. of Alge- 
. tin; but is moderated by the winds, which blow 
pretty steadily from the NW. Considerable tracts 
are covered with forests. ‘The pop. in 1846 was esti- 
mated at 520,258, of whom 22,586 were Europeans, 
298,500 Arabs, and 178,500 tribes of the Sahara.—The 
prov. is administratively subdivided into the divisions 
of Oran, Mostaganem, Tlemsen, Mascara, and the 
Sahara tribes. 
‘Onax, the capital of the above prov., 1s situated in 
N lat. 35° 75’, W long. 0° 78, on the coast, #10 m. 
WSW of Algiers, and 142 m. NE of Tlemsen. It is 
built on the declivity and along the foot of a high 
| mountain, called the Almeida, which overlooks it 
from the N, on the pinnacles of which stand Fort 
San-Gi and Fort Santa-Cruz. Its pop. was 
estimated in 1846 at 25,392, of whom 18,259 were 
Europeans. It is ill-supplied with water, and the 
adjaeent territory is arid and barren. Its harbour i 
bad; but the port of Mers-el-Kebir is only 3 m, dis- 
tant. ©. was long a subject of contention between 
the Moors and the Spaniards. The latter, com- 


Its coast-line 




















manded by Ximenes, took it in 1509, and retained 
possession of it till the period of the Succession war, 
hen in 1708 the Algerines, perceiving its defences 
neglected, found means to obtain possession of it. 
‘The Spaniards however regained it in 1732, and re- 
tained it till a recent period, when they restored the 
town, retaining only the port and of Mers-el- 
Kebir. In 1830 the French took possession of it. 

ORAN, a parish in the co, and 5} m. NW of Ros- 
common, Area enh ‘acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,186; 
in 1841, 2.114. ©. was originally called Huaran- 
Hichlavach; and is alleged by monastic writers to 
have been the site of one of thechurehes founded by 
St, Patrick. 

ORANBEG, a village in the p. of Oranmore, co. 
| Galway, Lm, E by N of Oranmore. 
‘ORANGBALLONALH, a creck of New South 


‘Wales Aa the 49. o{-Batbors, sear esrendeng,an 
Iuent of the Macquarrie. 

a district in the SE of France, sur- 
rounded by the river Rhone, and the county of the 
Venaissin, It is 10m. in length and 7m. in breadth. 
After being under the dominion of the kings of Bur- 
gundy, this district obtained in the 11th cent. a sepa- 
rate under counts who eventually re- 
\ ceived the title of princes. The house of Nassan 


succeeded to it part cede bak.on, the Estar 
Meee mere death of William II. 


} . ORANGE, 





of England, several parties laid claim ,to the sueces- 
sion, of whom the chief was the king of Prussia, In 
1713 Frederick -William I. of Prussia ceded his 
rights real or supposed to France; and the prinei- 
Palitg, annexed frst to Dauphine, afterwards to 

urgundy, now forms part of the dep. of Vaucluse. 
‘The title however continues to be borne by the col- 
Isteral descendants of William IIL, the present 
sorercigus of ae a ign of O., the chief 
place of ing principality, is situated in a 
Fenile plain, on the small river Moyne, at a short 
distance from the 1. bank of the Rhone, and 12 m, N 
of Avignon. It is surrounded by an old wall, Tes 
streets are narrow, dark, dirty, and ill-paved. It has 
several churches, a Protestant church, a communal 
college, and an hospital; but no publie buildings 
worth special notice. The only objects which re- 
commend it to attention are its Roman remains. 
Of these the principal is a triumphal arch, situated 
about 200 paces N of the town. In the interior of 
the town are to be seen the remains of an amphi- 
theatre, the great wall of which, like that of Nismes, 
is constructed of enormous blocks of hewn stone put 
together without cement. ‘These monuments, toge- 
ther with the extent of ground enclosed by the an- 
cient ramparin—of which the foundations sill exist 
—prove that O., the ancient Arausio, at one time 
bald distinguished rank among tho Roman colonies 
of Gaul. Its pop. in 1846 was 5,786. Its chief ma- 
nufactures are linen, serge, and paper. It is the 
see of a bishop. 

ORANGE, a parish of New South Wales, in the 
co. of Bathurst, bounded on the W by the Molong 
river, and on the E by Frederick's river. 

ORANGE, a fort belonging to the Dutch, in the 
island of Ternate, in the Molucca group.—Also an is- 
Iandof the Philippine archipelago, inthe W part ofthe 
Bashi group. Its NE point is in N lat. 20° 50, E 
long. 121° 61’ 3”. Tt is about 9 m. in length, has 
little elevation, and is quite desert. 

ORANGE, a county in the E. part of the state of 
Vermont, U.S. comprising an area of 650 sq. m. 
bounded on the E by Connecticut river, and drained 
by Ompompanoosuc and Waits rivers, and by 
branches of White river. ‘The N part is intersected 
by the E range of Green mountains. Granite, ar- 
gillaceous slate, sulphuret of iron, and lead,’ are 
abundant in this co. Pop. in 1840, 27,873; in 1850, 
27,285. Its cap. is Chelsea—Also # co. in the SE 
part of the state of New York, containing a surface 
of 760 sq. m., bounded on the E by Hudson river, 
and drained by Delaware and Wallkill rivers. It is 
crossed in the W by the Delaware and Hudson canal, 
and intersected by the New York and Erie railroad, 
‘The soil is generally productive, and is noted for its 

rage. Pop. in 1840, 50,739; in. 1850, 57,164. 
Fes caps are Goshen and Newburgh.—Also @ central 
co, of the state of Virginia, containing an area of 38 
sq. m., bordered on the N by Ray 
drained by branches of North Anna and Rivanna 
Fivers, ‘The surface is hilly, bat the soil generally 
fertile. Pop. in 1840, 9,125; im 1850, 10,667. ‘The 
cap. which bears the same name, is 84 m. NW of 

















24,356; im 1850, 17,126. is Hillsboro. — 
‘Also a'contral co ofthe state of Indiana, containing 
fan area of 400 sq.m. It has a iy hilly sure 
face, and is drained by Lost river and by Lick and 


Potoka creeks. Pop. in 1840, 9,602; in 1850, 10,818, 
Its cap. is Paoli a township of Orange coy in 
the state of Vermont, 14 m. SE of Montpellier. It 


is drained by Juin branch, 
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an affluent of, Onion river, and by the head branches 
of Waits river. ‘The rocks are chiefly granite. Pop. 
in 1840, 984.—Also a townsbip of Grafton co., in the 
state of New Hampshire, 40 m. NW of Concord. 
‘The surface is hilly, but the soil is productive. In 
the SWis a pond which discharges itself into Smith’ 
river. Pop. 463.—Also a township of Franklin con 
in the state of Massachusetts, 74 m. W of Boston. 
It has a hilly surface, and is drained by Millar's 
river. Pop. 1,501.—Also a township of New Haven 
€0,, in the state of Conneeticnt, 4 m. SW of New 
Haven, drained by Wopewang river. Pop. 1,329. 
‘The village was formerly West Haven.—Also 
& township of Steuben co, in the sate eter York, 
201 m. $ of Albany. a hilly surface, 
but the soil is fertile. It is drained by Mead’s creek. 
Pop. 1,821.—Also a township of Essex co., in the 
state of New Jersey, 44 m. NW of Newark, and 58 

he surface is mountainous, 
but the soil, consisting of red shale, is generally well 
cultivated. ' It is drained by Second river, and by 
branches of Rahway river. Pop. 3,261. It contains 
the village of South Orange—Also a township of 
Cuyahoga eo, in the state of Ohio, inte in 
the SE by the H branch of Chagrin river. Pop. 
1,113.—Also a township of Hancock co., in the same 
state. Pop. 314.—Also a township of Meigs co., in 
the same state. Pop. 830.—Also a township of 
Shelby eo, in the same state. Pop. 783.—Aluo a 
township of Noble cow in the state of Indiana. Pop. 
242.—Also a township of Macomb co., in the state 
of Michigan. Pop. 193.—Also a township of Fay- 
cette co,, in the state of Indiana, 49 m. E by 8 of In- 
dianapolis. Pop. 1,187. 

ORANGE (Care), a headland at the N extremity 
of the coast of Brazilian Guayana, at the mouth of 
the Oyapok, in N lat. 4° 8’, W long. 51 
headland at the N extremity of ‘Tierra- 
projecting into and forming the narrowest point of 
the strait of Maguihacns in § lat. 62" 28; and W 
long. 69° 26", 

ORANGE BAY, a bay of the W coast of Jamaica, 
in N lat. 18° 2%, E long. 78° 48”. It is about 6m. in 
breadth at the entrance, and 3m. in depth. It re- 
ceives a river and contains a small island of the same 
name—Also a bay on the E coast of Newfoundland, 








» to the N of White bay, in N lat, 50° 35’, and W 


long. 56° 30%. 

IRANGERURG, a central district of the state of 

lina, U. S,, comprising an area of 1,824 sq. 

m., bordered on the E by Congaree river, on the S 
by South Edisto river, and watered by North Edisto 
river and its branches. Pop. in 1840, 18,519, of 
whom 11,934 were slaves; in 1850, 23,624. Its cay 
which bears the same name, is 43 m. S by E of. 
lumbia, on the E bank of North Edisto river. Pop, 
in 1840, about 500. 

ORANGERIE (Port pe L, a port on the S 
coast of one of the islands of the Louisiade archi- 
pelago, in the South Pacific, in S. lat. 9° 54’, E long. 
149° 52" 45". 

ORANGE RIVER. | See Garter. 

ORANGE RIVER TERRITORY, 2 district of 
South Africa, including all the territory between the 
Orange or Nu-Gariep river, the Vaal river, and the 
Drakenberg mountains, and proclaimed a part of 
the British dominions on 3d Febraary 1848. ‘The 
‘Vaal river—sometimes called the Na-Gariep, and 
sometimes the Yellow river—is the prineipal tribu- 
tary of the Orange river. ‘The Orange and the Vaal, 








rising near each other in the Drakenberg chain, take 
a wide circuit, the one to the SW, the other to the 
NW, and flow each a distance of about 400 mn. before 
their junction at a point about 40 in. SE of Griqua- 
Town. ‘The territory which they thas enclose ou the 








S, W, and N, and the E frontier of which is formed 
by the Drakenberg chain separating it from Natal, 
is nearly as large as England, comprising between 
40,000 and 50,000 sq. m.; and forming a great pla- 
teau, elevated trom 2,000 to 3,000 ft. above sea-level, 
It is inhabited by about 80,000 natives, of various 
Bechuana, Namaqua, and half-caste tribes, and by, 
‘some 15,000 or 20,000 Dutch boers and colonists of 
European origin. Over all these inhabitants, colo- 
nists and natives, the British sovereignty has been 
proclaimed. Subject to this supremacy, the native 
chiefs and tribes are still left to manage their own 
affairs according to their original laws and customs, 
It is divided into 4 administrative districts: vite 
Griqua-Land, of which Bloem-Fontein and Queen's 
Fort are the principal settlements; Winburg, with 
a settlement of the same name; the Vaal-river 
district, in which Vreededorp or Harrismith is the 
principal location; and Caledon, in which is the 
settlement of Smithfield. ‘The fullest accounts 
we yet possess of this territory are collected in a 
‘journal of intelligence published at Bloem-Fon- 
tein, For the following details we are indebted ex- 
clusively to this source. ‘The country may generally 
be designated a flat country; for, though varied by 
aumerons hills and ridges, it seldom presents moune 
tains of any great height, except in groups. 7 
the absence of high ranges running through the coun~ 
try, rains cannot be said to be abundant, except in 
the neighbourhood of these groups of mountains. 
‘When rains fall, much water lodges in vleys or pools * 
on the large flats; and from the very flatness of the 
frends such shomers sink deep in the ground, and 
¢ more beneficial to the herbage. Numerous 
water-courses camy off the superabundant waters to 
the great drains of the country, viz., the Vaal, Oran 
Caledon, Modder, and Riet’rivers. Nearly all the 
permanent streams are fringed with broad and thick 
belts of mimosas, affording admirable shelter for the | 
flocks and herds of the farmer during the sharp frosts 
of winter. Along the banks of the rivers the pastur- | 
age is generally extremely sweet, well mixed with | 
the favourite osckjea of the South African sheep= 
farmer. In the flatter portions of the country no 
grain can be reared—at least with anything like cer 
tainty—without irrigation ; but in the neighbourhood 
of the high ranges of the Drakenberg and Witteber~ 
gen, all sorts of agricultural produce can be raised 
without receiving a drop of water but that which ig 
supplied by the frequent rains of these mountain re 
gions. Grain, fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, 
xtow with great Inxuriance,— with the exception, 
perhaps, of the orange and lemon, which only thrive 
in sheltered situations,—and few if any postions of 
the Cape colony could produce wheat to excel that 
of the sovereignty. ‘The vine and tobacco thrive and 
ield abundantly. This sovereignty, however, must 
looked on more as a stock-breeding country than 
as a com one; for, though corn to an ineredil 
‘amount ean be raised, the great distance. even to the 
nearest seaport, prevents corn-furming being @ pro- 
fitable occupation; and there is not, moreover, on the 
spot consumption for one-thousandth part of what 
could be raised. ‘This remark, however, docs not 
apply to the easternmost portion of the sovereignty, 
‘of Harrismith and the Wittebergen. There 10 
irrigation is required; wheat of the finest description 
can be raised to almost any amount, and a good mar- 
ket is found for it at Maritzburg, the capital of Natal, 
distant 22} hours on horseback from Harrismith, oF 
5 days with an ox-waggon. From the country on 
the sovereignty side of the Drakensberg being much 
more elevated than the highest portions of Natal, the 






























climate is proportionately cool and agreeable, and» 
better suited to Europeans, ‘I'his part of the sover=) 
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eignty is admirably suited for horse and cattle 
breeding. When occupied by Dutch farmers some 
years go, their sheep increased to their utmost 
wishes, and were always in high condition. The 
other portions of the sovereignty are taken up by 
farmers oceupied in stock-breeding, raising only suf 
ficient grain for their own consumption, and the sup- 
ply of the markets on the spot.’ Horses are bred in 
numbers, and of superior quality. Occasionally 
the ‘horse sickness’ of the colony is severe amongst 
this species of stock, but only when left during the 
summer months on the low sweet pastures. Merino 
sheep seem likely to be the principal stock of the 
lower portions of the country. ‘They are found to 
be much more hardy than the Africander sheep, and 
in their fleeces produce annually a certain income to 
the farmer. Large quantities of wool have already 
been sent away, chiefly via Graham's Town. Per- 
haps the first feature that strikes a stranger on enter- 
ing the country is the enormous extent of flats, cov- 
ered in most ‘instances with thousands of head of 
game, chiefly wildebeeste, springbok, blesbok, and 
quaggas. ‘The fine pasturage of these plains sup- 
Ports the game in such excellent condition, that a 
man who has a gun and powder and lead need feel 
bat little anxiety about subsistence. ‘This abundance 
of food has its advantages and disadvantages to the 
farmer, as, although it affords him a ready means of 
supplying his people with meat, and thereby sparing 
his own flock, it also presents to the Hottentot so 
careless and free a life, that he has but little desire 
to enter into service so long as his ammunition lasts. 





«eee mee eat it Sa 
a como ae 
‘nions in Southern A imed by Sir H. Smith in 1548, 


and constituted therein a distinct and separate governinent, under 
‘Orange River tercitory. distinct and sep 


the designation of the tory. 

‘arate in all respects, judicial ag well as political, from the colony 
of the Cape Hope. No law, custom, or usage. now in 
foros In the Cape settlement, shall, it is ‘extend to or 


becom: the new territory, nor any court or tnas 

of the Cape hold or exercise any Jurisdiction within it, The gov- 

rmoent of the new territory it vated “in the governor of the 
ape, OF int-governor appointed by the, Queen,’ 

Shalt coutrm to and obey all orersadee 


ty, Informing them that itwas their to 
convene a meeting at Bloem-Fontein on the 21st of June 1852, to 
discuss matters of great importance. ‘Those ‘were Te- 
ested to call together the inhabitants of their respeetive wants, 
if the pi of three or more delegates, who might 
represent the community on that occasion. ‘The order was seru- 
pulously obeyed, and the delegates assembied on the 22d of June, 
‘when, amongst other things, the following ‘was sub: 

mitted to them by Commissioner Owen: 
‘granting that, with the exception of the British resident—the 
office be added,—and the 4 magistrates, the 


to the constication of the ih ‘members entitled 
to vote be duly elected by the community: that the civil com- 
inissioners be entitled to sit in virtue of their office, but not enti- 





mutted to her it. The result. was the publi- 
‘ation for the frst time of letters patent of date March 1850, by 
which a was and 

nated by the Crown, the members holding their ts 


eignty are under the supervision of the synod in the 
Cape colony." Chnrehes have been oF are being 
erected at the other seats of magistracy, to whic 
clergymen are to be appointed; and there is, oF is to 
be, a schoolmaster at each seat of magistracy. ‘There 


CC ‘8 weekly post from the colony to Bloem-Fontein, 





coast of the isle the commanication with 
ie which and the pee left dry at low water. 


‘Smithfield, Winburg, Harrismith, and Pietermaritz~ 
burg in Natal. 

ORANGETOWN, a township of Rockland co. in 
the state of New York, U.S. 128 m. S of Albany. 
Tt has a hilly surface, bordered on the E by Hudson 
river, and drained by Hackensack river. ‘The soil 
consists of clay and red shale, Pop, in 1840, 2,71. 

ORANGEVILLE, a township of Genesee co., in 
the state of New York, U.S, 257m. Woof Albany. 
Te has a billy surfaces tod is drained bycVooawands 
creek and its tributaries. ‘The: soil, consisting of 
clay loam, affords good pasturage. Pop. in. 1840, 
1,949.—Also a village of Bloom township, Colum! 
co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 5 m. N of Bloo 
burg, and 81 m. N by E of Harrisburg, on Fishing 

It consisted in 1840 of about 40 dwellings. 







creek. 

ORANG-KUBU, a people of the island of Sumatra, who tihn- 
bit the interior of the kingstom of Palembang. They are sald to 
‘be mild and peaceable in disposition. 


ORANGO, an island of the Bijuga or Bissagos 
group, in N lat..11° 10, and W long. 16°. It- is 26 
m, in length from B to Wyand 10 m. in breadth; 
and is the largest-as well as most southerly of the 
group. On its Sside is an extensive indentation 
containing several i: 

ORANI, a village of Sardinia, in the prov. and 9 
m. SW of Nuoro, and 78 m. N of Cagliari, in the 
midst of fine verdant mountains, Pop. 1,752.—Also 
atown of Russia in Europe, in the gov. of Vilna, 
district and 30 m. SW of Nowo-Troki, on the r. bank 
of the Meritchanka. 

ORANIENBAUM, town of the duchy of Anhalt- 
Dessau, 7m. ESE of Dessau. Pop. 2,010. It has 
a handsome palace, 

ORANIENBAUM, formerly Conrux, a small 
fortress of Russia, in Livonia, on the Dwina, oppo- 
site to Riga and 19 m, W of St. Petersburg.’ Pop. 
1,400. Here is a palace built by Prince oak 
converted afterwards into an hospital, but occupi 
again as a palace by the ezar Peter IIL. 

‘ORANIENBURG, a town of Prussia, in the prov, 
of Brandenburg, gor. of Potsdam, on the r. bank of 
the Havel, 19 m.N by W of Berlin. Pop. 2,990. 
Tt has catton manufaetories—Also a town of Russia, 
in the gov. and 96 m. SSE of Riazan, at the con- 
fluence of the Yagodnia and. the Stanovain-Riassa. 
Pop. 2,500, Iv is fortified with a rampart and a dry 
diteh. 

ORANIENPOLDER, a small seaport of Holland, 
in the prov. of 8, Holland, on the Maese, near Delft. 

ORANMORE, a parish in co. Galway, contain- 
ing the villages of Menlough and Glanroe; the town 
of O. and the villages of Renville, and Newtown- 
Butler. Area of the barony of Galway section, 
9,849 acres, of which 1,688 acres are in Lough Corrib, 
‘Area of the Dunkellin section, 9,989 acres. Pop. of 
the whole, m_ 1881, 6,993; in’ 1841, 7,952. ‘The 
Corrib river flows in a divided channel, along the 
N part ofthe W boundars ; and 0. bay projets and 
ramifies from the NE extremity of Galway bay.— 
‘The town of O. stands at the head of Oranmore bay, 
43 m.6 of Gaway. It has. small quay, and is 8 
considerable thoroughfare. It gives the title o! 
baron to the family of Browne of Castle-Macgarret, 
Pop. in 1881, 673; in 1 2 

“ORANSAY, a small island of Scotland, off the W 








ORASCHUL, a town of Wallachia, at the influx 
of the Jalomitza into the Danube, 45 m. NE of 
Silistria. It has small harbour on that great river, 
and some trade. 

ORATAVA. See Onotava. 

ORATOY, a town of Rassia, in the gov. and 96 __, 
m, SSW of Kier. 
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ORAVITZA-NEMET, a town of Hungary, in the 
banat and 52 m. SSE of Temesvar. Pop. 8,800. It 
is the seat of amining court, and has mines of silver 
and copper in the neighbourhood. 

ORB, a town of Bavarian Franconia, 40 m. NNW 
of Wurzburg, and 21m. SSW of Fulda. Pop. 4,500. 
It has mineral springs and productive salt mines. 

ORBA, a small river of Piedmont, which rises in 
the Genoese territory in mount Faiale, and falls into 
the Bormids, 3m. § of Alessandria, after » course 
of 36 m. 

ORBAIS, a town of France, dep. of the Marne, 
on the 1. bank of the river Surmelin, 15 m. SW of 
Epernay. Pop. 950. 





‘ORBAN, a village of Franee, in the dep. of Tarn, 
cant. and 6 m. NW of Realmont. Pop. 350. 
ORBANSAY, a small island of the Hebrides, be- 


tween Barray and S. Uist. 

ORBASSANO, a town of Piedmont, 8 m. SW of 
‘Turin. Pop. 2,660. 

ORBE, Onues, or Urnacu, a town of Switzer- 
land, in the cant. of Vaud, 7 m. SW of Yverdun, 
on the |. bank of the river Orbe, over which it has 

two bridges. Pop. 2,000. ‘The most remarkable 
objects of the place are a.curious hydraulic engine, 
and a good botanical garden. About a league from 
the town is a mine of petroleum.—The river O. 
issues from the lake Rousses, in the French terri- 
tory; flows through the lake of Joux; runs for 
some way under ground; rises again in the district 
called Valorbe, and continuing a northward course, 
falls finally into the SW extremity of the lake of 
Neufchatei. Its principal atfluents are the Ivigne 
and the Talert. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to unite, by means of this river, the lake of Neuf- 
chatel with the lake of Geneva. 

ORBE, a river of France, which rises near Rou- 
mieres, in the dep. of Herault, and flowing S, falls 
into the Mediterranean below Bezieres, after a 
course of 60 m. 

ORBEC, a town of France, dep. of Culvados, 10 
m. SE of Lisienx. Pop. 2,910. It has manu- 
factories of serge and coarse woollens, cottons and 
silk ribbons; also a brisk tratlic in cattle, 

ORBELO, a mountain chain in the N of European 
Tarkey, to the westward of the great Hemus ridge 
in Romania. It rises to the greatest elevation to 
the 8 of Sophia. It contains silver, copper, and iron 
ores, and the Turks have here some valuable mines. 

ORBIGNY, a town of France, dep. of Indre-et- 
Loire, 90 m. SE of Tours, and 12'm. NE of Loches, 
Pop. 1,155. 

ORBIGO. See Orvico. 

ORBITELLO, a town and fortress of Tuscany, in 
the prov. and 94 m. S of Si situated on a pro- 
montory projecting into the N side of Lake Orbitello, 
It has a commodious harbour, defended by several 
small torts. Pop. in 1840, 2,848.—The lake is 6 m. 
in length from NE to SW, and about 18 m. in cireuit, 
but not of great depth. It communicates with the 
sea by a narrow inlet on the SW. It is chiefly re- 
markable for the size and number of eels which are 
canght in it, and which are seut to Rome, Naples, 
Florence, and other large towns. 

ORCA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 76 m. E 
of Guadalaxara. Pop. 671. ‘There are mines of 
iron and of saltpetre in the neighbourhood.—Also a 
Tiver of Sardinia, which descends from the E flank 
of Mount Iseran, and flows to the Po, which it joins 
on the I. bank, near Chivas, after an ESE course of 

m. 

Paes See Onxwer Inzanne. 

a town of Spain, in the prov. and 72m, 
ENE of Grenada, near the source of a small river 


ko tame, an affluent of the Guadalquivir. 




















Pop. 2,500. It has a strong fort, and a military 
arsenal. 


‘ORCET, a village of France, in the dep. of Puy- 
de-Dome, 4 ™ SE of Clermont-Ferrand. Pop. 
1,450. 

*ORCHA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 48 m, 
N of Mohilev, on the r. bank of the Dnieper, at the 
confluence of the Orchitza. Pop. 1,850. Itis one of 
the oldest towns of the empire. ‘The surrounding 
country is well-wooded, and fertile in flax and hemp. 

ORCHAMPS, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Jura, 9 m. NE of Dole, on the r. bank of the Doubs, 
Pop. 840, Porcelain is manufactured here. 

JRCHAMPS-EN-VENNES, a village of France, 


in the dep. of Doubs, 18 m, SSE of Banme-les- 
Dames. 750. 
ORCHARD (Port), an inlet of Admiralty sound, 


in N lat. 47° 85°, W long. 124° 20. 
Fea. 

ORCHE, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 9m. 
ESE of Guadalaxara, in a valley between the 
Henares and the Tajuna. It ig.a well-built town; 
and has considerable woollen manufactories. 

ORCHIES, a town of France, in dep. of Nord, 10 
m.NE of Douay, and 15 m. SE of Lille. Pop, 3,568. 
It has considerable iron works, manufactories of 
rape-seed oil, soap, and leather; and brick, tile, and 
pottery works—The cant, comprising 9 com, had 
a pop. of 18,087 in 1841. 

‘ORCHILLA, or Horcura, # cluster of islands 
in the West Indies, near the coast of Veneznela, 
‘The largest island, the E extremity of which is in N 
lat, 11° 51’, W long. 66° 6, is in the form of a cres- 
cent, and is low in surface, excepting its E and W 
capes, which are hilly. On one side, trees and ver- 
dure abound, on the other sides the soil is barren 
and produces few plants, ‘The only animals are 
ffoats and lisards. ‘The different inlets are separated 
from each other by narrow channels; the navigation 
of whieh is very difficult and dangeroi 

ORCHIMONT, a commune and of Bel- 

jum, in the prov. of Namur, 24 m. SW of St 
fubert, near the I. bank of the Semoy. 

ORCHON, a river of Chinese Tartary, which rises 
‘on the borders of the great desert of Shamo, and 
falls into the Selingha, in N Int. 50°, E long, 106° 
1, Fischer supposes the ancient Tartar capital of 
Karrakoram to have been situated upon its banks. 

ORCHOWCK, a town of Poland, in the obwodie 
and 48 m. SE of Radzyn, 

ORCIANO, a town of the States of the Church, 
deleg. and 12 m. $ of Pesaro. 

ORCIATICO, a village of Tuscany, in the prov. 
and 21 m, SE of Pisa. 

ORCIERES, a town of France, dep. of Hautes- 
Alps, 14 m. NE of Gap, on the Drac. Pop. 1,459. 
It has some traffic in wool, cheese, and butter. | 

ORCINES, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Pay-de-Dome, 4 m. W of Clermont- 
Ferrand. Pop. 1,700. 

ORCI NOVI. ’ See Onzt Nvoyt. 

ORCIVAL, a town of France, in the dep. of Puy- 
de-Dome, on the small lake of Pierre, 11 m, SW of 
Clermont. 

ORCOP, a parish of Herefordshire, 8 m. WNW of 
Ross. Area 2,403 acres. Pop. in 1841, 570; in 
1851. 631. 

ORD OF CAITHNESS, a bill on the SE coast 
of the county of Caithness, which forms a high, steep, 
and cliffy headland, NE 4 E 18 m. from Tarbetness. 

ORDADO, a rock in the Pacific, near the coast of 
Peru, 5 m. SE of Callao. 

ORDAN-LABROQUE, a commune and villageof- 
France, in the dep. of Gers, 8. m. NW of Auchry 
Pop. 1,178. urs 


See Juan-pe- 
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ORDEL, a small island in the Eastern seas, near | Albion,—an appellation founded on the opinion that 
the SE coast of Gilolo, in 5 lat. 0° 50’, Sir Francis Drake first discovered the NW coast of 


ORDESALL, or Ornsate, a parish of Notting- 

hamshire, 14 m. 8 of E. Retford. Area 1,989 acres. 
in 1841, 955; in 1851, 1,342. 

DIE, a small river of Perthshire, which falls 

into the Tay above Lunearty. 

ORDINO, a village in the Val d’Andorra, in the 
Pyrenees, 30 m. SSW of Foix. 

‘ORDINSKA, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the gov. 
and 180 m. SW of Tomsk, on the 1. bank of the Obi. 

ORDIQUHILL, a parish of Bantishire, 7 m. S of 
Portsoy. Pop. in 1841, 637; in 1851, 644. 

ORDOM, a river of Maroceo, whieh rises to the 
E of Mequines, and joins the Sebu, on the 1. bank, 
after a NW course of 100 m. 

ORDU, village of Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. 
of Sivas, 24 m. ESE of Fatsa, near the site of the 
ancient Cotyora. 

ORDUNA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 15 
m. NW of Vittoria, on the J. bank of the Nervion, in 
‘a pleasant valley surrounded by steep and lofty 
mountains. Pop. 4,000. It is the chief place of a 
privileged district called the Four Towns. ‘There is 
& good rond from this place to Bilbao; and here is 
‘one of the chief custom-houses for merchandise going 
by land from France into Spain. 

ORE, a parish of Sussex, 2 m. NNW of Hastings. 
Area 2,149 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,745. 

OREBRO. See Oxrenxo. 

OREEHOUA, one of the smaller Sandwich is- 

is a single hi , separated from 
Onchow bya channel about 1 m. in breadth, and ap- 
patently of suficent depth to adit of vessels o pas 
in safety. It is wholly composed of ragged naked 
rock, to all appearanee destitute of soil. 

OREGANA, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
27 m. E of Segovia. 

OREGON, a county on the S border of Missouri, 
U.S. Area 1,600 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 1,432.— 
Also village in Holt co, in Missoni 

OREGON CITY, a village of Ogle co., in Tlinois, 
U.S, 176 m. N of Springieli, on the N sie of Rock 

iver. 

OREGON TERRITORY, an extensive territory 
of North America, including, in the widest applica~ 
tion of the term, all the territory between the Rocky 
mountains, and the Pacific ocean N of the parallel 
of 42°, and S of that of 54° 40’,—a tract of coun- 
try somewhat more than 1,150 m. in length, with an 
average breadth of about 450 m.; but now restricted 
to that portion of this territory which lies S of the 

allel of 49°; and is bounded on the N by the British 
territories, from which it is separated by the parallel 
of 49°, which strikes the gulf of Georgia at Point 
Robert's, 6 m. S of the mouth of Frazer's river, 
whence the boundary-line passes through the Canal- 
de-Arro to De Fuea’s straits: by the Rocky moun- 
tains on the E; by New California on the S; and by 
the Pacific on the W. It extends along the coast 
from Cupe Mendocino, in N lat. 40° 29', to Cape 
Flattery, in N lat. 48°55’, or 600 m. of direct dis- 
tance, Its longitudinal extent from E to W, along 
the parallel of 42°, is 650 m., bat in the N does not 
exceed 450 m, only 9° of long. intervening between 














the Rocky mountains and the E shore of 1 of 
Georgia, which tes the continent from the SE 
end of Vancouver's island.—From Cape Mendocino 


to Cape Flattery, the coast runs in an uninterrupted 
line, unbroken by islands, sounds, or gulfs, and dif- 
fering in this respect from all the remainder of the 
NW const, which, as far as Behring’s straits, is stud- 
ded with islands, and singularly broken with nu- 
merons creeks and sounds. ‘The region between the 
parallels of 38° and 45° has been denominated New 





‘America between the above latitudes: but the fact is, 
that the coast of New California had been exarined 
as far as N lat. 43°, by Cabrillo, an eminent Spanish 
navigator, in 1542, or 36 years previous to Drake's 
voyage. ‘To speak correctly, the term New Albion 
ought to have been restricted to that part of the 
coast which lies beyond the limits of Cabrillo’s dis- 
coveries, viz., from Cape Orford or Blanco to the en- 
trance of the straits of San-Juan-de-Fuca. This 
coast was again examined by Sebastian Viseayno in 
1602, to the mouth of a river, in 43° N lat., believed 
by Martin de Aguilar to be the W extremity of the 
straits of Anian, ‘The mouth of the Columbia river 
was first discovered in 1775, by Quadra, commander 
of a Spanish voyage of discovery, who denominated it 
the entrance of Heceta, after one of his colleagues, 
and the river of Ascension. ‘he same coast was af- 
terwa ined to the N of Cape Orford, by 
Cook, but without seeing the mouth of the Columbia, 
‘The appellation Columbia was first given to that 
great river by the American navigator, Gray, not in 
memory of the great Columbus, bat as the name of 
the sloop which he commanded when he entered the 
riverin 1792. ‘The whole coast was traced in the same 
year by Vancouver, who, being unable to discover any 
‘entrance between N lat. 45° and the channel of Fuca, 
doubted of the existence of such a river as the Co- 
lumbia, or the entrance of Heceta, though one of 
his own licutenants sailed a considerable distance up 
the river without any suspicion of its being the Co- 
lumbia, and on the 4th June 1792, Vancouver took 

ion, with the usual formalities, of all the coast 
of New Albion, from 39° 20’ N lat. to the inlet of 
San-Juan-de-Fuca. In 1793, Mr.—afterwards Sir 
Alexander—Mackenziecrossed the Rocky mountains, 
and reached the Pacific in about 52°N. Soon after, 
the Hndson’s Bay company established the fort of 
Alexandria, on the Frazer tiver,—discovered by Sir 
Alexander,—in about 524°N. Mr. Howes appears 
to have been engaged exploring this NW territory 
about the same time as Mackenzie. How long Mr. 
Howes’ operations were continued is uncertain; but 
he was in Great Britain in 1812, and before his re- 
turn from America he had pushed on to the S as far 
asa point on Flathead river, where the company’s 
establishment of Flathead-house now stands. Flat- 
head-house was not an isolated position; it was a 
regular trading-station, connected with Fort Alexan- 
dria and the establishments E of the Rocky moun- 
tains by a chain of intermediate stations. In the 
same year that Astoria was founded by the agents 
of Mr. Astor of New York, at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river, on the S bank, the N bank was occu- 
pied by Mr. David Thompson, an agent of the 
North-west company, in the name of the British 
government. Daring’ the presidency of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in 1803, an expedition under Captain Lewis 
and Clarke was sent out to explore the western 
territory, and they and their followers were the 
first subjects of the United States who passed the 
Rocky mountains. ‘They crossed a little to the N 
of 46° from the head-waters of the Missouri to 
the Arrowstone. They descended this stream, crossed. 
the valley of the Flathead, and then descended the 
Salmon, Snake, and Columbia rivers, to the sea, 
where they wintered, near the last-mentioned, on 
its S bank. Towards the close of Mr. Jefferson's 
presideney—abont 1807 or 1808—Mr. Astor, a Ger- 
man settler in New York, conceived the idea of form- 
ing an American far company to rival the North- 
west and Hudson's Bay companies, and to form 
permanent establishment at the mouth of the Com 
lumbia for the 











purposes of trade. In 1813 Wat” 
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{broke out between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain; Mr. Astor claimed protection for his settle- 
ment; but Astoria was taken by a British eraser in 
the course of the war. No attempt was made to re~ 
occupy it on the part of the Americans; but, by the 
arrangement of 1818, they reserved the power of 
claiming it. 
| features.] ‘The general mee of the 
©. territory adjoining the sea is flat, but rising gra- 
dually as it retires from the coast into hills of mo- 
erate elevation; farther eastward, the prospect is 
bounded by ranges of snowy mountains, The inte- 
rior consists of extensive plains or prairies without 
timber, extending 350 m. from E to W, on both 
sides of the Columbia, bat gradually contracting to 
the N. This district may be denominated the valley 
of the Columbia, as comprising all the open space 
between the Rocky mountains and another range of 
monttains which rans parallel with the coast as far 
as Cook's inlet, in N lat. 61° 29', W long. 148° 43’. 
On the S of the Columbia the’ country is moun- 
tainous, and totally destitute of timber in that part 
which lies between the western Snowy range and the 
{Rocky mountains. Between the W range and the 
{sea timber is abundant, especially pines, some of 
which are said to attain a height of 250 ft, and to 
be from 86 to 45 ft. in cireumf, frequently presenting 
a solid trunk for upwards of 170 it. without a single 
protruding branch! ‘The summits of the mountains 
fare composed of rough craggy rocks, and are covered 
with snow the greater part of the year; but some 
sheltered and fertile valleys are found among them, 
and the country bordering upon the Oregon and its 
branches has a fertile soil. ‘The prairies are covered 
with grass, and spangled in summer with beautiful 
flowers. Wild sage here grows to the size of a small 
tree, and forms one of the principal articles of fuel. 
‘The timber on the mountains is chiefly sprace, pine, 
and fir. ‘The shore for some distance inland is eov- 
ered with forests of pine and hemlock; and many 
of the trees attain here also an enormous height. 
‘The prairies in the spring of the year are covered 
with a profusion of pale pink flowers rearing their 
delicate stalks among the rough blades of the wild 
sass, ‘These are too fragile to withstand the scorch- 
ing heat of summer, but are snecceded by gorgeous 
flowers of red, yellow, purple, and crimson, some- 
times growing singly, and at others spreading in beds 
| ofsayerilcies ts extont ‘Throogtous this region 
hill follows hill, and hollow succeeds hollow, with 
the same regularity as the sweeping billows of the 
ocean. Occasionally a high broken bluff rears its 
solitary head, like some lonely sentinel overlooking 
the country, upon the top of which may frequently 
be seen an Indian, standing in bold relief against the 
sky, or seated upon some pleasant spot on its sum- 
amit, and basking in the sunshine with that lazy air 
of enjoyment which characterises the race. Some- 
times the traveller issues from the forest upon a 
beautiful prairie, spreading out as far as the eye can 
reach an undulating earpet of green, enamelled with 
flowers, and lit up by the golden rays of the setting 
sun. Occasionally a grouse bustles from among the 
high grass, and flies whirring over the tops of the 
neighbouring hills; and when the heat of the after- 
noon has yielded to the cool breezes of sunset, the 









bogin to steal from their hiding-places, and are seen 
bounding over the green sward, or standing buried 
up to their heads among the tall flowers, and gazing 
wildly at some exploring party. ‘The Indians often 
set fire to these prairies, when the flames spread with 
tremendous rapidity, and are said to present one of 


a grandest and most terrible spectacles in nature. 














deer, which during the scorching mid-day have nes- | ¥! 
tled among the thickest groves which dot the prairie, | second or middle section 





‘The whole territory may be regarded as being di- 
vided into three plateaux or valleys, separated by 
ranges of mountains, which follow irregularly the 
direction of the coast. The first plateau lies along 
the Pacific, and extends from 100 to 160 m. to the 
Cascade range; the second, lies between the Cas- 
cade range and the Blue mountains; the third, be- 
tween them and the principal range of the Rocky 
mountains. ‘These several plateaux are distinguished} 
by different soil, climate and productions. “The S 
rt of the W section, especially in the valley of the 
Willamette, is supposed to be the most fruitfal in O.; 
it grows the finest wheat and other grains. ‘The 
middle platean is of a light sandy loam, having in 
the valleys a rich alluvium, but is barren on the hills. 
‘The third, or E section, is rugged and barren, except 
‘on the low grounds, which are adapted to grazing, 
Some of the Cascade mountains rise to the height of 
4,000 ff. above the level of the sea; but in the 
em, or great range, the summits sometimes reach 
the elevation of more than 6,000 ft, and these lofty 
altitudes are so continuous as to present a serious 
barrier. Only three places have yet been found in 
this chain that admit of passage. ‘The first, and 
northernmost, was found by Lewis and Clarke, and 
lies in N lat. 46° 30’; the next is in 44° 30, wherea 
road is practicable; the third is the ‘South Pass’ 
discovered by Col. Fremont. This last is the most 
eligible passage, and will become the great thorough+ 
fare from the states to. A range of mountains, 
called the Klamet, runs from the great range W to- 
wards the Pacific. 

Rivers.) ‘The principal river is the Columbia or 
Oregon, which rises in the NE, among the lofty ele- 
vations of the Rocky monntains, ranning for a great 
distance N, at an elevation of 8,600 ft. above the 
level of the sea, then S and SW, with numerous falls 
and rapids, receiving tributaries and increasing in 
yolume, until it reaches the W base of the Cascade 
mountains, From this point, there is a reach of 40 
m, of still water navigation, which is again obstruct 
ed by short rapids, alter which it continues to the 
Pacific, affording uninterrupted navigation for large 
vessels’ 120 m. from its mouth. See CoLusBta, 
Lewis river rises in the SE, among the mountains, 
and rans NW until it joins the Columbia at Kort 
Wallawalla—The Willamette rises in the SW part 
of the territory, and rans N about 100 m. into the 
Columbia, about 120 m. from the Pacific. ‘These 
are the principal rivers yet explored. ‘There are 
number of small lakes in the territory. 

Climate} The climate of the three sections may be classed as 
‘mild, temperate, and severe. ‘That of the western comes under 
the firs class, baving neither the extremes of heat during the 
‘summer, or of cold during winter; this is probably owing to the 
prevalence of the SW winds, aud the mists which they bring 
‘with them from the ocean. The winters are short, lasting from 
December to February, and may be termed open. Snow seldom 
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tremely variable, the temp during the day differing 50° to 60", 
renders it generally unfit for agriculture. Tn each day all the 
changes incident to spring, suminer, autumn, and winter occur: 


tla Is true for nearly all seasons of the year.—[ Wilkes] 
‘Sod and. Productions.|_ ‘he lands around Gray’s 
harbour, clear of timber, are flat and wet, being for 
the most part salt marshes. Near the coast inside 
of Point Adams, at the confluence of Young's river 
with the Columbia, exists some good land. Above 
this the shores of the Columbia, as far as the mouth 
of the Willamette, are chiefly steep and rocky, with 
oceasional patches of alluvis sit. The hills on 
both sides are covered with stately timber, belonging 
‘mostly to the family of the Consere. "Majestic trees 
of cotton wood, maple, and Arbutus procera, with 
oceasional belts of oak, line its shores and islands, 
and oceupy the alluvial patches. In the nei 
hood of Fort Vancouver, on both sides of the river, 
the country presents a more encournging aspect to 
the farmer, Close to the fort, rich and extensive 
tracts have been cleared and are now in a high state 
of cultivation. ‘The best wheat lands are of a deep 
rich brown loam, originally of a very tenacious con- 
sistency, but now become friable by being tilled and 
cropped for a succession of years. ‘The woodlands 
are of a brown sandy nature, and when cleared pro- 
duce good erops of pease, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, 
and turnips. On the ite side of the Columbia, 
near its junction with the Willamette, there are fine 
Lome prairie lands, which have been rightly 
designated ‘the Garden of Oregon.’ ‘The depth and 
richness of the soil will stand comparison with the 
finest. lands in the United States. A great many 
situations are to be found on the shores of the Co- 
Iumbia, between the sea-coast and the Dalles, suitable 
for the cultivation of the grape-vine. In the portion 
of country to the S of the Umpqua river, along the 
banks of the Klamet, where the finer Evropean 
eties would unquestionably succeed, a kind of 
spe is found indigenous, Peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, cherri d plums thrive well at Van- 
‘couver, and it is believed, 
the valley of the Willamette are still betver adapted to 
the growth of such fruits. Pears, and the English 
gooseberry, with the black, red, and white currant, 
all produce good erops. ‘The raspberry and straw- 
Derry are found growing indigenous in woods and 
along banks of streams, Water and cantelope melons, 
with pumpkins, gourds, squashes and cucumbers, 
ate grown. The melons are inferior in flavour to 
the same kinds of fruit produced in the state of 
Virginia, but equal to those of New Jersey, New 
York, or Pennsylvania. ‘The vegetables cultivated 
are the following: beans, pease, cauliflowers, broccoli, 
cabbages, asparagus, carrots, parsnips, beets, turnips, 
radishes, lettuce, endive, onion, leeks, shallots, and 
scorzonera, with a varicty of pot-herbs of the more 
common kinds. The soils on the Willamette are 
admirably adapted to the growth of esenlents, as the 
onion, earrot, and cabbage. Towards the Umpqua 
the more tender kinds of vegetables would attain 
greater perfection. In the interior of Oregon, where 
settlements have been made, some opy nities have 
‘been presented to demonstrate with what success 
horticulture in this part of the country can be prac- 
tised. At these, most culinary vegetables succeed. 




















that the deep rich soils in | ported 


being small, they do not form a very important arti- 
cle of food. ‘They are found in the greatest abund- 
ance on dry prairies near the frontier of California. 
‘The roots of the Lupinus littoralis taste very ranch like 
liquorice. It is found on the low sand-hills between 
Gray’s harbour and Chinook bay. ‘The root of the 
Lewisia rediviva when macerated in water, forms a 
substance resembling starch. It is found only in the 
dry sandy districts of the interior. In time of scar- 
city the Sagittaria sagittifolia also becomes an arti- 
cle of food: but in plentifal seasons is seldom used 
by the Indians. The Indians collect the nuts or 
seeds of the Pinus Lambertiana, which grows to a 
great size on the Umpqua mountains, and store 
them away for winter-consumption. ‘The seeds of the 
sere ee aondisrusecoos lhe sural and 
perem jants, are col in great quantities, 
and are generally scalded in hot water before being 
eaten, Among the numerous fruits indigenous to O. 
are: The Chilensis, a. species of strawberry. 
It is found in the interior as far as Fort Colville, but 
is most abundant on the banks of the Columbia, 
near Vancouver, on Paget's sound, and in the Wil- 
lamette valley. It ripens in June and July. The 
Rubus spectabilis has a yellowish fruit, of an oblong 
form, and somewhat travslucent, ‘The Rubus strigo- 
sus is smaller than the yellow, and of higher flavour 
there is also a third species, bearing a black berry. 
There are several diferent species of blackberric, 
gooseberries, currants, and whortleberries, many of 
which are dried by the natives, and put uside for 
winter stores. ‘The Indians make use of the dried 
leaves of the Arbutus Uva-ursi to mix with imported 
tobacco, which they smoke-—Quadrupeds and birds 
of every deseription abound but they are compara: 
tively scarce in the high ‘country immediately W of 
the Rocky mountains, Every animal common to 
the NW coast of America, is to be found here; and 
the grizzly bear, so formidable to the Indians, is by 
no means a scarce animal in this quarter.—It is re- 
that gold and platina bave been discovered in 
the middle region of the O. territory; and coal near 
the Willamette. 7 
‘Population. ‘The number of Indians of different 
tribes in this country is estimated at 140,000. ‘They 
retain most of the features of the savage character, 
‘To surprise a hostile tribe, to massacre them with 
every exercise of savage cruelty, and to carry off 
their scalps as trophies, is their highest ambition, 
Mr. Hale, in his report to Congress, says: “The 
Indians W of the Rocky mountains seem to be on 
the whole inferior to those E of that chain. In sta- 
ture, strength, and activity, they are much below them, 
‘Their social organization is also more imperfect, 
‘The two classes of chiefs, those who preside in time 
of peace, and those who direct the operations of war, 
—the ceremony of initiation for the young men,— 
the distinction of clans or totems,—and the various 
important festivals which exist among the enstern 
tribes, are unknown to those of Oregon. ‘Their con 
ceptions on religious subjects are of @ lower cast. 
It is doubtful if they have any idea of a Su 
Being. ‘Their chief divinity is called the Wolf, and 
seems, from their descriptions, to be a sort of a 
compound being, half beast and half deity. They 























{A variety of indigenous fruits and roots are tsed as | have no fixed habitations, and yet they are hot pro- 
food by the Indians of 0. Of these, the Camassia eseu- | perl ‘ng a wandering people. Nearly every 


Tenta, a. kind of squill, having a bulb which resembles 
a small Tiyncintls root, is found in greatest. abun- 


several species of umbelliferons plants belonging to 
the genus ‘and bulbs of various species of 
ealococtus are also eaten by the Indians, but the roots 





peaking ’ ; 
month in the ‘change their place of resi- 
dence,—but ea cnooth of every year finds them 

iy in the same place. The circumstances 
Shih, Eave given rise to this course of life are the 
following: 1. The territory of O, abounds beyond 
example in Toots of various kinds, which 


without cultivation grow in sufficient quantities |to~ 


Support a considerable population: more than 20 
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‘ies, most of them palatable, and obtainable gene- 
iy ‘with little labour, are found in the different 
parts of this territory. At certain seasons the 
natives subsist almost entirely upon them. As the 
different species come to matnrity at different times, 
the people remove from one root-ground to another, 
according to the time when experience has taught 
them to look for a new crop. 2. Several kinds of 
fruits and berries are found at certain seasons in 
great abundance, and offer another cause for a tem- 
Porary change of place. 8 At s particular period 
of the year the salmon ascend the rivers to deposit 
their spawn, and then the Indians assemble in great 
numbers on the banks of the streams for the purpose 
of taking them. ‘Two months afterwards the fish 
appear again, floating in an exhausted condition 
down the current; and though by no means so 
{agreeable for food, are yet taken in large quantities, 
{principally for winter stores. ‘These two seasons of 
Tahing are the oceasion of two removals. 4. 1 
tribes of the interior depend in part for th 
ing on the buffilo skins which they obtain either by 
barter or by hunting; and for both these purposes it 
isn for them to visit the region near the foot 
of the Rocky mountains frequented by that animal. 
‘This however does not, except with some of the 
Shoshonees, give rise to a general removal of the 
tribe, but merely an expedition of the principal men, 
their families being left in the mean time encamped 
in some place of safety. The tribes near the const 
remove less frequently than those of the interior. 
Some of them spend the summer on the sea-shore, 
and the winter in a sheltered nook on the banks of 
an inland stream. Others do not change their place 
of residence at all; but at the approach of summer 
they take down the heavy planks of which their 
winter habitations are made, bury them in the ground, 
where they will be out of the way of injury, and 
having put up a temporary dwelling of bark, brash- 
wood, and matting, feel no apprehensions at leaving 
it for two or three weeks at a time, to fish, hunt, col- 
Ject roots, and gather fruit.” ‘The tribes N of the 
Columbia exist in a still more degraded condition. 
‘The Carriers, Qualioguas, Tlatskanies, Umpquas, 
Soushwaps, Flat- heads, Chickeeles, Cowlitz, and 
Killamukes, with the Chinooks, the Yacones, and in 
the Celapayes, the Nootkas, and other tribes of 
‘anconver's island, are among the ugliest of their 
race. “They are below the middle size, with squat, 
clumsy forms, very broad faces, low foreheads, lank 
black hair, wide mouths, and a coarse rough skin, of 
a tanned or dingy copper complexion. ‘This deserip- 
tion applies more llurly to the tribes of the 
coust. “Those of the interior—the Carriers, Sou- 
shwaps, and Selish—are of a better cast, being 
generally of the middle height, with features of a less 
exaggerated harshness. In the coast tribes, the 
ing of the eye has very frequently the oblique 
direction proper to the Mongol physiognomy; but in 
the others this peculiarity is less common. ‘The in- 
tellectual and moral characteristics of these natives 
are not more pleasing than the physical. ‘They are 
of moderate intelligence, coarse and dirty in their 
habits, indolent, deceitful, and passionate. ‘They are 
rather superstitious than religions, and greatly ad- 
dicted to gambling. All these disagreeable qualities 
are most conspicuous in the tribes near the mouth 
of the Columbia, and become less marked as we ad- 
‘Yance into the interior towards the N.”” Mr. Hale 
conjectures that, “if we might su; that the 
hordes which at different periods overran the Mext: 
can platean had made their way throngh this terri- 
tory, we might conclude that the numerous small 
tribes there found were the scattered remnants of 
these wandering nations, left along their line of 
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march as they advanced from the frozen regi 
the N into the southern plains.” Laying out of view 
the Indian tribes which make this territory a part of 
their range, its present civilized pop. consists of about 
800 or 900 British subjects, and abont 10,000 citizens 
of the United States. The bulk of this pop., both 
British and American, is concentrated round the 
lower waters of the Columbia, chiefly occupying a 
region not much more than 100 m. in length from E. 
to W, and probably not much more than 50 m. in 
breadth from N to $. The 800 or 900 men who 
compose the British portion of this people are all of 
them understood to be in the service of the Hudson 
bay company, and are engaged as hunters, trappers, 
or factors in the fur trade. 

American settlements.) The Willamette is the chief 
seat of American colonization in O. On one side of 
this stream, and not distant from-its banks, a range 
of high mountains stretch along, leaving’ between 
them and the river a plat of bottom-lands. About 
m, up this river is a somewhat elevated spot sup: 
posed, to be eligible fora town; and here one has 

n laid off, which is to figure in geography as 
Linntan. Near this place, and crossing the moun- 
tains, a good road conducts the traveller to Fallatry 
plains, which, it would appear, have attained some 
celebrity. Far to the westward, these prairie-lands 
present the most beautiful features of landscape, en- 
circled as they almost entirely are by verdant moun- 
tains; promising settlements too are distributed here, 
Up the Willamette to 5 m. above Linntan, vessels of 
lighter burthen pass without difficulty; but above 
this only the smallest vessels and steamers can pro= 
ceed, and these only to within a few miles of the 
falls.—Above the falls, which are 30 m. from the 
mouth of the river, the flourishing ‘ Oregon city,’ 
with a pop. of several hundreds, is located. A canal 
in this vicinity is projected, to connect the uppecil 
the lower navigation of the Willamette. Between 
‘Oregon city’ and the chief town of the territory, 
situated on the river 95m. from the mouth of the 
Columbia, several small settlements exist. ‘These 
were originally seats of the retired servants of the 
Hudson's Bay company, but are now filling-up with 
other pop. ‘The chief town of O. was originally the 
seat of a Methodist mission, and now numbers 200 
families. ‘The church, hospital, academy, mills, 
workshops, dwellings, &¢., though rude, already mark 
the progress of art in that quarter, and a judicial 
and military organisation are in a state of infancy. 
The settlers are represented to be doing well. On 
the W side of the river, immediately opposite the 
falls, a ‘city’ called Linn city has been laid out, and 
improvements are going a-head. It already contains 
one tavern, one chair manufactory, one cabinet-shop, 
one gunsmith-shop, and one waggon-shop! Next on 
the list of ‘cities’ comes Multnomah city, imme- 
diately adjoining Linn city, and opposite to Oregon. 
city. “Multnomah city is located on a beautiful site, 
and must, says a local authority, in a short time be a 
city in appearance as well as name. The falls of 
the Willamette afford ample water-power for the 
erection of machinery of every description to any 
extent desired; and a canal on each side of the 
river, commencing at the head of the falls, and locked 
down for a distance of 1 m., would afford power 
for the manufacturing of everything necessary for 
internal purposes as well as transportation. 4 

Washington territory.] The N part of Oregon was 






































organised in 1853 into a separate territory, under the 
name of Washington territory. Its N frontier is the 
parallel of 49° to the crest of the Rocky mountains; 
on the E it is bounded by the Rocky monntains 

the parallel of 46°, and on the S by the Colunbin 
tiver from Fort Walla-Walls to its mouth. An. 
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accurate survey of this territory is abont to be under- 
taken by the United States government. Lewis and 
Clark, Father de Smet, the Irving Astoria map, 
and the Indian bureau ‘and Topographical. bureau 
maps, all represent the mountain-ranges of O. dif- 
ferently. Lewis and Clark exbibit four distinct 
ranges, with which the best recent explorations es- 
sentially agree, indicating at least three parallel 
ranges running nearly NW, instead of the more pre- 
valent indication of a single Nand 8 range. ‘The 
Columbia river was thoroughly surveyed by Captain 
Wilkes, 2 sheets ont of 6 being now published. It 
was also surveyed by Belcher in 1839, and 2 sheets 
are published among the Admiralty charts. ‘The 
Coast survey has twice surveyed its mouth, and pub- 
lished one sheet, A comparison of these several 
surveys with Vancouver's indicates a remarkable 
degree of shifting in the sandbanks at its mouth. 
Shoalwater bay has been surveyed by the Coast sur- 
vey, but the survey is not published.  Grey’s harbour 
has also been just surveyed, and this with Chickalees 
river has been surveyed and the survey published by 
Captain Wilkes. The Admiralty charts embrace the 
straits of Fuca, and many harbours on the mainland 
and on Vancouver's island. A coast survey recon- 
noissanee has now extended up the entire Pacific 
coust, and along the S coust of the Straits of Fuca, 
and will soon be published. ‘The surveys under 
Captain Wilkes, and his narrative, give full informa- 
tion of all the group of islands in the gulf of Georgia, 
and the channels leading to and making up Puget’s 
sound, with much detail. he shores of this won- 
derful network of channeis are so favoured in soil 
and location that they must soon possess great value. 
Through a surprising extent of line they are directly 
accessible for ocean vessels, and form, as it were, an 
immense network of harbours, penetrating far into 
the heart of the W half of Washington, the resources 
of which they will greatly aid in developing. Fort 
Nisqually and Olympia aé the S extremity of Puger’s 
sound, must rapidly advance with the growth of this 
territory. ‘The interior portion of this section is but 
imperfectly known. ‘The land-office surveys N of 
the Columbia have as yet made but little progress; 
but the sketches prepared in that office give more 
recent and correct information than is elsewhere to 
be found on the section between that river and Pu- 
get's sound, On penetrating farther towards the 
y mountains the country is essentially unknown, 
‘The narrative of Lewis and Clark, the book on Ore 
gen missions by Father de Smet, published in New 
‘ork in 1847, and Irving’s Astoria, are the chief 
Publications of value on this ground. ‘These serve 
merely to show that the countas bordering the Rocky 
mountains between 46° and 49° on both sides is still 
a fine field for exploration. ‘The seat of the govern- 
ment has of course not yet been designated; but 
the opinion of many that Olympia, a town at the 
month of the Tenulquets or Shate’s river, which flows 
into the Sextremity of Puget’s sound, under the 48th 
parallel of lat., will prove the most eligible point. 
Pacific railroad} By a recent act of congress the War depart- 
‘ment is authorised to survey the several proposed roates of a rail- 


road! from the Mississippi to the Pacific: and in pursuance of this, 
thority the secrete of war het placed inher the charge o€ 




















undertaking. At 

and Cascade mountains, 
of the intervening country, to determine the general course of the 
railroad, and to guide the civil engineers in determining its pre- 
lie route, ‘This reconnoasance will embrace the prominent fea- 


—_ necessary for the construction of a map of the 
ountry.” This wil ‘important potnts of the 
Missouri and Columbia rivers, the débouches of the passes of the 


and longitude of all important points, and all the facts bearing 
‘upon the coustraction of the road. It is not doubted that the 
‘controlling polnts will prove to be the passes of the Cascade and 
Rocky mountains; and the opinion is entertained that the loon 
thon of a road between the two ranges, and for a long distance E 
Of the Rocky mountains, may be suspended until these passes 
‘hall be thoroughly examined and a practical avenue discovered 
Its proposed to construct a general’ map from the head-waters 
of the Mississippi to the Paciée: a map of Washington territory, 
and thence eastward to the head-waters of the Mississippi; mapa 
‘of the Cascade range, Rocky mountains, and other critieal points 
Of the rocte, and of the mountain-passes, The Hudson's Bay 
company bas manifested a landable disposition to render every 
aid In fis power to facilitate the operations of the expedition, and 
the hospitality of its posts and the friendly offices of its agents 
‘may be depended upon,» “The Information that will be furnished, 
bby Stevens's report and survey.” says an American writer, * will 
have not a little to do with the well-being of mullions Europe is 
Yet to send to our shores, We have found that our western ter~ 
Titory got filled up with pop. ns fast as we gnined an exact know- 
ledge of its geography and facilities. ‘The light whiich Stevens 
‘will shed over a. region so little known will impart a new and 
almost electric impalse to the progress of pop. in a direct I 
from New York to the mouth of the Columbia river. There lies 
‘what Is now the territory. and what will soon be the state of O, 
Te has long been In the process of settlement. The operations of 
the English and American fur traders had mae that coast, with 
‘much ofits interior and the road to It, known to our people; and. 
in 1845, before the Mexican war hyezan,—while Californ 

364 Mexican province and It gokd mines were unknown, 
‘was rapidly filling up with Eastern people. Emigration to that 
quarter was for a while arrested by the rash to California; but 
‘when the frst ary of the gull fever subsided, O, again resumed 
its importance, which, as an agricultural district larger than 
France, will be the neat of a powerfnl and rich en 

tmilates closely to New England in. Its early settlers, ia soll, its 
climate, and its domestic institations; and it is ‘lling up. with 
the hardiest, the bravest, and the best pop. in the United States, 
O.1s the purest Anglo-Saxon community beyond the limits of 
New England. The common objection urged ayainst Governor 
Stevens's route is the winter snows; but tere ts little force in 
‘objection: from all accounts the snow falls quite as deep of 
the mountains 1,000 or 1.800 m. to the &Freiont's last ex} 
ition, with whieh the world Is famllinr, crossed the mounts 
pearly or quite 2,000 m. § of the Columbia river: and yet it is 
known that this expedition suffered more from the coll i 

‘other we ever sent to the Pacific: several of the men, aid all the 
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‘cossed this question in some of its principal aspects, Its mem- 
bers doubtless spoke the sentiments of the southern states on the * 
subject. ‘The south will oppome the northern route. ‘They want 
to have the road ron through slaveternitry as fag alae er 
tory foes, especially through the great cotion-distrcts of Tex: 
‘and Arkansas, Hence they desire to connect It with the great 
Central Texas railroad enterprise, which, if earried out, will sur= 
in magnitude the Erie road, which connects New York with 
Latte re data of Dearly 800 tT text question that 
arises is, how this stupendous work is to be aceomplished,—by 
the money of the national government, or by private eapital 
frusranteed by the poble ert and aed by the public 
South bas always opposed every atteinpt to get 
of the government to baild public works; but so sinportant ia 
this Pacific road deemed to the southern states, that 1 will en- 
punter no opposition trom dat qortr i they ar staid with 
the route. wailing opinion in the Memphis convention, 
land throughout the south, seems tobe fn favour of granting Mow: 
ral donations of the public domain. with perhape the loai of the 
public eredit, by guaranteeing the bonds of the company, taking 
‘Alien on the road itself. If this plan is adopted and compan 
trina, 10, 00,000 dle, ne estimated coat of the Fond, 
would soon be raised. The security to the lenders would be 
ample: for the amount of land along the line of the road would, 
‘when the road was done, be worth far more than the cost of the 
Fond itself. The revenue of such a road would be of 
very great. Tfonly the same number of passengers went 
as now rezalariy cross the isthmus to and from California, 
Per head, it would give the road an income of from 49,000,000 d. 
50,000,000 . But the freight business woulll be Incalealatle, 
‘Tue commerce of the Pacie ocean and the Eastern Asiatic world 
would flow throngh this new channel. New York would be 
brought within 20 days of Canton—nearer than England ever car, 
be. Its thought, too, that so vast would be the fufluence upon 
the commerce of Europe, it would not only affect the busiiess 
now done by the Cape of Good Hope, but perhaps Iu the end 
‘chanze the channels of European and Asiatic commerce. Be 
this as it may, the Pacific railroad, I i i ever completed, seems 
likely to affect the basiness of the entire world.” 
Political history) Tt will be sufficient for our parpose to touch 
TEE icity upon the alent plat ofthe cove frente by the 
British and American diplomatists, 


‘00 behalf of their ive 
governments, with reference to the 


ty of the Oregon 
territory. ‘The claim of Great Britain was je into a right 
of joint 

ve 


eupancy, derived from treaty with Spain, and of excia- 
{in 1790, by convention between En 
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vessels at Nootka-sound, it was agreed that “their respective 
subjects should not be disturbed or molested, either in navigating 
fr carrying on thelr fisheries in the Pacitic ocean or the South 
‘eas, of in ianding on the enasts of those seas in places not already 
‘coupled, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce with the 
natives of the country, ar of making settlements.” ‘This article 
clearly established the right of Joint occupancy. The claim to 
exclusive sovereignty as against the United States, was foanded 
tupon the discoveries and of British subjects on the 
'W coast, especially the discovery of the Columbia by an officer 
Of the British navy, and the first establishment of posts on that 
river and its tributaries by our fur companies. On the part of 
the United States it was that the convention of 1780 was 
ullified by the outbreak of hostilities between Spain and Great 
Britain in 1796, and that its provisions had not. been recognised 
bby any subsequent treaty; that all the titles of Spain were trans- 
ferred to the United States by the treaty of 1818; that the first 
navigation of the Columbia river, and the eariest exploration of 
‘the country it traverses, were accomplished by Americans; tha 
{the jutee ofthe American claim was virtually acknowledged Uy 
‘the British governtnent in its restitution of Astoria; and that, by 
reason of contiguity, the right of the United States to the O. ter~ 
Hitory was more potential than that of any other nation. ‘The 
celforts of the negoclators to effect a permanent arrangement be- 
tween Great ‘and the United States having proved unsue- 
‘ceasful, the limits of their respective territories W of the Lake-of- 
the- Woods were left undeteriuined by the treaty of Ghent. ‘The 
3M art. of convention signed at London on the 20th of October 
1818, stipulated that all territories claimed by either Power 
‘between thie Rocky mountains and the Pacific ocean sould, with 
their harbours, bays, und rivers be free and open for ten years to 
the vonsels, subjects, o citizens of both, with the understanding 
that thls agreenient was not to be construed to prejudice the 
laims of elther nation, oF of any other, to any portion of the 
territories in question. "These stipulations were renewed by a 
convention signed Angust 6, 1827, which etubraced a supple- 
mentary provision empowering either of the contracting parties 
‘to aiinl anid abrogate the arrangement at any time after the 20th 
‘of October 1828, on giving twelve months’ notice. This arrange- 
‘ment continued In force op to 1845, when notice was given by 
the American governinent of its desire to suspend the temporary 
convention of 1818, Impartial writers of both countries were 
‘agreed that the positive claim of either country to the whole 
‘istrict was inoperfeet. English diplomacy therefore wisely rested. 
fom the defensive, and took up its groand on the Nootkt-soaid 
treaty, by which Groat Beta enjose the right of Joln-ocea- 
ancy. The following lucid and succinct summary of the British 
lain was drawn up by Me, Huskissom at the close of the nego- 
uation In 1826:—"" Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty 
over any portion of the territory on. the Pacific between the 424 
and the 49th parallels of latitude. Her present claim, not in re- 
spect to any part, but to the whole, is limited to a right of 
Joint ocenpaney iu common with other states, leaving the right 
Of exclusive dominion in abeyance, and her pretensions tend to 
‘the mere maintenance of her own rights in resistance to the 
‘exclusive character of the pretensions of the United States. ‘The 
Fights of Great Britain are recorded and defined in the convention 
(of 1790; they embrace the riglt to navigate the waters of those 
sountties—to settle iu und over any part of them—and to trade 
‘With the inhabitants and occapiers of the sume. These rights 
have been ly exercised ever since the date of that con- 
Yentiou—that is for a period of nearly 40 years. Unider that con- 
‘Yention valuable British interests have grown up in those coun- 
tries. Te is admitted that the United States possess the same 
Fights although they have bean exercised by whem only fa a 
wile scans, and have not nee the year 1813 been exereied 
at alls but beyond these rights they possess none. In the in- 
terior of the territory in question the subjects of Great Britain 
have had for many years numeroas settlements and trading 
Posts: several o€ these posts are on the tributary streams of the 
Columbia; several upon the Columbia itself; some to the north. 
Ward, and others to the southwart of that river. And they navi. 
sate ihe Columbia as the sole channel for the conveyance of thelr 
produce to the British stations earest the sea, and for the sbip- 
‘ment of it thence to Great Britains It is also ‘by the Colambia 
And its tributary streams that these posts and setiletnents recsive 
their annual supplies from Great Britain. To the interests and 
establishments which British industry and enterprise have ere- 
ated, Great Britain owes protection; that protection will be given, 
both as reganis settlement and freedom of trade and navigation, 
‘with every attention not to infringe the eo-ondinute rights of the 
United Stites; it being the desire of the British government, 30 
fs the Joint occupancy continues, to regulate its own obli- 

by the same rules which govern the obligations of every 

thee occupying party.” In 1842, the American president, Poll, 
in-a formal message to Congress, on the Sth of December, made 
the extriordinary announcement that “ the United States have 
always contended that their rights appertained to the whole 
egion of country lying on the Pacific, from 42" to 50° 40" N lat 
‘The elalm put forth with so mach boldness was of course scouted 
‘by Great Britain; but the alternative of a war between the two 
Sountries was happily avoided by the conclusion of a treaty at 

‘Washington, in June 1846, containing the following articles: 

“Art L From the point om the 49th parallel of N lat, where 
the laid down in existing treaties and contentions be. 
tween Great Britain and the United States terminates, the line of 











L - the territories of her Britannic Majesty aad 


7 those ofthe United States sll be continued westwanl along the 

Suid doth purale of N lat to the middle of Ure chanuel whieh 
Separates the eoutinent from Vancouver’. istandy ant thet 
Southerly, throagh the middle ofthe sad channel, and of Paces 
rit 10 the Pacife ocean, provided, however, that the nave 
Zation of the whole of the said channel and straits, § of the 49th 
Faralle of 8 ints remain free an pen to both parties, 

“ Art. 2 From the point at which the 49th parallel of N lat, 
‘shall be found to intersect the great N branch of the Columbia 
Fiver, the navigation ofthe said branch sball Ue free and open to 
the Hudson’s-bay company, and to all British subjects trading 
with the same, to the point where the said branch meets the 
main stream of the Colambia, and thence down the said main 
reat the owen, wt ee ace io a hong the sail 
river or rivers, it being under rat usual portages: 
‘Song the line thos deseribed shall in like thanner be tre and 
‘open ‘In navigating the said river or riverm British eubjocts 
with their goods and prodace, shall be treated on the same foot- 
ing as citizens of the United States; it being, however, always 
Ttverstood that nothing in hs artigo shall Be conatrued ay 
Yenting, or intended to prevent, the government of We Celtel 
‘States from making any regulations respecting tie navigation of 
the sali river or rivers, not inconsistent with the present 

* ‘Ar. 3. In the futare appropriation ofthe temtory 8 of 
geo real 2 Ia pe th tai of i 
trent the poessory right of the Hudsoora-bay company, 
fall Tete subjects who may’ be alceady in tte occupation of 
lant other property lawfully doqalred, with th sid weary, 


“Are 4, The farms, lands, and other property of every de 
scription, belonging to the Puget’s-soun wultural eompany, 
on the N side of the Columbia river, shall be confirmed to the. 
said company. In case, however, the situation of those farms, 
and lands shoald be considered by the United States to be of 
Public and political importance, and the United States’ govern 
ment signify a desire to obtain possession of the whole oF 
of any part thereof, the property so required shall be transferred, 
to the sald governinent at a proper valuation, to be agreed upon 


Detween the 

OREGRUND. See Ozrecrunp. 

OREGUE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Basses-Pyrenees, cant, and 4 m. NW of St. Palais, 
Pop. 1,000. 

REL, or Ontov, an interior Province or govern. 
ment of European Russia, extending from 82° 50° to 
39° E long,, and from 52° to 64° N lat.; and bound- 
ed on the N by the govs. of Kaluge and Tala; ou 
the NE by Tambov; on the E by Voronej; on the S 
by Kursk; and on the W by Chernigov and Smolensk, 
Tt extends 230 m. from E to W; and has an area of 
18,258 sq. m. with a pop. in’ 1846, of 1,502,900 
Russians “and Cossacks, Its surfuce is generally 
level. Its W portion belongs to the basin of the 
Black sea, and is watered by the Desna, a tributary 
of the Dnieper, and which is joined by the Botva, 
the Navlia, and the Nerusa; the central portion, wa- 
tered by the Oka, a tributary of the Volga, and by its 
affluents the Orlik, and the Nerutsha, belongs to 
the basin of the Caspian; the E part enters the basin 
of the sea ‘of Azor, bein drained by the Don. The 
soil is fertile, and the climate temperate, so that this 
is one of the best corn districts in Russia. Hemp, 
flax, and linseed are ralso extensively grown. Its 
pastures also are good, and rear a number of horses. 
‘The sheep produce a sufficient quantity of wool for 
home use, but little for export; the rearing of bees 
forms an object of considerable importance to the 
agricultural pop. As yet manufactures haye made 
little progress, and are nearly limited to the prepa- 
ration of a few articles produced on the spot. ‘There 
are, however, sugar manufactories, distilleries, tan- 
neries, and steel-works. «Iron, copper, mill-stones, 
and nitre, form articles of export. The trade of the 
Province is of more consequence, its position render- 
ing its capital an entrepot between the N and the 8 
provinces of the empire. The gov. is administratively 
divided into 12 circles, viz.: Bolkhov, Briansk, 
Mzensk, Orel, Karetschey, Trubtshevsk, Sievsk, 
Dmietrovsk, Kromy, Malo-Arkhangelsk, Livny, and. 
Jeletz. In 1833, this gov. possessed only 24 public 
schools, with 4,290 pupils, 

Onex, the capital of the above government, is sit=.. 
nated on the Oka, at the confluence of the Orel, of» 
Orlik, in N lat. 52° 58, E long. 85° 57’, 225 m. SSW: 
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prov. is exposed 
Bee. of the Kirghis and Kalmuk hordes, for de- 
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of Moscow. It is surrounded with palisades, and de- 
fended by an ancient citadel. Its houses are of wood, 
‘and arranged in narrow tortuous streets. It con- 
tains several churches and convents, an ecclesiastical 
seminary, and a gymnasium. Its pop. was 33,000 in 
1846. It has considerable manufactures of cotton 
and woollen stuffs; and tanneries, distilleries, and a 
tallow-boiling: house, and forms a main entrepot for 
the grain destined for the consumption of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. It suffered much by fire in 
the year 1843. 

ORELLANA. See Axazox. 

ORELLANA-LA-SIERRA, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 3m. SE of Orellana-la-Vieja, near 
the Guadiana. Pop. 650. 
ORELLANA-LA-VIEJA, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 52 m. E of Badajoz, near the r. bank 
of the Guadiana. Pop. 1,950. Iron, red ochre, and 
ead are mined in the vieinity. 

ORELLE, a town of Savoy, 6m. WNW of Morane, 
on the r. bank of the Are. Pop. 1,200. 

ORELLUDOS, a river of jor, which runs 
SSH, and enters the Yapura or Caqaeta on the 1 
Tank, Te gives name to atibe of Indians om its 

ks. 





inks, 
ORENBURG, « { decldhewe of Russia, mostly 
within the limits of Europe, but partly in Asia, 
stretching between the parallels of 47° 10° and 56° 
30’N, and between the meridians of 48° and 65° 
E; bounded on the N by the gov. of Viatka, from 
which it is separated by the Kama, and by the gov. 
of Perm;’on the NE by the gov. of Tobolsk: 
E and SE by the Kirghiz territory, from which it 
in great’ part separated by the mountain-ranges of 
Naurzim, Or, Iek, and Ural; on the S by the 
Caspian sea and the gov. of Astrakhan; and on the 
W by the govs. of Saratov, Simbirsk, ‘and Kasan, 
‘It has an estimated area of 144,000 sq. m.; with a 

op. in 1840, of 1,407,300; in 1846, of 1,948,500. 

tis one of the most mountainous districts of the 
empire, being pervaded through its centre by the 
great chain of the Urals, which in the SW part of 
the gov. sends off the Obchtchei-syrt; in the S, the 
Mountains of Guberlinskaia; and in the SE, the 
Kitchik-Karatsha, ‘The smaller division of the ES 
ated to the E of the Urals and of the Kitchik- 
Karatsha, belongs to the basin of the Aretic ocean, 
and is watered by the Tobol, the Abuga, the Oui, 
‘and the Miias, and their tributaries. The W divi- 
sion belongs to the basin of the Caspian; and the 
Obchtchei-syrt here forms the dividing highlands be- 
tween the basin of the Volga on the N that 
of the Ural on the SE. ‘The great tributaries of the 
Volga in this goy., are the Samara and the Kama, 
with its affluent the Belaia. ‘The principal affluents 
of the Ural are the Or, the Sakmara, and the Ilek. 
‘The soil is in general highly fertile, and yields grain 
Sufficient not only for internal consumption, but even 
as an object of exportation. It maintains also vast 
flocks and herds; and even the camel is bred on its 
plains, for the purposes of land-trade with interior 
‘Asia. The breeding of bees is here, as in many 
other parts of the empire, a profitable branch of in- 
dustry. A great quantity of fish taken in the Ural, 
and of caviar or cured roe, is e: The moun- 
tains are a source of inexhaustible wealth, being 
filled with the richest mines of copper and iron; and 
there are several saline lakes which yield a principal 
article of commerce. An im t traffic is con- 
ducted by caravans with Bokhara, Kbiva, and Af 
ghanistan.—In 1833, this gov. contained 24 towns 
with a total pop. of 43.713; and only 15 schools with 
2,419 pupils. It is divided into 12 districts. On 
the Tartar frontier thi i to the in- 























fence against whom, the government has erected a 
chain of or frontier forts, forming a cordon: 
from Sverino-Golovsk on the Tobol to Gurief at the 
embouchure of the Ural. 

‘Orewsune, a town in the above government, of 
which it was the cap. till 1702, when the seat of gov- 
ernment was transferred to Oufa. It is situated in 
a vast plain, on the r. bank of the Ural, at the con- 
fluence of the Samara, in N lat. 51°48", E long. 55°12'; 
and presents a striking a from its situation 
on the very edge of the desert. Its streets are straight 
and well-built; and it contains two cathedrals, a Tar- 
tar mosque, several churches, an exchange, a custom- 
house, a house-of-correction, a military school, and 
extensive barracks. Pop. in 1840, 13,500, of whom: 
9,009 were military. It has tanneries and tallow- 
boiling houses; but is chiefly supported by the trade 
with Tartary, Bokhara, and the interior of Asia, con- 
ducted by means of caravans, which traverse the vast 
intervening steppes. Through this channel are ex- 
nee cloths of different qualities, velvets, Russia 
leather, linens, and iron utensils, sugar and 
other colonial produce, toys, glass, and various species 
of ornaments. Theearavans bring back cotton wool, 
India muslins and cottons, Persian silks, a little 
gold-dust, lapis lazuli, and a few precious stones; also 
the skins, wool. and hair of different animals. ‘The 
Kalmuks and the Kirghiz bring to the market of O. 
from 40,000 to 60,000 sheep, and 10,000 horses an- 
nually. The horses are transported into Russia, and 
the sheep-are chiefly employed in the production of 
tallow for the Petersburg market. A considerable 
branch of traffic consists in the sale of golden eagles, 
which are highly valued by the Kirghiz. O. was the 
point from which the famous expedition to Khiva 
set out in 1839. ‘The latter place is about 600 
m. distant. The expedition was absent five or six 
months, but did not get much beyond the Emba, a 
river which forms the nominal Russian frontier, or 
not much above one-third of the distance, having 
Jost all its camels by the intense cold. 

‘ORENSE, an administrative province of Spain, 
forming the SE part of Galicia, and bounded on the 
N by the prov. of Lugo; on the NE by Villafranca; 
on the E by Zamora; on the S by Portugal; and on. 
the W by the prov. of Vigo.= It is traversed by ra- 
mifications of the great Cantabrian chain, under the 
names of the Sierra de Porto, Segundera, Seca, San- 
Mamed, Penama, and Penagache. The Mino or 
Minho intersects the prov. in the NW; the Lima 
runs through the SW. ‘The territory is in general 
fertile, particularly along the banks of the Mino, the 
Sil, the Avia, and throughout the whole Limia, or 
plain of the Limia. Pop. in 1834, 319,038. It is 
subdivided into 11 dos-judiciales, and 858 pue~ 
blos.—Its cap., of the same name, is situated pon 
the 1. bank of the Mino, 46 m. SSW of Op. 
in 1845, 5,022. Itis the see of a bishop. Its cathe- 
dral is built of granite, and is extremely rich in its 
ornamental architecture. On the E skirt of the 
town is a large cemetery; at the W extremity are 
abattoires. . is renowned for its chocolate and 


hams. 

‘ORESSATA, a town of Bosnia, in the sanj. and 
63 m. W of Bagna-Luka, near the r. bank of the 
Unna. 

‘ORESTE (Saxro), a town of the States-of-the- 
Church, sitnated on Mount Soracte, 22m. N of 
Rome at an alt of 716 yds. above sontevel. Pop 
“OREZZA, a town of Corsica, 20 m. S by W of 

ia, celebrated for its mineral baths. 

‘OREAH, or Unran, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the pash. and 78 m. SW of Diyarbekir. It is a well- 











built town, with oo 
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Greeks, Arabs, Armenians, and Jews. It has several 
handsome churches and mosques; and is a place of 
considerable traific, forming an entrepot between N. 
Syria and Mesopotamia. ‘The ruins of the ancient 
Horan or Charan are about 20 m. SE by S of Orfah. 

ORFANO, a small town of European Turkey, in 
Romania, in the sanj. of Salonika, 27 m. SSE of 
Seres, on the gulf of Contessa, and near the ruins of 
the ancient Contessa and Amphipolis. It has a good 
roadstead, and considerable commerce. 

OREFORD, a town of Suffolk, situated at the con- 
fluence of the Alde and Ore, 18 m. ENE of Ipswich. 
‘Area of p. 2,740 acres. Pop. in 1801, 751; in 1841, 
1,028; in 1851, 1,045. Tt was once aipleos of con- 
siderable importance, but gradually fell into decay, 
from the loss of its haven, the mouth of which be- 
came blocked up by a bar. ‘The most remarkable 
object in the town is the castle situated on arising 

and, on a spot which appears to have been. for- 
Seciysshel coun: o€iabettows. The. charade of 
great antiquity. ,, until disfranchised by the re- 
form act, sent 2 members to iament. 

OREORD, a township and village in Grafton co., 
New Hampshire, U.S, on the E side of the Connee- 
ticut, 6 m. NNW of Concord. Pop. 1,700. A 
bridge across the Connecticut unites the township 
with Fairlee in Vermont. 

ORFORD (Care), a conspicuous point on the NW 
coast of America, in N lat. 42° 52’, formed by a 
point of low land projecting from high rocky coast 
& considerable way into the sea, and terminating in 
4 wedge-like perpendicular clifi—Also a cape on 
the SE coast of New Britain, in S lat. 5° 40, E long. 
151° 35’. 

ORFORD-NESS, a cape on the coast of Suffolk, 
about 2:m.E of Orford, ou which there isa lighthouse, 
in N lat. 52° 4’ 8", E long. 1° 34° 2”. A submarine 
telegraph line has been laid down between this point 
of the English coast, and Schevening on the coast of 
Holland, a distance in a straight line of 115m.—Also 
cape on the NE coast of Australia, in S lat. 11° 18’. 

ORFUT, a headland of the E coast of Africa, in 
the Somauli territory, 90 m. 8 of Cape Guardafui. 

ORGANA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 60 
m. NE of Lerida, partido and 15 m, SSW of Seu-de- 
Urgel, near the Segre. Pop. 1,023. It has a colle- 
giate church and an hospital. 

ORGAOS (Sen@a pos), a range of mountains in 
Brazil, which run parallel to the coast, through the 
provs. of Rio-de-Janeiro, Sto-Paulo, and Santa-Ca- 
tharina, and attain an alt. of from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. 
above sea-level. It is separated by the rivers Para- 
hiba and Parahibuna from the Serra Mantiqueira, 
and from the Aimores on the E by the Rio-Macacu. 
The principal ramifications of this chain are the 
Serras Bangu, Cubattio, Facto, Ithagrande, Jerexino, 
Macacu, Orgiios, and ‘Tejuco. "The Serra Orgtos is 
in the prov. and 40 m. NE of Rio-de-Janeiro. It is 
separated from the Cordilheira-dos-Aimores by the 
Rio-Macacu, and terminates in that direction in a 
series of inaccessible peaks. The name, signifying 
‘Organ mountains,’ originated in the fancied resem- 
blance which the peaks of this serra, rising gradually 






















tation, amongst which are Palms, Laurus, Ficus, 
Cassia, Bignonia, Solanum, Myrtaces, and Melas- 
tomacew. At an elevation of about 2,000 ft, a large 
species of bamboo, B. Tagoara, makes its appear- 
ance. ‘The stems of the gigantic grass are often 18: 
inches in circumf,, and attain a height of from 50 to 
100 ft. The at the foot of the moun- 

i consists of Melastomacem, Myrta- 


tains principally - 
com, Solanacee, and Rubiaces. 
WICK, a parish of Kent, 4 m. N by E of 


a 








New Romney, and 18 m. 5 by W of Canterbury. 
‘Area 392 acres. Pop. in 1831, 8; in 1851, 6. 

ORGAZ, a judicial partido and town of Spain, in 
the prov. of Toledo. ‘The town is 15 m. SSE of To- 
ledo, inva finely undulating plain. Pop. 2,670. Ite 
streets are well-paved, and the houses generally neat 
in appearance. It has a parish-chareh, a castle, an 

|, and @ custom-house: and manne 
factories of woollen fabrics, leather, saltpetre, and 
brandy. In its vicinity is a mine of silver. 

ORGE, a river of France, in the dep. of the Seine- 
et-Oise, which has its source in the cant. and 5 m, 
W of Dourdan: Arpajon; and, after a 
a generally NE direction, of about 80 my throws 
If into the Seine, on the I. bank, 2 m. SW of Vil- 
leneuve-St.-George’s. Its principal afiluents are the 
Remarde and Yvette. Near Juvisy it is crossed by 
a fine bridge. 

ORGELET, canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Jura, and arrond, of Lons- 
le-Saulnier.. ‘The cant. comprises 26 coms. Pop. 
in 1831, 10,894; in 1841, 9,870, The town is 12 m. 
SSE of Lons- i 
louze. Pop. in 1841, 2,017, It has extensive tan- 
neries, and several saw-mills. ‘The locality is noted 
for its cheese. ©. was almost entirely destroyed by 
fire in 1752. It was formerly fortified. 

ORGERES, a canton and commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Eure-et-Loir, and arrond, of Chateau- 











dun. ‘The cant. comprises 17 coms, Pop. in 1831, 
8,444; in 1841, 8,753. ‘The village is 20 m. ENE 
of Chateandun, and 24 m. SSE of Chartres, on the 


1. bank of the Connie-Plate. Pop. 380, It has ma- 
nufactories of Tunis caps—Also a commune in the 
dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 9 m. 5 of Ren- 
nes. Pop. 1,189. 

ORGES, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Hante-Marne, cant. and 3 m, N of Chateau-Vilaine, 
‘on the r. bank of the Anjon, Pop. 1,102. It hasa 
blast-furnace and a finery.—Also a small. stream in 
the same dep., which issues from a fountain near the 
village of the same name, and throws itself into the 
Aujon, on the r. bank, below the village of Pont-la- 
Ville, and after a course of about 8 m.—Also a de- 
partment and commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 

jaxemburg, and arrond. of Neufehateau. Pop. of 
dep. 1,028; of com. 403. 

ORGEVAL, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Seine-et-Oise, cant, and 3 m. W of Poissy, and 
11 m. NW of Versailles. Pop. 1,593. It has a min- 
eral spring. 

ORGIANO, a town of Austria, in Lombardy, in 
the gov. of Venice, deleg. and 15 m. SSW of Vi- 
cenza, district and 6 m. SE of Lonigo. Pop. 2,000. 

ORGNAG, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Correze, cant. and 6 m. SW of Vigeois, and 14 
m. NNW of Brives. Pop. 1,254. 

ORGON, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Bouches-du-Rhéne, and arrond. of 
Arles. ‘The cant. comprises 7 com.’ Pop. in 1831, 
8,845; in 1841, 9,558. ‘The town is 23 m. ENE of 
Arles, and 42 m. NNW of Marseilles, at the foot of 
steep mountain and near the 1. bank of the Du- 
rance. Pop. in 1841, 2,748. It has the remains of 
ancient walls and of a fortress, and in the vicinity 
is the still unfinished canal of Boisgelin. It is an 
ill-built and ill-paved town, but has a considerable 
trade in linen, and woollen fabrics, and in hardware. 

ORGOSOLO, a village of Sardinia, in the div. of 
Cato Cagliari, prov. and 9 m, SSE of Nuoro, district 
and 8 m. NE of Fonni. Pop. 2,000. 

ORGOUN, a mountain of Mongolia, in the coun- 
try of the Khalkas, to the SE of Ourga. 

ORGRAVE, or Oxoxeave, a hamlet in Alrewas 
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ORGULLA, or Uncut, a mountain of Spain, in 
the prov. of Guipuscoa, immediately N of San Se- 
pustian on the coast of the gulf of Gascogny. in N 
lat. 43° 19’. It has an alt. of nearly 1,383 toises = 
2,813 yds., above sea-level, and forms an important 
landmark. On one of its slopes is the castle of 
‘Mota, containing a large cistern, barracks and an 
extensive magazine, and considered one of the most 
erate oe : aS wee x 2 

‘a sanjak of Turkey in Asia, an . of | 
Akhalziké. é tao 

ORIA, a river of Spain, in the prov. of Guipuscoa 
and partido of San Sebastian, which has its source 
in mount Horadada, commonly called Puerto-de-S. 
‘Adrian ; runs in a generally N direction; passes Villa. 
franca and Tolosa; becomes navigable at Belmonte; 
and after a course of 36 m, throws itself into the 

If of Gascogny, a little below Orio.—Also a town 
in Andalusia, in the prov. and 48 m. N of Almeria 
and partido of Purchena, on the slope of a hill of 
the same name, and on the road from Baza to Vera. 
Pop., including that of its dependencies, 5,670. It has 
} a parish church, an elementary school, and a custom- 
house, and has manufactories of blankets and cotton 
counterpanes. In the environs are several silver 
mines, 

ORIA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Calabria. 
Citra, district and 11 m, SE of Castrovillari, cant 
and 5 m. SSE of Cassano. 

ORIA, or Unirana, a town of Naples, in the 

roy. of the Terra d’Otranto, district and 24 m. 

‘SW of Brindisi, and 26 m. E of Tarento, on a hill 
between two small lakes. Pop. 4,300. Ithas acathe- 
dral, several convents, and an hospital. ‘This place 
formed one of the first establishments of the 
refugees in the 15th century. Tobacco is extensively 
cultivated in the vicinity. 

ORIATKHOVA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. of the Don Cossacks, and district of Oust- 
Meilvieditza, 300 m. NE of Novo-Tcherkask, on the 
r, bank of the Medvieditza. 

ORICO-GUAQU, a river of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Bahia, and comarca of Ilheos. It has its source 
in the Serra Cincura, and flows into the 1. bank of 
the Rio-de-Contas. 

ORIEKHOY, a district and town of Russia in 
Enrope, in the gov. of the Taurida. The district 
consists of an extensive and completely desert plain. 
Pop. 100,000. The town is 210 m. NNE of Simféro- 
pol, and 75 m. SSE of Yekaterinoslav, on the}. bank 
of the Konskaia. Pop. 1,600. It has a church. 











which has its source in the gov. of Kharkov, and 
district of Zmiev, neat Efrémovskaia; runs SW along 
the confines of the gov. of Yekaterinoslay and that 
of Poltova; passes Alexapol; and after a course of 
185 m, throws itself into the Dnieper, on the 1. bank, 
at Orlek. Its waters are sluggish and muddy. 

ORIENT, a township of Aroostook co., in the 
state of Maine, U. S., 222 m. NE of Augusta. Pop. 
in 1840, 68.—Also a village of Southold township, 
Suffolk co., in the state of New York, 252 m. SSE of 
Albany, delightfully situated at the head of Oyster 
Pond harbour, and formerly called Oyster Ponds. It 
consisted in 1840 of about 50 dwellings. 

ORIENT (L'). See Lonrest. 

ORIENTAL. See East Care. 

ORIGNY, or Onteny-Sarste-Bexorre, a com- 
mune and town of France, in the dep. of the Aisne, 
cant. and 4 m. NNE of Ribemont, and 10m. Eof Saint- 
Quentin, on the I. bank of the Oise. Pop. in 1841, 
1,892. It has manufactories of gauze, shawls, fine 
woollen and linen fabries, and fringe. It formerly 
contained a Benedictine abbey. 











| extraordinary inundation of the Segura. 


France, in the dep. of the Aisne, cant. and 4 m. SW 
of Hirson, on the r. bank of the Thon. Pop. 2,001. 
It has a manufactory of bone black, and is the centre 
of extensive mannfactories of baskets. 
ORIHMATTILA, a parish of Russia in Europe, 
in Finland, in the gov. of Kymmenegard and disties 
of @fre-Hollola, 30 m. SSW of Heinola. 
ORTAUELA. a jndicial partido and town of Spain, 
in Valencia, in the prov. of Alicante. The town is 
39 m. SW of Alicante, and 105 m. SSW of Valen- 
cia, at the foot of a calcareous ridge, by which it is 
defended on the N, and on the river Segura which is 
here crossed by two bridges. Pop. 17,452. Itis oblong 
in form, and consists of 4 parts, enclosed with walls, 
with 7 gates and defended by a fortress. ‘The streets 
are generally straight and capacious, and farnished 
with foot-paths. ‘The greater number of the honses 
are neat in aspect, many of them are even handsome. 
‘There are no public fountains, and the water of the 
‘Segura is employed for all domestic purposes. Tt con- 
tains 5 squares. and has a cathedral, 3 parish churches, 
numerons convents, 8 hospitals, a university, a classic 
cal school, 8 libraries, a colosseum, a theatre, cavalry 
barracks, &e. It possesses manufactories of linen, 
starch, soap, soda, and saltpetre, several silk: 
ning-mills, tanneries, and numerous oil-mills. The 
trade consists chiefly in the productions of the local 
ity—The origin of O. is lost in antiquity. It was 
fen from the Contestani by the Carthaginians, 
passed from them to the Romans, and afterwards to 
the Goths. In 715 it was taken by the Moors, and 
held by them till 1264, when they fost it to the Ar- 
ragonese. It was devastated by the plague in 1648, 
and in 1651 was to a great extent destroyed by an 
in 1706 it 
was taken by Bellenga, bishop of Murcia, and given 
up to pillage. In 1829 it was seriously damaged by 
an earthquake. Its name has undergone repeated 
modifications. By the Romans it was called Orcelis, 
by the Goths Orzuela, and by the Moors Onguella. 
‘The surrounding country is remarkable for its fer- 
tility. It forms a continaation of the hnerta or plain 
of Murcia, and presents a succession of fields and 
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ORIEL, or Onexs, a river of Russia in Europe, | A 


gardens abounding with the richest productions, and 
verifying the proverbial saying in this part of Spain, 
Rain or no rain, there is always corn in Orebuela. 
ORINDL-AGU, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Rio-de-Janeiro, which has its source in the Serra- 
dos-Orgiios, and flows into the Guapi-Agu. 
ORINDI-MIRIM, a small river of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, an affluent of the Guapi- 


ra 
‘ORmNoCO, ‘a great river of South America, which 
absorbs all the streams that water Venezuela and the 
eastern part of New Granada, with the exception of 
the coast-rivers. ‘The name given to this river by its 
first discoverers is unknown in the interior of the 
country, where it is called simply by a term signify- 
ing ‘the River,’ or ‘the Great river.’ The name 
Orinucu is Tamanatti; and Diego-de-Ordaz first 
heard it pronounced it 1531, when he ascended the 
river to the mouth of the Meta, According to La 
Cruz's map of South America the 0. rises in a small 
lake, called Ipava, in N lat. 5° 5% W long. 64° 30”. 
Schomburgk supposes its sources must be in about N 
lat. 2° 307, and W long. 64°58. La Cruz's map re- 
presents it as running first a southerly course, then { 
winding round the base of the cirealar range of the 
Mei mountains; then running SE and receiving a 
branch of the Parima or White river of Portuguese 
Guayana, throngh a gorge of the mountains, just 
before its entrance into a lake of the same name. 

represent it as in its whole course 
from both the river and lake of Parima; which late 




















ORIGNY -EN-THIERACHE, a commune of 
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ration of the mountains that te the Parima 
from the O. Humboldt is of opinion that all that has 
een asserted of the lake-origin of the O. is fabulous; 
and that even the little reedy swamp or lake of Amuca 
‘is 4° of long. E of the district in which the real 
sources of the river must exist. Not far below Es- 
meralda—the uppermost Spanish mission on. the 
stream—and a little S of the massive Mount Dinda 
[alt. 8823 ft. above sea-level], it sends off a large 
and powerfal branch, called the Cassiquiari, to the 
Rio Negro, a. tributary of the Maranon, thus cou- 
necting the latter river with the O. See Cassiurant. 
After throwing off this bifureation, the O. turns to the 
NW, and parsues that course to the junetion of the 
‘Ventuari at Santa Barbara. It then flows W, a little 
to the N of the of 4°, to the junction of the 
Guaviare at San Fernando-de-Atabapo, in N lat. 4°’, 
‘W long. 68° 10’. Hitherto the O. has flowed westward 
for about 350 m., with a gentle current through a 
level alluvial plain; but from this point to the junc- 
tion’ of the Meta, its course is northerly, gradually 
bending round a little towards the E, through a 
rocky country and with a swift current; and through- 
out this part of its course it separates New Granada 
from Veneaucla. In its further progress NNE it re- 
ceives the large streams of the Arauca and the 
‘Apure. Below the junction of the Apure its course 
is prevailingly E. Ik receives the Caura, at Cividad- 
Real; and 200 m, below Cividad-Real, receives the 
Caroni from the §, after a winding course of 400 m. 
Below Veta-Guayans, or Old Guayana, about 150 m. 
from the sea, the river forms an extensive delta, 
watered by innumerable channels, and extending 
180 m. in fength, by 120 m. in breadth. ‘The entire 
course of the O, now traced is nearly semicircular; 
its mouths lie only a little to the E of the longitude 
of its sources. The mouths of this vast stream are 
above 50 in number, and 10 of them are 
for large vessels. ‘The chief mouth—whic 
most southern, and in the direct course of the river 
—'the Boca-Grande, or Great Mouth,’ is 18 m. in 
breadth, ‘The current produced by the O. between 
the mainland and the island of ‘Trinidad, is so strong 
that ships with all sail set, and with a favourable 
breeze, can with difficulty make head against it. 
Contiguous to the delta, and extending from the 
N banks of the river to the shores of the Caribbean 
fea, aro the ‘altos or elevated plains of the O. 
stretching about 350 m. from Eto W, and more than 
200 m. from N to S. The mouths of the stream 
are of difficult navigation, and require expert pi- 


lotage. 

nundations, §e.] Next to the majestic Maranon, 
the O. is perhaps the largest stream in the world in 
respect of depth and breadth; although in mere 
length it is surpassed by the Danube. Humboldt, 
who sailed down the stream from Esmeraldas to the 
sea, found the breadth, at 600 m. up the river, to be 
from 3 to 3} m, and the depth 717 ft. without is- 
lands. At St,'Thome, the breadth is 8,500 toises, or 
4m. and 1,265 ft., but there is a small island in the 
midst of the stream. Its depth at the same place is 
65 fath. or 390 ft. in the month of March, when the 
river is at the lowest. ‘The rise of the annual inun- 
dation is 78 ft., which of course gives a depth of 468 
ft. in September, in a stream then exceeding 4} m. 
in breadth, without islands. At Angostura, where 
the river is narrowest, but about 1} m. across, the 
Fise is 120 ft. ‘The tide, which is very strong at the 
mouths of the river, experiences so many subdivi- 
sions from the number of channels it enters, that it 
is seareely perceptible at St. Thome, 360 m. up, by 
the windings of the stream, and then only in the 
summer, and when the wind is from the sea—The 
inundations of the O. commence in April, and ter- 
























minate in the month of August. ‘The river re- 
mains ali the month of September with the same 
quantity of additional water which it had acquired in 
jing months; it is in that month, there- 
pears in all its grandeur, ‘The 
whole flat country is then one continuous sheet of 
water from 20 to 30 leagues broad, for 600 m. dis- 
tance from E to W; and the rise is perceptible at 
1,050 m. from its mouth, increasing as it approaches 
the sea, ‘The inundation is not every year equal, 
but the difference never exceeds 6 ft. The approach 
of the rains which swell the O. and all its tribu 
floods is announced by the cries and frightful shrieks 
of the larger apes; while the cayman and the boa, 
long concealed in a torpid state under the hardened 
imud, burst with sudden and tremendous noise from 
theie caverns. During the inundation of the delta, 
when the numerous islands inhabited by the Guara- 
nos or Warrows are completely submerged, these 
Indians nestle among the tops of the fan-leaved 
palms, in extended hammocks constructed with net- 
ting made from the fibres of the leaves and lined 
partly with mud. On these penile ot banging and 














jumid floors, their women light their fires and cook 
their vegetable diet! ‘The tree to which each family: 
is attached furnishes moreover its sole subsistence. 
‘The pith of the fan-leaved palm, resembling sago, is 
formed into thin cakes; and its scaly fruits, im the 
different stages of their progress, afford some variety 
of excellent food. In October, the inundation com- 
menees its decline, and the plains are insensibl 
abandoned. by. the waters, which return to thelr 
ancient bed. Multitudes of rocks and islands now 
display themselves in the bosom of the river; and 
by the end of February the river is at its lowest 
state, which continues to the beginning of April. 
‘The direct course of the O. does not exceed 1,200 
m.; but if its extraordinary windings be included, 
this length will be doubled, and the surface drained 
by its confluent streams may be estimated at 400,000 
square miles. 

Cataracts.| ‘There are several cataracts and ra 
on the ©., amongst which Humboldt has distin~ 
guished those of Maypures and Atures. Neither of 
them is of great elevation, and both owe their exi 
ence to an,archipelago of little islands and roe! 
formed by a series of transverse shelving granite 
rocks and dykes, between the parallels of 5° and 5° 
40°N. These rapids—or as the Spaniards 
call them—present an extremely picturesque appear 
ance, and consist of a countless number of little 
cascades sneceeding each other like steps, When 
the traveller descends from the village of Maypures 
to the brink of the river, after clearing the rock of 
Manimi he enjoys a traly astonishing prospect. 
sheet of foam stretches ont before him for 4 m. [with 
a breadth of nearly 8,500 ft.). Masses of rock, of an 
iron black colour, rear their fronts, like tow- 
ers, out of this misty cloud. Every island, every 
rock, is ornamented with Inxuriant trees closely 
grouped together. A thiek smoke constantly hangs 
suspended over the water; and through this foggy 
vapour which rises from the foam, shoot up the tops 
of lofty paim-trees.. When the glowing rays of the 
setting san are refracted by this humid clond, the 
optical phenomena produced give ap air of enchant- 
ment to the scene. The aslcsten arches auncoeaitaly 

and disappear, and their image incessant 

overs before. the eye shshe. marcy ct the wad 
During the long season of the rains, the streami 
waters accumalate litle islands of vegetable earth 
round the naked. rocks, adorned with Melastomas 
and Droseras, and small silver-leaved mimosns and 
ferns.” 
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‘The raudal of Atures vchgetie 
resembles that of Maypures: like it, it is a ch ny 
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islands covered with palms, between which the river 
forces its way for 10,000 or 12,000 yds. 
Communication with the Amazon.] “The commu- 
nication,” says Malte Bran, “which exists between 
- the O, and the Amazon constitutes one of the most 
astonishing phenomena of physical geography. ‘The 
Portuguese made this fact known to the world above 
_ 50 years ago; but the systematic geographers leagued 
together to prove that such conjunctions of rivers 
were impossible: in the present day we no longer 
stand in need of either analogies or critical reason- 
ing. M. de Humboldt has navigated both these 
rivers, and has' examined this singular arrangement 
of the land. It is now certain that the O. and the 
Rio-Negro flow along a plateau, which at this part 
has no actual declivity; a valley then occurs, and 
both their waters flow into it; they are thus united, 
and form the celebrated Cassiquiare, by means of 
which natural canal MM. Hamboldt and Bonpland 
passed from the Rio-Negro into the. It is believed 
that there are other communications between the 
Rio-Negro and the different tributary streams of the 
Amazon. ‘The lake Parima, if it hive only a tem- 
rary existence, may ibly empty i th, 
Py the O. and by the White river’ or Parima, which 
| flows into the Amazon.” ‘The source of the third 
great watercourse on the continent the Rio-de-la- 
Plata, approaches so nearly in position and level to 
{those of the other two, that hereafter, by a slight 
{ exertion of haman industry, the whole may be united 
| into one network of water-communication, opening 
‘a vast system of internal commerce, and affording 
| ‘access to & new outport on the ocean. A mesa or 
eminence rising imperceptibly from the surrounding 
plain, forms the watershed from SW to NE between 
the affinents of the O. and the streams flowing to the 
N const of ieee eh 
‘avigation.| ‘The exclusive privilege of navigat- 
ing the O. by steam iaving en granted by the 
‘Veneznelan government to Mr. Vespasian Ellis, the 
United States charge-d’affaires to that republic, a 
company with a subscribed capital of 300,000 dols. 
was about two years ago formed in the United 
States; and, with the usual activity of American 
enterprise, measures were immediately taken for car- 
rying their project into action. ‘The object of the 
company, as we understand it, seems to be to estab- 
lish itself as carriers for the trade which now flows 
down the 0. from Bogota to its mouth, a direct line 
of 1,500 m., and embracing, by means of its tributaries, 
nearly three times that amount of river-coast. ‘That 
trade at present scarcely extends beyond Angostura, 
not one-fourth of the distance, the extremely tedious 
natare of the voyage above Angostura driving com- 
merce, in spite of a long inland journey, to the oppo- 
site or N coast of the continent, which runs parallel 
with the O. at the distance of 100 m., and to the 
river Magdalena, Beyond and around Angostura 
lies a country abounding in cattle, mules, tobacco, 
and indigo, drugs and dyewoods, which, from the im- 
possibility of carrying them to a market, are of no 
Value, the eattle being slanghtered for the sake of 
their hides, the meat and even the tallow being 
abandoned from the want of means to secure it— 
capital never having penetrated to the district in 
which it so abounds. Indigo and tobacco are indi- 
genous weeds, and a variety of starch-yielding roots 
grow spontaneously and yield in prolific abundance. 
will give a fair idea of the difficulties which at 
present attend and hamper the trade of the O. when 
‘we state that the average length of voyage up the 
river from this island to Angostara is 15 days, some- 























requiring a month, a large portion of the dis- 
tance being by ‘poling’ slong the banks of 
the river, or hauling by ropes which are carried for- 
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ward and made fast to a tree; and the facilities and 
probability of a great impulse being given to the 
traffic by the introduction of steam-curriage may be 
easily calculated, when we reflect that this voyage 
will in future be reduced to 60 or 65 hours. 

ORIO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 6 m. 
WSW of San Sebastian, situated on the coast, at the 
mouth of the river Orio, Pop. 800.—Also a town of 

i the prov. of Lodi, 30 m. SSE of 
—Also a village of the Sardinian 
states, in the prov. and 12 m. S.of Ivrea, Pop. 
900.—Also a small port of Greece, on the N coast 
of Negropont. 
ORIOLA, « town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Alemtejo, 15 m. 8 of Evora. 

ORIOL, a village of Naples, in the prov. of Ca 
labria-Citra, 24 m. NE of Castrovillari.—Also a vil- 
lage ofthe Papal states. 27m. NW of Rome. 

‘ORISKANY-FALLS, a village of Oneida eo, in 
the state of New York, U. 8. on a creek of the 
‘same name which flows into the Mohawk. Pop. 600. 

ORISSA, a province of Hindostan, situated be- 
tween the 18th and 28d parallels of N lat, and 
bounded on the N by Bengal and Bahar; on the E 
by the bay of Bengal; on the 8 by the Godavery; 
and on the W by Gundwana. It stretches about 
400 m. from NE to SW, and has an average breadth 
of 701m. Area 28,000 sq.m. ‘The principal mo- 
dern subdivisions of this prov. are Cuttack, Mobur- 
bunge, and Konjeur. ©. Proper is almost wholly 
included in the modern of Cuttack, ‘The 
chief rivers are the Godavery, Mahanaddy, Byturni, 
and Subanrika. ‘The greater part of the interior 
consists of rugged hills and uninhabited jungles, in 

















which wild animals, particularly elephants, abound. 
Although generally a barren country, the SE part 
the 


of it equals in fertility most parts of India. 
grain chiefly raised is rice, ‘The overthrow of the 
independent sovereignty of O., which extended as 
far as Hugli on the N, and beyond the city of Raja- 
mundry on the §, took place in 1558, After the 
expulsion of the Afghans trom Bengal by the Moguls, 
in the 16th cent. the former took refuge in O., and 
retained possession of of it, including the 
temple of Jagernaut, till 1615. After the decline of 
the Mogul empire, the most valuable parts of O. fell 
tothe share of the Nizam, by whom, in 1765, the 
whole of the sen-coast, as far N as the Chilka lake, 
denominated the Five Cirears, was transferred to the 
British. ‘The other parts of O. were seized on by 
the Mabrattas, soon after their establishment at 
Nagpore in 1740; and they compelled the nabob 
‘Aly-Verdy-Khan to cede to them the extensive dis- 
trict of Cuttack, and all O. W of the Subanrikn 
river, which had been attached to the gov. of Bengal. 
‘The war of 1803 against the Mahrattas, 
them to restore the whole of these districts, and all 
the valuable parts of O. are now in the hands of the 
itish. Some of the hilly regions are still in pos- 


British. 0 
session of native chiefs, who pay a trifling or nom- 


order of Piarists. A considerable tunny fishery is 
conducted. from this place; and in the environs « 
large quantiry of wine is made. |The harbour is tol- 
erably good, but is 2 m.distant from the town. The 

the export. of 


trade of th chiefly consists in 
ne, ol, oo oes The export duties in. 1644 
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amonnted to £317; the import, to £707. The river 
0, which here falls into the sea, is one of the largest 
in the island. It rises to the E of Buduso, and has 
a SW course of upwards of 60 m. Loe 
ORISTA-Y-TORRA, « village of Spain, in the 
roy. and 32 m. N of Barcelona, near the river Ga- 
a 


wresa. Pop. 1,250. ; 

ORIVAL, a village of France, in the dep. of Seine- 
Inferioure, cant. and 1m. N of Elbenf, near the 1. 
bank of the Seine. Pop. 1,200. 

ORIZABA, a town of Mexico, in the state and 
60 m. WSW of Vera Cruz, near the source of the Rio- 
Blanco. It has some manufactories of coarse cloth, 
tand several tanneries. ‘The valley in which the town 
is situated is overshadowed with verdant forests, above 
which rises on the NW, the volcano of Orizaba, or 
Citlaltepetl, covered with snow, which is 
clearly seen from the gulf of Mexico, its alt. exceed- 


18,000 ft. 
ORI ACHOV. See Perexor. 
ORJIBA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 32 m. 


SSE of Grenada, on the Rio-Grande. Pop. 2,800. 

ORJITZA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 90 
m, W of Poltava, on the r. bank of a river of the 
same name, an afflaent of the Sula. 

ORKNEY axp SHETLAND, a county in the ex- 
treme north of Scotland, consisting of the Orkney 
islands, the Fair isle, and the Shetland islands: sce 
these articles. ‘The area of the co. is 1,325 sq. m., 
or 848,000 acres; and of this 220,000 acres are culti- 
vated, 112,000 are pastoral, and 516,000 are unprofit- 
able.’ ‘The valued rent in 1674, was £56,551 Scots, 
exclusive of fisheries and the kelp-manufactory. 
‘The annual rent of real property, as assessed in 1815, 
was £20,938; in 1843, £16,449. Pop. in 1801, 
824; in 1831, 58,289; in 1841, 61,065; in 1851, 
62,583. Inhabited houses in 1831, 10,296; families, 
11,805. Inhabited houses in 1841, 11,569; in 1851, 
11,834. The co. returns one member to parliament. 
Constituency in 1839, 526; in 1850, 643. Kirkwall, 
the only royal burgh, is the county-town. ‘Though 
the two archipelagos have long been nominally one 
county or stewartry, Shetland, till the passing of the 
reform bill, had no vote for a member of parliament, 
and oceupied the anomalous position of being part of 
the United Kingdom, and yet lying beyond the pale 
of the British constitation. In 1834, there were in 
the co. 28 parochial-schools, attended by 1,980 scho- 
lars; and 118schools non-parochial, attended by 2,179. 

ORKNEY ISLANDS, the southern section or 
archipelago of the northern isles of Scotland the 
Oreades of the Romans—separated from the NE ex- 
tremity of continental Scotland and of Caithness by 
the Pentland frith. ‘They measure in extreme 
Iength ftom N to S, about 57 m., and in extreme 
breadth from E to W, about 27m. At their S ex- 
tremity, with the exception of the Pentland skerry, 
they are from 6 to 12 m. distant from the coast of 
Caithness; and they lie between the parallels of 54° 
47’ and 59° 20’ N lat, and 2° 4’ and 3° 23° W long. 
of Greenwich. ‘Their aggregate area is computed to 
be about 384,000 acres; of which 84,000 are sup- 
posed to be in a productive state, and 300,000 pas 
toral or waste. They are grouped with considerable 
compretness; being separated from one another by 
sounds or straits, which are seldom more than 5, and 
very often less than 2 m. wide. ‘The number of 
faled ong covered with bertage, aod. epeasy 

covered with her! 
or oceasionally stocked with ‘cattle or sheep, 28 
that of rocky islets, called kerries, which carry little 
or no and are altogether waste, is very 
considerable, but not accurately ascertained. ‘These 
islands appear to have been at one time a continu- 
ous territory, and not improbably were attached 

















to continental Scotland. ‘Their geognostic features, 
in confronting coasts, have, in general, an, exact 
correspondence; and’ their’ intersecting and 
arating friths and sounds are, to a great extent, 
30 shallow as to offer serious obstacles to naviga: 
tion. They are abruptly and boldly, though not 
in an alpine sense, mountainous in the extreme SW; 
but speedily subside into hills as they recede from. 
the SW seaboard, and fall off in gentle slopes 
in the interior; and, with some exceptions, they 
stretch away toward’ the E and NE in valleys or 
undulating plans which are rarely 100 ft. above sea- 
level. ‘The strictly rugged or boldest district is 
confined to Hoy and Walls; and occasionally ex- 
hibits some of the finest rock-scenery in Scotland. 
‘The highest ground is the hill of Hoy, which has an 
alt. above sea-level of about 1,600 ft. The surface 
of the low grounds is now heathy, now covered with 
coarse pasture, and now vividly green or mellow, 
with good or even rich erops of grain; yet from the 
utter absence of trees, or even of tall shrubs, exept 
in a few gardens principally around Kirkwall from 
the great prevalence of heath, from the general want 
of distinctive contour along the surface, and from the 
constant monotonous alternation of low bleak grounds 
with rock-dotted belts of sea, the aggregate land- 
scape is far from possessing attractions to one who 
has dwelt among the scenic beauties of either the 
lowland or the highland continent. ‘The coast-line 
of nearly all the islands, except along the stern cliffs 
of the SW and W, is exceedingly curved, dentalat 
and joxged, forming numerons recesses for bays a 
landfocked havens, in which fleets of the largest vee 
sels may securely ride. ‘The harbour of Long-Hope 
in Hoy, and that of Widewall, directly opposite in 
South Ronaldshay, in particular, afford shelter amid 
all winds, except @ gale from the N, to vessels pass 
ing through the Pentland frith. ‘The impetuous 
tides of the Pentland, which have a velocity of nearly 
3m. at neap, and the of 9 m. at spring, are 
nearly if not quite equalled by those of some of the 
intersecting sounds and friths. Ordinary neap-tides 
rise about 2} ft. and ordinary spring-tides about 8 
ft. Within 8 m. of the W coast, the depth of water 
is from 40 to 50 fath.; but at the same distance on 

















the E side, it does not exceed 82 fath. 
] The O. are strangers to the extremes both of sum- 
mer heat und of winter cold. They have little snow, less frost, 
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7. Stronsay, and Sandy, they degenerate Into beds of loose 
<rihing sand, entirely sterile and saperincaubent on the eal wll 
‘Of the arable lands, probably about one-third have sandy solla, 


Agriculture.] Nearly all the land of O. is freehold, 
but burdened with payments in kind to the Crown, 
or to the earl of Zetland, as the Crown's donatory. 
‘Farms are of various sizes, from 6 or 8 acres to even 
upwards of 1,000; but they are for the most part 
small, averaging probably 10 or 11 acres; and are 
flung or maintained togetherin clusters called towns. 
An Oreadian town is a portion of ground, partly 
arable and partly in pasture, provided with a number 
of houses corresponding to ‘the number of clustered 
farms, and severally occupied by the different farm- 
ers, whether proprietors or tenants. It was all ori- 
ginally, and in general still is, in runrig, belonging 
mixedly to the farmers, but apportioned to them in 
theirrespectiveshares. Much, perhapsthe chief extent 
of the arable land of the islands, is periodically tortar- 
ed out of heart by an alternate cropping of oats and 
bere, and is sustained as long and as fully as possible 
in its energies by a liberal dosing of sea-weed. Pas- 
turing seems more suitable than husbandry for most 
of the land in O,, and would probably long ago have 
become general but for the peculiar nature of the 
tenure.—The cattle do not seem to be of a breed ma 
terially different from those of Caithness and Suther- 
land. ‘The only breed of native sheep seems to be 
the ovis cauda brevi, ‘the short-tailed sheep’ of Ice- 
land, Shetland, the Hebrides, the interior of the 
Highlands of Scotland, and in general the far or 
mountainous N of Europe. Sheep of this breed, 
mixed with other breeds, and amounting jointly to 
about 50,000, ran wild on the hills and common 
moors, and yield but trivial advantage to their owners. 
But on holms or separate grazing islands, and on 
some peninsulas artificially shut out from the adja 
€ent commons, there are thriving and profitable 
flocks of Swedish Merinos, South Downs, Cheviots, 
and approved cross-breeds. ‘The horses of O. now gen- 
erully used appear to be descended from the breed of 
the northern counties of Scotland; and are reared in 
such numbers as to be sent back in considerable annual 
supplies to the land of their origin.—The pigs are of 
a middle size, generally black or dark-red in colour, 
flat-bodied, with backs highly arched, carrying a 
quantity of long stiff bristles over a fleece of coarse 
wool, their ears erect and sharp-pointed, their nose 
amazingly strong, and their whole figure and appear- 
‘ance hearing a closer resemblance than is found in 
any other of our domesticated breeds, to the wild 
boar.—Rabbits are found in most of the islands. 
Poultry of all sorts are reared, and particularly geese. 

Manufactures.) ‘The manufacture of linen yarn 
and cloth, somewhat extensively conducted in the 
0 received a severe check from the difficulty of ob- 
taining flax during the war with the continent, and 
has dwindled away into state approaching extinc- 
tion —The manufacture of kelp, during the halcyon 
days of that rude and congenial employment, was 
pursued with avidity. ‘The greatest annual export 
Occurred in 1826, and amounted to 3,500 tons, valued 
at £7 per ton.—Straw-plaiting, for ladies’ bonnets 
and gentlemen’s hats, has been a large but fluctuat- 
ing manufacture. It’ was introduced about the be- 
ginning of the cent., and, abont 10 or 15 years after 
Feeie ares empk 6,000 or 7,000 females, 
and annually brought into the country about £20,000. 
‘The material then employed was split ripened wheat 
straw. A successful imitation of the Leghorn plait, 
from the unripe, unsplit, but boiled and bleached 
straw of tye, Was introduced, and for 
some years employed 3,000 hands.—The ouly other 
manulactories are three distilleries, two of them at 








' — and one at Stromness, 


Fisheries,] ‘The fisheries were long neglected, amid 
the absorbing attention given to the manufacture of 
kelp, Lobster-shing isthe only department of some 
standings; it was intewduced by an Tinglish company; 
and was long vigorously conducted. ‘The cod-fishery 
is now conducted by well-appointed sloops, and has 
& promising appearance. ‘The herring-fishery in 1832 
produced 65,000 barrels. English and Scottish whale- 
ships annually touch at the islands of both O. and 
Shetland, and obtain from them a large proportion 
of their quota of men for working the Batin-bay 
fishery. ‘The number of boats employed in the her- 
ing, cod, and ling fisheries in 1849 was 471, manned 
by 2,127 hands.—The registered vessels of O. and 
Shetland, in 1833—amuch the larger proportion of 
them belonging to O.—were 78, carrying 4,049 
and 319 seamen. ‘The vessels registered ‘at Ki 
wall in 1850 were 51 = 3,567 tons, and at Lerwick 
64 tons, ‘They are, for the most part, 
schooner: are well-built, uninsured, worked 
by able and sober seamen, and subject to fewer acci- 
dents than vessels of most other districts. ‘They 
trade chiefly with the ports of England and of Ire- 


land. 
Population. ‘The Orcadians, though of the same 
parental teetanithe Shetlanders, have fewer and 
marked | peealiaritiea of manner. ‘The language 
spoken is a dialect of the English, considerably purer 
in vocables and pronunciation than that spoken in 
almost any part of the Lowlands of Scotland, but 
marked in the utterance by the sibilant and guttural 
softness which belongs more to the Celtic than the 
Sexon tongues. Funerals, as in England and Ire- 
lend, are attended promiseuously by men and worien. 
The dress, the enstoms, and all characteristic pro- 
perties, have little or nothing in common with those 
of the Celtic Highlanders. 











Hutery}, The O. isands seem to be the Oreas of Diodorus 
Siculax Under their classical 
they beeame 





words respectively in British, 
—it occasioned the group, as’ Romanizing or purely Celtic influ 
fence prevailed, to be variously denominated Orcades, 
Orctiades, Orkenies, and Orkneys, Such is the appa 
rently clear and natural origin of the name as traced by the au 
thor of Caledonia. Yet a writer in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia 
says, “The origin of the name is undoubtedly Teutonic, and is 
iy derived from orkin, a large marine antmal which has 
applied both to whales and seals. sy, therefore, means 
“land of whales or of seals."" ‘The same Celtic people who colo 
nized Soutlt and North Britain, seem to have been the original 
leat Inhabitants of the 0. The O. to have become, 
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den, having, payment of a long arrear of “ the annual | fice of the 15th cent., now a museum, is in course of 
‘of Norway "—married Margaret, the princess of Denmark; and.in | restoration. ‘The court-of-justice, the mint, and the 


©. and Zetland seem to have been imuch in the condition of 8 
ish province undergoing the rival and emulating scourgings 
of « quick In 1645, they. 





form of a mortgage—redeemable by the Crown for £30,000, but 
‘subject to an annual feu-duty of £500 to James, Earl of Morton. 
forton sold the estate for £60,000 to Sir 

resent Earl of Zet- 
the control of the 


and 

ORKUB, or Precor, a town of Servia, in the 
sanj. und 27 m, SE of Kinkovatz. 

RLA, a small river of Saxony, in the Voigtland, 
which rises E. of Triptis, and falls into the Saale, 
near Orlamunda, after a WNW course of 21 m.—Also 
a village of Russia, in the prov. and 30m, S of Bi- 
alystok. 

‘ORLAMUNDA, town of the duchy of Saxe-Al- 
tenbarg, on the 1, bank of the Saale, at the influx of 
the Orla, 14 m, $ by E of Weimar. Pop. 1,154, 

ORLAND, a township of Hancock co, Maine, 
U,S.yon the E side of the Penobscot, 61 m. E by N 
of Augusta. Pop, 1,381. 

ORLANDO (Caro D1), a cape on the N coast of 
Sicily, 25 m. W by S of Melazzo, in N lat. 38° 7' 46”, 
82 m.SE of Palermo. It isa steep rock of moderate 
height, crowned by a ruinous pile called the castle. 
It is remarkable for sudden squalls, and heavy swells. 

ORLATH, a village of Transylvania, 9m. SW of 
Hermanstadt. 

ORLAU, a town of Austrian Silesia, 12 m. NW of 
Se Pop. 900. 

a village of Russia, in the gov. of Grodnc 
36 x SEW of sts, 5 bi # 

IRLEANS, a city in the central part of France, 
the cap. of the dep. of Loiret, sede on there 
N bank of the Loire, 58 m. SSW of Paris, in N lat. 
47° 54’ 12", E long. 2° 45°49". Pop. in 1789, 35,574; 
in 1836, 40,272; in 1841, 42,584. It is of an oblong 
form, extending along the bank of the river 1} m., 
and surrounded by rich and highly-cultivated envi- 
rons. Itis built with tolerable regularity, the streets 
being in general straight, but they are narrow and 
incommodtous. There are four squares or open 
spaces in the town, of which one, near the centre of 
the city, the Place du Martroy, is spacions and hand- 
some, The finest street. the Rue Royale, extends in 
astraight line N and S from the central square to 
the extremity of the bridge over the Loire, a struc- 
ture consisting of 9 large arches, equally admired for 
solidity and boldness and lightness of construction. 
It is 354 yds, in its entire length. ‘The most recently 
constracied street, leading up to the W front of the 
cathedral, is also well-built and handsome. The 
honses are mostly in an antiquated style, and in the 
older parts of the city are chiefly of timber, and des- 
titute even of the picturesque effect of medieval 
buildings, Among the public edifices, the principal 
is the cathedral, one of the finest Gothic buildings in 
Brance. Its general plan is that of a Latin cross, 
‘with an apsidal east end, the west end terminating 
in three enriched portals with lofty flanking towers. 
‘The other churches and convents are numerous, but 
of little interest. ‘The Mairie or town-house, an edi- 

















theatre, are also entitled to notice. ‘The literary in- 
stitutions are an academy, a secondary medical 
school, and a royal college or high school. ‘The pub- 
lie library contains above 80,000 vols. ‘There are 
public walks along the ramparts and the quays, but 


ing the most agreeable are along the banks of the river, 


In front of the Mairie is placed a fine statue of the 
Maid of Orleans, executed by the Princess Marie, 


wat | daughter of Louis Philipp. 
7 


c position of O.is favourable to trade. Placed al- 
most in the centre of the kingdom, and communicat- 
ing by means of the Loire and its tributary streams 
with several fertile departments of the interior, it 
forms a great entrepot for their productions; while, on 
the other hand, the foreign commodities imported at 
Nantes, La-Rochelle, and some smaller ports, are 
forwarded to O., and subsequently distributed into 
different parts of the kingdom. ‘The chief articies of 
‘export are corn, wine, brandy, and fruit. ‘The ma- 
nufactures of O. are chiefly stockings, woollens, hats, 
leather, and pottery-ware. It has also breweries, 
sugar-refineries, and tanneries. 

. is the seat of a prefect, and of the departmental 
offices. Ir is also the see of a bishop, and the seat of 
‘one of the great provincial courts of justice—It is a 
place of great antiquity, having been besieged by At- 
tila in 450. Inthe Middleages it was the occasional 
residence of the kings of France. It has been the 
seat of 11 church-councils, and has since the middle 
of the 14th cent. conferred the title of duke, a title 
commonly held by a prince of the blood royal. In 
English history it is chiefly known by the memorable 
siege which it sustained against the English in 1428, 
and in which the celebrated Joan of Are acted so 
distinguished a part. In French history it is farther 
known for a siege sustained in it by the Protestants 
against the Catholies in 1563. ‘This siege was re- 
markable for the death of the duke of Guise, the first 
and most celebrated of the name. 

The cant. of O., comprising 24 coms. had a pop. 
of 64,042 in 1881, and of 67,312 in 1841—The at- 
rond. has an area of 240,259 heet., and comprises 9 
cants. Pop. in 1841, 144,032.—The Onveanals, an 
ancient territorial division of France, comprising the 
©. propre, the Gatinais Orleanais, the Blaisois, the 
Sologne, and the Beauce, with a total aren of 920,119 
hect,, is now partitioned among the departments of 
Indre, Indre-et-Loir, Loir-et-Cher, and Loiret. 

‘incipal towns were O., Meuse, Beangeney, Pith- 
iviers, Cleic, Gergeau, Sully, and Ferté-Senceterre. 

ORLEANS, a county in the N part of the state of 
Vermont, U. S., comprising an area of 675 sq.m» 
and lying between the E and W range of the Green 
mountains. It contains a portion of Memphremagog 
lake in the N, and is drained by Barton, Black, an 
Clyde rivers, affluents of Lake Memphret and 
by the head~ branches of Mis jue and Onion 
rivers. It is hilly, but generally fertile and well-cul- 
tivated. Pop. in 1840, 18,634; in 1850, 15,705. Its 
cap. is Irasburg.—Also aco. in the NW part of the 
state of New York, containing a sy rficies of 862 
sq.m. It is intersected from E to W by the Moun- 
tain ridge, and has a generally undulating surface. 
‘The soil, consisting of loam or gravel, with an in- 
termixture of clay and sand. is fertile. It is drained 
by Oak, Orchard, Johnson's, and other crecks, af- 
fluents of Lake Ontario, and is crossed from E to W 
by the Erie canal. Pop. in 1840, 25,127; in 1850, 
23,464, Its cap. is Albion—Also a parish in the SE 
part of the state of Louisiana, containing an area of 
160 sq.m. ‘The surface is low and marshy, and, ex- 
cept on the streams, is incapable of successfuljculti- 
vation, Sugar, cotton, rice, Indian corn, fruity aud! 
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vegetables, are its chief productions. Pop. in 1840, 
102,198, of whom 23,450 were slaves. Its cap. is 
New Orleans.—Also a township of Barnstable co., 
in the state of Massachusetts, 95 m. SE of Boston. 
It extends across the narrow part of Cape Cod, and 
is bordered on the E by Pleasant bay, in which there 
are several islands, included in the township. ‘The 
surface is hilly, and the soil sandy and unproductive. 
Fishing and the manufacture of salt form the chief 
branches of local employment. Pop. in 1840, 1,974. 
Also a township of Jefferson co., in the state of 
New York, 12m. N of Watertown, and 172m. NNW 


of Albany. It hus an undalating surface, and is 
drained by Chaumont and Perch rivers. The soil 
consists of clay and loam, with a substratum of lime= 


stone. Pop. 3,001—Also a village of Phelps town- 
ship, Ontario co,, in the state of New York, 190 m. 
W of Albany, on Flint creck. Pop. about 300.— 
Also a village of Orange co. in the state of Indiana, 
86 m. S by W of Indianapolis. Pop. about 250. 
ORLEANS (Istaxp ov), an island of Lower 
Canada, in the Lawrence, below Quebec, 
20 m. long from SW to NE, and 5 m. broad. 
‘This island, next in size to that of Montreal, ap~ 
proaches it’ in fertility and richness of soil more 
near than any other part of the distriet of Quebec. 
Its W extremity is only 4 mw. from Cape Diamond. 
‘Phe shores slope gradually to the beach; in some 
places there are a few rocky cliffs, but not of it 
extent or elevation. Bordering the N channel the 
beach is flat and muddy, with reefs of rocks ranning 
along it; but on the S side it is a fine sand, with only 
a few rocks sticking up here and there. ‘The centre 
part is thickly wooded. ‘The soil on the high lands 
is commonly a light good earth, mixed with sand, or 
sand and clay; on less elevated situations there is 
fine black mould, which is likewise blended with 
sand. Tt is but seantily watered by the little river 
Dauphin, the rivulet Maheux, and a few trifling 
streams, all of which in summer-time nearly fail. A 
‘good road encompasses the island, and several others 
Sent it. The pop. in 1825 was 4,022; in 1831, 
349. 
ORLEANS (New). See New Orttans. 
ORLEAT, or Orriar, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Pay-de-Dome, cant. and 3 m. NE of 
Levoux, and 7m. W of Thiers. Pop. 1,164. 
ORLESTONE, a parish of Kent, 5 m. S by W of 
Ashford, 2 m. N of the Grand Military canal, and 44 
m. S of the South-Eastern railway. Area 1,825 
Pop. in 1841, 316; in 1851, 334. 
ORT parish in Herefordshire, 5 m. N by 
W of Leominster, in the line of the Leominster 
canal. Area 2,603 acres. Pop. in 1841, 603; in 
1851, 618.—Also a chapelry in Eastham p., Worces- 
tershire, 6} m. E by S of Tenbury, on the S bank of 
the Teme, Pop. in 1841, 111; in 1851, 107. 
ORLHONNAGC, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Aveyron, cant, and 5 m. SSW of Villefranche, 
near the r. bank of the Aveyron. Pop. 200. 
ORLIAC, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Dordogne, cant. and 8 m. N of Villefranche-de-Bel- 
‘vez, and 15 m. SW of Sarlat. Pop. 350. 
~ ORLLANSK, « town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Simbirsk, and district of Samara. It makes 
part of the military line of Samara, and is inhabited 
exclusively by Cossacks and invalided soldiers. 
ORLIENAS, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Rhone, cant. and 4m. NE of Mormant, and 10 
m. SW of Lyon. Pop. 750. 
ORLIK, or Oxret, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
bed ee 90 m. S of Poltava, district and 27 m. 
SSE of Kobyliake, at the confluence of the Oriel and 


\ieper. 
OULINGBURY, 8 parish of Northamptonshire, 
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4m. NW by N of Wellingborongh. Area 1,990 
acres.” Bop. im 1841, $51; i 1851, 890 

‘ORLOY, a town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
d 30 m. WSW of Viatka, on the r. bank of the 
river of that name, at the confluence of the Ples- 
kikha. Pop. 3,600.—Also a town in the gov. and 
district and 21 m, NE of Voronej, on the r. bank of 
the Usman. Pop. 3,500, It was built in the 17th 
cent., by the czar Alexis Mikhailoviteb, to defend 
the frontier from the incursions of the Nogais. 

ORLOVKA, « town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gor. of Chernigoy, district and 36 m. SW of Novgo- 
rod-Severskoi. Pop. 1,560. 

ORLOVSKAIA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. of the Don Cossacks, distriet and 66 m NNE 
of Onst-Medvieditaa, on the r. bank of the Medvie~ 


ditza. 

ORLOW, a town of Poland, in the woiwodie of 
Masovie, obwod and 21 m. SSE of Gostynin, and 19 
m.ENE of Lenczy, in the midst of a marsh, on the 1. 


bank of the Bzura, an affluent of the Vistula. Pop. 


413, 

ORLY, a village of France. in the dep. of the 
Seine, exit. and 6 m:. SSE of Villjueh, and 7 m. SE 
of Secaux, ou the brow of a hill, Pop.'520. It con- 
tains the old tower of the church, which, in 1360, 
sustained a siege for 8 months aguinst the English. 














ORLYA, a village of Transylvania, in the comitat 
of Hunyad, 12 m. SSW of Vajda-Hunyad. 
ORMAIG, a parish of Tasmania, in the co. of 


Monmouth, bounded on the W by Wallaby river, 


and S by the p. of Staffa. 
ORACAaT EG , atown of Spain, in the prov. 


of Gnipuscoa and partido of Aspeitia, 21 m. SW of 
Villafranca. Pop. 350. It contains several foun- 
tains. 

ORMEA, a town of Sardinia, in the dio. of Coni, 
capital of @ mandemento, in the prov. and 20 m.S 
of Mondovi, and 21 m. NNW of Oneille, in the Ap- 
ennines, on the l. bank of the Tanaro, and at an alt. 
of 809 yds. above sea-level. Pop.4,750. It is a dull 
all-builé town, enclosed by an old wall, and defended 
by a small castle on an adjacent height. It has ex- 
tensive manufactories of linen. This town suffered 
severely at the commencement of the campaign of 
1798. 

ORME-HEAD (Great), a steep limestone cliff, 
on the coast of Carnarvonshite, in N lat. 53° 20’ 0", 
W long. 3°51’ 7”. It has an elevation of 664 ft, 
and its ridge takes a SE direction for about 1} m. 
‘On its summit is a telegraph in connection with 
Holyhead and Liverpool. 

ORMENYES, a district of Transylvania, in the 
lower cirele of the comitat of Klansenburg. It con 
tains the village of Mezo-Ormenyes. 

ORMES (Les), a commune of Fratice, im the dep. 
of the Vienne, cant. and 3m. N of Dange, and 13 
m. NNE of Chatellerault, on the r. bank of the 
Vienne. Pop. 1,715. It has a fine castle with a 
magnificent park —Also a village in the dep. of the 
Yonne, cant. and 6 m. WSW of Aillant-sar-Tholon, 
and 12 m. SSW of Joigny. Pop. 400. 

ORMESSON, a hamlet of Franee, in the dep. of 
the Seine, cant. and 4 m. WNW of St. Denis, and 
com. of Epinay-sur-Seine, in the valley of Mont- 
morency. It has a fine and ‘manu- 
factories of calico, plain and printed, and a cotton 


innning-mnill. 
PORMIANE, a town of Rasta it Farope, in the 


-. of Podolia, district and 15 m. NW of Kamenctz, 
 ORMIDIA, ‘a town of Turkey in Asia, on the S 
coast of the island of Cyprus, on cape Griega, 15 m, 


S of Fs 
oO ‘See Hoxmicos. 
ORMISTON, a parish and village of Haddington. 
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shire, 2} m. S of Tranent. Area 3,245 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 826, of whom 335 were in the v.; in 1851, 
LL. 


ORMOERBEAR. See Monnera. 

ORMOND, an ancient Irish principality, or petty 
kingdom, on the l. hank of the Middle Shannon, in 
the middie of the N part of Munster. It nearly cor- 
responded with the present baronies of Upper Or- 
mond, Lower Ormond, and Owney and soe in co. 
‘Tipperary ; but it figured less as a principality of the 
Tesh period, than as an earldom of the period of the 
‘Anglo-Normans; and in the latter connection, its 
history is strictly identical with that of the earls and 
dukes of Ormond. 

ORMOND ISLAND, an island at the E entrance 
of the strait of the Fury and Heela, in N lat. 69° 46’, 
W long. 82° 45/. It is 9 m. in length, and 4 m. in 
breadth; and is sey from Liddon island on 
the W by a channel of little more than 1 m. in 


readth. 

ORMONDS (Ls), a district of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Vaud and district of Aigle. It is almost 
entirely enclosed by the Alps, and is liable to inun- 
dation. It is traversed by the Grande Eau. It 
comprises the communes of Ormonds-dessus, pop. 
985; and Ormonds-dessous, pop. 1,574. 

ORMOY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Hante-Saone and cant. of Jussy, 24 m. NNW of 
‘Vesoul, on the 1. bank of the Saone. Pop. 1,168,— 
Also a village in the dep. of the Haute-Marne, cant. 
and 6 m. SW of Chatean-Villain, on a stream, near 
the r. bank of the Aube. 


















ORMSBY, a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. 
W by Nof Gi ugh, comprising the townships of 
Eston, Morton, Normanby, and Upsall. Area 8,948 
acres. Pop, in 1881, 901; in 1861, 1,172. 








ORMSBY-Sr-MARGARET, a parish in Norfolk, 
4}m. N by W of Yarmouth. ’ Area with Scratby 
and St. Michael, %761 acres. Pop. in 1831, 720; in 


ORMSBY-Sr.-MICHAEL, a parish in Norfolk, 
1} m. W by N of Great Ormsby. Area 1,220 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 278; in 1851, 294. 

RMSBY (Noxri), a parish in Lincolnshire, 6 
m. NW by N of Lonth. Area 1,707 acres. Pop. 131. 

ORMSBY (Sours), a parish in Lincolnshire, 6 
m. NNW of Spilsby. “Area 2,377 acres. Pop. in 
 ORMMIDE 261. 

or Orwis-Heap, » parish in West- 
moreland, 1} m. SSE of Appleby, on the S bank of 
the Eden. ‘Area 2,084 acres. Pop. in 1851, 198. 
ORMSKIRK, a parish and market-town in the 
co.-palatine of Lancaster, 35 m. S by W of Lancaster, 
and 12 m. N by E of Liverpool, comprising the 
townships of Bickerstaffe, Birkdale, Burscough, 
Lathem, and Scatisbrick, and the chapelry of Skel- 
mersdale, Area 80,882 acres. Pop. in 1831, 14,608; 
in 1851, 16,490. ‘The town consists chiefly of four 
streets, intersecting each other at right angles, with 
the market place in the centre. Its pop. in 1851 
was 5.548. Cotton-spinning and hat-making are 
carried on here. ‘There are considerable coal-mit 
in the p, the transport of the produce of which is 
facilitated by the Leeds and Liverpool canal, which 
passes about 3m. N of the town. 0. is one of the 
Polling places for the S division of the co. 














‘K, an island of the Arabian gulf, off the | SE 


coast of Yemen and to the SE of Loheia. Its only 
inhabitants are a few fishermen. 

ORMUZ, or Honsuz, an island in the Persian lf, 
in N lat. 27° 12, E long. 56° 25’, 45 m. N of Cay 
Mussendon, the ancient Ozyris. It is a mass of hills 
of rock-salt and sulphur, varying in colour as much 
asin shape, about 15 m. in cireumf, and having a 
Pop. not exceeding 300. The rocks which compose 








nearly the whole island sink abruptly near its N ex- 
tremity into a plain comprising about 6 or 7 sq. m. 
of comparatively level country, terminating in a 
sandy spit that divides the harbour of O. into two 
parts, and on which stands the old Portuguese fort, 
‘When the Portuguese fleets had found their way 
round the eape into the Indian seas, their cupidity 
was soon excited by O., which was reported to be a 
place of immense wealth. ‘They made several 
abortive attempts to obtain possession of it, but in 
1515, the great Albuquerque sailed thither with a 
force so overwhelming that resistance was scarcely 
attempted. It continued to be one of the main seats 
of Port rer, and numbered under them 
4,000 houses and 40,000 inhabitants, till the reign of 
Shah Abbas, when that monarch conceived the de- 
sign of wresting this valnable appendage to the Per- 
sian empire, from a foreign power. His efforts 
would probably have been fruitless, had he not en- 
gaged the aid of an English squadron, which hap- 
pened to be eruizing in the Indian seas, the com- 
manders of which, conceiving themselves authorised 
to adopt any measures hostile to the Portuguese, 
readily engaged in the enterprise. ‘The combined 
forces with taking possession of the island of 
Kishme, 9 m. WSW, on which O. mainly depended 
for supplies. ‘They then landed and obliged the 
Portuguese to evacuate the town, and retire into the 
castle, which was at last reduced by famine. ‘The 
Persian monarch made it now his object to transfer 
the trade of O.toGombran situated on the coast 
‘opposite to it; and ultimately, in furtherance of this 
favourite object, the inhabitants were ordered to 
evacuate the plice, leaving only a Persian garrison. 
About the end of the last cent., O. was taken pos- 
session of by the imam of Maskat; but as a city and 
mart, it had no longer any existence; it did not 
then contain more than 20 families. ‘The fort has 
been put into a tolerable state of repair. ‘The whole 
of the ancient city, near the N extremity of the is- 
land, is one mass of ruins, the reservoirs for water 
being the only buildings that are at all in a perfect 
fate, ‘The present iohabltants are chiefly employed 
in preparing rock-salt, from which the imam derives 
considerable revenue. ‘The island also produces 
copper, iron, red ochre, and sulphur. 

GRNACHOS, or Homxicuos, » town of Spain 
in Estremadura, in the prov. and 54 m. ENE of 
Badajoz and partido of ‘Almendralijo, Pop. 1,200. 

ORNAIN, a river of France, which has its source 
in the dep. of the Haute-Marne and cant. of Sailly, 
near Germizey, 11 m. ESE of Joinville; passes 
through the NW extremity ofthe dep. of the Vosges 
waters the S part of that of the Meuse, in which it 
bathes Gondrecourt, Ligny, Bar-le-Duc, and Rivigny; 
flows thence into the dep. of the Marne; receives the 
Saulx on the 1, a little below Estressy; passes Vit 
le-Bruli; and, after a course in a generally NW. 
rection of about 90 m., joins the Marne on the I. 
bank, about 1m. N of Vitry-le-Francais, ‘Timber 
from the forests of the Vosges forms the chief article 
of transit on this river. 

ORNANS, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Doubs, and arrond. of Be- 
sangon. ‘The cant. comprises 28 coms, Pop. in 
1831, 13,314; in 3a pee The town is ae 
of Besangon, on the Lone, in a picturesque situ- 
ation, at an alt. 0398 yds: above sea-level. “Pop. in 
1841, 3,040. It has a library and a small seminary, 
and ‘possesses manufactories of cheese, a flour and 
saw-mill, several tanneries, and a paper-mill. Cher 
ries are extensively cultivated in the locality for the 
manufacture of kirschwasser. He 

ORNAVASSO, a town of Sardinia, in the diy/of 
Novara, capital of a mandemento, in the prove 
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9 m. WNW of Pallanza, and 12 m. SE of Domo- 
@Ossola. Pop. 1,652. 
ORNBAL, a town of Bavaria, in the presidial and 
§.m. SB of Horreden, on the |. bank ofthe Altmahl 
op. 860. 
)RNE, a department in the N of France, com- 
Brising « portion ofthe old provs. of Normandy and 
erche: stretching between the parallels of 48° 12° 
and 48° 48° N, and between 1° E and 1° W long.: 
bounded on the N by the deps. of Calvados and 
Enre; on the E by Eure and Eure-et-Loir; on the 8 
by Sarthe and Mayenne: and on the W by Manche. 
It has an area of 610,561 hectares. Pop. in 1821, 
422,884; in 1841, 442.072; in 1851, 439,884.—The 
surfuce is elevated. A chain of hills intersects it 
from E to W, separating the basins of the Orne and 
‘the Seine from those of the Loire. The principal 
rivers are the Orne, the Mayenne, the Sarthe, the 
Eure, the Rille, the Dives, the Huisne, the Charen- 
ton and the Iton.—The soil is of varions qualities. 
About 114,000 hect. are a rich loam. ‘The chief pro- 
duetions of the dep. are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buck-wheat, hemp, flax, pulse, potatoes, and beet: 
root sugar. ‘The consumption of corn is, however, 
wer than the quantity rised, great port of the 
lep. consisting of pasture and forest land. In 1899, 
56,707 hect. were under wheat. Apples and pears 
are abundant here, as in the rest of Normandy; and 
a great quantity of cider and perry is made. The 
breed of is good: and cattle, hogs, and poultry 











are extensively reared for the Paris market.—The | of 


Prineipal mineral product is ion, which s worked in 
‘varions parts of the dep.; manganese and porcelain 
clay are also wrought. ‘he manufactures of the 
dep. consist of coarse linens, lace, leather, paper, and 
glass, which, along with cattle, horses, and wood form 
the chief articles of export.—The dep. belongs to the 
diocese of Séex, and to the jurisdiction of the royal 
court of Caen.” It is divided into the 4 administra- 
tive arrondissements of Alengon, Argentan, Dom- 
front, and Mortagne, which are subdivided into 35 
cants., and 513 coms ‘The chief town is Alengon. 
RNE, a river of France, which has its source in 

the neighbourhood of Séez; flows NW; becomes 
navigable at Caen, and discharges itself into the 
English channel, about 9 m. below that town after a 
course of 90m. Its principal affiuents are the 
Rouvre, the Noireau, and the Odon. 

ORNES, a town of France, dep. of Meuse, 9m. 
NE of Verdun. Pop. 1,000. 

ORNETO, a village of Corsica, in the cant. of 
‘Tayagna, 21m. 8 of Bastia. 

ORO (Rio-pex), a river of New Granada, in the 
prov. of Santa-Marta, which rises to the NE of Pam- 








plona; runs N, and joins the Solia on the r. bank.— | pi 


Also a river of the same state, in the wv. of 
Neiva, which enters the Magdalena.—It is the name 
of several other small streams in South America, in 
whose sands gold has been found. 

‘ORO (Mosre p’), a mountain in the centre of the 
island of Corsica, 6 m. S$ of Mont Rotondo, and 24 
m. NE of Ajaccio. Alt. above sea-level 8,700 ft. 

ORO (Mosre pet’), a summit of the Rhetian 
Alps, to the W of Mount Bernina, Alt. above sea 
level 2,590 metres = 2,832 yds. 

ORODADA, a port on the coast of Pera, 6m. S 
by W of P: 

OROHONA, one of the highest peaks of the island 
of Tahiti. It has an estimated alt. of 8,480 ft., and 
appeared to Dr. Pickering, who ascended it about 
1,500 ft., as if it were the centre from whieh the dif- 
ferent ridges of the island radiate in ten or twelve 
directions towards the coast, 

_ OROMUCTO, a river of New Brunswick. which 
rises in two small lakes in York co; runs N; and 








falls into St. John’s river, 12 m. SE of Fredericton. 

It is navigable for small vessels 20m. At its mouth 

| is one of the oldest settlements in the country. By 

| this passage the Indians have a communication with 
Passamaquoddy bay. 

OROMISHL, a town of Tibet, 48 m. K of Manas- 

Jotun. 

ORON, a town of Switzerland, in the Pays-de- 
Vaud, 10m. ENE of Lansanne, on the r. bank of 
the Brove.—Also a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
42 m. NE of Burgos, on the Oroncillo, an affluent of 
the Ebro. 

ORONHL, a town of Tibet, 98 m. W of Yoloton- 
lotun. 

ORONO, a township of Penobscot co. in the state 
of Maine, U. $., 75 m. NE of Augusta, " Pop. 1,621. 

ORONOKO, a village of Berrien co., in Michi- 
gan, U.S. Pop. 335. 

ORONOZ, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 30 
m. ENE of Pampeluna, on the 1. bank of the Sala- 


zar. Pop. 150. 

‘ORONSAY, one of the smaller Hebrides, on the 
W coast of Scotland, separated by a narrow channel 
from Colonsay. ‘The walls of a priory, said to have 
been founded by St. Columba, are still to be seen 
on it. 

ORONTES, Ex-Aazy, or Maxxun, a river of 
Northern Syria, the largest by which that eountry is 
watered. It rises in two sourees on the W slopes in 
the Anti-Libanns, in about N lat. 24° 57, 10 m. NE 
Baalbec, not far from the source of the Jordan; 
but while the latter river rolls southward to Lake 
Asphaltites, the O. flows in the opposite direction, 
At the village of Ar-Ras, the united streams fall into 
‘a more abundant stream anciently called 7} 
but now El-Anzy, whieh ‘at once from the foot 
of the Ani ns, with a considerable volume of 
water. Entering the valley of Homs, the O. forms 
the Bahr-el-Kades, a lake 6 m. in length, by 2m. 
wide, and issuing from its N extremity passes 1} m. 
W of Homs; then smocping rome fount Exbayn, 
asses throngh the city of Hamah, and flows NW 
through the valley of El-ghab. On reaching the 
plain of "Umk, it makes a bold sweep to the NW, 
receives the Lower Karasu coming from the Aga- 

j; then ‘skirts the slopes of 
Daphne, and winds in a tortuous course to the SW; 
and approaching the sea receives the Kutchuk-Kara- 
chai, and the Buyuk-Karachai; and entering the 
pain of Suweidujeh, winds along the foot of Mount 
ius, till it passes over a difficult bar into the 
bay of Antioch, 21 m. by the windings of its course 
below Antioch, Its stream isin general so deep sunk 
in rocks, that it ean be rendered subservient to the 
of irrigation only by being laborious! 
with wheels. The rains which eommence in Noyem- 
ber swell the river till the early part of January. In 
April and May, the melting of the snow again fills 
its bed; after which it gradually decreases in volame 
of water till November. 

OROPESA, the capital of the prov. of Cocha- 
bamba, in Bolivia, situated on one of the tributary 
streams of the Rio-Grande, in a beautiful and fertile 
valley in N lat. 17° 22. Pop. 17,000. Its inhabi~ 
tants are chiefly employed in supplying the neigh- 
bouring provs. with fruits and grain. —There are some 
other inconsiderable settlements of this name in Spa- 
nish America. 

OROPESA, 

Avila, 20 m. W by S of 
Pop. 1,500,—Also in the prov. and 15 m. 
of Castellon-de-la-Plans. Pop. 300. 

OROPESA (Cars), a cape of Spain, on the coast 

of Valencia, in N lat. 40° 5° 33”. 


OROPO’ or Onorvs, a village of Greece, in Af 

















a town of in_the prov. of 
wera-de-la- Reyna. 
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tiea, about 2 m. from the small bay of Ai-Apostolus, 
and 80m. N of Athens, on the r. bank of the Aso- 
pus, formerly of importance in a military sense, as 
Commanding the adjacent plain of Tanagra, a tract 
of great fertility. Some large blocks of hewn stone 
fare all that remain of its ancient fortifications. 

‘OROS, a village of Albania, in the sanj.and 45m. 
SE of Skutari. 

OROSEI, « town of Sardinia, im the prov. and 21 
m. ENE of Nuoro, on the r. bank and near the 
mouth of a small stream of the same name, the Ce- 
drims of Ptolemy. Pop. 1,650. It exports corn, 
almonds, cheese, cork, cattle, hides, honey, and fruit, 
Dug in small quantities only. 

01 ‘A, a town of Hungary, in the palati- 
nate of Bekesch, 28 m. W by S of Gyula. Pop: 9,000. 

OROSZVAR. » See Cantncre. 

OROTAVA, or Caora, 2 town on the W side of 
the island of ‘Teneriffe, beautifully situated on a gently 
sloping hill, in a valley about 25 m. from Santa-Cruz, 
‘ut an alt. of 1,200 ft, above sea-level, amid flelds of 








corn, gardens, and vineyards. It is awell-built, clean, 
‘airy little town, and bas a small stream of water run- 
{ ning through each of its streets. Pop. 8,000. It 
} caries on considerable commerce by its port, Puerto- 
de-la-O. which is about 2 m. distant, and has a pop. 
of 4,500. ‘The wines of the island are mostly ship- 
ped here. O, and its port were terribly devastated by 
a hurricane in November 1826. 

OROTE, one of the Mariannes group, in the S. 
Pacific, in N lat. 13° 26', E long. 144° 49". 

‘OROUY, a village of France, in the dep. of Oise, 
cant. and 4'm, N of Crepy. Pop. 600. 

OROVESA, a lake of Finland, in the district of 
Kuopio, about 40 m. NW of Lake Ladoga. Tt com- 
municates with Lake Pielis on the N, and Lake 
Kallavesi on the W. 

OROYA (La) a small Indian village of Peru, in 
in § lat. 11° 38’, W long. 75° 20’, 26 m. ENE of 
Yauli, It lies on the 1. bank of a river of the same 
name, at an alt. of 12,010 ft. above sea-level, and 
communicates with the r. bank by a rope-bridge 50 
is Jone Pow 200. Brom this place a road leads 

E, over the level height of Cachi-Caehi to Jauja; 
and another rond leads NE to Tarma. 

ORPIERRE, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, im the dep. of the Upper-Alpes, and arrond. 
of Gap. ‘The cant. comprises 8 com. Pop. in 1831, 
2.718; in 1841, 2,597. The town is 27 m. SW of 
Gap, on the Soyan. Pop. 982. It has a Calvinist 








consistorial church, and carries on’ a considerable 
trade in prunes. 

ORPINGTON, « parish of Kent, 7 m. SW of| 
Dartford, and 23 m. WNW of Maidstone. Area 
3,477 acres. Pop. in 1831, 842; in 1851, 1,208. 

ORRELL, « township in Wigan parish, Lanca- 
shire, 3} m. W of Wigan, and 1m. S of the Leeds 
and Liverpool canal. Area 1,542 aeres. Pop. in 
1831, 2,518: in 1851, 2,762. 

ORRELL asp FORD, a township in Sefton pa- 
rish, Lancashire, 44 m.N of Liverpool, on the Liver- 
pool and Leeds eanal. 

ORRERY, an ancient barony in the N of co. Cork, 
now united to Kilmore. It gives the title of earl to 





that of Earl of Cork. Both the fourth and the fifth 
earls were persons of considerable literary eelebrity; 
the former, in particular, devoted the later years of 
his life to philosophical investigations, and patronized. 
an ingenious watchmaker, of the name of George 
Graham,-who invented the well-known machine or 

istrument which represents the composition, mo- 
tions, and phases of the planetary system, and called 
it, in honour of his patron and benefactor, am 














the family of Boyle; but this title is now united to | P< 


ORRES (Les), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Hantes-Alpes, eant. and 5 m. SE of Embrun, 
Pop. 1,119. 

‘ORREST HEAD, a township in Windermere 
parish, Westmoreland, 6 m. SE by S of Ambleside, 

‘ORRIN, a river which has its source in the SE 
corner of Ross-shire, flows E, and after # course of 
‘about 27 m. joins the Conan. 

‘ORRINGTON, a township of Penobscot co, in'the | 
state of Maine, U.S. 70 m. NE of Augusta, bounded 
fon the W by Penobscot river. It is intersected by 
fa small affluent of that river, and has a generally fer- 
tile soil. 

ORRISMORE, alarge, boggy moor, in the parishes 
of Ballindoon and Moyrus, co. Galway, from 2 107 
m. SSE of Clifden. ‘This tract, about 7m. by 4, 
generally speaking is a plain not much clevated 
Shove tho sea. Iris intersected by many low ridges 
of mica slate, and in the hollows between them are 
a multitude of lakes, in number about 148, of differ- 
ent sizes, and many of them having numerous and in 
frente arma, ‘The quantity of red bog ia O. is 14,000 
TOROIR, « dep. of Bel h f 

ORROIR, # dep. zim, in the prov. of E. 
Flanders, and arrond. of Audenande, watered by the 
Rhone. Pop. 02, It has manufactories of linen, 

‘ORROLI, a village of Sardinia, in the div. of Ca 
Cagliari, prov. and 11 m, SE of Isili, and 86 m. NNE 
of Cagliari. Pop. 1,429. 

ORSA, parish of Sweden, in the prefecture of 
Stora-Kopparberg and haerad of Ofvan-Siljan, 54 
m. NW of Falun. 

‘ORSARA, a village of Naples, in the prov. of 
Capitanata, capital of a circondario, in the district 
and 6 m. NW of Borino. Pop. 4,200. 

ORSAY. See Ongar. 

ORSCHWIHR, or Onscnwers, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Upper Rhine, cant. and 
4m. N’ of Guebwilier, and 12 m. SSW of Colmar. 
Pop. 1,306. 

RSE, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Nord, cant, and 4 m. E of Cateau-Cambresis, on the 
slope of a hill, near the 1. bank of the Sambre. Pop. 
1,239. 

ORSE, or Onse-e-Prenneux (Saner), a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Dordogne, cant. and 6 
m.N of Thenon, and 20m. E of Perigueux. It af- 
fords good red wine. 

ORSENNES, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Indre, and eant. of Aigurande. Pop. 1,702. 

ORSERA, a town of Austrian Illyria, on the W 
coast of Istria, with a good harbour, near the mouth 
of the river Lemo, 4m. N of Rovigno, in N lat. 45° 
8°20". Pop. 550. 

ORSETT, a parish of Essex, 24 m. E by N of 
London. Area 4,134 acres. Pop. in’ 1831, 1,274; in 
1851, 1,592, 

ORSHA, or Onsxaw, a town of Russia; in the gov. 
and 40 m. N of Mohilev, on the Dnieper, which here 
receives the Orshitza. Bop. 2,000. Ithas 8 churches 
of the Greek communion, 5 Catholic mou 
and a college of Jesuits. 

ORSINFAING, a commune of Belgiam, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, and dep. of Villers-sur-Semois. 

1 


». 163. 
RSINVAL, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, cant. and 2'm, NNW of Qzenoy, ot the L 
bank of the Ronelle. Pop. 450. 

ORSKAIA, a port of Asiatic Russia, in the gov. 
and 155 m. ESE of Oreuburg, situated on the Or, 
about 1} m. above its jnction with the Ural. Like 
most other of the Russian frontier-towns, it is com- 
posed of one long straight street, bordered with 
‘wooden houses. It has several churches, a 
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market-place, and artillery-barracks. ‘The Asi ty 
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caravans usually pass the latter river here, on their 
way to Orenburg. 

RSMAEL, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Brabant, and dep. of Orsmael-Gussenhoven. Pop. 


413, 

ORSMAEL-GUSSENHOVEN, a department and 
commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, and 
arrond, of Louvain, watered by the Ghete. Pop. of 
dep. 655; of com. 413. 

‘ORSOGNA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Citra, 6 m. W of Lanciano, 

ORSONG, or Oxesuxo, a river of Hindostan, 
which rises on the SW of the prov. of Malwah, and, 
entering Gujerat, joins the Nerbuddah on the r. bank 
after a SW course of about 65 m. 

ORSOVA (New), or Nuv-Onscuowa, a small 
town and fortress of Wallachia, situated on an island 
in the Danube in N lat. 44° 42, 50 m. N by W of 
Viden, and 100 m. E of Belgrade. ‘The fortress was 
frequently taken and retaken by the Turks and im- 
perialists, but has remained in the hands of the for- 
¢ the treaty of Sistow in 1789. ‘The town 
consists of four filthy, narrow, and village streets. 

ORSOVA (Oxp), or Art-Onscuowa, « fortress 
in the S of Hungary, in the military or frontier dis- 
trict of Temesvar, ‘at the influx of the Czerna into 
the Danube, opposite to New Q., and about 3m. 
from the frontier. Pop. 900, chiefly Wallachians. 
Its custom-house and quarantine ‘catablishmnents give 
it Importance, and it is a place of some trade. Dur- 
ing the French continental blockade vast quantities 
of goods were sent up the Danute, and o1 to 
O,, on account of the merchants of Trieste. 

‘ORSOY, a town of Prussia, on the W bank of the 
Rhine, at the confluence of the Kennell, 24 m. SE 
‘of Cleves, Pop. 1,500, It has manufactures of fine 
woollens. 

ORT, a town of Lower Austria, 15 m. E of Vien- 
na, neat the 1. bank of the Danube. Pop. 1,400. 

ORTA (Lago v’), the Lacus Cusius of the an- 
cients, a small lake of the Sardinian states, in the prov. 
of Novara, about 3m. W of Lago-Maggiore. It is 6 
m, long, and 1} 1. wide, and has within it the little 
islet of San-Giulio. Overhanging it is Monterone, 
the flanks of which are composed of enormous masses 
of red granite, exceedingly beautiful when reduced 
to a polished state. 

ORTA, a small town of the Sardinian states, in 
the prov. of Novara, situnted on the lake of Orta or 
San Giulio, 30 m. N of Vercelli. It has 2 chapels, 
and a number of convents-—Also a town of Naples, 
in the Capitanata, 26 m. SW of Manfredonia. Pop. 


500. 
ORTA-TAGH, a mountain-chain of Bokbara, to 
| the NW of the city of whieh joins the 
OR .KSHI, of Asiatie Turkey, in th 

RTA! avill siatic Turkey, in the 
sanj. and 18 m. “ESE of Gnael-Hisess, near tho 1 
bank of the Meander. « : 

ORTE, a town of the Papal States. in the deleg. 
of Viterbo, on the Tiber, 86 m. N by W of Rome— 
| Also a town of Russian Poland, in the prov. of Bialy- 
stock. Pop. 900. 

ORTEGA ISLES, two small islands in the 8. Pa- 
cig, in the Selomon archipelego, in $ lat. $%, E 
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‘AL (Care), a promontory of Spain, in 
Galicia, iu N lat. 43° 46°40”, W long. 7° 54’ 0", form- 
ing the SW limit of the gulf of Gascogny, and the 
Tout nortuen poiot of Jana in the : 
ORTELSBURG, or Soxtxo, a town of E. Prussia, 
in the gov. of Konigsberg. situated on a small lake, 
in N lat. 58° 58", 80 m, SSE of Kénigsberg. Several 
actions were fought here in 1907, between the Rus- 
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ORTEN AU, a district of Germany, lying between 
the Rhine on the W, the Black-forest on the E, and 
the Brisgau on the S. The greater part of this dis- 
trict belonged to Austria, but was ceded in 1802 to 
the duke of Modena, and eame after his death to the 
Austrian archduke Ferdinand, It was assigned to 
Baden by the treaty of Presburg, in January 1806, 
and now forms part of the circle of Kinzig. 

ORTENBERG, a small town of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
22 m. ENE of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, near the 1, 
bank’ of the Nidder—Also a village im the grand- 
duchy of Baden, 1 m. SE of Offenburg. 

ORTENBURG, a town of Bavaria, 5 m, 8 of 
Vilzhofen. Pop. 1,200. 

ORTEZ, a small river of Buenos Ayres, which 
rans N into the Plata, 

ORTHENVILLE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov of Loxemburg, and dep. of Tenneville, Pop, 





ORTHEZ, or Onrurs, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Basses-Pyrenees, situated on the declivity of 
a hill, on the r.bank of the Gave-de-Pan, 22 m. NW 
of Pau, aud 30 m. E of Bayonne. Pop. 6,800. It 
has manufactories of flannel and leather, and its en- 
virons produce slate, piteoal, and petroleum, and si 
ver. It suffered greatly in the religious wars of the 
L6th cent. On the 25th of February 1814 the Bri- 
tish obtained here a decisive advantage over the 
French under Soult, the latter being driven from a { 
suceession of positions, with a heavy loss both in 
killed and prisoners. 

ORTHO, a department and commune of Belgium, 
Ja the proy, of Laaxemburg, and arrond. of Marche, 
watered by the Ourthe, Pop. of dep. 1,132; of com. 
200. 
‘ORTHOSA, or Ontos, a small seaport of Syria, 
in the pash. of Tripoli, on ‘the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, 12 m. N of Tripol 

ORTI, a town of Naples, in Calabria Ultra Ima, 
Qm.$ of Calanna. Pop. 1,000. 

ORTLER, Orreren, or Ontet - Srirze, the 
highest mountain of the Austrian empire, situated 
in Tyrol, on the borders of the Engadine, in the co, 
and 9 m. NNE of Bormio, in N lat. 46° 30°16", B 
long. 10° $2’ 81”. Its elevation is given by M. Mercey 
at 14,466 ft., but some measurements make it 15,400 
ft. of very nearly as high as Mont Blane. Its top 
was first reached in 1804, by Joseph Pichler, a 
chamois hunter of Passeyr. 

ORTSHIK, a river of Russia, which rises to the 
§ of Valki, in the gov. of Kharkov, and joins the 
Oriel on the r. bank. after a S course of 60 m. 

‘ORSTON, a parish in Notts, 8 m.S by W of New- 
ark, on the E bank of the Devon. Area 1,940 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 439; in 1851, 461. 

ORTON, achapelry in Rothwell p., Northampton- 
shire, 43 m. W by N of Kettering. Area 940 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 109; in 1851, 90—Also a parish and 
market-town in Westmoreland, 8} m. SW by 8 of 
Appleby. The town is pleasantly situated on the 
road between Appleby and Kendal, and consists 
chiefly of one long irregularly built street. Area 











24.430 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,601; in 1851, 1,456. 

ish in Cum~ 
and 3 m. N of 
including the 


ORTON, or Overtox Gusar, a 
berland, 5'm. W by 8 of Carlisle, 
and Carlisle railway, 


acres. "Pop. in 1831, $455 in 1851 
ORTON-ox-rue-HILL, a parish 

cester, 7 m. W by N of Market 

2,290 acres. Pop. in 1831, 350; in 1851, 830. 
‘ORTON, ot O' (GUEVILLE, a parish in 

the co. of Huntit 43m. N by E of Stilton. 

Area 2,400 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2865 in 1851, 224— 
‘ORTON WATERVILLE, a parish in the 
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Huntingdon, 44 m. N of Stilton. Area 1,950 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 286; in 1851, 302. 

IRTONA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
Abrazzo-Citra, district and 9 m. N of Lanciano, and 
12 m. E of Chieti, on the Adriatic, on which it has 





small Pop. 6,900. It has’a cathedral, and 
several churches and convents. Wine is extensively | 65: 
cultivated in the vieinity. 


ORTRAND, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, circle and 24m. SE of Liebenwerda, on the 
1. bank of the Putsnitz. Pop. 1,820. 

ORTUCCHIO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Ultra, district and 12 m. SE of Avezzano, 
cant. and 5 m, NW of Gioja, on the SE bank of 
eORTUERT lage of Sandi the div. of 

0) ERL, a vil of inia, in the div. of 

i, prov. of Busachi, district and 6 m. 
NNW of and 24 m. ENE of Oristano. 1p. 
1,197. 


ORUA. Sce Anvma. 
ORULGANSKI MOUNTAINS, a chain of moun- 
tains in Siberia, dividing the valleys of the Lena and 
the Jana, and extending in a WNW direction to the 
Polar sea. ‘Their geological formation is clay-slate. 








ORULONG, « small island of the S. Pacific, in 
the Pelew archipelago, to the W of the island of 
Baubelthousp. fe is about 3im.in circuit, and fs 





surrounded with steep rocks covered with wood. 

ORUNE, or Onvsr, a village of Sardinia, in the 
div. of Capo Cagliari, prov. and 12 m. NNE of Nuo- 
ro, district and 5 m, $ of Billi. Pop. 1,438. 

‘ORURILLO, a town of Peru, in the intendancy 
and 150 m. SSE of Cuzco, at the N extremity of 
Lake Titicaca, 

ORURO, or Sax-PumirPo-p'ORvRo, a province 
and town of Bolivia, in the dep. of Charcas. The 
town is 105 m. WNW of Chuquisaca, and 66 m. 
WSW of Oropesa, in a fine valley, at an alt of 4,147 
yas. above sea-level. Pop. 5,000. It contains 
Several churches and convents. ‘The climate of the 
prov, is cold, dry, and liable to tempestuous winds. 

tt affords extensive pasture, and possesses large 

herds of cattle and lamas. It contains productive 
gold-mines. 

ORUSCO, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in the 
prov. and 30 m. E of Madrid, partido and 18'm. SE 
of Alcala-de-Henares, on the brow of a hill, and on 
ther. bank of the Tajuna. Pop. 860. It has two 
Paper-mills, 

ORUST, an island of Sweden, in the Cattegat, in 
the stift and 28 m. NW of Gottenburg, in N lat. 58° 
12, E long. 11° 39’. It is 15 m. in length from NE 
to SW, and 12m. in width. It has a level surface, 
and affords excellent pasturage. ‘The rearing of 
cattle, fishing, and the eulture of hops, form the chief 
branches of local industry. 

ORVAL, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Manche, and cant. of Montmartin-sur-Mer, 3 m. SW 
of Coutances, near the r. bank of the Sienue. Pop. 
1,290.—Also a village of Belgian Luxemburg, 9 m. 
$ of Neufchatean. 

ORVAULT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Loire-Laferieure, cant. of La-Chapelle-sur-Endve, 6 
m. NW of Nantes. Pop. 1,845. 

ORVIETO. a town of the Papal states, situated 
on a steep hill, 60 m. NNW of Rome, at the conflu- 
ence of the Paglia and Chiana, in N lat. 49° 49, E 
long, 12° 7”. Pop. 5,418. It is the see of a bishop, 
and has a cathedral, a fine Gothic edifice containing 
some good sculptares and paintings. Several of its 
other churches, chapels, and convents, are admired; 
and it has three or four large palaces. The only 











public institution worth notice is a college of Jesuits, 
—The deleg. of O. has an area of 167,750 hect., with 


._ pop. in 1843 of 26,141. 


ORVIGO, or Onnico, a river of Spain, which rises 
in the Cantabrian chain, in the N of Leon; runs 8; 
and joins the Esla, on the r. bank, after a course of 
85 m., near Benavente. 

ORVIN, or Intersces, a village of Switzerland, 
in the cant. of Berne, 6 m.E of Courtelary. Pop. 
59. { 

ORVISO, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 21 
m. SE of Vittoria. Pop. 320. 

ORWELL, a parish of Kinross-shire, 12 m. N of. 
Dunfermline. Pop. in 1841, 2,715; in 1851, 2,569, 

ORWELL, a river of Suffolk, which rises in the 
middle of the co., near Felsham;’ runs SE by Need- 
ham-Market to Ipswich, from whence i 
and, uniting with the Stour at Manningtree, 
the ‘fine harbour of Harwich. Above Ipswich it 
takes the name of the Gipping. Vessels of consid- 
erable burden ascend it to Ipswich. 

ORWELL, a township of Rutland eo, Vermont 
U. S, on Lake Champlain. Pop. 1,504.—Also n 
township of Bradford co,, Pennsylvania, 146 m. N of 
Harrisburg. Pop. 1,087.—Also a township of Oswe- 
go co, New York, 148 m. WNW of Alb: 














Pop. 
808.—Also a township of Ashtabula ¢o., in Ohio. i 


ORWIGSBURG, the capital of Schuylkill co, 
Pennsylvania, U. 8. 62 m. NE of Harrisburg. Pop. 
779. 


ORXHAUSEN, a village of Brunswick, 3m. W 
of Gandersheim, on the 1. bank of the Gande. 

ORZI-NOVI, a town of Austrian Italy, in the 
Pree: oF Brescia, on the Oglio, 24 m. Hof Milan, 

"op. 4,500. 

ORZI-VECOHT, a village of Austrian Tray. in 
the prov. and 15 m. SW of Brescia, and 8 m. NE of 
Orzi-Novi. Pop. 1,020, 

OSA, a river of Tuscany, in the prov. of Sienna, 
which rises to the W of the hamlet of Montiano, and 
flows SSE and then WSW to the Mediterranean, at 
Talamone-Vecchio, 3 m. NNW of the mouth of the 
Albegna.—Also a town of Russia, in the gor. and 62 
m, SW of Perm, on the 1, bank of the Kama. Pop. 
1,000. 

OSACCA, or Osaxa, a city of Japan, the port of 
‘Meaco, at the embouchure of the Yedogava, in the 
isle of Nifon, in N lat. 35° 6’. It is the seat of an 
extensive trade, and one of the most flourishing cities 
in the empire. Its pop. is said to amount to 80,000, 

OSA-DE-LA-VEGA (La), a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 42 m. SW of Cuenea. Pop. 1,400. 

OSA-DE-MONTREL, a town of Spain, inthe 
proy. and 66 m. E of Ciudad-Real, on the site of the 
ancient Lagosa. 

OSAGE, a river of Missouri, U.S, which flows 
into the Missouri, 153 m, above the confluence of the 
latter with the Mississippi, in N lat. 38° 35’. Its 

neral course is W and WSW, through a rich and 

level country. At its janetion with the Missouri it 
is 397 yds. wide. It is navigable for boats 600 m.; 
for steam-boats 200 m. Its banks are covered with 
timber, and possess in general a rich soil.—Also a 
co. of Missouri, a little SE of the centre of the state. 
‘Area 860 sq. m. Its cap. is Alexander. Pop. in 
1850, 6,705.—Also the cap. of Benton co., in Arkan- 
sas, 200 m. NW by W of Little Rock. 














OSAGE-WOMAN'S RIVER, a river of Missouri, 
U.S, which falls into the Missouri about 60 m. 
from the confluence of the latter with the Mississippi. 
Ibis 30 yds. wide at its mouth. r 

OSAKA. See Osacca. 

OSARA, or Asana, a village in the Syrian desert; 
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nee the r bank of the Euphrates, 30 m. SE of Kerk- 


issn. 

OSASIO, a village of the Sardinian states, 18 m. 
S of Turin, in the prov. and 15 m. E of Pignerol. 

OSBALDESTON, a township in Blackburn p.,co.- 
palatine of Lancaster, 44 m. NW by N of Blackburn. 
‘Area 980 acres. Pop. in 1831, 849; in 1851, 250. 

OSBALDWICK, a parish in the N. R. of York- 
shire, 2} m. E of York, comprising the townships of 
Marton and O. Area 1,740 acres. Pop. 372. 

OSBANIKET, a village of Tartary, on the Sirr, 
30 m. W of ‘Tocat. 

OSBASTON, a township in Cadeby p., Leicester- 
shire, 1} m. NE by E of Market-Bosworth. Area 
1,280 acres. Pop. in 1881, 186; in 1851, 227. 

OSBORNE ISLES, a group off the NW coast of 
‘Australia; in the pare of Admiralty gulf, in 8 la. 

OSBOURNBY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 3_m. 
NW of Folkingham. Area 1,260 acres. Pop. 654. 

OSCAR ISLE, one of the Ellice group, in the S. 
Pucific, in $ lat. 8° 29, 

OSCARSTAD, a village of Sweden, 42 m. NW 
of Carlstad, on a small lake which communicates 
with Lake Wener. 

OSCEOLA, a village of St. Clair co., in Missouri, 
U.S, 182 m. W of Jefferson city, on the S side of 
Osage river. 

OSCH, or Oss, a town of Holland, in the prov. of 
N. Brabant, 12 m. NE of Bois-le-Duc. Pop. 3,500. 

OSCHATZ, town of Saxony, near the river 
Dollnitz, 32 m. NW of Dresden. Pop. 5,362, em- 
ployed partly in woollen manufactures. In the 
neighbourhood is a mountain called the Culmberg, 
which was frequently occupied as a military station 
in the war of 1756. 

OSCHERSLEBEN, a walled town of Prussian 
Saxony, in the principality of Halberstadt, 19 m. 
WSW of Magdeburg, on the Bode. Pop. 3,501. 

OSCHIRI, a village of Sardinia, 18 m. N of Ozieri. 


fey 1,500, 

)SCHITZ, a village of Bohemia, 21 m. N of Jung- 

OOSCHMIA SICA of Ri hi 
IMIANKA, a vill ‘ussia, in the gov. 

and 32 m. SE of Vilna. ai Li 

OSENSOE, a lake of Norway, in the bail. of He- 
denmarken, It is 15 m. in length from NW to SE, 
and about 1m. in breadth, and discharges its waters 
by the Osenely into the Gummen. 

Ma or Lees 8 a village of price ged 
proy. and 21 m. of Saragossa, on the of 
‘the Ebro. Pop. 275. 3 

OSERO, or Losrve, an island of Austrian Illyria, 
in the Adriatic, to the SW of the larger island of 
Cherso, with which its NE end is joined by a 
bridge. Its S point is in N lat. 44° 28 E long. 14° 
28°. "A steep barren limestone chain runs lengthwise 
through it. The town of O., the ancient Apsoros, sit- 
uated on the NE coast of the island, 15 m. SSE of 
Cherso, though containing only 400 inhabitants, is 
the see of a bishop, and contains a fine cathedral — 
About 5 m, from the S end of the island is Lossin, or 
Lussin, a well-built town with upwards of 3,000 in- 
habitants, and a well-sheltered, but narrow port. 

OSETES. See 


Osseres. 

OSETR, ariver of Russia, which lies near Lip- 

shina, in the gov. of Tula; runs E and N; and flows 

to the Oka, on the r. bank, near Gorodnia, after a 
OSGATHORPE, hh in Leicestershire, 

aparish in Lei ‘ire, 5 m. 

ENE of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and 14 m. NW of Lei- 

cester. “Area 1,220 acres.” Pop. in 1831, 344; in 

eOSGODBY, 
@ parish in Lincolnshire, 3 m.NW 
by N of Market-Raisen. Area 1,710 acres. Pop. in 















1831, 350; in 1851, 492.—Also a township in Lay- 
ington p, Lincolnshire, 2 m. NE by N of Corby. 
Area 1,150 acres. Pop. in 1831, 99; in 1851, 79.— 
‘Also a township in Hemingborough p.. Yorkshire, 2 
m. NE by E of Selby, and about I'm. N of the Selby 
and Hull railway. Area 1,524 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
170; in 1851, 185.—Also a township in ara Ps 
Yorkshire, 2)'m, S by E of Scarborough, dn the coast 
Area 1,375 acres. Pop. in 1831, 64; in 1851, 59. 

OSGYAN, a village of Hungary, in the comitat and 
21m. WSW of Gomor, and 42m. NNW of Erlau. 
‘There is a Lutheran college here. 

OSIAKOW, « town of Poland, in the woiwodie 
and 54 m. SE of Kalesch, obwod and 18 m. ENE of 
Wiclan, on the r. bank of the Warthe. Pop. 180. 

OSIDDA, a village of Sardinia, 8 m. SSW of 
Buddoso. Pop. 420. 

OSIEC, a town of Poland, in the woiwodie of 
Siedlec, obwod and 46 m. W of Lakow, and 9 m. 
ENE of Czersk, in a marshy locality. Pop. 670, 

OSIECZNO. See Stoncuxesr. 

OSIEK, a town of Galicia, in the circle and 8 m. 
S of Jaslo, near the 1. bank of the Wisloka.—Also a 
small town of Poland, in the gov. and obwod and 20 
m. SW of Sandomir, and 22m, 8 of Opatow, near 
the 1. bank of the Vistula, in a ry locality. 
Pop. 500.—Also a town of Poland, in the gov. of 
Pollachia and obwod of Lukow. Pop. 1,000. 

‘OSILO, a town of Sardinia, in the div. of Capo- 
Sassari, prov. and district and 6 m. E of Sassari, on 
a bill commanding an extensive and fertile plain, 
Pop. 2,000. On an adjacent height are the ruins of 
a castle belonging to the Doria family. 

OSIMA, an island of Japan, near the 8. coast of 
the island’ of Nifon and prov. of Kinokuni, a little 
to the E of Cape Dinn, the S extremity of Nifon— 
Also an island of Japan, in the sea of that mame, to 
the SW of the island of Jesso, in N lat. 41° 31’ 30’, 
and E Jong, 139° 19". Itis nearly circular in 
and near the centre has several rocky mountains, 
from which smoke is constantly emitted, and which 
oceasionally pour out streams of lava. 

‘OSIMO, a town of the Papal states, in the deleg. 
and 11 m.§ of Ancona, near the 1. bank of the 
Musone, beautifully and salubriously situated on a 
hill. Pop. 6,500. It is the see of the bishopric of 
Osimo and Cingoli, is well-built, and has a fine epis- 
copal palace, and several churches and convents. 
Te has manufactories of woollen fabrics. Corn and 
silk form its chief articles of trade. ‘This town after 
along resistance was taken by Belisarius from the 
Goths. 

‘OSINOVA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Vorone, district and 24 m. N of Starobielsk. 

OSIO-DI- a village of Austria in Lom- 
bardy, in the prov. and 8 m. SSW of Bergamo, dis- 
trict and 1} m. W of Verdello. Pop. 1,019. 

OSKOL, a river of Russia in Europe, which has 
its source in the gov. of Kursk, a little to the SE of 
‘Tim, passes Staroi-Oskol and Novoi-Oskol; traverses 
the W part of the gov. of Vorone}; enters that of 
Kharkov; and passing the Kupiansk, after a course 
in a generally S direction of about 210 m., throws 
itself into the Donetz, on the 1. bank, 9 m. SE of 
Izioum. It is navigable, and abounds with fish. 

OSKOL (Novo), a district and town of Russi 
Earope, inthe gov.of Kursk ‘The district is lat and 
Possess little wood, but is generally fete. Pop, 
Pease. he town ie 09 m. SE of Kursk, on the 1 
bank of the Oskol. Pop. 5,000. ‘The environs are 
extremely fertile. ‘The town, which was built in 1656, 
was ee colonists from several surrounding 

istricts, but chiefly from that of Oskol-Staroi. 
OSKOL-ST: MI, a district and town of Russia f 
in Europe, in the gov. of Kursk. The district it; 
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scantily but produces in abundance grain 
and fruit, and pastures large herds of cattle. It has 
numerous distilleries. Pop. 77,810. ‘The town is 
78 m. ESE of Kursk and 69 m. WSW of Voronej, 
on 2 monntain near the r. bank of the Oskol, and at 
the junction of the Oskoletz. Pop. 6,000. It has sev. 
eral suburbs, 8 churches and a convent. It has an 
active inland trade. In the environs are extensive 
orchards and numerous tile-kilns. 

OSLASTON, or Ostestox and THurvastox, a 
— in the p. of Sutton-on-the-hill, Derbyshire, 
6} m. W by N of Derby. Area with Sutton-on-the- 
hill, 2,542 acres. Pop. in 1841, 441; in 1851, 524. 

OSLAWAN, or Ostawaxy, 4 town of Austria in 
Moravia, in the circle and 14 m. W of Brann, on the 
r. bank of the Oslawa, an affluent of the Iglawa, 
Pop. 1,162. On an adjacent height is an old castle. 
Ia the environs are extensive coal-mines. 

OSLI, a town of Nubia, in Sheygheia, on the |. 
bank of the Nile, 9 m. 8 of Hannek. < 

OSMA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in the 

rov. and 83 m. WSW of Soria, and partido of 
Ba ‘1-Osma, at the foot of a mountain on the r. 
bank of the Ucero. Pop. 617. It is the see of a 
bishopric, and has a parish church, a university, 2 
custom-house, and a public granary. A few traces 
only of its ancient walls are now to be seen, It has 





ond state of preservation. It was taken by Al 
Lin 764 from the Moors; and again in 1019 by D. 
Sanchode-Gareia eount of Cas 

A, a river of Tarkey in Europe, in Bulgaria 
andl san}. of Rastchuk, which has ite source of the 
N side of the Balkan; runs N; passes Lofisha; and 
after a course of 120 m., throws itself into the Dat 
ube, on the r. bank, a little above Nikopol. It is the 
wr OSMAN BA ZAR, turkey in Europe, 

0 AZAR, a town of Turkey in Ei 
in Bulgaria, in the sanj. and 42 m. SSE of Rustehuk, 
Ie has manufactories of abas, a coarse species of 
woollen cloak. 

OSMANJIK, a town of Turkey in Asia, in the 
pash. and 150 m. NW of Sivas, sanj. and 45'm.N of 
‘Tchurum, on the r. bank of the Kizil-Irmak, which 
is here erossed by a fine bridge of 10 arches. Tr con- 
sists of about 450 houses, inhabited by Turks, and 
has an old castle on an isolated rock. ‘The environs 
are adorned with gardens, orchards, and vineyards, 
‘This place is generally supposed to be the ancient 


OSMAN-KEUL, a village of Turkey in Asia, in 
the pash. and 45m. of Diarbekir, oy the) bank 
of the Tigris, and on the slope of a rocky mountain, 
remarkable for the number and beauty of the ex: 

cavations which are found in its acclivities. 
OSMASTON, a parish in Derbyshire, 2} m, SE 
rea 1,254 acres. Pop. in 1831, 289; 














in 1851, 366.—Also a parish in ire, 24 m. 
SE by S of Derby, erossed by the canal, and 
in the line of the Birmingham and railway. 


Area 1,254 acres. Pop. in 1831, 172; im 1851, 125. 
OSMINGTON, a parish in Dorset, 5 m. SE of 
Dorchester. Area 2,307 acres. Pop. in 1831, 421; 
in 1851, 485. 
OSMOTHERLEY, or Ossuxpznter, 








7 & parish in 
the N.R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. ENE of North- Allerton, 
comprising the townships of Ellerbeck, Harsley West, 
‘Thimbleby, and Osmotherley. Area 7,220 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 1,417; in 1851, 1,253. 

OSMOTHERLY, a township in Ulverstone p.; co 
2m. NW by N of Ulverstone. 





palatine of Lancaster, 
igs 1,140 aeres. Pop. in 1831, 293; in 1851, 395, 
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OSNABURG, or Oswasnvox, a province of Han- 
over, lying between the grand-duchy of Oldenburg 
and the Prussian prov. of Westphalia. ‘The prov, 
embraces the principality of O., with an area of 903 
8q- m.; the county of Lower Lingen, comprising 127 
Sq m.; the duchy of Arenberg-Meppen, with an area 

692 sq. m.; and the county of Bentheim, with an 
area of 399 sq. m. The pop. of the whole was 
263,645 in 1833, and 269,747 in 1842, of whom the 
majority were Lutherans, and the rest Catholics. A. 
large proportion of this principality consists of heaths, 
moors, and sandy eminences; and in no part is the 
soil fertile. The grain raised is chiefly rye, oats, 
and buck-wheat, Hemp and flax are extensively 
grown, but the quality is inferior. Of the coarse 
linen so well known by the name of Osnaburgs great 
quantities are manufactured, especially in the prin- 
cipality and in Lingen, from home-spun thread. ‘The 
snaual yaloo of this ‘inen, and of the linen yarn 
spun in the prineipality, was several years ago com- 
puted at nearly £200,000—It is divided into six 

iliwicks. ‘This prov. was formerly the territory of 
a bishop, the see having been founded it is said by 
Chark After the Reformation, many of the 
inhabitants embraced the Lutheran faith; and it was 
arranged in the treaty of Westphalia that the bishop 
should be alternately a Catholic and a Lutheran, the 
chapter being left at liberty in their choice of the 
former, but limited in the election of a Protestant to 
the family of Brunswick-Luneburg. ‘The Catholic 
bishop was generally an aged member of the chay 
ter, and the Protestant a young prince. In 1802, 
was agreed that the bishopric should devolve in per- 
petuity on the house of Hanover, as a compensation 
for certain territorial cessions. It was annexed in 
1807 to the kingdom of Westphalia, but restored to 
Hanover in 1814. 

Osxanune, the capital of the above principality, i 
situated on the river Hase, a tributary of the Ems, 
76 m. W by S of Hanover, Pop. 11,000. It is 
divided into an old and a new town, and is sur- 
rounded with walls and ditches. It is irregularly 
built, and many of the houses are very low. ‘The 
principal buildings are the cathedral, which possesses 
Several relics of antiquity; the town-house, in which 
was concluded the peace of Westphalin’ in 1648, 
O. having been the place of conference for the Pro- 
testant ambassadors, whose portraits are still pre- 
served in the town-house; and the court of justice. 
‘The other public buildings are two Lutheran and 
two Catholic churches, a Lutheran orphan-honse, 
three hospitals, a work-house, a Catholic and a Lu- 
theran gymnasium with each 10 professors, and a 
honse-of-correction. There are here mauufactories 
of coarse woollens, leather, paper, and tobacco, and. 
several large linen bleachficlds. 0, is the see of a 
Roman Catholic viear-general; and the seat of the 
Provincial government and chancery. 2 

OSNABURG, a township of Stark co., in Ohio, 
U.S, 129 m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 2,830. 

OSNABURG. See Marrea. 

OSOGNA, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Ticino, 6 m.N of Bellinzona, on the 1. bank of the 
Ticino. ‘Pop. 262. 

OSOPO, a fortress of Austrian Italy, in the per. 
and 15 m. NW of Udine, on the l. bank of the Tag- 


ito. 

OSORNILLO, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 27 m. NNE of Palencia, rye eS 
Pi Pop. 270. - 

‘OSORNO, a ruined town of Chili, on the 1. bank 
of a stream of the same name, an affluent of the 
Bueno, 24 m. from the sea, and 212 m. Sof 
La Coneeption. It was burnt in an incursion|¢ 
the Arancanian Indians—Also a voleanie moustain 
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in the Andes chain, in § lat. 40° 36’. Tt is almost a 
perfect cone in outline, and stands out in front of 
the cordillera clothed in eternal snow, yet emitting 
volumes of smoke, and when seen in activity from 
the deck of the Boose 80 m. off, presenting a most 
magnificent spectacle, “At midnight it appeared 
like a bright star, which gradually increased in size 
for three hours; and then, with the aid of a tele- 
scope, dark objects could be seen in constant succes- 
sion, in the midst of a red glare of light, to be thrown 
up and to fall down again.” 

OSORNO-LA-MAYOR, a village of Spain, in the 
proy. and 82 m. N of Palencia, on the r. baak of the 
Abanades. Pop. 700. 

OSPEDALETTO, a village of Austrian Lom- 
bardy, in the prov. of Lodiet-Crema, $ m. W of 
Casal-Pusterlengo. 

OSPEREN, a village of Belgian Luxemburg, 15 
m. ESE of Diekirch. “Pop. 550. 

OSPICIO (Santo), a fortified town and harbour 
of the Sardinian states, in the prov. and 4m. ESE 
of Nice, 

OSPITALETTO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 7 m. W of Brescia. Pop. 1.400. 

OSPRINGE, a parish of Kent, 1 m. WSW of Fe- 
versham. Area 2,798 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,111. 

OSRUSHNAH, a town of Bokhara, capital of a 
district of the same name, 65 m, NNW of Samar- 
cand. It is said to have had at one period of its 
history 70,000 inhabitants. 

Osi Oscu, 

OSSA. See Osa. 

OSSA, a river of Western Prussia, which rises in 
the circle of Rosenburg, and falls into the Vistula, 3 
m. above Graudenz, after a sinuous course of 52 m. 
—Also a town on the 8 coast of the island of Gilolo, 
in N lat. 0° 45’, E long. 128° 22", on the S side of a 
ke bay of the same name, entering between Cape 

laway and Cape Tabo. It affords prory, couve- 
nience for ships touching at it for water, provisions, 
or spars. 

OSSA. See Kissova. 

OSSABAW, an island near the coast of Georgia, 
U.S, at the mouth of the Ogechee. It is low and 
sandy, and 20 m. in circumf. 

OSSAU (Gave p’), a river of France, in the d 










of Basses-Pyrenees, which rises in tl ‘ic-du-Midi 
runs N to Raay: ‘then NW; and the Aspe, 
on the r., at Oleron, 

OSSEG, a village of Bohemia, 20 m. NW of Leit- 
merits, It has woollen manufactory, and a 
splendid abbey. 


OSSEGHEM, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Molenbeek-Saint-Jean. 
Pop. 527. 

OSSEL, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Brabant, and dep. of Brusseghem. Pop. 3: 

OSSELLE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Doubs, cant. and 3m. WSW of Boussiere, on the 1. 
bank of the Doubs, Pop. 520. 

OSSEMEREE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, and dep. of Serville. Pop. 128. 

OSSENBROEK, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prove = ‘East Flanders, and dep. of Oordeghem, 

"op. 133. 

OSSENDRECEHT, a village of Belgium, in North 
Brabant, 13 m. N by W of Antwerp. 

OSSENWEG, a commune of Belgium, in the 
proy. of Brabant. and dep. of Leau. Pop. 105. 

SSERO. See Osrro. 





master on an emergency 10.000 horsemen, but have scareely any 
‘village with more than 100 inhabitants. 

OSSETT, 2 township of Dewsbury p., in York- 
shire, 3} m. W of Wakefield. Area with Gauthorpe, 
3,019 acres. Pop, in 1831, 5,825; in 1851, 6,266, 

OSSI, a village of Sardinia, 3 m. SSE of Sassari. 


1,500, 
POSSIAG, a village of Austrian Tyra, in Carine 
‘on a lake also ealled Ossine, 15 m. WNW of 
Klagenfirth. 

OSSIAN, a township of Alleghany co. in New 
York, U. 8, 244 m. W by S of Albany. Pop. 938. 

OSSIERI. See Ostet. 

OSSIG, a village of Prussian Silesia, 12 m, NNE 
of Liegnitz. Pop. 850. 

OSSIPEE, a township of Carroll co. in New 
Hampshire, U. 8, 52 m. NNE of Concord, with a 
village of the same name, on the W side of Ossipee 
lake. Pop. 2,170.—Also a lake and river in Straf- 
ford co., New pshire. ‘The lake has an area 
of 7,000 acres; and discharges itself by the river 
into the Saco. in Maine, 15 m. E of Lake Ossipee. 

OSSIPEE (Lirrix), a river of Maine, U.S., which 
runs into the Saco, 12 m. below the larger Ossipee. 

OSSLAU, a village of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 3 m. 
NE of Coburg, on the I. bank of the Itz. Pop. 240. 

OSSMANSTEDT, a village of the grand duchy 
of Saxe-Weimar, 6 m. NE of Weimar. 

OSSOGNE, a’ commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Namur, and dep. of Havelange. Pop. 160.—Also 
‘a commune in the prov. of Hainault, and dep. of 


‘Thuillies. Pop. 130. 

OSSOLA, « province of the Sardinian states, in the 
division of Novara; bounded on the N by Switzer 
Jand; on the SE by the prov. of Pallansas and on 
the S by that of Valsesia. It is covered with ramifi- 
ations of the Alps, amongst which lie the valleys of 
Formazza, Antegorio, Bugnanco, Antrona, and An- 
zasca. It is subdivided into 4 mandementi and 64 
‘communi. 

‘OSSOWIEC, a village of Poland, in the obwodie 
and 27 m. SW of Augustowo, on the r. bank of the 
Bobra. 

OSSUN, a town of France, in the dep. of Hautes- 
Pyrenees, 7 m. SW of Tarbes. Pop. 8,016. 

OSSUNA. ‘See Osuxa. 

OSTABAT, a town of France, in. the dep. of 
Basses-Pyrenees, on the Bidouze, 6 m. 8 by W of 
St. Palais. 

OSTALRICK. See Hostaunion. 

OSTANITZA, a town of Albania, in the sanjak 
and 26m. NNW of Joanina. It is a poor town of 
300 houses, occupying a superb site, and has upwards 
of 20 ruined churches. 

OSTAPA, a town of Russia, in the gov.and 36 m. 
W of Poltava, on the r. bank of the Psiol. 

OSTASHKOY, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
110 m. W of ‘Tver, in N lat. 57° 9, E long. 33° 12 
Pop. 7,000, It is nearly surrounded by Lake Selig, 
which communicates with the river Volga by means 
of a canal, and the 
water-earriage to Nov; 
has a trade 1n corn, wood, hides, tallow, wax, honey, 
and sale fish, ‘The chief employments are the mania: 
factare of leather, and the balling of barks for the 
navigation of the 

‘OSTDORE, 2 vilag of ‘Wairtemberg, in the bail. 
and 8 m. NNW of Balli Pop. 950. 

OSTE. a river of Hanover, which rises in the prin- 
ity of Luneburg, in an extensive marsh; flows 
through the provinee of Bremen; and falls into the 
Elbe on the L bank, 8 m. NE of Otterndorf, after a 
NW course of 80 m. 

OSTEN, a 
1 m. NW of 























of Hanover, on the river Ostey 
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OSTEND, or Osrexpe, in Flemish and Dutch 
OosreNvz. a town of Belgium, in the prov. of W. 
Flanders, 1 m. W by N of Bruges, and 25 m. ENE 
of Dunkirk, on the coast, in N lat. 51° 14’, E long. 
2°55’. Pop. in 1835, 12,161; in 1845, 14.506. Its 
old fortifications, a great earthen mound and a moat 
around the town, are still kept up: and the approach 
to it may be rendered very difficult by inundating 
the surrounding country, which is low and perfectly 
level. One large battery, called Fort Wellington, is 
of modern construction. ‘The streets are straight, 
and the houses in general well-built, but deficient 
in height. Their architecture is “ neither Dutch, 
French, nor Flemish, but a mixture of all three;” 
and they are painted with all kinds of gaudy colours. 
In 1834 O. contained 1,403 houses, 57 streets, 5 

juares, 3 churches, and 6 schools. it has no public 

ices of importance except the town-house, and 
the baths on the levee or long rampart originally 
raised to protect the town from inundation by the 
sea. The Western gate, constructed in 1819, forms 
a handsome entrance—The flat shore of Flanders 
has few good harbours: that of O. is reckoned one 
of the best; but it is formed only by the tide enter- 
ing the mouth of a small river, and ships of burden 
‘can only enter at high water. 'A quay has been con- 
str flanking the sides of the passage with ex- 
tensive timber piers. It is cleared at low water by 
opening the sluices, and discharging in a copious 
‘stream the water collected on the land-side during 
the influx of the tide. At the inner extremity of 
the harbour, basins have been constructed for the 
accommodation of the canal boats.—O. bas sugar 
and salt refineries, sailcloth and rope works, distil- 
leries, soap works, and building docks. Its commer- 
cial prosperity was greatest between 1730 and 1794, 
haying then been the residence of a number of mer- 
chants, chiefly English, attracted thither by the pri- 
vilege of trading with India and elsewhere under the 
Austrian flag. On its capture by the French in 
1794 the merchants transferred their business chiefly 





to Hamburg and Copenhagen, and the commerce of 
O. was of little importance for twenty years previous 
to 1814. The number of merchant vessels that en- 
tered the port in 1815 was 700, exclusive of packet- 
boats. In 1883, 581 vessels = 72,943 tons entered 
the port. In 1849, 444 vessels = 48,918 tons en- 
tered, and 401 = 45,608 tons cleared. ‘The trade of 
O. is now chiefly confined to exporting the produce 
of Flanders, and, in retura, supplying it with colonial 
and other foreign goods. ‘The chief articles of ex- 
rt are wheat, clo flax, cattle, tallow, and 
ides. ‘The linens shipped here come mostly from 
Ghent and Bruges, and a good deal of the trade of 
these places passes by way of O. ‘The imports are 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, rum, oak bark, drewoods, 
spices, salt, tallow, Spanish wool, French wines, and 
British cottons. ‘The value of goods placed in the 
bonded warehouses of O. in 1845 was 3,832,000 
franes; in 1848, 1,276,000 fr.—O. is 158 m. from Lon- 
don, and 106 m. by railway from Brussels. It is con- 
nected by an almost continuous line of railway, with 
the principal cities of Germany and Austria, It also 
communicates by a large canal with Bruges and 
Ghent.—In 1372, O. was a mere fishing village. It 
was enclosed with walls in 1445, and regularly forti- 
fied in 1588. 0. is remarkable for a very long and 
obstinate siege, from 1601 to 1604, by the Spaniards, 
to whom it at last capitulated on honourable terms 
after nearly 100,000 men had found a grave within and 
around its walls, In 1798, a detachment of English 
troops landed here, and destroyed the works of the 
Bruges canal; but, the wind shifting before 
could reimbark, their retreat was cut off, and a part 
of them were obliged to surrender to the French, 
In September 1826, the explosion of a powder maga- 
zine seriously damaged the town.—In the subjoined 
chart the entrance to the fort is marked aaa; the 
lighthouse 6; the levee c; the Grande Place d; the 
West gate e; the Quai de Emperenr, ff; the arse- 
nal g; the barracks A; the Ostend canal m mm; the 
railway to Brassels and Cologne nnn. 





























OSTENO, a village of Austrian-Lombardy, in 
the delegation and 15 m. N of Como, district and 
5 m. SW of Porlezza, on the E bank of Lake Lu- 
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OSTE} 
OSTER, a commune of Belgium, in the provi of 
axemburg, and dep. of Odeigne. Pop. 142. 
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OSTER, or Osre, a river of Russia in Europe. in 
the gov. of Tchernigov. It takes its rise in the dis- 
trict and to the SE of Borzna; rans W; passes Ne- 
gin and Kozéletz; and after a course of about 108 m. 
throws itself into the Desna, on the r, bank, at a town 
of the samename, Several towns were founded on its 
banks by Vladimir L—Also a town, eapital of a dis- 
trict in the same gov., 45 m, SSW of Tchernigov, on 
the 1. bank of the Desna, at the confluence of the 
Oster. Pop 2,000. It contains 4 churches, and the 
ruins of several convents and of the ancient dwell- 
ings of its Polish lords. It has. considerable trade 
and extensive fisheries. ‘This town occupies a por- 
tion of the site of the ancient Gorodets, which was 
twice ruined by the Polovtzis. 

OSTERACH, a river of Hohenzollern-Sigmarin- 
gen, which has its source in Wartemberg, and flows 
into the Danube. 

OSTERBERG, a village of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Swabia, to the W of Babenhausen. "Pop. 640. 

OSTERBRUCH, avillage of Hanover, in the gov. 
and 25 m. NW of Stade, and 5 m. SE of Otterndorf. 


700, 
STERBURG, a town of Prnssia, capital of a 
circle ofthe same name, in the prov. of Saxony, re- 
ney and 47 m. N of Magdeburg, on the Uchte. 

op. in 1837, 2,137. It has an hospital, and contains 
a brewery and a distillery of brandy. The circle 
comprises an area of 147 $q.m., and 28,494 inhabi- 





tants. 

OSTERBURKEN, or Osrermanxex, a town of 
Baden, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, amt and 
9 m. SE of Buchen, on the Kirnaubach. Pop. 
(Cath.) 1,106. 

OSTER-CAPPELN, a market-town of Hanover, 
in the goy. and. principality, and 9 m. NE of Osna- 
bruck. Pop. 516. It has a Catholic church. 

OSTERDALEN, a parish of Norway, in the amt 
of Hedemarken, on the Glommen. 

STER-EMS. See Eus. 

OSTERENDE-OTTERNDORF, a parish of Ha- 
nover, in the gov. and 27 m. NW of Stade, and 1 m. 
E of Otterndorf. Pop. 1,320. 

OSTERFELD, a town of Prnssia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, regency and 19 m. SSW of Merseburg. cir- 
cle and’8 m. § of Weissenfels, on a small river. Pop. 
in 1887, 1,179. 

OSTERFINGEN, a village of Switzerland, in the 
cant, and 8 m. WSW of Schaffhausen, and district of 
Unter-Klettgan, Pop. 557. It has mi 

‘OSTERHOFEN, # town of Bavaria, inthe circle 
of Lower Bavaria, presidial and 9 m. NW of Vils- 
hofen, and 18 m. NNE of Landau, on the Danube. 
Pop. 1,100. On an adjacent mountain is an ancient 
church of remarkable structure. 

OSTERHOLZ, a market town of Hanover, in the 
gov. and 39 m. SW of Stade, and 11 m. N of Bre- 
men, near the marsh of Diivels-moor. Pop. 740. 

OSTERIA, a village of the Papal States, in the 
delegation of Forli, on the shore of the Adriatic, SE 














of Rimini, « > 
_ OSTERLAND, an ancient country of Germany, 
in Saxony, between the Saale on the W, and the 


circle of the Erzgebirge on the E, and now com- 
prised in the grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar, and the 
duchies of Saxe- Altenburg and Saxe~-Meiningen. 
Its chief towns were Neustadt-an-der-Orla and Al- 


tenbun 
OSTERNBURG, a parish of the dachy of Olden- 
burg, in the circle and bail., and 1 m. SE of Olden- 
burg. Pop. 1,300. i 
OSTERODE, a town of Hanover. in the gov. and 
36m. SSE of Hildesheim, and principality of Gra- 
ben 21 m, NE of Gottingen, in the Harz moun- 





1845, 5,197. It is enclosed by walls; and has 3 
suburbs, 3 churches, 2 hospitals, and «gymnasium. 
It possesses manufactories of linen, woollen, and eot- 
ton fabries, white lead, nails, needles, wooden ware, 
soap, tobacco, and eomfits, a copper foundery, several 
tanneries, and several breweries and distilleries. In 
the vicinity are quarries of chalk, alabaster, and 
gvpsum.—Also a circle and town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of East Prussia, and regeney of Kénigsberg. 
‘The circle comprises an area of 213 sq. m.. and 
27.496 inhabitants. ‘The town is 75 m. SSW of 
Kinigsberg, at the confluence of the Drewenz with 
the lake of that name. Pop. 2,600. It is enclosed 
by walls, and has 3 suburbs, and 8 Lutheran 
chnirehes. It has manufactories of cloth, hats, and 
of brandy, a saw-mill, and a brewery. 

OSTER-RISOER. or Oxster-nisorer, a town of 
Norway, in the diocese of Christiansand, and amt 
of Nedenaes, on a tongue of land which projects 
into the Cattegat, 24 m. NE of Arendal, and 105 m. 
SW of Christiania. Pop. 1,794. It has a good port, 
and carries on an active trade in wood and iron, In 
the environs are 2 extensive forges. 

OSTERSTADE, a marshy tract in Hanover, in 
the gov. of Stade, duchy of Bremen and bail. of 
Hagen. Tt affords pasturage to large numbers of 
cattle and horses. 

OSTERSUND, a lacn and town of Sweden, in the 
prov. of Jamtland. ‘The laen or administrative prov. 
comprises an area of 435 Swedish sq. m., of which 
ths have an alt. of 721 yds, above sea-level. Pop. 
‘in 1840, 45,769; in 1845, 49,077. It is mountainot 
in the W, towards the confines of Norway, but is 
elsewhere flat. Its produce in grain is insufficient 
for local supply, and pastarage is also scarce. Wood, 
iron, and copper, form its chief productions. It has 
several foundries and saw-mills, and some manufac 
tories of linen and woollen fabrics. ‘The Inen com- 
prises 3 hwrads, 3 fogderi, and 58 parishes—The 
town, which is the cap. of a laen of the same name, 

57 m. NNW of Stockholm, on Lake Stor, oppo- 
site the small island of Froson. Pop. 418. 

OSTERVILLE, a village of Barnstaple township 
and eo, in the state of Massachusetts, U. 8,72 m, 
SSE of Boston, on the E side of Oyster bay. 

OSTERWALD, a village of Hanover, in the prin- 
cipality of Kalenberg, bail. and 4 m. NE of Lauen- 
stein, and 20 m. SSW of Hanover, in a mountainous 
Pop. 860. Tt has a glass-work 
in the vicinity is a coal-mine. 

in the prov. of 
Saxony, reg. and 44 m. WSW of Magdeburg, and 
circle of Halberstadt, on the Ilse. Pop. in 1887, 
3,104. It is enclosed by walls, and has two churches 
‘and an hospital, and manufactories of cloth, linen, 
hats, and hosiery, several tanneries, a brewery, and 
a distillery of brandy. 

OST-FRISE, or Ost-Frrestanp. See Frrestaxp. 

OSTHAMMER, a small seaport town of Sweden, 
in the Iaen and 65 m. NE of Stockholm, on the 
‘Aland’s-Haff, opposite the island of Sodero. Pop. 
550. 


OSTHAUSEN, a village of the duchy of Saxe- 
Meiningen, to the W of Krannickfeld. Pop. 350. 

OSTHEIM, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Upper Rhine, and cant. of Kayserberg, 8 m. N 
of Colmar, on the Techt. Pop. in 1841, 1,869. 

OSTHEIM (Kurs), « village of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Lower Franconia, presidial and 5m. NW 
of Aschaffenl ‘on the r. bank of the Main. Pop. 
860. Cabbage is extensively cultivated in the en- 
virons. 

OSTHEIM (Gross), a village of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Lower Franconia, presidial and 8 m. NNW 
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OSTHEIM-VOR-DER-RHON, a town of the 
|-duchy of Saxe-Weimar, in the principality 
and $9 m. SSE of Eisenach, on the Stren. Pop. 


2,529. It is enclosed by walls, is well-built, and has | siderable 


‘a sinall college and an hospital. It has several spin- 
ning-mills and manufactories of linen, and has some 
trade in wine. In the viemity are the ruins of the 
castle of Lichtenberg. 

OSTHOFEN, a market-town of the grand-duchy 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of the Rhine, on 
the r. bank of the Mahl, 6m. NNW of Worms, and 
28 m, SSE of Mayence, on the Rhine. Pop. 2,740. 
Tt has a sulphoreous spring. ; 

OSTLA, a town of the Papal states, situated on 
the L. bank of the S branch of the Tiber, near its in- 
fiux into the Mediterranean, 13 m. SW of Rome, in 
N lat. 41° 45°. Pop. 200. It is unhealthy, from the 
vicinity of the Pontine and other marshes. In the 
neighbom ‘are extensive salt-works. 0. was 
originally founded in 634 n.c. It was situated at the 
mouth of the Tiber, and as the supplies for the eapi- 
tal arrived by the river, it was of importance to im- 
Prove the navigation, and to provide for the shelter 
of the fleet which usually Jay in the roadstead. 
Accordingly the emperor Claudius determined to 
construct @ new harbour, entirely independent of the 
river, but at the same time having a connection with 
it. ‘The general plan of this work, as deseribed by Sue- 
tonius, consisted of an extensive outer harbour, formed 
by two artificial moles, each projecting about 1,900 
ft. into the sea, enclosing a space of about 130 acres. 
Between the extremities of the moles was situated 
another detached mole, which formed a breakwater, 
supported a lighthouse, and gave two entrances to 
the harbour, across which chains could be drawn to 
form a closed port in time of war. A small inner 
harbour was also constructed, in which vessels could 
always remain afloat. ‘This covered about 7 acres, 
and communicated with the Tiber by means of two 
parallel canals furnished with stop-gates, in order 
that the water of the river might be turned through 
the harbour for scouring’ away the muds, or for 
other purposes. The walls of the moles were con- 
structed upon arches, so as to give free access to 
the current; but at the same time they were sufii- 
ciently solid to break the sea, and to produce tran- 
guilty within, ‘This was very necessary; for, from 

¢ geological condition and the geographical po- 
sition of O. the coast was subject to constant ad- 
vance from the alluvial deposit brought down by the 
‘Tiber. By this means a delta has constantly been 
in. progress of formation, and in the course of 2,480 
years the line of shore has advanced about 3 m. 600 
Yds. All the attempts to improve the entrance of 
the Tiber were by this deposit rendered completely 
abortive. Eventually the ports of Claudius and of 
‘Trajan suffered the same fate; and although the 
works at O. were considered by the Romans as their 
greatest labour, they were of necessity abandoned, 
and the harbour of Centum Cella or Civita-Veechia 
‘was constructed as a substitute. The site of the an- 
cient O. was a little elevated above the surrounding 
sand and marshes, It is now marked by heaps of 
rnined buildings. ‘The modern fort or castle consists 
of 3 lofty but ruinous brick towers, united by a cur- 
tain, and surrounded by a ditch. 

OSTIAKS, a people of Siberia. forming a considerable 
ton of the native race by which that region is 
Fait ant ertend onheurd sang hat river to te heater 
the Samoiedes. Another larze section are scattered along 
aks of he Jeniseh ‘The 0. are generally rather under than 
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OSTIANO, a town of Austrian Italy, in the deleg, 
of Mantua, on the 1. bank of the Oglio, 13 m. NE of 
Cremona. Pop. 5,400. 

OSTIEN (Sars), a village of France, in the dep. 
of Hante-Loire, cant. and 8m, NE of Saint-Julien- 
de-Chapteuil. Pop. 1,480. 

OSTIGLIA, a village of Anstrian Italy, in the 

roy. of Mantua, on the N bank of the Po, near the 
junction of the Mincio, 12 m. SW of Legnago. It 
represents the ancient Hostilia Vicus. 

OSTIZ, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 9m, 
NNE of Pampeluna. Pop. 300. 

OSTR, a river of Russia, which rises in the gov. of 
Smolensk, and joins the Soja on the 1. bank, at 
Kholm, after a SW course of 70 m. 

OSTRACH, a village of the principality of Hoh- 
enzollern-Sigmaringen, 12 m. SE of Sigmaringen, on 
the Oster, 2 small affluent of the Danube. Pop. 
1,100. Tn 1799, a French army under Jourdan was 
defeated here by the Austrians under the archduke 
Charles. 

OSTRAU, or Ostrawa, a town of Moravia, on an 
inland in the river Mare, 7 m. SSW of Hradiach, 

140. 

STRAU (Mamniscn), a village of Moravia, 6 m, 
SSW of Oderberg, on the J, bank of the Ostrawitan. 
Pop. 1,690, 

OSTRAWITZA, a river of Mo 
on the frontiers of Hungury, and 
the r, bank, 2 m. N of Mabrisch-Ostraw, after a 
NNW course of 40 m. 

OSTRITZ, a town of Saxony, on the Queiss, 7m. 
8 of Gols on the 1 bank of the Nets, Pop. 

OSTRO (Port), a cape on the coast of Dalmatia, 
18 m. NW of Catiaro, in N lat. 42° 28', long. 18° 
81’, at the W entrance of the gulf of Cattaro. 

OSTROG, a town of Russian Poland, in the gov. 
of Volhynia, on the 1. bank of the Vallia, an affluent 
of the Goryn, 120 m. ENE of Lemberg. Pop. 6,400. 
It is the see of the Greek archbishop of Volhynia aud. 
Jitomir, It has several Greck and Roman Catholic 
churches, a priory of the order of Malta, a college of 
Jesuits, and a military school. Its annual fairs are 
well-attended. ‘The surrounding district is fertile 
and well-wooded. 

OSTROGOISK, a town of Rassia, in the gov. and 
60 m. $ of Voronetz, on the 1. bank of the Sosna, in 
N lat. 51°40’. Ir contains 11,000 inhabitants, a part 
of whom are Cossacks. It contains 10 churches, and 
a number of shops and magazines. At the fairs held 
here, great numbers of horses and oxen, brought 
hither from different parts of the Ukraine, are bought 
for the markets of Moscow and St, Petersburg, ‘Tal- 
Jow forms an important article of traffic. 

OSTROLENKA, « town of Poland, on the 
bank of the Narew, 21m. WSW of Lomza, Pop. 
1,698, chiefly Jews.’ On the 25th February 1806, 9 
corps of Russians saffered a severe loss here, ino 
action with the French ; and here also, in 1831, the 
Poles obtained an advantage over the Russians. 

OSTROPOLE, a village of Russian Poland, in the 
gov. of Volhynia, on the 1. bank of the Slutsh, 60 m. 
SW of Jitomir. "Pop. 1,142. 

OSTROSATZ, a town of Bosnia, in the sanj, i 
38 m. W of Bagna-Luka, on the 1. bank of the Unna,— } 

OSTROTCHATZ, a town of Bosnia, in the. pp) 
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zegovina, 9 m.N of Mostar, on the 1. bank of the 
Narenta. . 

OSTROY, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 36 m. 
S of Pskov, situated Shed on an island in the river 
Yelikaje, and partly on the x. bank of the stream. 


Pop. 900, 

‘OSTROVA, an island of the Danube, belonging 
to the military or frontier part of the Banat of Tem- 
esvar, 12 m. below Semendria.—Also a town of 

aropean Turkey, in the sanj. of Monastir, on a 
small lake 45 m. of Salonika. 

OSTROVETZ, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
30m, ESE of Vilna. 

OSTROVIZZA, a town of Dalmatia, in the co. 
and 21 m, ESE of Zara. 

OSTROVNO, a village of Russian Lithuania, on 
she Southern Dvina, 17 m. W of Vitebsk. 

OSTROVSKUIA, a village of Russia, near the 
confluence of the Don and the Medvieditza, in the 
Don Cossacks territory. 

OSTROW, a town of Prussian Poland, 49 m. NE 








of Breslau. Pop. 4,500.—Also a town of Poland, 22 
m. NE of Lublin, on the r. bank of the Tysmienica. 
Pop. 1,500.—Also a village of Poland, in the ob- 
wodie and 26 m. SE of Ostrolenka. Pop. 580. 

OSTROWIEG, a village of Poland, in the obwo- 
die and 9 m. N of Opatow, on the 1. bank of the 
Kamiena. Pop. 1,000. 

OSTROWNOJE, a Russian settlement, consistin 
of a few huts surrounded by a palisade, on an islan 
in the Lesser Aniuj, in N Int, 68°, E long. 196° 10. 
‘A great annual fair is held here in the month of 
February, at which Russian merchants 
‘tobueco, hardware, and beads for fars and walrus- 
teeth with the Tschuktschi. 

OSTRUMJA, or SrnonseA, a town of Turkey, in 
the sanjak and 60 m. SSW of Ghiustendil, near the 
r.bank of the Radovitz. Pop. 1,500. In the neigh- 
bourhood are hot and cold baths. 

OSTUNI, a town of Naples, in the 
Otranto, 30’ m. NE of Taranto, and. wit 
the Adriatic. Pop. 6,000, It is the see of a bish 
but is remarkable for little except the number of its 
churehes and convents. Its Latin name was Hostu- 
num or Speluncee. 

OSUNA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 36 m. 
ESE of Seville. Pop. 17,556. It is situated at the 
foot of a hill that sereens it to the eastward, and the 
summit of which is occupied by an old castle. ‘The 
streets are wide and well-paved, and the honses par- 
ticularly good. It contains a university which was 
suppressed in 1824, and 14 convents; but has little 
| ornotrade. ‘The vicinity is fruitful in olives and 

corn, and is nearly level in surface all the way to 
Seville. It is the Urso or Ursorum of the 
Romans. 

OSVEIA, a town of Rassia, in the gov. and 100 
m. NW of Vitebsk. 

OSWALD (Suen), a village of Austria, in the 
‘Mahl circle, 4 m. E of Freystadt. 

OSWALDKIRK, a parish in the N. R. of York- 
shire, 3}:m. S of Helmsley. Area with Ampleforth, 


8,573 acres. Pop. in 1831, 400; in 1851. 428. 
‘OSWALDTWISTLE, « township in Whalley p., 
co.-palatine of Lancaster, 3 m. ESE of Blackburn. 
Area 4,770 acres. Pop. in 1831, 5,897; in 1851, 
7,654. The cotton manufacture gives employment 
toa number of the inhabitants. 
‘ATCHIE, a river of St. Lawrence co., 
‘New York, U. S., which runs into the St. Lawrence 
at after a NW course of 120 m—Also 
a township of St. Lawrence co., 16 m. W of Canton. 


PR WEG ‘s 
sWEGO, a river of New York. U. S. which has 
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; | Bars, 24 m. WSW of Kremnite. 


throngh Oneida lake; and after a very tortuons 
course of 18 m. it receives the Seneca, besides the 
waters of several smaller streams and many small 
lakes, and flows NW to Lake Ontario. ‘At the 
mouth of the river there is a good harbour; but it 
has falls near its mouth which prevent its navigation, 
A canal 62 ft, wide, and 7 ft. deep, has been carried 
pest the falls—Also a county in the N part of New 
‘ork, U. 8. Area 923 sq.m. Pop, in 1840, 43,619; 
in 1850, 62,150. Its chief towns are O. and Pulaski. 
—The town and port of O. lies on both sides of the 
river of the same name, at its entrance into Lake 
Ontario, 160 m. WNW of Albany. It is regularly 
aid out in streets 100 ft. wide; and its two parts are 
connected by a bridge 700 ft. in length, .A canal 
connects it with the Erie canal at eer A pier 
1,219 ft. in length is run out into the lake, and the 
depth of water within it is from 10 to 20 ft. 
OSWEIL, a village of Wirtemberg, 1 m. E of 
Ludwigsburg, near the I. bank of the Neckar. Pop, 


1,100. 
OSWESTRY, a parish and borongh of the co. of 
Selop, 171 m. NW of London, and 18 m. NW of 
Shrewsbury. ‘The parish comprises the townships of 
Llanforda, Trefarelwdd, Pontregaer with Llynymon, 
Maesbury, Morton with Cricieth, Middleton, Aston, 
Hisland ‘with Wooton, Weston, Iweeney, and ‘Tre 
flach with Tresound. | Area 15,703 acres, Pop. in 
1831, 8,581; in 1851, 8,796.—The town, an ancient 
municipality, was at one time the chief flannel mart 
for North Wales; but the Shrewsbury merchants 
removed the mart to Shrewsbury in 1621, by refusing 
to attend at O. It had a pop. of 4,817 in 1851. 
‘The name of O. is connected with some of our earli- 
est historical transactions. 

OSWIECZYM, or Auscuw1t, a village of Guli- 
cia, on the r. bank of the Sola, near its junction with 
the Vistula, 15 m. WNW of Wadowice. 

OSYTH-CHICK (Sarvr), a parish of Essex, 11 
m. SE of Colchester. Area 9,671 acres. Pop. 1,696, 

‘OSZLAN, a town of Hungary, in the com. of 




















OTABALO, or Oravato, a town and district of 
Ecuador, in the dep. of Imbabu. It ix 12 leagues 
long from NW to SE, and contains 8 towns or vil- 
Inge, the lands of which are lid out in plantations 

‘ncipally of sugar-cane. Wheat and barley thrive 
Pel; poo black cattle, and horses are reared in 
numbers; and quantities of butter and cheese are 
exported. ‘The native Indians are industrious, weay- 
ing cottons, bed furniture, and earpets of brilliant 
colours.—The town is situated 3) m. NNE of Quito, 
in N lat. 0° 14. Pop. 15,000, ‘The inhabitants 
manufacture cotton stufis. 

‘OTAGO. See article New Zeatann, p. 557. 

OTAHA, one of tle Society islands, in the 8. Pa- 
cific ocean, situated to the N of Ulietea, surrounded 
with a reef of rocks, but has 4 good harbour on the 
E. Its N end is in 8 lat. 16° 33, W long, 151° 38°. 

OTAHEITE. See Tamm. 

OTAKI, a town of Russia in Europe, in the prov. 
of Bessarabia, district and 60 m. E of Khotin, and 3 
m. SW of Mohilev, near the r. bank of the Dniester, 


Pop. 1,500. 

“GLAMATE, « town of Mexico, in the state of 
Sonora, 80 m. S of Sinaloa, near the entrance of the 

jnto the gulf of Califorsia, 
‘AVALO. See Orawato. an 

OTCHAKOY, a village and port of Russia in Eu- 
rope, in the gov. and 60 m. W of Kherson, and dist. 
of Tiraspol, 42 m. ENE of Odessa, on the r. bank of 
the Dnieper, at its entrance into the Black sea. 
Since the destruction of its Citadel it has greatly 
sunk in importance; and since the founding of Odessa 
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‘Turkish buildings have given place to “some Rus- 
sian cabins, and about 50 miserable shops.” Its 
fortress, now dismantled, was the object of repeated 
struggles between the Turks and Russians in the 
latter half-of the last cent. In 1788 it was taken by 
the Russians under Potemkin, after a siege of six 
months, during which upwards of 40,000 men fell 
within and around its walls. 

‘CHERSK, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Perm, dist. and 9 m. SW of Okhantsk. It 
has extensive iron-works. 

OTEGO, a creek of the state of New York, U.S. 
which has its source in Burlington, Otsego co., and 
empties itself into the E branch of Susquehanna 
river.—Also a township of Otsego co. in the same 
state, 22 m. SW of Cooperstown. It is partly hilly, 
and is drained by Otsdawa creck and Susquehanna 
river. Pop. 1,919. It has a village containing 300 
inhabitants. 

OTEIZA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Na- 
varra, partido and 9 m. ESE of Estella, and 21m. 
SW of Pamplona, ina valley of the Solana. Pop. 732. 

OTEO, a town’ of Spain, in the prov. of Alava, 
and partido of La Guardia, 18 m. SE of Vittoria, on 
the I. bank of the Ega. Pop. 167. 

OTEPPE, adepartment and commnne of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Liege and arrond. of Huy, watered 


by the Burdinnah. - Pop. 600. 

OTERO (Et), a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 
the prov. and 24m, WNW of Toledo, and partido of 
Escalona, ona mountain. Pop. 154. 

OTERO-DE-CENTENOS, 1 town of Spain, in 
Leon, in the prov. and 48 m. NW of Zamora, and 
partido of Puerla-de-Sanabria, in a well-watered and 
salubrious locality. 

ER 


















in the pro and partido and 15m. SSW 
of Segovia, at the foot of the Sierra-de-Guadarrama, 
in a cold and sterile locality. Pop. 696. It has a 
parish church and  eustom-honse. 

_ OTERO -DE-LAS-DUENAS, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and partido and 15 m. WNW of Leon. 
Pop. 180. It has a convent. 

. OTERO-DE-MEY, o town of Spain, in Galicia, 
in the prov. and partido and 6 m. NW of Lugo. 


Pop. 176. 
_ OTERO-DE-SORIEGO, a town of Spain, in Leon, 
in the prov, and 24m. N of Zamora, and partido of 
een Pop. 116. 

, A parish in Kent. 3$ m.N of Seven- 
Onks, on the Hi bank of the Defeor Aves 2,852 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 746; in 1851, 837. 

OTHAM, a parish in Kent, 2}'m. SE by E of 
Maidstone, on a branch of the Medway. Area 947 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 944; in 1851, 887. ¢ 
, OTHAM, a river of France, which has its sonree 
in the dep. of the Moselle, at Norroy-le-Sec, and 8 
m. WN of Briey; flows into the dep. of the Mense; 
separates it for some distance from the dep. of the 
Moselle; and after a total course of about 24 m. 
unites with the Chiers, on the 1. bank, a little below 
Montmed: 

OTHE, an ancient district of France, in Cham- 
pagne, in the Senonais, now comprised in the depart- 
ments of the Yonne and Aube. Aix-en-Othe was 
one of its chief places. 

. OTHEE, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. and arrond. of Liege. Pop. 987. 
OTHERY, a parish in Somersetshire, 4m. NW 
Area 1, 


by N of Lan 
‘EN, a village of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of Argovia, dist. and 1} m. ENE of Louis. 
burg, and 9 m. E of Asrau,on the Bunz. Pop. 360, 
Cretinism prevails in the locality. 
OTHRYS (Mouytatss). See Hzzxovo. 
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OTIS, a township of Hancock co., in the state of 
Maine, U.S. It contains several large ponds which 
discharge themselves into Blue-hill bay and the 
Penobscot river. Pop. in 1840, 88.—Also a town- 
ship of Berkshire co., in the state of Massachusetts, 
15 m. SE of Lenox. It is hilly, and is drained by 
the head branches of Farmington and Westfield 
rivers. Pop. 1,177. 

OTISCO, a lake of the state of New York, U.S, 
in the W part of Onondaga co. It is 5 m. long, and 

m, wide; and discharges itself by Nine Mile creek 
into Onondaga lake.—Also a township of Onondaga 
co. in the same state, 138 m. W by N of Albany. 
‘The surface is hilly; but it has a lonmy soil, and is 
generally well cultivated. On the W it is bordered 
by a lake of the same name, and is drained by its 
outlet Nine-Mile creek. Pop. in 1840, 1,906. It 
has a village containing abont 100 inhabitants— 
Also a township of Ionia co., in the state of Michi- 
gan. Pop. 212, 

SFIELD, a township of Cumberland co, in 
the state of Maine, U. 8. 71m. SSW of Augusta, 
It has a fertile soil; and is drained by Crooked river, 
an affluent of Sebago pond. Pop. in 1840, 1.807. 

OTLEY, a parish in Suffolk, 6 m, NW of W 
bridge. Area 2,157 acres. Pop. in 1881, 616; in 
1851. 616—Also a parish and market-town in the 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 28 m. WSW of York. 
comprises the chapelries of Baildon, Burley, and 
Denton, with the townships of Bramhope, Salil 
Farnley, Hawksworth, Lindley, Menstone, Newhall 
with Clifton, Orley, Poole, and Little Timble, Area 
22,799. Pop. 831, 10,163; in 1851, 12,885. The 
church is a spacious and elegant edifice, and contains 
some interesting monaments, ‘The town is situated 
in a highly-cultivated valley, watered by the Wharfe; 
its old thatched houses are disappearing, and the 
place is rapidly improving. ‘The woollen and cotton 
trade employ collectively upwards of 1,200 hands 
within the p. 

OTMATE, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Silesia, regency and circle of Oppeln. 

OTOMACOS, or Oromacs, a tribe of Indians, who inhabit the 
plains and forests to the W of the Orinoco, in Venezucla, in the 
prov, of Achaguas. between the Meta and Apure. ‘These Indians 
are of nomadic habits, are ignorant of agriculture, and subsist on 
gum, roots, Insects, reptiles, and on a species of earth. The earth 
which the O. eat is a soft unctuous clay, a true potter's clay of a 
yellowish-grey colour due to a little oxide of iron. They seek 
for it in particular ‘on the banks of the Orinoco and the 
Meta, and select it with care. They distinguish the taste of one 
kind of earth from that of another, and do not consider all clays: 
‘as equally agreeable to eat. They knead the earth into balls of 
abont 5 or 6 inches diameter, which they burn or roast by ® 
weak fire until the outside assumes a reddish tint. ‘The balls are 
Temolstened when about to be eaten, Tt isa proverb even among 
‘the most distant of the nations living on the Orinoco, wi 
Soaking of anything very unclean, to say it is “so dirty that the 

tomacs eat it.” Humboldt says: * We found heaps of balls in 
their buts, piled up in pyramids 3 or 4 ft. high. It is absolutely. 
false that the earth is steatitic, and contains magnesia, Van 

iuelin did not discover any traces of this earth in it: but he 

and that it contained more silex than alamin, and 3 or 4 
cent. of lime. ‘The O. do not eat every kind of clay indifferently; 

vial beds oF strata that contain the most 
nous: the smoothest to the feel ‘The savage re- 
gards everything as nourishing that Shey hunger; when, 
therefore, you inquire of an O. on what 
two months shen the river is the highest, he shows you his 
halls of clayey earth: this he calls hi 
can ® 





























contrary, extremely robust, 
and puffed op, The 

to verify. The O.. doring some months, eat daily three qua 
ofa pound of elay slightly hardened by fire, without their 
boing sensibly aected by it. They moisten the earth 
‘when they are going to swallow it, It has not been possible 
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hitherto with precision how moch nutritious vegetable or 
‘animal matter the Indians take in a week at the same thine: but 
it ls certain that they attribute the sensation of satiety whieh 
they feel, to the clay, and not to the wretched aliments which 
they take with itoceasionally. ‘No phy ‘being 
‘entirely insulated, it may be Interesting to examine several aua- 
ogous phenomena, which Ihave been able to collect. T observed 
every where within the torrid zone, in a great number of indivi- 
uals, chiliren, women, and sometimes even full-zrown men, an 
inordinate and alsnost irresistible desire of swallowing earth: not 
an alkaline or calcareous earth, to neutralize acid Jaices, but a fat 
flay, unctuous, and exhaling astrong smell. Te is often found ne- 
to tie the ehildren's hands, or to confine them, to prevent 
their eating earth, when the rain ceases to fall. At the village of 
Banco, on the bank of the river Magdalena, I saw the Indian wo- 
ten who makepottery continually swallowing great pleces of clay. 
‘Negroes on the coast of Guinea delight In eating a yellowish 
earth, whieh the fare taken 
ijoyment: but 


ire for themsel 
Uetrimental to their health. They say, ‘that the 
‘earth of the West Indies is not so easy of digestion as that of 
‘their country." In the Indian archipelago, atthe island of Java, M. 
ea, between Surabays and Samarang, Ute sqcare 
‘and reddish cakes exposed tosale. These cakes, called fanaainpo, 
‘were cakes of clay, slightly baked, which the’natives eat with 
Appetite. M. Leschenanit, one of the naturalists of the expedi- 
tion under the command. of Captain Baudin, bas published some 
‘curious detalls on the tanaampo, or ampo, of the Javanese. *The 
reddish and somewhat ferruginous clay," he says * which the in- 
habitants of Java are fond of eating occasionally, ts spread on a 
plate of fron, and baked, after having been rolled into little eylin- 
ders in the form of the bark of cinnamon. In this state it takes 

‘sold in the pabitc 

hhas a peculiar taste, which Is owing to the torrefaction; i is very 
absorbent, and adheres to the tongue, whicl It dries. In general 
itis only the Javanese women ‘either in the 
ime of thelr jor in onler to grow thin; the want of 
Deing Kind of tenuty inthis county. The use of 
{his earth fa fatal to health: the women lose thelr appetite imper- 
disgust « very small quan- 


javes who 





who eat the am 





in portions, 

ese cceneay Cee Goldberry had seen the Negroes in 
Toes te ee eee eee 
‘and which also was a white and friable steatite. 

OTOQUE, a small island of New Granada, in the 
bay of Panama, and dep. of Istmo, in N lat. 8° 30° 
85”. and W long. 79° 80° 28”. 

OTRADA, a village of Russia in Europe, in the 

gov. of Saratov and district of Tzaritzyn, on the Yelt- 
chanka. It is inhabited by Germans, who employ 
themselves in the culture of the vine, tobacco, and 
mnstard. 
_ OTRANGE, a commune and village of Belginm, 
in the prov. of Limburg, arrond, aud 4 m. SSW of 
‘Tongres, watered by the Juer or Geer. Pop. 345. It 
has a flour-mill. 

OTRANTO, Terra v'Orraxto, or PRovixcta-Di- 
Lecce, a peninsular district forming the SE extre- 
mity of the kingdom of Naples, and of Italy, and ly- 
ing betwixt the parallels of 39° 47’, and 40° 52’ N, 
It is bounded on the NW by the prov. of Terra-de- 
Bari; on the NE by the Adriatic; on the E by the 
straits of Otranto; on the SE by the Ionian sea; 
on the § by the gulf of Taranto; and on the W by 
the prov. of Basilicato. It has a superficial extent 
of 2,504 Italian sq. m., with a pop. in 1820 of 314,216; 
in 1844 of 396,899, of whom about 50,000 were 
Greeks and Arnauts. It is traversed by a low cal- 
careous an eastern branch of the Southern 
Apennines, which separates the streams flowing to 
the Adtiaic from of the gulf of Taranto. 

and mountainous, this prov. is fer- 
diet baat severely from want of water. The 
most important production is olives, whole for- 
ests of which grow wild; cotton of three species, 
tobacco, vines, and fruit, especially almonds and figs, 
are likewise raised; and the rearing of bees and silk- 
worms forms an of attention. The hilly na- 
ture of the ground is favourable to pasturage, and 














Ng extent of sea-coast to fishing. A large number 





of mules and asses are reared. ‘The prov. i 
vided into the districts of Lecce, Taranto, Brindi 
and Gallipoli. 

O'rnaxto, a town and port in the Neapolitan 
province to which it gives name, situated on the 
‘Adriatic, in N lat. 40°, E long. 18° 29, 24 m. SE of 
Lecce. Pop. 1,600. It'is tolerably fortified, but is 
ill built, and daily falling into ruin. Its harbour is 
indifferent, but some trade in olive-oil, fruits, and 
horses is condncted from it. Its castle, celeb 
in the annals of romance, is “a fort of no consider- 

ble extent or power, but not entirely deficient in 
picturesque beanty.” [Craven] It occupies the site 








to | of the ancient Hydruntum. In 1810, Fouche, Bona~ 


partes minister of pic, reeived the title of duke 
of 0. 
OTRANTO (Caro pi), a cape of Italy, on the 
coast of the Adriatic, a few miles SE of the town of 
Otranto, in N lat. 40° 6° 15 
OTRAR, or Fanas, a town of Khokan, situated 
upon the r. bank of the Sibun, 90 m. NW of Tunkat. 
Tt was formerly a place of considerable importance, 
and it is generally stated that Timur died at this 








place. 

OTRICOLI, a town of the Papal states, in the 
deleg. and 26 m. SSW of Spoleto, situated on a hill 
near the I. bank of the Tiber. Pop. 800, ‘The re- 
mains of the ancient Ocriculum, from which it takes 
its name, lie scattered along the banks of the Tiber. 

OTSEGO, a county in the central part of New 
York, U.S.’ Area 892 sq.m. It is watered by the 
Susqnehannah, and the Cherryvalley, Butternut, and 
Otsego erecks, Its cap. is Cooperstown. Pop. mm 
1840, 49.628; in 1850, 48,746.—Also a township in 
the co. of the same name, 66 m. W of Albany, to the 
W of Otsego lake, a sheet of water 9m. in length, 
and from 1 to 2 m. broad, from which the Susque- 
hannah issues.—Also a township in Allegan co., in 
Michigan, 149 m. W by N of Detroit, Pop. 480. 

OTSELIC, a township of Chenango co, New 
York, U.S, 15 m. NW of Norwich. Pop. 1.621.— 
‘Also’ river of the state of New York, which joins 
the Toughnioga, after a course of 43 m. 

OTSHAKOV. See Orcnaxor. 

OTSQUAGA CREEK, a river of New York, U.S., 
which flows into the Mohawk, after a course of 25 m. 

OTTAJANO, a town of Naples, 12 m. E of the 
city of Naples, at the NE base of Vesuvius. It has a 
castle and 3 churches. Pop. 1,500. 

OTTANGE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Moselle, 9m. NW of Thionville. Pop. 1,450. It 
has iron furnaces and foundries. 

OTTAWA, Urawa, or Gnaxpr-Rivienr, a great 
river of Canada, which issues from Lake Temisean- 
ning, bat has its remotest sources nearly 100m. beyond 
that lake, in the highlands which separate the basin 
of Hudson's bay from that of the St. Lawrence; and 
flows in a SSE’ course of upwards of 400 m. to the 
Se. Lawrence. separating, throughout neatly its whole 
course, Upper Canada on the W, from Lower Canada 
on the E. A little below its outlet from Lake ‘Tem- 
scanning, it receives the large tribute of the 
Montreal on its r. bank; and under the el 
46° 40;, it receives on the same bank the Little River 
issuing from Turtle lake. At the Allumettes, under 
the parallel of 46°, it divides into two channels 
which enclose between them an island 15 m. long, by 
Zin. in breadth; and the S channel expanding below 
the falls and rapids forms the Lac-des-Allumettes. 
‘About 12 m. below the rennion of the two channels, 
it bifareates, and forms sn island 20 m. in 
Tength, with an breadth of 7m. Under the 
parallel of 45° 30/, it begins to expand into the Lac- 
Jee-Chats, about 15 m. in length, by 1 m. in breadthy 
ind 6 m. below the falls of the Chats, which ‘are 
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from 16 to 20 ft. in height, it expands into Lake 
Chaudiére, a sheet of water 18 m. in length, and 5 
m, in breadth. Issuing from the SE end of the 
lake, it forms a series of rapids, till it reaches the 
Chandidre falls, the principal of which is 60 ft. in 
height. Below the latter falls, the river is navi- 
gable for steamboats 60 m.to the Long Sault at 
Grenville. Below this point it continues at in 

rapid and of difficult navigation, until it expands 
into the lake of the ‘Two Mountains, a wide opening 
which unites with that expanse of the St. Lawrence 
which contains the island of Montreal. Its lower 
rapids are now avoided by a canal on the N bank of 
the river, and it is rendered navigable for about 90 
m. Passengers ascending the river from Montreal, 
take coach to La Chine; thence go by steamer to 
Point Fortune; thence by stage to Lorignal; an 
thence by steamer to Bytown at the foot of the 
Chandiére falls. 

OTTAWA, a county of Lower Canada, in the 
district of Montreal, skirted on the SW by the river 
of that name, and stretching from the parallel of 45° 
‘84 to that of 47° 54’, Pop. in 1844, 12,434. 

OTTAWA DISTRICT, a district of Upper Can- 
ls comprising the cos. of Prescott and Russell, and 
bounded by the Ottawa river on the N. Its principal 
villages are Hawkesbury, Caledonia, and Huttsfield. 

Pop. in 1848, 10,364, 
OLTBORGEN, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
and 45.m. SE of Minden, on the Nethe. Pop. 500. 

OTTENAL, a village of Baden, on the Murg, 7 
m. ESE of Rastadt. 

OTTENBACH, a village of Switzerland, in the 
cant, of Zurich, on the Reuss, 9 m. SW of Zurich. 
Pop. 1.169. 

OTTENBEUREN, a village of Bavaria, 42 m, 
SW of Augsburg. Pop. 1,500. It has fine church 
and castle. 

OTTENBOURG, « department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant and arrond. of 
Louvain, watered by the Dyle. Pop. 907. 

OTTENHAUSEN, a vilinge of Austria, 6 m. SSE 
of Grieskirchen, on an aftiuent of the Traun. 

OPTENHEIM, a village of Baden, on the Rhine, 
7m. WNW of Labr, 

OTTENSCHLAG, a town of Lower Austria, 8 m. 
SSE of Zwettel. 

OTTENSEN, a village of Denmark, in the duchy 
of Holstein, 2 m. W of Altona. Pop. 1,500. ‘The 
poet Klopstock was buried here. 

OTTENSHEIM, a town of Austria, on the L 
bank of the Danube, 6 m. WNW of Lintz, on an 
acclivity surmounted by a castle, Pop. 1,200. 
Alum and coal are mined in the ‘ate 

OTTENSTEIN, a town of the duchy of Bruns- 
wick, near the L bank of the Weser, 6 m. SW of 
Bodenwerder. Eow 1002 Also tomnot Praxis, 
in the bail. of Munster, and principality of Salms, 
32 m. WNW of Munster. Pop. ‘an 

OLTER, a river of Devonshire, which rises on 
Blackdown, and flows by a SSW course of 25 m. to 
the sea, 5 m. E of the mouth of the Ex. 

OTTER BAY, a bay on the S'coast of Newfound- 
land, between Bear-bay and Swift-bay. 

OTTERBERG, a town of Bavaria, 5 m. N of 
Kaiserslautern. Pop. 1,400. 

OTTERBOURNE, a parish in Southamptonshire, 
44 m. SSW of Winchester. Area 1,508 ucres. Pop. 
im 1831, 583; in 1851, 596. 

OTTERBURN-WARD, a township in Elsdon p, 
county of Northumberland, 20 m. N by W of Hex- 
ham, on the N bank of the Reed. Area 8,517 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 385; in 1851, 415. The village is 
pleasantly situated at the foot of a steep hill. It is 








Celebrated as the scene of a desperate contest in 





1888, betwixt the English and Scots, under Pi 
Ter icesl Douglas ia which tho former was taken 
prisoner. and the latter was killed. 

OTTER CREEK, a river of Vermont, U. 8, 
which rises in Mount Tabor, on the W side of the 
Green mountains, runs N about 90 m., and falls into 
Lake Champlain, at Ferrisburgh. ‘There are large 
falls in this river at Middlebury, Weybridge, and 
Vergennes. Between these falls the current is slow, 
and the river is navigable for the largest boats. ‘The 
souree of this river approaches within 80 ft. of the 
‘head-waters of the Hudson river, which rans ina 
contrary direction. It is navigable for sloops to 
Vergennes 6 m.—Also a river of Kentucky, which 
rans into the Ohio, in N lat. 87° 46’.—Also a river 
of Virginia, which runs into the Staunton, in N lat, 

5a 


OTTERDEN, a parish in Kent, 12 m. E by S of 
Maidstone. The village consists of a few houses 


scattered over different parts of what is called Otter- 
den-street. Area 1,434 acres. Pop. in 1851, 181. 
OTTERFORD, a parish in Somersetshire, 6} m. 
S of Taunton. Area 2,387 acres. Pop. i 1831, 
406; in 1851, 461. 
OTTERGEM, 8 commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
31. 


of E. Flanders, arrond. of Termonde. Pop. 

OTTERHAM, « parish in Cornwall, 6 
N of Camelford.’ Area 3,262 acres. Pop. i 
227; in 1851, 198. 

OTTERHAMPTON, a parish in Somersetshire, 5 
m. NW of Bridgewater, on the W bank of the Parret. 
Area 1,117 acres. Pop. in 1881, 240; in 1851, 210. 

OTTERINGTON (Norma), a parish in the N. Re 
of Yorkshire, 3m. S of Northallerton, containing 
the townships of Thornton-le-Beans, Thoruton-le- 
Moor, and North O, Area 3,626 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 617 ; in 1851, 667. 

OTTERING TON (Sova), a parish in the NR 
of Yorkshire, 4 m. S by E of Northallerton. Area 
1,414 acres. Pop. in 1831, 241; in 1851, 412. 
the summits of the Blue ridge, 
inia, U. S., 100 m. W of Richmond. ‘The E 
peak is 3,104 fe, and the W, 2,946 ft. above sea-level. 

OTTER RIVER, a river of Louisiana, U. 8, 
which joins the Arkansas —Also a river which rises 
on the E side of the Rocky mountains, and falls into 
the Yellowstone. 

OTTERNDORE, « town of Hanover, in the 
district of Hadeln, duchy of Bremen, on the Medem, 
26 m. NW of Stade. Pop. 1,800. 

OTTEROE, an island off the W coast of Norway, 
in N lat. 62°43". Tt is 11m, in length. 

OTTERSBERG, a town of Hanover, in the duchy 
of Bremen, on the r. bank of the Wiimme, 17 m. 
ENE of Bremen, Pop. 1,000. : 

OTTERSLEBEN (Gross), a village of Prussian 
Saxony, in the reg. and 4 m. SW of Magdeburg. 


"Gane 
‘ERSTELN, a summit of the Schneegebirge, in 
Prussian Silesia, near Glatz. Alt. 3,160 ft. 

OTTERSWEYER, a town of Baden, $ m. 8 of 
Bahl. Pop. 1,400. 

OTTERTON, a parish in Devon, 3} m. SW by 
W of Sidmouth, on the E bank of the Otter. Area 
3,479 acres. Pop. in 1881, 1,178; in 1851, 1,231. 

OTTERY-ST.-MARY, @ parish and market-town 
in the co. of Devon, 12} m. E by N of Exeter, and 
15m. SE of Tiverton. Area of p. 9,942 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 3,849; in 1851, 4,421. ‘The town is plea- 
santy esuated on the E —— eas Its op. 
in 1851 was 2,634. It is ut i ly built. 
‘The silk manufacture is carried on here, and there 
are tanyards and rope-walks. The church, origi- 
nally collegiate, is the most distinguished object 
the Yown, and fesombles the eatlodral of Exit 
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ts construction. In Mill-street are the remains of 
the ancient mansion of Sir Walter Raleigh. O. was 
the birth-place, in-1772, of 8. ‘T. Coleridge. His 
father was vicar of the parish. 

OTTIAMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, and dep. of Sombreffe. Pop. 125. 

OTTIGLIO, a village of the Sardinian states, 20 
m. NW of Alessandria. Pop. 1,600. 

‘OTTIGNIES, a commune and village of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. and 10 m. NE of 
Nivelles, watered by the Dyle, Pop. 1,053. 

OTTMACHAU, a town of Prussian Silesia, in the 
reg, of Oppeln, on the. bank of the Neisse, 18 m. 
SW of Grottkau. Pop. 2,200. 

OTTO, a township of Cattaraugus co,, in the state 
of New York, U.S, 10 m. NW ot Ellicotville. Pop. 


2,138, 
OTTOBEUREN. See OrrexpeurEN. 
OTTOCHACZ, a town of Croatia, on the river 
Suschizea, 6 m. W of Fiume. Most of the houses 


are built on piles, 

OTTOJANO. See Orrasano. 

OTTOKRIG, a village of Austria, 3 m. W of Vi- 
enna, near Kahlenberg. 

‘OLTOMAN EMPIRE. See Toxxey: 

OTTONE, a village of the Sardinian states, 24 m. 
‘NE of Genoa, on the r. bank of the Trebbia. 

WA, a county in the NW part of Ohio, 

U.S, skirted by Lake Erie on the N. Area 350q. 
m. Pop. in 1940, 2,248; in 1850, 3,308.—Also a co. 
in the NW of Michigan. Area 700 sq.m. Pop. in 
1840, 708; in 1850, 6,490. Its cap, is Grand Haven. 
—Also a village in La Salle co., in Illinois, 130 m. 
NNE of Springfield. Pop. 500, 

OLTRE, « commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Taxembary ‘and dep. of Bihain. Pop. 235. 

OTTRINGHAM, a parish in the E. R, of York- 
shire, 11} m, E by S of Kingston-upon-Hull. Area 
4,820 acres. Pop. in 1831, 627; in 1851, 663. 

OLTROTT (NuepeR), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Bas-Rhin, 15 m. N of Schelestatt. Pop. 1,100. 

OTTSYILLE, village of Bucks co., Pennsylva- 
nia, U. 8. 


OTIWEILER, a town of Prussia, in the reg. of 
‘Treves, 15 m, N of Saarbrack, on the r. bank of the 
Bliese. Pop. 2,600. It has manufactories of wool- 
Jens and Ce a 

OTTYNIA, a village of Galicia, 15 m. SE of Sta- 
nislawow, on the Worona. 

OTUMBA, a town of the state of Mexico, 30 
m. NE of the city of Mexico, in N lat. 19° 40’, inha- 
bited by 10 or 12 Spanish families, and 400 Indians. 
Near this town are the pyramids of Teotehuacan. 

OTUNGURRA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Bahar, district of Chuta-Nagpore, in N lat. 23°. 

OTWAY (Care), a bluff head on the S coast 
of Australia, on Bass’s straits, in S lat. 38° 51’, E 
Jong. 148° 297 ‘A lighthouse, with a revolving light 
at the height of 300 ft. above high-water, is erected 
upon it. It is the Cape Desaix of French geogra- 


phers, 

OTWAY (Porr), an inlet on the W side of Hol- 
loway sound, on the W coast of Patagonia, 15 m. 
from Cape ‘Tres-Montes, in S lat. 47°. 

, & mountain of Hesse-Darmstadt, in 
the district of Dieburg, near Hering. Alt. 1,230 ft. 
On its summit is a castle. 

OUAAURA. See Waana. 

OVACHITTA. See Wasurta. 

‘OUAN, a town of Corea, 53 m. WSW of Koang. 
—Also a town of China, in the island of Hainan, 75 
m. Sof Kiong-tcheon. | 

OUANNE, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
‘Yonne, 12 m. SW of Auxerre, near the source of a 




















‘ox; of the same name, an affiuent of the Loing. 





OUARREAL, a river of Lower Canada, which 
falls into the Assomption river, 3 m, below St. Paul, 
OUARVILLE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
the Eure-et-Loire, 15 m. SE of Chartres. Pop. 800. 

OUARY. See Wane. 

OUCHE, a river of France, in the dep. of the 
Cote-d'Or, which rises near Lusigny, and falls into 
the Saone, about 12 m. below Dijon, after course 
of 50m. The canal of Burgundy runs along its bank. 

OUCHITZA, a town of Russian Poland, in the 
gov. of Podolia, 23 m, ESE of Kamenetz, Pop. 


2,000, 

OUCHY, or Rivz, a village of the Swiss cant. of 

‘Vand, about 1 m. 8 of Lansanne, with a small har- 
dour on the lake of Geneva, 
_ OUCKENE, a canton and commune of Belginm, 
in the prov. of W. Flande 
Pop. 2149, It has manufactories of linen, and seVy- 
eral spinning-mills. 

OUCQUES, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Loir-et-Cher, 16 m. N of Blois. Pop, 
1,362, Ir has mannfactories of linens and cottons. 

OUDANULA, a town of Bengal, in the district of 
Rahjemall, at the foot of a range of hills which ap- 
proach the W bank of the Ganges. In the vicinity 
of this place the intrenched eamp of the nabob Cos- 
sim-Ali was attacked and carried by the British 
troops under the command of Major Adams, 

OUDAPITTA PO! headland of moderate 
height on the N coast of Ceylon, in N lat. 6° 26, E 
long. 80° 7’, 

OUDA. See Upa. 

OUD-BEYERLAND, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of S, Holland, 14 m. W of Dort. 

OUDDORP, a village of Holland, in the prov, of 
§. Holland, 25'm. WSW of Rotterdam. 

OUDE, a province of Hindostan, situated between 
the 26th and 28th parallels of N lat., and bounded 
on the N by Nepal; on the by the prov, of Babar; 
on the § by Allahabad; and on the W by Delhi and 
Agra, In length it is estimated at 200 m. by 120 
m. in breadth, with an area of about 23,950 sq.m. 
‘The whole surface is flat, being an extensive plain 
stretching northward to the lower ranges of Higa- 
Jaya, and bounded on the S and W by the Ganges. 

1e Ganges, the Gogra, the Sai, and the Gumti, are 
all navigable throughout their respective courses 
within the territory, but the three last rivers are little 
used in consequence of the imposition practised on 
traders; and even on the Ganges few boats fre- 
quent the Oude bank. It has a rich alluvial soil, 
extremely fertile, and well - watered by copious 
streams which intersect the country and flow to the 
Ganges. Good crops of wheat, barley, rice, and a 
variety of other grains, cotton, sugar- cane, indi- 
go, and poppies, are grown. It is also celebrated 
for its mangoes, and other fruits. Some 
of the produce saltpetre and lapis Jazuli. 
‘The climate is better than that of Bengal; the 
rains are neither so violent nor of so long a dura- 
tion: and the four cold months of the year are 
delightful. ‘The hot winds commence about the 
middle of March, and blow with violence till the first 
or second week in June, To the NE, near the hills, 
are extensive woods and plains covered with grass, 
which abound in game and animals of all kinds— 
The principal towns of the prov. are Lucknow the 
capital, Fyzabad, Oude, Khyrabad, Gorackpore, and 
Bahreich. ‘The inhabitants, estimated at 3,000,000, 
are about the other four- 
fifths are Hindus of all castes, The latter furnish 
three-fourths of the Bengal native infantry. 

called Ayodhya, is a kingdom 
under British protection. A British resident ¢ou= 











Hantly resides at the court of its ruler, and carries y 
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fon all the correspondence with Calcutta. A bat- 
talion of infantry is also always stationed at Luck- 
how, to preserve tranquillity, and to protect the 
sons of the king and the resident. ‘The kingdom 
Prdivided into 25 chucklas, which yield a gross an- 
nual revenue of £1,280,000, exclusive of the jaghire 
Tands. Each chicka is farmed out to a private indi- 
vidual, who engages to pay the government the 
Plated rent, afer which be becomes fared with 
The entire revenue arrangements, the right of pro- 
erty in the sol belonging exclusively 0 the Crown. 
is system is fraught with evil; while the connexion 
with the Company is also very Burdensome in a pe- 
ceaniary point of view, and works ill as resulting in a 
find of double goverument. ‘There are not less than 
100,000 soldiers in the service of Zemindars; and i 











nd in 





rounded with dense jungle, which perpetuate anarchy 
Shroughout this unhappy country. "The present king, 
Muhommed Amjud Ali, ascended the throne on the 
death of his father, in May 1842. 

Ove, or Avopura, the ancient capital of the 
above provinee, long the residence of a Hindu dy- 
nasty, and subsequently the seat of the, provincial 
government, is situated on the S bank of the Gogra 
river, in N lat. 26°48, E long. 82° 4’. Abulfazel 
states its length at 148 coss, and its breadth at 36 coss. 
‘These admeasurements must be greatly exaggerated; 
bat thongh it bears little trace of former magnificence, 
its ruins extend along the river to the vicinity of the 


modern but also decaying city of Fyzabad. “In the |t 


vicinity are two large tombs of great antiquity, which 
the Mahommedans venerate, believing that they are 
the tombs of the prophets Seth and Job. After the 
battle of Buxar, in 1764, the nabob Shuja-ad-Dow- 
Teh founded the city of Fyzabad on the rains of the 
ancient capital, at the distance of 2 m. from the mo- 
dern town, which was in consequence abaniloned by 
its principal inhabitants, and is now in @ ruinous 





state. 
OUDE-BERKOOP, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of Friesland, 9 m, Eof Heerenveen. Pop. 500. 
OUDECAPPELLE, a canton and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, and arrond. of 
Furnes, zip. 282. 
OUDEGHEM, a village of Belgium, in the prov. 
of B, Flanders, cant. and 2m. SW of Dendermonde. 


Eup. 1900. 

)UDEGYSELSTRAET axp TURKYEN, acom- 

mune of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, and 

dep. of Nienkerken-Waes. Pop. 205. 
OUDE-HASKE, a village of Holland, in the prov. 

of Friesland, 18 m.$ by Eof Leuwarden. Pop. 900. 
OUDEMAN, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 

of E. Flanders, and dep. of Waterland-Oudeman, 


Pop. 120. 
‘GUDENAARDEN. See Avpexanpe. 
OUDENBOSCH, a town of Holland, in the prov. 
of N. Brabant, 12'm. W of Breda, on the Mesk. 
Pop. 1,800. 

UDENBOURG, a town of Belgium, in the prov. 
of W. Flanders, on the canal from Nieuport to Os- 
tend, 11 m. WSW of Bruges, Pop. 1,080. 

OUDENGOD, a commune of Belgium, in the 
proy.of E. Flanders, and dep. of Mooreghem. Pop. 


108. 
OUDENMEULEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
proy. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Aeltra. Pop. 455. 
OUDENSTOK, « commune of Belgium, in the 
proy. of Brabant, and dep. of Lang-Dorp. Pop. 248. 
OUDE-PEKEL-A, a town of Holland, in the 
Paes poark 4m. SSW of Winschoten. 
a of the island of 
10m, SEefBanaee ee ee 
OUDERDOM, a commune of Belgiun, in the 





prov. of W. Flanders, and dep. of Reninghelst. Pop. 


167. 
OUDERKERK, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of §. Holland, on the 1. bank of the Yssel, 6 m. E by 
N of Rotterdam. Pop. 1,400.—Also a village of the 
proy. of N. Holland, on the r. bank of the Amstel, 4 
m. Sof Amsterdam. Pop. 1,320. 
‘(OUDE-SCHAUS, a fort of Holland, in the prov. 
and 30 m. ESE of Groningen, on a bay of the Dol- 


OUDEVELDSTRAET, a commune of a 
in the prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Saffelaere. 


Pop. 668, 

‘OUDEVELDSTRAETE, a commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Seveneeken 
or Zeveneeken. Pop. 320. 

OUDEWATER, a town of Holland, in the prov. 
of S. Holland, on the Yssel, in N lat. 52° 1, 5m. E 
of Gouda. Pop. 1,900. It has extensive er teria 
Tt was the birth-place of the well-known Jacob Ar- 
minius. In 1575 it was burned by the Spaniards. 

OUDGHYR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. | 
and 45 m. NW of Bejapore, belonging to the Nizam, j 
It has a small fort. ; 

OUDINSK. See Uprysx. 

OUDIPORE, See Oveyrore. 

OUDJEIN. See Users. 

OUDON, a town of France, in the dep. of Loire- 
Tnferieure, on the N bank of the Loire, 15 m, NE of 
Nantes. It has a chateau with a curious ancient 
-Also a river which rises near La Gravelle, 
ayenne, and rans S to the Mayenne, which it 
joins on the r. bank, after a course of 54 m. Its 
Principal aflluents are the Hiere and the Arraise. 

OUDSHOORY, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of S. Holland, on the Old Rhine, 8 m. E of Leyden. 
Pop. 1,300. G 

OUEL See Wet. 

OUELLE, a river of Lower Canada, which has its 
rise in a range of mountains in the township of Ash- 
ford, which border the S bank of the St. Lawrence, 
and, after a NE course of little more than 10m, 
falls into the St. Lawrence, 40 m. below the island 
o OUEN (Su 

IN (Satwr), a village of France, in the de 
of the Charente faferieure; cant, and 5 m. SSW of 
Marans. Pop. 350.—Also a village of the dep. of 
the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and about } m. SE of St. 
Meen, and 11 m. WNW of Montfort. Pop. 1,150. 
—Also a village in the dep. of the red geet) 
cant. and 5 m. N of Amboise, on the Ram! an 
17 m. ENE of ‘Tours. Pop. 600.—Also a village in 
the dep. of the Nievre, cant, and 9 m. NW of Decize, 
and 11 m. ENE of Nevers, at the foot of a woody 
hill. Pop.560. It hasan iron-mine.—Also a ham- 
let in the dep. of Calvados, cant. and com. of Caen. 
Pop. 1,150. 

OUEN (Sarst), or Ovey-sua-Serse (Sait), @ 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Seine, cant. 
and 1} m. SW of St. Denis, and"S m. N of Paris, 
| pleasantly situated on the r. bank of the Seine. 
| Pop. in 1841, 1,190. It is noted as the place in 
which the celebrated declaration to the charter 
was signed by Louis XVIIL, on the 2d May 1814. 
It has manufactories of silk and cotton fabrics, 
cashmeres, bricks, , and soap, several ice- 
houses, extensive sul ean granaries, and a spin- 
ning-mill; and carries on a considerable trade it 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and legumes. A little to the 
of the village is the port of St. O., a large basin, the 
water of which is supplied by artesian 
which communicates with the Seine by a lock capa~ 
cious enough for the admission of vessels of the lar 
est size. A steam-engine of 40 horse-power is kept __ 
constantly at work, in order to maintain the water. 
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at tho necessary level. According to some authors, 
Lenten had a castle in this village. 

OQUEN-DES-ALLEUX (Sarst), 2 commane of 
France, in the dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, eant. and 
5 m, N of St-Aubin-du-Cormier, and 12 m. W of 
Fo near the r. bank of the Cuesnon. Pop. 
1,085. It has several tanneries. 

OUEN-LAUMONE (Satvr), a commune of 
France in the dep. of the Seine-et- Oise, cant. and 14 
m.§ of Pontoise, on the slope of a hill on the 1. ban 
of the Oise. Pop. 1,500. It has a fine castle. In 
the environs are the ruins of the celebrated abbey 
of Maubuisson, founded in 1286 by Blanche of Cas- 
tile, and destroyed during the First revolution. 

OUEN-DE-LA-COUR (Sarxt), a villae of 
France, in the dep. of the Orne, cant. and 8 m. NNE 
of Belléme, and 8 m. S of Mortagne. Pop. 2,542. 

QUEN-DE-MINBRE’ (Sarxt), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Sarthe, cant. and 1} m. 
NE of Frenay-le-Vicomte, and 17 m. WNW of Ma- 
mers. Pop. 1,080. Tt has manufactories of linen. 

OUEN-DE-LA-ROUERIE, or Rorentr (Sait), 
a. commune of France, in the dep. of the Ille-et-Vi- 
laine, cant. and 3m. W of Antrain, and 15m. NW 
of Fougeres. Pop. 2,076. 

OUEN-DES-'TOLTS (Sart), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Mayenne, cant. and 6 m. 
N of Loiron, and 8 m. NW of Laval. Pop. 1,750. 
It has several tanneries. 

QUESSANT. See Usuar. 

OUFA. See Ura. 

OUFFET, a canton and commune of Belgium, in 
the proy. of Liege, and arrond. of Huy. Pop. of cant. 
893; of com, 688, It has manufactories of pottery, 
and of straw-hats. 

OUGARNEE, or Owexcarsey, a small river of 
co, Clare, which rises S of Lough O'Grady, and runs 
12m, SSW past Six-Mile-Bridge to the Shannon. 

OUGHAVAL. See Avomavat. 

OUGHTER (Loven), a lake in co. Cavan. Its 
length is 3$ m.; its breadth is 3 m.; and its area 
comprises 3,334 acres. Its surface-clevation above 
seaclevel is 160 ft, Its shores are intricate; and its 
scenery is interesting and beantiful. Its principal 
islands are Inch Trinity and Eonish. 

OUGHTERARD, a town in the p. of Kilcommon, 
co, Galway, op the W shore of Lough Corrib, 8 m. 
5 by W of ‘The Feagh forms a series 
rapids immediately above the town; flows through it 
from end to end; and finally dives into the earth, 
and passes through a natural tunnel of limestone into 
Lough Corrib. Pop. in 1841, 718.—Also a. parish 
in ¢0, Kildare, 5 m. NE of Naas. Area 2,919 acres. 
~ in 1831, 223; in 1841, 460. 

UGHTERLEAGUE, or Brix, a parish of co. 
‘Tipperary, 3} m. N by W of Golden-bridge. Area 
2,617 acres. Pop. in 1831, 975; in 1841, 1,100. 

OUGHTMANA, a parish in co. Clare, containing 
the villages of Aughinish and Finavarra. Area 
9,843 acres, of which 3 acres are in Lough Murree. 
Pop. in 1841, 2,075. : 

)UGREE, a canton and commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. and arrond. of Liege, Eos Tan 
‘A, a village of Portagal, in the prov. 
of Alemtejo, comarca and 18 m. NNE of Elvas, near 
the r. bank of the Gebora. Pop. 140. 
\TSHUAN, Ovicvarsiovax, or Wiptsuv- 
Ax, a river of Lower Canada, which tises 7m. 
‘above Lake ‘and flows into the SW 
corer of Lake St.John, after a course of 60 m. 
About 1m. from its influx into the lake, it forms a 
magnificent fall of 236 ft. 
UILLY-LE-BASSET, a village of France, in 

















Pop. 750. 
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OUISCONSIN. See Wiscoxsrs. 

OULART, a village in the p. of Millenagh co. 
Wexford, 9 m.NNE of Wexford. Pop. in 1831, 
161; in 1841, 283. 

‘OULER (Lovey), a small lake in the p.of Derry- 
lossery, 2 m. N of Glendalough, co. Wicklow. It 
lies at an elevation of 1,829 ft. above sea-level. 

OULES, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Isére, cant, and 3m. WNW of Bourg-d'Oysans, and 
17 m.ESE of Grenoble. Pop. 280. In the adjacent 
mountain of Grand Galbert is a mine of copper. 

OULLINS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Rhone and cant. of Saint-Genis Laval, 4m, S of 
Lyon, near the r. bank of the Rhone. Pop. in 1841, 
8,673, It has manufactories of printed muslin, tin, 
and pinchbeck, and a fine glass-work. 

01 'S, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Vendée, cant. and 6 m. S of Saint. Hilaire-sar- 
VAutise, and 9m. SE of Fontenay-le-Comte. Pop. 
601. It has manufactories of linen. 

OULSTON, a township in Coxwold p., in the N. 
R. of Yorkshire, 8 m. SW by S of Helmsley. Area 
1,502 acres. Pop. in 1831, 215; in 1851, 197. 

OULTON, a township in Wigton p. 

2 m. NNW of Wigton. Pop. in 183) 
421.—Also a parish in Norfolk, 3} m. WNW of Ayls- 
ham. Area 1,849 acres, Pop. in 1831, 886; in 
1851, 384—Also a parish in Suffolk, 3m. W by N 
of Lowestoft. Area 1,997 acres. Pop, in 1831, 809; 
in 1851, 742. 

OULTON, or Ox» Tows, a chapelry in the p. of 
Rothwell, W. R. of Yorkshire, 5} m. NNE of Wake- 
field. ‘The church, a beautifal specimen of the 
pointed style of architecture, was erected in 1828, at 
a cost of £16,000. ‘The village is pleasant and rural. 
Dr. Richard Bentley was born here in 1661. 

OULTRE, a canton and commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of K. Flanders, and arrond. of Audenarde, 
watered by the Dendre. Pop. of cant. 1,726; of 
com. 736, 

‘OULKX, a town of Sardinia, capital of a mande- 
mento, in the prov. and 14 m. SW of Susa, and 16 m. 
NE of Briaucon, on the r. bank of the Doire, at the 
confluence of the Bordonechia. Pop. 1,200, It is 
well-built and has a communal college. 

OUNDLE, a parish and market-town in North- 
amptonshire, 90 m. NE of Northampton, and 124m. 



























‘of | SW by W of Peterborough, on a gentle declivity, 


nearly surrounded by the river Nene. Area of the 
p. 5,800 acres. Pop. including the hamlets of Ash 
ton, Biggin, Churchiield, and Elmington, in 1881, 
2,450; in 1851, 3,108. The town is well-constructed, 
‘and the streets are well-paved and lighted. ‘The 
church i8 a fine edifice, in the early English style. 
OUPEYE, a canton and commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. and 9m, N of Liege. Pop. 812. Coal is 
vrought in the vicinity. 
‘OUR, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Luxemburg, and dep. of Opont. Pop. 146. 
OURAL. See Urat. 
OURCE, a river of France, which has its souree 
in the dep. of the Upper Marne, and cant, of Aube 
rive, a little to the SE of Poinsenot; runs NW; 
traverses the NE part of the dep. of the Cote d'Or; 
enters that of the Aube; passes Essoyes; and after 
‘@ course of about 66 m., throws itself into the Seine, 
on the r. bank, a little abore Bar-sur-Seine. Its 
‘ncipal affluents are the Grame, Digenne, and 


fin-de-Beaumont. 
of France, in the dep. of 





the Meuse. and cont. of Void, 91m. from Commercy, 
Due, on the Meuse. Pop. 
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SE to the Mame, which it joins on the r. bank, near 
Lisy, after a course of 50 m. Its principal affiuents 
are the Saviere and the Corey. 

OURE. See Oare. 

OUREM, a walled town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Estremadara, 48 m. Sof Coimbra, and 12 m. E of 
Leiria. Pop. 3,000—Also a village of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Para, on the r. bank of the Rio-Guama, 48 
m. E of Para. 

OURIQUE, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Alemitejo, 82 ta. SW of Beja. Pop. 2,400. 

OURJOUM, a village of Russia, in the gov. and 
94m. S of Viatka, on the Ourjoumka, an affinent 
of the Viatka, in N lat. 57° 18’. Pop. 450. 

OURO (Ita Do), an island formed by the Rio 
Sto-Francisco, in the Brazilian prov. of Sergipe, 12 
m. above the Itha-do-Ferro. 

OURO (Rro no). a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Mato-Grosso, which runs NE to the Rio-Diaman- 
tino.—Also a river in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, 


tributary of she Capivar 

QURO-BRANCO. 8 village of Brazil in the prov. 
of Minas-Geraes, 10 m. SE of Onro-Preto. Pop. 
1 

OUROE, an island of Denmark, in the S part of 
the Ise-fiord, on the N const of Sieland. It is 4 m. 
in length. 

OURO-FENO, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 


Goynz, 8 m. E of the town of Goxaz.—Also a hamlet 
in the prov. of Mato-Grosso, 36 m. NE of Mato- 


Grosso. 

OURO-PRETO, formerly Vita-Rtoa, a city of 
Brazil, the capital of the prov. of Minas-Geraes, in 
8 lat. 20° 40’, W long. 44° 55/, 200 m. NW of Rio- 
de-Janeiro, and 6 m. SW of Marianna. It stands 
on one side of the Serra-de-San-Sebastitio, which 
forms the NW boundary of a deep narrow valley, 
through which runs a small stream called the Ri- 
derio-de-Ouro-Preto, or Rio-do-Carmo; and is di- 
vided into an upper and lower town. ‘The upper 
town contains a number of handsome buildings, the 
barracks, the treasury, and the palace of the provin- 
cial government, also the finest of the six churches 
which the city contains. ‘The houses are built. of 
stone, two stories high, covered with tiles, and white- 
washed. The pop. is about 8,000. A preparatory 
{college in which Latin, French, English, philosophy, 
} mathematics, and pharmacy are taught, was founded 
| here in 1840. About 1 m. from the city is botanic 
garden. This town conducts a very brisk trade with 
the interior and with Rio, 

OUROUER, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Cher, eant. of Nerondes, 20 m. NE of St. 
Amand-Mont-Rond. Pop. 1,480. 

OUROUX, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of La Nitvre, cant. and 4 m. WSW of 
Montsanche. Pop. of com. 2,018. 

of France, 











OUROUX (St. Axtorse D’), a 
in the dep. of Rhone, 18 m. NNW of Villefranche. 
‘op. 950. 
- _ OUROUX-SUR-SAONE, a village of Franes, in 
the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, 6 m. SE of Chalons-sur- 
Saone. Pop. 1,850. 

OURRID (Loven), a lake of co. Galway, 1} m. 
in length. It lies immediately W of Halfway-house, 
and bas a surface-elevation of 156 ft. above sea-level. 
A mountain which overhangs the N side of the lake 
has an alt. of 2,128 ft. 

OURS (Sarvr), a village of France, in the dep. of 
Pay-de-Dome, cant. and 2 m. NE of Pont-Giband. 
| Pop. 1.808, 

; URTH, a commune of Belginm, in the prov. of 
and dep. of Beho. "Pop. 217. 

f or Ovzr, a river of Belgiam, which 

i near Engreux in Luxemburg, in two head- 
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streams; rans N; passes La Roche and Durbuy, and 
falls into the Meuse, on the r. bank, at Liege, after 
asinnous course of 75 m. Its principal affluents 
are the Aisne, Ambleve, and Weeze. 

OURVILLE, a canton and town of France, in the 
dep. of Seine-Inferieure, 32m. NW of Rouen. Pop. 
1,340. 

‘OUS, a parish and village of Norway, 15 m. SSE 
Bi 


jergen. 
OUSBY, or Unrsey, « parish in Cumberland, 8} 
m, ENE of Penrith, Area 6,000 acres. Pop. 295. 

‘OUSDEN, a parish in Suffolk, 6} m, ESE of New- 
market. Area 1,200 acres. Pop. in 1851, 384, 

OUSE, a navigable river of Yorkshire, forming 
the principal branch of the Humber trunk river, Tt 
is formed by the junction of the rivers Swale and 
Ure or Yore. ranning southwards from the northem 
districts of Yorkshire. From the junction, about 5 
m. below Boroughbridge, where the whole mass of 
waters acquires the name of Ouse, from an insignifi- 
cant rivulet also falling into it, the river runs by 
Nun-Monkton, whereit is joined by the Nidd; thence 
flows gently to York, where it is joined by the Foss; 
afterwards bounds the E and W'ridings southwards 
to Nun-Appleton, where it is reinforced by the wa- 
ters of the Wharfe; and passing onwards, by Selby 
eastward, to its successive junctions with the Der- 
went, the Aire, and the Dén, all very considerable 
rivers, falls into the Humber at its confluence.also 
with the Trent. This noble river is navigable 
throughont its whole course, and even its hend- 
stream. he Yore and the Swaie are also partly navi- 
gable; as are its tributaries the Foss, the Wharfe, the 
Derwent, the Aire, and the Don. See Yoresmue. 
Previonsly to 1834, the navigation of the O. from 
Selby up to Boroughbridge, a distance of neatly 39 
m., was so much impeded by shoals that all vessels 
drawing more than 5 ft. water were compelled to 
wait until the spring-tides set in for sufficient depth 
of water to ascend. Sea-borne vessels and steamers 
drawing from 11 to 12 ft. water now at all periods 
navigate to York, a distance of 80 m. from the 
Humber. 

OUSE, or Great Ovse—as it is sometimes called, 
to distinguish it from the Little Ouse, one of its tri- 
dutaries; or Lesser Ouse, as it is sometimes also 
called, to di it from the Onseof Yorkshire 
abore’ described—a river sisiag. inthe SE comer of 
the county of Northampton, and passing successively 
through the cos. of Buckingham, Bedford, Hunting- 
don, Cambridge, and Norfolk, in which articles its 
more particular course will be found fully traced, to 

ts efflux into the Wash at Lrxx-Reors: which also 

see. It is navigable to Bedford; and its earliest na- 
vigable tributary is the Ivel, which is navigable from 
its junction at Tempsford below Bedford to Shefford. 
In its course throngh Cambridgeshire it is joined by 
the Cam, which is navigable to Cambridge from 
Denver sluice near Downham, to which point the O. 
is diverted, in a straight line, through the New Bed- 
ford river. from above its natural junction with the 
Cam. ‘The Stoke, navigable to Stoke-ferry, and the 
‘Wisbeach eanal from the river Nene, also join it at 
Denver sluice, whence the navigation descends to 
the Ean-brink cut, and the junction at Lynn with 
the Nar, another navigable river. 

OUSEBURN (Grear), a parish in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 4} m.SE by Sof Aldborough. Area 640 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 584; in 1851, 629, . 

OUSEBURN (Lire), a parish in the W. B. 
of Yorkshire, 5 m. SE by S of Aldborongh, com- 





























prising the townships of Kirkby-Hall, Thorp-Under- 

woods, Widdington, and Little 0. Area 4,066 acres. 

Pop. in 1881, 511; in 1851, 566. = 
USEFLEET, a township in Whitgitt pAW-R 
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of Yorkshire, 6m. SE by E of Howden. 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 243; in 1851, 227. 

OUSEL. See Buoxrncnamsmine. — * 

OUSSELGHEM, a canton and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, and arrond. of 
Courtrai, watered by the Lys. Pop. 1,198. It has 
several spinning-mills. 

OUST, or Aoust, a river of France, which rises 
in the forest of Lorge, in the dep. of Cotes-du- 
Nord; runs SE; and joins the Vilaine, on the r., 
near Redon, after a course of 90m. It is navigable 
from Maletroit. Its principal affiuents are the Li¢, 
Trinité, Duc, Claye, Aff, and Artz—Also a cant., 
com., and v. of France, in the dep. of Ariége, arrond. 
and 8 m. SE of St. Girons. Pop. of com. 1,621; of 
cant. 18,037, 

OUSTON, or Uxsrax, 2 township in Chester-le- 
street p.,co.palatine of Durham, 9 m. N of Durham. 
Area 636 acres. Pop. in 1881, 273; in 1851, 300. 

OUSTON-WITH-NEWBOLD, a parish in Lei- 
cestershire, 7} m. S by E of Melton-Mowbray. Area 
2,460 acres, Pop. in 1831, 197; in 1851, 178. 

OUTARVILLE, a canton and com. of France, in 
the dep. of Loiret, arrond. and 9 m. W. of Pithi- 
viers. Pop. of com. 485; of cant. 11.985. 

OUTCHESTER, a township in Bambrough p., 
Northumberland, 24 m. E by 8 of Belford. “Area 
1,044 acres, Pop. in 1881, 111; in 1851, 118. 

OUTDORP, a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
8, Holland, 12'm. SW of Brielle. Pop. 1,000. 

OUTEIRO, a village of Brazil, in the prov. and 
380 m. W of Para, near the I shore of Lake Uru- 
‘buquaca.—Also a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
‘Tras-os-Montes, comarca and 12 m. SE of Braganza. 
Pop. 1,600. 

UTRAGH, or Ovonreracn, a parish in co. 
Leitrim, containing the town of Ballinamore. Area 
21,689 acres. Pop. in 1831, 8,449; in 1841, 9,255. 
Bencroy, the highest ground, situated on the N 
boundary, has an alt. of 1,707 ft. above sea-level. 
Lough St. John lies on the SW boundary, and has a 
sitrfuce-clevation of 205 ft. above sea-level. 

OUTRAGH, or Ovreracn, a parish in co. Tip- 
pons, 8m. NNE of Cahir. Area 1,547 acres. 

op. tn 1681, 698; in 1841, 554. 

UTRATH, a parish in co. Kilkenny, 2} m. S by 
E of Kilkenny, Area 2,050 acres. Pop. 599. 

OUTREAL, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Samer, near the 1. bank of 
the Liane, 1 m. SSW of Boulogne. Pop. 1,420. 

UTRE-FURAND, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Loire, eant. and 1m. E of St. Etienne, on 
the Furand. Pop. 2,500. It has bottle-works. 

OUTRE-L'EAT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg, and dep. of Alken. Pop. 712. 

OUTREPREZ, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of W. Flanders, ‘and dep. of Herseanx. Pop. 


OUTRETOUXHE, a canton and commune of 
Begum, in the prov. of Liege, and arrond. of Huy. 

‘op. 133. 

QUTREWE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Liege, and dep. of Housse. Pop. 102. 

OUTSEATS, a hamlet in Hathersage p., Derby- 
shire. Pop. in 1831, 202; in igs ee fet 

L, a parish partly in Cambridgeshire, 
ae in Norfolk, 5. es SE of Wisbeach. Area 
Pop. in 1831, 986; in 1851, 1,648. 

& mountain-rivulet of co. Cork, which 
rises among the Shehy mountains, and runs 7} m. 
‘SW to the of Bantry-bay. 

OUVEILLAN, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Ante, cant. of Genestas, 6 m. N of Narbonne. Pop. 
1,010. 

OUVEZE, a river of France, which rises near 


Area 1,690 




















Montauban; runs W, passing Buis and Vaiton; and 
then turning §, falls into the Sorgue on the r., 9 m* 
NE of Avignon. 

OUVILLE-L'ABBAYE, a village of France, in 
the dep. of Seine-Inferieure, cant. and 3 m. NW 
of Yerville. Pop. 650. 

0QUZOUER-LE-MARCHE, a canton, commnne, 
and village of France, in the dep. of Loir-et-Cher, 
arrond. and 22 m, NNE of Blois. Pop. of cant. 
8,301: of com. 1,251. 

OUZOUER-SUR-LOIRE, a canton, commune, 
and village of France, in the dep. of Loiret, arrond. 
and 8 m. NW of Gien. Pop. of cant, 5,508; of com. 
7 


30. 

OUZOUER-SUR-TREZEF, a commune and vil- 
lage of France, in the dep. of Loiret, cant. of Briare, 
8m. E of Gien. Pop. 1,488. 

OVADA, a town of the Sardinian states, in the 
prov, and 9'm. SW of Aequi, on the Orba. 

OVAMPO, a recently discovered nation of S. 
Africa, on the W coast, to the N of the Damara, be- 
tween the parallels of 16° and 19° S. Mr. Galton, the 
first explorer of their territory, describes them as a 
people of comparative ci , well centralized 
and with strong local attachments, “honest, Inbo- 
rious, and neat, yet still with much of the Negro in 
them.” ‘Their country is fertile, and they raise con- 

iderable quantities of corn. Ondonga, their capital. 
isin S lat. 18° 4’, E long. 15° 14’, between 70 and} 
80 m. $ of the great river Amorongo-Achillanda, 
the Nourse of our maps. 

OVAR. a town of Portugal, in the prov, of Beira, 
9m. SSW of Feira, and 18 m. 8 of Oporto, on the 
Ovar, an affluent of the Vonga. It is a well-built 
town, with 10,500 inhabitants, 

OVELGONNE, « town in the duchy and 16 m. 
NE of Oldenburg, on a small affluent of the Weser. 


Pop. 700. 

“OVELINGEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg. and dep. of Gelinden. Pop. 204. 

OVENBROEK, a commune of Belgium, in tl 

ror. of W. Flanders, in the dep. of Ousselghem. 

‘op. 260. 

VENDON, a township in Halifax p., Yorkshire, 
14m. NW of Halifex, comprising the villages of 
Illingworth, Mixenden, Hebble-Bridge, Holdsworth, 
Wheatley, and Bradshaw. Area 5,170 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 8,871; in 1851, 12,738. 

OVER, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 9} m. NW of 
Cambridge. Area 3,700 acres. Pop. in 1831, 989; 
in 1861, 1,256.—Also a parish and market-town in 
the co.-palatine of Chester, 4} m. W of Middlewich, 
comprising the townships of Low, Onlton, O., and 
Wettenball.. The town consists chiefly of one long 
irregular street. Area of the p., 7.469 acres. 7 
in 1881, 2,928; in 1851, 2,926.—Also a tything in 
‘Almondbnry p., Gloucestershire, 6} m. N' i 
tol. Area 2,890 acres. Pop. in 1851, 107. 

OVERBECK, & commune of Belgiam, in the 

. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Asper. Pop. 593. 
Pelco a commune in the prov. of We Flanders, and 
dep. of Markeghem. Pop. 440.—Also a commune 
in the prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Wetteren. 


Pop. 403. 

OVERBOULAERE, 2 canton and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of B. Flanders, and arrond. of 
‘Audenarde. Pop. of cant. 1.596. The village is 6 m. 
SE of Andenarde, near the 1. bank of the Dendre. 

OVERBROEK, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Meerendre. Pop. 
395.—Also a commune in the prov. of Limburg, and 
dep. of Wellen. Pop. 878. : 

OVERBURY, « parish in Worcestershire, 54 m. 
NE of Tewkesbury, comprising the chapelries of 
‘Alstone, Teddington, and Little Washbourn, with sy 
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the hamlet of Conderton. Area 3,820 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 817; in 1851, 956. 

OVERDA’A axv STEENPAEL, a commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Antwerp, and dep. of Es- 
sehen, Pop. 106, 

OVERDORP, a commane of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Brabant, and dep. of Wambeke. Pop. 584. 

OVEREYNDE, a ne of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg. and dep. of Houthaelen, Pop. 102. 

OVERFLAKKEE, or Zurpvoory, an island of 
Holland, in the prov. of S, Holland, at the influx of 
the Maese into the German ocean, between the 
branch called the Haring Viiet on the N, and the 
Krammer on the §, from the adjacent island of Ost- 
‘voorn by the small stream ealled the Flakkee. 

OVERHEEMBEECK, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov, of Brabant, and dep, of Nederoverhecm- 
beck. Pop. 479. 

OVERHEET, acommune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, and dep. of Berluere. Pop. 292. 

OVERHESPIN, a canton and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Liege, and arrond. of Huy, 
waterd by the oo Pop. 248, 

‘8 commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of F. Flanders, and dep. of Lede. Pop'355.¢ 

OVERLAER, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Hougaerde. Pop. 168. 

OVERMANDEL, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E Flanders, and dep. of Roosebeks. Pop. 


OVERMEIRE, a canton and com. of Belgium, in 
the prov. of E. Flanders, and arrond. of ‘Termonde, 
Pop. of cant. 3158; of com. 629, It has several 
breweries and ojl-mills. 

OVEROTH, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Liege, and dep. of Baelen. Pop. 129. 

OVERPELT, a canton and com. of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Limbune, and arrond. of Hasselt, wa- 
tered by the Dommel and Halvenschebeek. Pop. of 
cant. 1,877; of com. 127, It has a distillery and 

KE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Meerendre. Pop. 


OVERREPEN, a canton and com. of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Liege, and arrond. of Tongres. Pop, 
of cant. 334; of village, 178. 

OVERSCHIE, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of S. Holland, 8 m. NW of Rotterdain, on the Schie. 
Pop. 2,400. 

OVERSLAG, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, and dep. of Wachtebcke. Pop- 434, 

OVERSLEY, « hamlet in Arrow p, Warwick- 
shire, $ m. SE’ of Alcester, on the E. bank of the 
Arrow. Area 1,660 acres. Pop. in 1851, 308, 

OVERSTONE, a parish in Northamptonshire, 4 
m. NE by N of Northampton. Area 1,940 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 203; in 1851, 296, 

OVERSTOWEY, a parish in Somersetshire, a 
m.W by N of Bridgewater, Area 3,647 acres. Pop. 


in 1851, 561. 
OVERSTRAND, or Oxstraxn, a parish in Nor- 


folk, 24m. SE by Eof Cromer. Area 598 acres. Pop, 
in 1881, 178; in 1851, 2 
the co. of Southampton, 








OVERTON, « parish 
8} m. ENE of Whitchurch, Area6,572 acres, Pop, 
in 1831, 1,507; in 1851, 1,550 —Also a township in 

Ipas’ p> co.-palatine of Chester, 18 m. SSE of 








Area 708 acres. Pop. in 1881, 111: in 
1851, 122.—Also a parish and village of Flintshire, 
44 m. NNW of Ellesmere. It unites with Flint in 
returning a member to parliament; and is one of the 
polling-places for the co. Area 4.398 acres. Pop, 
in 1831, 1,746; in 1851, 1,479.—Also a chapelry in 
Sage P+ €o-palatine of Lancaster, 34 m. SW 








of Lancaster, on the W bank of the Lune. Area, 
with Sunderland and Saltmarshes, 6,314 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 336 1851, 334.—Also a ish in the N, 
R, of Yorkshire, 5 m. NW of York, on the river 
Ouse, comprising the townships of Shipton, Skelton, 
and O. Area 5,163 acres. Pop. in 1831, 704; in 
1851, 699.—Also a parish in Wilts, 2} m. S by W 
of Marlborongh, including the chapelry of Alton- 
Priors and the tything of Stowell. Area 8,030 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 923; in 1851, 1,025. 

)VERTON, a county on the N side of Westem 
‘Tennessee, U. S. Area 890 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 
9,279; in 1850, 11,217. It is intersected by the 
Obies river. Monroe is the chief town.—Alko the 
capital of Claiborne p,, in Louisiana, 406 m. NW of 
New Orleans. 

OVER-WATER, or Over-Mere, one of the lakes 
of Cumberland, situated between Binsey and Cald- 
Bek fells. It is about a $m. in length, and a}m. 
in breadth; but is neither characterised by beauty 
of situation nor picturesque scenery. 

WINDEN, a canton and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Liege, and arrond. of Huy. 


Pop. 300. 
‘OVERWINGHE, a commune of Belgitm, in the 
Prev: of Brabant, and dep. of Winghe-St-Georges, 


op. 238. 

GVERYESEL, or Ovae-Laser, a provinse of 
Holland, lying between the parallels of 52° 8 and 
52° 52° Nj and bounded on the N by Friesland and 
Drenthe; on the E by Hanover; on the SE by 

















Prussia; on the S by Gueldreland; and on the 
by the latter prov. and the Zuyder-zee, It has an 
area of 60°80 German or 1285°5 English sq. m.; 
with a pop. in 1841 of 205,701; in 1851, of 218,702. 
‘The surface is generally level and low, and presents 
large tracts of marshy ground; towards the E and 
the centre are some slight elevations, ‘The whole 
belongs to the basin of the Zuyder-zee. ‘The pri 
pal rivers are the Yasel, the Zwarte-water and its 
affluent the Vecht, the Schipbeek, and the Havelter- 
aa, all slow-flowing streams. In the NW are some 
small lakes. The climate is humid, and in some 
places unhealthy, from the exhalations arising from 
standing waters. ‘The soil is chiefly sandy, with a 
large proportion of bog-land. On the borders of the 
Yssel are tracts of rich clay; and there are excellent 
pasture-lnnds bordering on the Zuyder-zee. The 
productions are wheat, rye, oats, buck-wheat, pota~ 
toes, a little fruit, and rape-seed. Timber and oak- 
bark are exported, but the rearing of cattle and sheep 
is the most important branch of industry. Butter, 
cheese, tallow, hides, wool, turf, and linen, are also 
articles of export. ‘The prov. contains 20 towns and 
40 villages. ‘The chief town is Zwolle.—The inhabi- 
tants of this prov. retain more of the ancient national 
costume and manners than isto be found in other parts 
of Holland. ‘Their condition is represented by arecent 
writer in the Morning Chronicle as being “more than 
usnallyeasy. ‘Their houses,” he says, “are models of 
cleanliness and comfort, Some of the peasant-farmers 
have not less than 100 servants of both sexes in their 
employ, all well paid, well clothed, and well fed. 
We may take the average price of a day's labour on 
the farm at 60 cents., or about 1s. English money, 
exclusive of certain articles of foes Miia coca 
of the peasantry is picturesque without pretension, 
‘The men wear fit ge ‘and jackets of wool- 
len cloth; the head-dress is a fur cap, or a woollen 
one trimmed with fur. The costume of the women 
consists of a woollen petticoat—sometimes dark, 
sometimes gaily coloured, according to the taste of 
the wearer and a jacket of the same; king ae 























half-cap half-bonnet, of curious antique shape, 
long stiff folds, something like those the 
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wear in Ireland to protect their faces from the sun. 
Over this is worn a straw hat; their shoes have 
round toes and large silver buckles; and to complete 
the toilette, whether in summer or in winter—for 
the sume heavy dress is always worn—the woman 
coming on her marketing business into the town 
carries on her arm a great woollen mantle, as a pro- 
tection against sudden mists or rain, ‘The universal 
passion of the women for jewellery is 4 marked fea 
ture in their character, which they share with certain 
of the people of Northern Germany inhabiting the 
Prussian and Hanoverian provinces not far distant. 
‘Dhis jewellery is of the largest and most ponderous 
kind; and its beauty of form seldom bears any fair 
proportion to its massiveness or intrinsic value. In 
character they are reserved, cold, taciturn, inacces- 
sible to foreigners, obstinate, but strongly patriotic, 
and deeply tinged with nationality. ‘The women 
are generally more handsome than the men; but 
they do not come up in beauty to the Frisian women. 
‘Dheir children ave taught in their tenderest years the 
great lesson that they must Iabour for their subsist- 
ence. You see the boys coming into the towns from 
the country—children of from eight to nine years— 
groaning tinder the weight of a heavy yoke, to which 
is appended on each side a huge milk pail or can. 
‘Whatever the physical injury, however, the effect of 








the moral training is excellent; they are a sober, | a 


lodding, industrious, honest race. Education here 
‘very ood,—not showy or superficial, but sound.” 
OVID, a'town of Seneca co., New York, U. S., 
189 m. W of Albany, between Seneca and Cayuga 






lakes. Pop. 2,721.—Also a v. in Franklin co., Ohio; 
and a township in Branch co., in Michigan. 
OVIDIOPOL, a town of European Russia, in the 


& of Cherson, on the |. bank of the Dniester, near 
its embouchure in the Black sea, 21 m. SSW of 
Odessa, Its harbour is shallow and insecure. Pop. 
1,400, It conducts some commerce with Akerman: 
in salt. Tes has been identified with that of the 
ancient Tomi, the place of exile of Ovid, whence its 
name. Pop. in 1786, 7,495; in 1845, 10,500. 





OVIEDO, a province of Spain, bounded on the N 
by the galf of iy; on the E by the prov. of 
Santander; on the S by those of Leon and Villa- 


franea; on the W by Lugo. It has an area of 173-45 
German sq. m, and is nearly identical with the old 
prov. of Astumtas: which see. Pop. in 1849, 510,000. 
| Ovinpo, the chief place of the above prov., situated 
in a plain at the nce of the Ovia and the Nora, 
in Nat, 43° 22. Its streets are straight, regular, and 
well-paved, meeting in a handsome central square. 
It is a bishop's see, and has a cathedral in the Gothic 
style, rich in relics, and containing the remains of 
many of the kings and queens who reigned in the N 
of Spain at the time that the rest of the peninsula 
was in the hands of the Moors, ‘The university, 
founded in 1580, is a neat editice. ‘The castle, epis- 
copal palace, 8 churches, $ monasteries, 3 convents, 3 
hospitals, and atheatre, form the other public buildings. 
A fine aquednet of 41 arches supplies the town with 
rater from Gitoria. The trade of the place is chief 
in eolonial produce landed at Gijon, and in co 
which is wrought in the vicinity. Hats, combs, lea 
ther, metal buttons, and fire-arms, are manufactured 














in the town. A few miles from O. are the horsprings | by 


of Rivera-de-Abajo. 

OVIGLIO, a town of the Sardinian states, the 
cap. of a mandemento, in the prov. and 9 m. WSW 
of Alessandria, on the L bank of the Balbo. Pop. 

OVILL, a town of Russia in Enrope, in the cov. 
and $4 m. NNE of Vilna, district and 67 m. ENE of 


Wilkomirz. 
ast ‘a town of Naples, in the prov. of 


f | 1,105 acres. Pop. in 1 





“Abruzzo-Ultra, district and 8 m. NNE of Avezzaso, 
cant. and 5 m. NW of Celano. 

OVING, or Uvex, « parish in Bucks, 63 m. NW 
of Aylesbury. Area 971 acres. Pop. in 1831, 384; 
in 1851, 442.—Also a parish in ‘Sussex, oe E of 
Chichester. Area 2,946 acres. Pop. in 1851, 876. 

OVINGDEAN. a parish in Sussex, 2} m. Ei by S 
of Brighton, Area 1,618 acres. Pop. in 1851, 149. 

OVINGHAM, a parish in Northumberland, 11 m. 
W of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, in the line of the Car- 
lisle and Newcastle railway, comprising the town- 
ships of Dukershagg, Eitringham, Harlowhill, Hed- 
ley, Hediey-Woodside, Horsley, Mickley. Nafferton, 
Ovington, Prudhoe, Pradhoe - Castle, Rouchester, 
Spittle, Welton, Whittle, Wslam, and O. Area 
15,740 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,028; in 1851, 8,962. 

‘OVINGHAM, a parish of New South Wales, in 
the co. of Northumberland, bounded on the N by the 
p. of Belford and Whittingham; on the W by that of 
Vere: and on the E by that of Rothbury. 

OVINGTON, a parish in Essex, 6 m. ESE of 
Haverhill. Area 705 acres. Pop. in 1831, 179; in 
1851, 152.—Also a parish in Norfolk, 14 m. NE 
by Nof Watton, Area 1,497 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
280; in 1851, $14.—Also a township in Ovingham 
p» Northumberland, 12} m. W of Neweastle. “Area 
‘31, 839; in 1851, 405.—Also. 
‘sh in Southamptonshire, 2 m. W by 8 of New 
‘Alresford. Area 1,270 acres. Pop. in 1831, 179; 
in 1851, 169.—Also a township in Forcett p. York- 
shire, 9'm. NW of Richmond, on the S bank of the 
‘Tees. Area 530 acres. Pop. in 1851, 173. 

‘OVINOY, a headland of Russian’ America, on 
Bebring’s sea. in N lat. 57° 407, W long. 163° 15°. 

‘OVO. a reef or rocky island of the Archipelago, 
to the N of Candia, in N lat, 30° 87’ 50%, K long. 25° 
3440" — Also headland of Naples inthe prov: and 
on the gulf of Otranto, 22 m. SE of Tarento, in N 
Int. 4° 16° 40”, E long. 17° 35% 

‘OVOCA, oF Avoca, a superbly scenic river in 0. 
Wicklow, formed by the confluence of the Ayonbeg 
and Avonmore. From the point of confluence, it 
flows 3} m. 8 to the confluence with it of the Augh- 
rim river, and 4 m. SE thence to the sea immediately 
below Arklow, ‘The confluence of the Avonbeg and 
the Avenmore is now topographically as well as po- 
étically known under the designation of “The Meet- 
ing of the Waters? and its place of confluence with 
the Aughrim river, as *The Second Meeting of the 
Waters” 

OVRUTSH, or Ownvoz, a town of Russia in En- 
rope, cap. of & district, in the gov. of Volhynia, 90 
im. N of Jitomir, and 120 m. ‘W of Chernigoy, on 
the L. bank of the Narynia. Pop. 2,500. It has an 
abbey belonging to the order of St. Basil, the in- 
mates of which are divided between the Romish and 
the United Greek churches. mnciently ealled 
YVratshi, belonged to the Drevliens. Under the 
Polish government it depended upon the woiwodie of 
Kiev. and was the chief place of adietine, 

‘OVUTSI, a town of Japan, in theisland of Sikokf 
and proy. of Sanski, 36 m, WNW of Ava. 

OWASCO, a township of Cayuga co. in the state 
of New York, U.S, 3 m. SE of Auburn, bordered 
on the SE by a lake of the same name, and drained 
several of the affinents of that lake. It has an 
undulating surface, but is fertile, and highly culti- 
vated. Pop. in 1840, 1,819. It has a villaze, con- 
taining about 150 inhabitants. The lake is 12m. 
Tong, and about 1 m. broad, and abounds wich trout 
and other fish. It discharges itself by a stream of 
the same name into Seneca river. 

OWASSO, a township of Shiawassee co., in the 
state of Michigan, U- ‘S., 82m. NW of Detroit. Pop, 
in 1840, i wwassee river, 


234, ‘The village is on Shia 
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OWEGO, a township of Tioga co., in the state of 
New York, U. S, 161 m. WSW of Albany. It has 
‘a hilly surface, and is drained by a creek of the same 
name, and by Susquehanna river. Pop. in 1840, 
5,340. It has village, containing about 1,800 in- 
habitants. ‘The creek has its sourees in Courtland and 
‘Tompkins cos., and joins the Susquebanna at Os- 

vill 





‘wego 

OWEN» town of Wiirtemberg, in the circle of 
the Danube, bail. and 5 m. S of Kirchheim, and 22 
‘m. SE of Stuttgart, on the r. bank of the Lanter, in 
a fine valley at the foot of the Teck. Pop. in 1840, 
1,629. It has an old church, containing the tombs 
of the ducal family of Teck. On the Teckberg, 
which has an alt. of 2,809 ft. above sea-level, are the 
remains of the celebrated fortress of Teck. Marble 
is quarried in this mountain. 

WEN, a county in the N part of the state of 
Kentucky, U. S., comprising an area of 320 sq. m., 
bounded on the SW by Kentucky river, and drained 
by Bagle ereck. Pop. in 1840, 8,232, of whom 1,281 
were slaves; in 1850, 10,456. Its cap. is New Liber- 
ty.—Also a central co. of the state of Indiana, con- 
taining a surface, generally undulating, of 396 sq. 
m,, watered by the W fork of White riyer and its 
tributaries, and Mill creek, a branch of Eel river. 
Its soil is fertile and well-wooded. Pop. in 1840, 
8,859; in 1850, 12,040. Its cap. is Spencer. 

OWENASS, a rivulet of Queen's co., which rises 
on Baunreehcong, whose summit soars to an alt. of 
1,676 ft. above sea-level, and runs 9 m. ENE and 
NE past the town of Mountmellick to the river Bar- 
row, at a point 1} m. below Mountmellick. It re- 
ceives the tributary streams of the Blackwater and 
the Murglash. 

OWENBEG, a rivulet in co. Kerry, which rises 
near the SE extremity of the Clanruddery moun- 
tains, and runs 6 m. NNE through a mountainous 
region to the Feale, about } m. below Wellesley- 
bridge.—Also a rivulet of ¢o. Sligo, which rises 
among the Ox mountains, at an elevation of upwards 
of 1,500 ft. above the Jevel of the sea, and flows 12 
m. E to the Unchion, Arrow, or Ballysadere river at 
the village of Collooney. 

OWENCARROW, a rivalet in co. Donegal, which 
issues from Lough Veagh, at an elevation of 149 ft. 
above sea-level, and runs 4m, NNE to Lough Glen, 
at an elevation of 84 ft. above sea-level. The super- 
finence of Lough Glen to the sea takes the name 
of Glen river, 

OWENCOCKER, 2 rivulet of co. Donegal, which 
rises among the mountain heights of Benbane, and 
runs 8 m. NW and W to the of 
estuary, a little below the village of Ardara, 

OWENDUFF, a rivulet of co. Mayo, which rises 
among the mountains, at an elevation of upwards of 
1,500 ft. above sea-level, and 3 m. N of Clew bay, 
and runs 7 m. N, and 3 m. W, to the W side of Tul, 
loghaan bay. Its chief pibapery is the Tarsaghaun- 
more.—Also a rivulet in co. Wexford, which rises 
about 2} m. SSE of New Ross, and flows 8 m. to the 
head of Bannow bay.—Also a parish in co. Wexford, 
54 m. SE by S of New Ross. Area 7,980 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 2,348; in 1841, 2,625. 


OWENEA, a rivulet in co. which issues 
from Lake Ea, and flows 10 m. W to the head of 
Loughrasmore estuary. 

WENMORE, a rivulet of co. Mayo, which issues 


from the small lake Lugacolliwee, at an elevation of 
791 ft. above sea-level, and runs NW, ESE, and 
SSW to the formation of the Errive, at the confluence 
of the Owenduff.—Also a river of co. Mayo, formed 
by the confluence of a stream of 5$ m. of length 
from the S, with a voluminous and ramified stream 
which comes down from Tyrawley. It runs 10 m. 





beg | S of Market-Raisen, on 





Wéto the head of Tulloghaan bay, receiving in its 
progress the tribute of the Munhin, coming from the 
great lake of Carrowmore. The O. is the largest and 
Tost important in the NW of Mayos its principal 
supply of water is derived from. the N sides of the 
Corlieve and Nephinbeg mountains. 

OWENREAGH, a small and early tributary of 
the river Roe, co. Londonderry. It rises among the 
Sperin mountains, and runs about 4 m. N to the 
Roe.—Also a rivulet of co. Tyrone, which rises 
among the mountains, 2¢ m. S by W of Fintona, and 
runs WNW, N, and ENE, to the Drumragh, ‘at « 

int 2} m. above Omagh. 

OWENSBORO, a village of Davies co., in the 


state of Kentucky, U. S., 166 m. WSW of Frankfort, 
on the § side of Ohio river. Pop. about 200. 
OWEN. 


-SOUND, an arm of Georgian bay, Upper 
Canada, forming a long narrow inlet at the SW ¢x- 
tremity of the On Big bay, a branch of the 
. sound, is a settlement of Chippewa Indians. 

OWENSVILLE, a village of Somers township, 
Westchester co., in the state of New York. U, S, 
115 m. $ of Albany, on Croton river, containing in 
1840 about 20 dwellings, 

OWER-MOIGNE, a parish in Dorsetshire, 6 m. 
SE of Dorchester. Area 3,271 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
379: in 1851, 400. 

OWERSBY (Norra and Sours), a parish in 
Lincolnshire, 4} m, NW by N of Market-Raisen, 





‘Area 5,628 acres. Pop. in 1831, 407; in 1851, 448, 
OWEY, an inhabited island in the p. of ‘Temple- 
eroan, co. Donegal. It lies a } m. WNW of the 


nearest part of the mainland, and $m. NNE of Ar- 
ran. It has a Jow surface, and measures abont $m. 
in cireumf. 

OWHEL, or Ovex (Loven), a lake in co. West- 
meath, extending SE from within } m. of Bunbrosna 
to a point 2 m. from Mullingar. “It sends from the 
SE end the new-born Brosna, and from the NW end 
a stream to Lough Iron, and thence to the river 
Inny; and it serves also, in the direction of the 
Brosna, as the grand reservoir for the summit-level 
of the Royal canal. Its length is 3} m.; its extreme 
breadth 1 m.; and its area comprises 2,527 acres. Its 
surface-clevation aboye sea-level is 326 ft, in sum- 
mer, and 329 ft. in winter. 

OWLPEN, or Oxprex, a_parish in Gloucester 
shire, 2} m. E of Dursley. Area 720 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 255; in 1851, 82. 

OWL'S HEAD, a cape on the SE coast of Nova 
Scotia, in N lat. 44° 42°. 

OWMBY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 6} m, W by 
abranch of the new river 
Ancholme. Area 1,860 acres. Pop, in 1851, 289. 

OWNING, or Beavraxc, a parish in co, Kildare, 
2} m. N by W of Pilltown. Area 40,030 acres, 

op. in 1881, 1,281; in 1841, 1,852. ‘The N district, 
and a small part of the NW border, are mountain 
ous; but the other districts consist of tolerably 
arable land. A summit in the N has an alt, above 
sea-level of 1,006 ft.; and one on the NW boundary 
has an alt. of 788 ft. 

OWRAM (Norra), a township in Halifax p, 
Yorkshire, 2 m. NE of Halifax. Area 8,400 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 10,184; in 1851, 15,285. 

07 (Sour), a township in Halifax p» 
Yorkshire, 2 m. SE of Halifax. Area 2,280 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 5,751; in 1851, 7,380. 

)WREGARE, ot Urrcane, a parish of co. Lim- 
erick, 2:m. SE of Broff. Area 4,844 acres. Pop, in 
1881, 1,872; in 1841, 1,903. 

OWSLEBURY, a parish in Southamptonshire, 44 
m, SSE of Winchester. Area 5,331 acres. Pop. 861. 

‘OWSTON, a parish in Lincolnshire, 7m. N by W 
of Gainsborough, on the W bank of the 
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cluding the township of Butterwick-West, and Kel- 
"Area 5,350 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,613. 
OWSTON, or Ansrox, a parish in th 








Doneaster, including the 
townships of O. and Skellow. Area 1,944 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 292; in 1851, 236. 

WSTWICK, a township partly in the p. of Gar- 
ton and partly in that of Roos, E.R of Yorkshire, 
12 m, ENE of Kingston-upon-Hull. Area 1,330 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 125; in 1851, 103. 

OWTHORNE, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 
16m, E by Sof Kingston-upon-Hull, comprising the 
townships of 8. Frodingham, Rimswell, Waxholme, 
and Owthorne. Area of p. 4,430 acres. Pop. ii 
1831, 401; in 1851, 462. ‘The original parish 
church was partly washed away in 1816, owing to the 
strength of the tide on this coast. A submarine for- 
est was recently discovered on the coast, below Ow- 








thorne, extending along the shore for some hundred | *#* 


yds,, and probably a considerable way below 1ow- 
‘water-mark, into the sea. 

OWTHORPE, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 7} 
m, SE of Nottingham, in the line of the Grantham 
canal, Area 1,700 acres. Pop. in 1851, 187. 

OWYHEE. ' See Hawan. 


OXBOROUGH, a parish in Norfolk, 3 m. ENE of | 8 unt 





Stoke-Ferry. Area 2,518 acres. Pop. in 1851, 293. 
OXBOW, a village in Jefferson co. in New York, 
U.S, 176m. NW of Albany. Pop. 250. 
‘OXCOMBE, a parish in Lincolnshire, 6 m.NE 
by N of Horncastle, Area 1,021 acres. Pop. 34. 
OXENDEN (Great), a parish in Northampton 
shire, 18 m, N by W of Northampton. Area 1,620 





acres, Pop. in 1831, 239; in 1851, 222. 

OXEN 8 parish i Gloucestershire 14 m. 
NW of Newent. Area 1,887 acres. Pop, in 1831, 
806; in 1851, 288. 


OXENHOPE, hamlet in the p. of Bradford, 
Yorkshire, 8 m, NNW of Bradford, in the vicinity of 
Haworth.” ‘The worsted weaving manufacture is 
largely carried on at this place. Pop. in 1831, 2,980. 

XENTON, a parish in Gloucestershire, 45 m. E 
by S of ‘Tewkesbury. Area 1,050 ucres, 
1831, 166; in 1851, 139. : 

OX MOUNTAINS, a range of mountains in 
co. Sligo. It commences at the SW vicinity of the 
village of Ballysadere; extends WSW to the extrem- 
ity of the co.; ‘and connects with the Lurgan hills, in 
0. Mayo. ‘he principal summits named in an order 
from ENE to WSW, have alts. above sea-level of 
1,778, 1,685, 1,832, 1,446, 1,208, 1,047, 
163 h.” The declivities are’ prevailingly bro- 
ken, ragged, and moorish; but are greatly diversified 
by numerous patches of tillage-land. 

‘OXFORD, an ancient city, the capital of Oxford- 
shire, the seat of a bishopric, and of a celebrated 
university, situated at the confluence of the rivers 
Cherwell ‘and Isis or Thames, 21 m. SW by S of 
Buckingham, 45 m. E by S of Gloucester, and 54 m. 
NW of London. ‘The view of the city from all the 
neighbouring heights is highly interesting and pic~ 
turesque, ‘The principal approaches to the city are 
from the fonr cardinal points, and are all imposing. 
‘The High-street, the principal street of the city, is 
upwards of a mile long, and so superbly edificed as 
to be ge esteemed one of the most strikingly 
beautiful in Europe. Its sides are adorned with the 
colleges of University, Queen’s, and All-Souls'; and 
its extremities are overlooked by the embattled tower 


op. in 





street at right 
of 2,000 ft. long, 





‘The other streets for the most part run parallel to 
thetwo principal ones; but are comparatively crowded, 
narrow, and unimposing. ‘The aggregate of modern 
buildings is now great, and has gone far to modernize 
the city: yet in what really constitutes 0,—in the 
magnificent collection of edifices, the museum, the 
labyrinth of great and noble and ancient buildings 
which are connected immediately and remotely with 
its university,—recent change or modernizing is all 
bututterly unknown, ‘The buildings, though in some 
instances affording noble specimens of the best Saxon 
or early Norman architecture, pertain in no case to 
the highest school of edification, either classic or 
Gothic; yet they furnish examples of almost all 
styles, instical, secular, and collegiate, classic 
and picturesque. 








Ecclesiastical Wuildingt}] ‘The Cathedral church is cruciform, 
‘and measures 154 f. from E to W, and 102 ft. from N to S.A 


spire. 
‘chief members of the university 
Gothic. structure built In 


usualy attend 

498, and 

‘nave and aisles, and a chancel without 

-Saints' church, bailt at the commencement of the 16th 

cent, Is a fine building of 72 f. by 42 ft.,n the style of ecclesias- 

tical ‘architectare which was worked into popularity by Sir Chris- 
arch inthe Bast 


srigially 
‘and said by Wood to have been the first 


versity church, 

‘chureh built of stone that appeared in these parts,” is believed to 
have been partly erected by St. Grimbald in the 91h cent, but 
has undergone ‘il 


of the circumjacent ground, 
isles nad chanod.” Be. Joh 
ecclesinst 





buildings} The frst schools for all the colleges of 
the ‘i to ‘separate schools attached 
singulatim to the 





‘supersede 
-were erected at the eominencement of the 
Lith cent., by Thomas abbot of Ousevey, and con- 
sisted of ten apartments, allotted to different branches of tuition. 
‘school for divinity, with « library in the upper division, was 
‘added in 1427; and this school still remains. ‘The other schools 
‘were all rebuilt in the 
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28. and is the largest in the kingdom.—The Radeliffe library 
is the most conspicuous and imposing object. in an exterior view 
of the whole urban landscape; and occupies a site decidedly. 
Brvieble tne anautncil tices the creo 
& square area, the sides of which are formed respectively. 
Mary's church. a part of All-Souls'colleze. the schools, and the 
great front of Brazen-nose college. Tts rustic basement forms a 
Tecular polygon of 16 sides, and 100 ft in diameter. A circular 
rises from the basement; and an upper elreular story of 
ach wmnaller ameter bears aloft a hoble cupola satmpousted 
by a lantem, which possesses an elevation of 60 fey an prom! 
ently figures in almost every seenle combination of the city’s 
structures, The edifice was built in 1737-49, by Gibbs, from a 
bequest of £40,000 by Dr. Radelifle.The Ashunnlean tascam, 
situated beside the theatre, was erected by Sir ©. Wren, for the 
reception of a rich assemblage of rarities in nature and ‘art pre- 
sented in 1682 by Elias Ashmole. The structure is admired for 
the jusiness ofits proportions —The Observatory, situated on the 
1N outskirts of the city. in the vicinity of the University printinz- 
‘offce, was built in 1786 by Wyatt, at an expense of nearly 
£30,000, defrayed by the trustees of Dr. Radcliffe. ‘The central 
elevation is upwards of 100 f. Th the interior are a lecture-room, 
a library-room, apartinents for observation, a dwelling-hoase for 
the observer, and a highly valuable set of astronomical instra- 
mnents—The buildings which belong to the several colleges and 
‘halls will be noticed each in its appropriate place. 
‘The University.) "The yeriod at which the university of O. was 
founded has bee the topie of frequent, manifold. aid in some 
Tespect unmeaning dispiite. The earliest places of eilucation in 
©., whoever established them, appear to have been cloistral 
‘schools; and, in one form or other. were probably coeval with 
the establishinent of monasteries. Secalar schools, such as were 
hein private houses seem to have speedily failowed; and 
When sovernl of these became clustered In one house, they were 
falled a hall or hostel, and placed under a governor of principal 
A®O. possessed monasteries in the time of Alfred, and wes fre= 
‘Quently the scene of his residence, that prince may be supposed 
tohave encooraged any claustral sehool which existed in the place, 
SF even to have fouided one or more new seminaries. Robert 
DOyley, who obtained the government of the city under the 
Conqueror, founded tn O, castle a college of secular canons, which 
‘was placed under the control of a wanlen, aru rapidly rose into 
celebrity, Henry I. was edueated at O.; and, during bis reign, 
granted its teachers and scholars. some important. privileges 
‘Vacarivs, a native of Lombardy, established in the city a school 
of Roman law in the reign of Stephen. Richard L, who was born 
at, erected in it several new schools at his private expense, 
and gave general encouragement to ite Uterary institutions. In 
the reign of Stephen, and again in that of Henry IIL, the sta- 
dents are asserted to have amounted to 30.000: and even 
founding of Merton college, in 1274, they are said to have 
Anyounted to 15,000. But these Sigures are manifestly gross ex- 
aggerations, and only indicate ina general way that the place 
hhad become a distinguished and crowded seat of education. Tn 
the latter part of Henry TIL's reign, a taste arose for building 
colleges, a charter of incorporation waa granted {9 the walversity, 
‘aud the agzregate educational institutions of the city proximately. 
assumed their present form. In the relgn of Edward IL, new 
Privileges were granted. lectures on the Hebrew language’ were 
instituted, and a vexatious and agitating claim of the presching 
{ines to confer degrees on their own authority. was torn from 
then by the university. In the reign of Richant IL. occurred 
the great and glorious sensation under the divinity lectures of 
Weeliff the warden of Canterbury college. ‘Though seven 
enilowed colleges were founded before the close of the 14th 
Century, aud most of the large number ‘of hostels or balls 
continued still to exist, many of these buildings at the expiry of 
that centary were either thinly attended hy students or terspo- 
tarily alienated to uses different from those of thelr original 
destination. On Erasmus repairing hither. in the reign of 
Henry VIL, and commencing tuition in the Greek language. a 
Strong party opposed him. Tn the early part of Henry Vill 's 
relgn, the university received rich accessions to its institational 
appliances from Cardinal Wolsey’: and it afterwants won the 
King’s special frvoor by giving an opinion favourable to his di- 
Yorcing Queen Catharine. Under Elizabeth, it snstained agita 
tion, and perhaps permanent injary, from tbe rigid enforcement 
of subscription to the articles of the nascent Established church, 
and the consequent exclusion of a lange proportion ofits member 
‘ho were favourable to the doctrites of the Puritan, "i the 
Feigm of James 1, the university acquired the right of sending 2 
members to parliament. Daring the period of Charles Lr it ob 
tained some important additions to its privileges: and aferwarde, 
when the king bad only a partial allegiance, and an insecure 
throne, it displayed the most thorough loyalty to hfs person, and 
ade great but unavailing sserifices in his cans. Many 
s0r8 and heails of colleges were in consequence expelled by the 
commissioners subsequently appointed. to “reform the discitne 
anid correct the doctrines” of the university; and yielded place to, 
pr ‘and Independent successors. ‘The Puritans, bow. 
eer, had but ret ocean were (ereek a ‘at the 
Restoration. No public event of much interest bas occarred in 
the university's history since the Revolation. 
The university has always heen governed by statutes ofits 
own making. ‘were in 1629 dizested into a ende, under the 
anpelistion of Corpus Statutorvm Universitatis Orront 




















led amendment or abrogation, they continue to be in force. ‘The 
Floor tile af te coraration ie Tie Chaneaon wiiees and 
Scholars, of the University of Oxford.” The chanedlor, the high 
fest officer, hols his office for life, is usually a nobleman of dis: 
tinction who is clected by the members of ‘convocation, and at- 
tends only on extraordinary occasions. The vice-chancellor, the 
Nighest resident officer. is annually nominated by the chancellor 
from the beads of colleges, but of late has generally held office 
by reappointment for four’ yeare; he convenes all ‘courts and 
meetings. enforces the laws, punishes delinquents, licenses taverns 
in the city, and is a magistrate for Oxford, Oxfordshire. and 
Berkshire; and he appoints 4 deputies from the heads of coll 
‘Toe seneschallus or hizh-steward, is appointed by the chancellor, 
and approved by convocation; he is always a nobleman, and 
holds his office for life: he assists the chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
and proctors in the execution of their respective daties. Ths 
roctors are two mastersof arts, of at least four years standing 
chosen out of the several colleges by turns; they are the ime: 
diate guandians of the laws of the university, and in all respects 
the acting magistrates; and, after being chosen, they nominate 
4 masters of arts 10 be pro-proctors, of to act as thelr deputles, 
‘The public erator is chosen by the convocation; he writes public 
letters and addresses, and presents honorary degrees to those on 
whom they have been conferred. ‘The of the archives, 
the assessor, the oniversity council, the registrar of the univer 
alty, librarians, clerks of the market, and delegates of the press, 
of accounts, of appeals, of estates, and of privileges, aro officers 
suficiently deseribed by thelr respective names. ‘The whole cor- 
porate business of the university Is transacted in two distinet aie 
semblies, called the House-of-Congregation, and the House-of- 
Exnrecaion, The chanesior or vice cancel ot one ofthe 
latter's four ‘and the two proctors oF their respective 
Dots resid In Doh ous, aid on al occastons indepen 
Fequire to be present. ‘The House-of-Congregation consists of 
doctors of every faculty resident in the university, heads of col 
Jeges and halls, professors, public lecturers, masters of schools, 
public examiners, the deans and censors of colleges, and masters 
of arta above one year’s standing,—all of whiom nro ealled re- 
epee ls poled ime aaa ese, Pen 
of graces wand the granting of 
House-o- Convocation consats ofall the same member aa the 
former, and of masters of arts in thelr first year, and persons who 
have been regents, and retain thelr names on the books, but have 
retired from the university; and it transacts 
ness, and exercises power on all matters connected wit 
Yersity's affairs or interests,—snhject, however, to some marked 
restrictions in the department of legislation. A weekly court of 
Teor is held by the viee-chancellor, for the recovery of debts 
‘within the limits of the university; and a weekly meeting, com- 

of the vice-chancellor, the proctors, and the heads of houses, 

eld for deliberation on all matters afecting the aniverity> 
liberties and privileges. The two representatives of the univer- 
‘Sty in parliament are chosen by the vice-chancellor, the doctors, 
and the regent and non-regent masters, in convocation. 

‘The regius professorships of divinity, evil law, medicine, He- 
‘brew, and Greek, were founded by Henry VITT. "The professor- 
‘ship of divinity hassice had annexed to it the eanonry of Christ- 
cchureh, and the rectory of Eweline: that of law,» lay-prebend 
in the Cathedral of Salis that of medicine, the mastership, 
of the hospital at Ewelme: and that of Hebrew, a canonry of 
Christchurch. A regius professorship of modern history and 
modern languages, was founded by George I. in 1724. A regitis 
Professorahip of botany was founded by George IIL in 1793; anid 
4 previous professorship in the samé department, was founded, it 
128 by De. Sheranl and endowed with £3,000, “The Margaret 
Professorship of divinity was founded by the Countess of Rich- 
Toond: anid has since had annexed to it. prebend in Worcester 
cathetral. It is usnally heli by biennal re-election for life. ‘The 
Profemorsbip of Natur philosophy was founded, in 1618. ‘The 
Savilian professorships of Geometry and Astronomy were founded 
in 1618. The Camden profecorship of ancient iotory was founded 
in 1632, and endowed with the manor of Bexley in Kent. A pre- 
lectorship of anatomy was founded in 1623, and appointed to be 
held. by the regius professor of medicine. ' The professorship of 
minsle was founded in 1626, bat is held on one appointment dur- 
ing only a year. The Laudian professorship of Arabic was 
founded in 1636. “The professorship of Poetry is held for only five 
Fears, yet admits of one reappointment. The Anglo-Saxon pro- 
Tesorship was founded in 1760, ls held for onty ove yearn and 
admits only an Englishman and a bachelor. The Vinerian pro- 
fessorship of common law was founded in 1755. ‘The Clinical 
Professorship, for reading clinical lectures in the Radcliffe intt= 
mary to the students in medicine, was founded in 1772, ‘The Al- 
Grichian professorships of anatomy, the practice of medicine, and 
chemistry, were founded in 1803; the second and third are in the 
2 ofthe Convocation, wile the Sete annexed tothe pee 
torship of anatomy. ‘The professorship of Political economy Wi 
founded in 1825, "In 1942, her Majesty wos plensed to found two 
additional regius profescorships in theology: the one in Pastoral 
Theology. comprebending instruction in ministerial duties, colt 
Position and delivery of sermons, knowledge and history of litar- 
‘eles. rubrics, and the like; the otherin Ecclesiastical History and 
the study of the Ancient Fathers. An anatomical lectureship, 
distinet from the prelectorship in the same ent, wa 
founded about 1750. A readership in Arabic is maintain 
of the almonry bounty; and readerships in experimental 
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from the Crown. ‘The two Radcliffe travelling fellowships are 
each endowed with £300 a-year; and can be held for only ten 
fears at leat hal of which must be spent in travels beyond sex 

‘Vinerian fellowships and scholarships, the former two in 
number, and endowed with £50 a-year each, and the latter, Sve 
in number, and endowed with £30 a-year exch, are also held for 
ten years ‘The Craven scholarships. two In number, are held 
for 14 years, Ten select ips are filled by annual ap- 
pointmient, ond cannot be held longer than two years Twelve 
6f the 24 Whitehall preacherships established by George L, in 
‘1724, belong to Oxford, and ean be held only by fellows of eol- 
Jeges. ‘The Bampton lectareship, for a series of eight lectures 
‘upon fixed and fandamental topies In divinity, is annual, and can- 
not be held twiee by the same person. ‘The university sermons 
‘of each Sabbath morning daring term, are preached in rotation 





ea om somarn 
the two professors of divinity, and the professor of Hebrew.—The 
university patronage, apart from that of the colleges, compre- 
bende only 6 Uvines, staat J the-conntica respectively of 
Berks, Cornwall, Cunberland, Hants, Leicester, Northampton, 
oe ti 
Se 
terms, and are four ia vamber: Michaelmas, from 10th October 
till 17th December; Hilary, trom 14th January till the day be- 
fore Palm Sunday; Easter, from the tenth after Easter San- 
day till the day before Whitsunday; and Trinity, from the Wed- 
S28 Spas oe ie ah ke 
in July. ‘The following table shows the proportion of students 
Ss the eakverslty_ whe ercconted ou fe Gaareem Berane om yeas 





Obtained honours, tained degrees 
Number Past = es 
tre exuni- "Classical Bfathem. InGivil law Ditto Medl- 
‘Year, culated. nation honours, honours, BR BAL MAL “Cortinars)”” (honorary). eine. Divinity. 
yen 3871907 21s eae ° ‘ 2 6 
1323777510 Ei 7 30 M5 5 5 reat ‘ 
[B. Assoc} { 
1399 98h as 3 1686 4 1 8 2B 
1s 360392120 a 1 kT % 7 
Cstallation} 
reas 309202108 2 8 72 13 6% 6 cone 
183530975 2 a8 200 7 1 6 oa 
137 42LB0L 12 Fn et 6 1 2 14 
1833 303A 105 Fe Bh pela Os 
Mean 362279 1s 2 % m1 1s rr Tent, 
‘The proportion of those who enter cannot be | 1860 they averaged more than 400, The largest number admit- 


different professions 
‘estimated. ‘The degrees in civil law are only taken ether for 
DPiactising in doctors commons, or by the statutes of particular 
‘colleges. ‘Those in divinity, ehiefly by those who have prefer 
‘nt in the church; while the great body of those who take or 
ders have only the degrees of B.A. or MLA. In medicine alone 
‘can the proportion be estimated; which Is to those who pass the 
examnination in Arts—a necessary preliminary—as to 358. The 


Dass the examination, is occasioned, Ist, by those who fail In the 
examination; 24, those who. from various causes, do not remain 
Jn the university: such as being directly or indirectly sent away 
‘on account of Irregular conduct, &e. ‘The ratio ofthis difference 
to the number who pass, oF of to regular men, will be 
found 1 to 267. ‘The mathematical honours which imply all de- 
tees of attainment in mathematical science, from the hizhest to 
1 knowledge of somewhat more than the mere letter of four books 
of Euclid—form the only public test of any cultivation of science 
Jn the univerity.. ‘The proportion, then, of those who evince 
fany, even the smallest, knowledge of science, to those who pass 
{he examination, is] to 12.—The following of the mem- 
ers of the university up to January 1851, shows an increase, as 
compared with the summary of January 1850, of 68 members of 
convocation, 47 members on the books, and of determining ba- 
chelors 7; and a decrease of 34 matriculators, and 6 regents: 
‘Members of -Memberson 
convocation. the books. 


1. Univernity,. 5.8. 200 
S:Batbl esSideny weimil=- 1m 34s 


ted between those in 1849, when 446 was mnatrien- 
fell to 359, The number actually resident 
‘There are at this moment more students In 
©, than at any time in the last two centuries. ‘The namber of 
thase who have passed the final examination for B.A. daring the 
Inst 10 years bas annually averaged 287; and as the number of 
the matriculated annually averaged 400, i follows that not quite 
three-fourths of those who enter the university proceed to a do 
gree. ‘The report of the hebdomadal board states that the num= 
ber pf persons now living who have been edueated at O, 
Tétween 4.000 and 8,090 mnore than were living 
‘Tuils increase, however. does not appear to be 
increase of the pop. and wealthy of England during the last 80° 
yearn The total number of members of the university on the 
Bist Dec. 1890 was, as above stated. 6,000. ‘The namber of under- 
‘graduates on the books, resident and non-resident, was 1,402; the 
Hurnber of members of convocations, 3,294, ‘The remaining 1,304 
rmeinbers were either graduates who had not yet acquired the fran 
chise, oF graduates who, having lost it by removing thelr names 
from the books, had not yet recovered it hy the statutable means, 
‘The gradoates ofall ranks residing in O. do not exceed 300, These 
results appear small when the large endowments of the college are 
‘considered: the education imparted does not conduce to the 
fdvancement in life of many persons except those intended for 
the church. The commissioners report that the number of stu 
dents at Cambridge is greater than at 0., thotizh the accommo. 
ation within the college walls at Cainbridgeis more Himited, and 
the endowuents much less considerable. This,” the eommls- 
loners remark, “may arise from the greater facilities for adn 
sion to a popular college in Cambridge, to the absence of a rell- 
lous test at matriculation, and to the erent advantages of open 
fellowships and scholarships. But, however nccounted for, the 
fact of such a superiority in nambers proves that O.. which’ has 
more colleges and ampler revenues than Cambridge, ought 
to send forth a larger number of students than at present.” 
‘There are four public examiners, who are nominated by the vice- 

















node an the proctors ani must aftermards be by 
the convocation. - Several public prizes are given annually by the 
chaneellor, nd from the revenues of certain nd 


fr 
may be competed for by all the members of the untrersty. "The 
university commissioners, in their report of 1852, propose to give 
the university, with proper reserves, full power of self-govern- 
ment.” To carry this power into effect, they propose to create & 
Senate, the naine of the * Congregation,’ consisting of 
all heads of houses, the proctors, all professors and pablic leetur~ 
ers, together with the senior ears ofall colleges and balla; and 
to give this body authority to originate measures, and power 

t delegacies or standing committees for special 

body is proposed rather as an edition to, the existing 
‘branches of the academic legistatore. the bebsomadal board 
retaining ie executive powers ands ight to orisinae measures 
and the convocation stil having that veto into which prescription 
fs nawed ta neon.” Gaeh an aditon, hovers, hes long 
been required, and till recently its place was supplied by a spe- 
‘cies of mixed committee or conference, that mediated between 
{the hiebdomadal board and the convocation,—the lords and com- 
‘mons of the university. It is proposed to give the most impor. 
tant fanctions of the 7 the supervision of studies the 
sppoiniment of examiners and the management of the pie 
Tibraries to the professorial body alone, that body, however, 
very extensively aie pad 


‘remodelled. It is also proposed that the yw 
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tors shall ‘hold office for two years, the first year of the 
‘one coineiding with the last year of the other; the duties of the 
Office Deing confined to malters of discipline, and the election 
Deing vested in congregation without the restraint of the Caro- 
line ‘Among other proposed changes affecting the state 
‘university, may be mentioved the abolition 
‘oaths, the discontinuance of the distinction be- 
{ween nioblemen, gentlemen commoners, aud commoners; a check 
fon the eredit given to undergraduates by the early presenta 
ion of bills, and the recovery of debts in open court, and liberty 
for the foundation of halls as well as for residence in private 
lodgings, ‘ander due superintendence, withowt, ‘connection with 
any college 


nmissioners: a pabl 
fen; the option of some apectal branch of study in the latter part 


feeee cere ae 
Serco are eneeeea same 
logy, jurisprudence and history, mat ‘and physical sci- 


ence; the entire reconstruction and re-endowment of the profes, 
Sorships partly by the application of college fellowships 
Purpose; the cleetion of professors by the crown, or the proposed 
Pouzregation, instead of the convocation; the removal of restric- 
tions from university scholarsbips and prizes, and the formation 
of librarien and snuseums of physical sclence under the entire 
fianagement of the professors —In the changes proposed in the 
Constitution and government of the colleges are the utilizing of 
fellowships by attaching professorial duties; the creation of seho- 
Tarships tenable for a lrolted term; the opening of all foundations 
to ie whole university except in special cane; the election of 
Inends of houses from the whole body of masters of arts; the re- 
{gular and effective visitation of the colleges, with annual reports 
fo tho Crown; nd the power of makhug and repealing eats, 

Revenues} ‘The total revenues of O. university, arising from 
all sources, are £457,400; while those of Cambridge are £377,408; 
{and those of Dublin are £92,800. ‘The ordiuary expenses of the 
tuniversity, as distinet from the several colleges, are £7,000 a-years 
i ordinary Income i £7.50 w yeat. ‘The report of te univ, 

‘cottintasioners, in 1852, recommends that publicity shoal be 
{gen ts the univerty accounts aed arson al es aya 
mg ofthe fees, it states, are levied without authority, and idle 
forins are kept up for the sake of fees; while in the university of 
Cambridge an intelligible statement of the university fees, drawn 
‘up in a tabular form, appears every year. The payments from 
stuileuts are not included in the college income of £7,000 a-year. 
‘The proctors receive £700 a-year each; the pro-proctors £320; 
the bedells £1,000; and the examiners £1,600. The university 
pays towards paving and lighting O, £2,000 a-year. ‘The hver- 
Ago income of ‘the heads of houses is £1,100 a-year; of fellows, 
faking in the canons of Christ Charch, £24 a-year, There are 
1557 fellowabips in ., o€ which about 36 are vacant every year. 
‘The revenue arising from the university press, by the printing of 
Biles nd prayer books, ie about £9,000 a year-— The co 
Jeges are 19 in number, and the halls 6; aud they are corporate 
Daas belonging to the class called eleemosy nury, and, contrary to 
eonimon opinion, are quite distinct from the curporation of the mni- 
Versity. ‘The halls, hough in some instances possessing exhibitions 
towarl the maintenace of certain stadents, are not endowed with 
‘estates as the colleges are; Dut with respect to discipline, courses 
‘of studies, length of resktence, examinations, degrees, dress, fees, 
expenses, and every academical privilege, they occupy the sane 
footing as the rest of the university: Bach college and ball has 
[A preailent, who is elected for life, and is variously styled, in the 
different institutions, master, principal, president, provost,auid war 
den, Follows and scholars of colleges are supported wholly or in 
‘part from the revenues of the foundation. ‘The fellows with the 
aster, are proprietors, and, except at Wadham college. they 
have the option, If they remain unmarried, of holding thelr felow- 
‘ships for life, oF of accepting some equivalent preferment. Some 
Of the fellowships are of small value; otliers yield a competent 
provision; and others are comparatively opulent. |The scholars 
fare simply students who receive a certain sain of snoney for @ 
given number of years, four. 

Cniversity college alfects to have been founded in 872, and was 
restored of rather instituted by William of Durham in 1249, On 
the foundation are « master, 12 fellows, and 17 scholars and ex- 
hibitioners. "The buildings of the eolleze present, on the 3 aide 
Of the Migh-street, a front of about 260 fe long and 3 stories 
high, reguiar, substantial, and othe old English architecture, with 
sone mixture of the Italian; pierved at equal distances from the 
fextremities by two gateways; and surmounted over these by two 
Jow, broad, massive, battlemented towers, 

“Baliol college was founded somewhere between 1263 and 1268, 
by John Baliol of Beroard-castle, and his wife Dervongilid, On 
‘the foundation are a master, 12 fellows, and 14 scholars. The 
Daildings of the college display an unpleasing irregularity of ar- 
ehitecture ‘more interior accommodation than external 
beauty ; and, while of various dates, are in no part older than the 
timeof Heary VL. The library was once celebrated for its wealth; 























in the university, and consists of a warden, 24 fellows, 14 
masters, 4 scholars, 2 chaplains, and 2 clerks ‘The buildings of 
the college are situated in Jobn-street, and arranged into three 





courts orquadransies ‘The splendid chapel ofthe colege in uacd 
SEiNe paskcchurch ore Jo's 
seem itae originally called Staplodon hal, was founded in 
old by Waiterde Stapleton, bisbop of Beer The pret 
Peustatlo, addidonal to the iectorship and. 25 felowsbipa in 
saree exhibitions. The buildings ofthe college form a qual- 
interior is ueariy a paallelograsn oC 135 The 
facing the sree i 320 f. long. 
tes and 8, or proven and 20 ow 
resent wociety consists of u proves, 18 
iat and 1b extibiners._ ‘The principal bulldiage of the eal 
veadrangle rebuilt a diferent periods of Uhe 11th 
he ser ipl nd ei The 
ings Additional to the quad 
Uatldings, erected early in the 18th 
and between theve staid the 
Tiviy, a chaste clasteal edifice, bully under the direion of 


Wyatt, 

‘Queen's college was founded in 1340, by Robert Exelesti 
chaplain to Phifippa, queen of Edward IIL ‘The society at 4 
Sent consists of a provost, 24 fellows, 2 chaplains, 8 taberdars, 4 
scholars, 12. prot scholars, 4 exbibitioners, and 3 clerks, 
‘The buildings of this stand on the N side of High-street, 

‘Tniversity college, and form achief featare of power and 
Deauty in that superb vista of architectural magnificence. With 
the exception of the library, they were all built daring the last 
tent, anil are in the Grecian style of architecture. ‘They are ar- 
Fanged into two courts, and constitute an oblong of 900 ft. by 220, 
‘The interior of the chapel Is richly ornamented in the Corinth 
fan style; its celling Is painted to represent the ascension; and} 
its windowa are nearly all filled with painted glass, ‘The library, 
built toward the end of the 17th cent, fs 123 ft long, and pro- 
portionally wide. 

‘Nae college was founded in 1386, by William of Wykeham, 
bishop of Winchester, ‘The fellows and scholars aro all supplied 

college of Winchester; and an anuual election takes 
to All all vacancies.” ‘The buildings aro separated 
side of Queen's college only by a narrow lane; and 
‘and chief quadrangie, small adjacent elols- 

tral quadrangle, and a series of buildings, called Garden- 

the nse of students, ‘The N side, consisting of the chapel 

hall, is a chaste, undefaced, and interesting specimen of 


tie Beauty. 
“Lincola college was founded in 1427, by Richard Fleming, bish- 
t society Consists of a rector, 12 fel- 








i 


i 
“All Souls college was founded in 1437, by Henry Chichele, arch 
bishop of Canterbury. The buildings consist chiefly of (wo large 
muadrangles, of separate dates and widely different character, 
ve more modern quadrangle encloses a court of 172 ft. by 156. 
Its side is occupied by the hall and the chapel; the N by 
‘magnificent range of building, used as the Ubrary, and eorre- 
‘syonding in architectural pretension to the sumptuous R 
Tibrary which it confrouts. The library is 198 ft long, 32) fe 
Me ‘college was founded in 1456, by William of Wayn- 


wide, and 40 ft. high, 

fagdalen 
feet, bishop of Winchester. ‘The buildings are situated at the E 
‘entratice of the city, on the border of the Cherwell; and impress 
‘a stranger with an idea of great sumptuousness in Oxonian archl- 
tecture. The great quadrangle coutaing the chapel, the hall, the 
Library, and a considerable proportion of the more private build: 
ina gd everywhere presets mn aspett of venerae grande 
The chapel is highly Gnished and elegant within, ‘The hall is 
curiously carved in its wainiseotting, rooted in modern Gothic, en- 
riched with many portraits, and on the whole, elegant ant spa 
ious, “Attached to the college are extensive and tastefully dis; 
posed pleasure-grounds. The college is required by its statutes 
{oremertain the kings of Ragland and princes of Wale, whet 
ever they visit O. 

‘Brasch-nose college was founded in 1609, by Wiliam Smith, 
‘bishop of Lincola. “The present society consists of a principal, 20 
fellows 32 scholars and 15 extibitiones The rela boll: 

ge consist of a large quadrangle, which remains nearly as 
constructed by the two founders; and of a smaller quadrangle, 
builtin the 17th cent’ ‘The library is ornate in the interior, andj) 
‘was arranged by Wyatt. 

Corpus Christi ‘was founded in 1616, by Richard Fos, 
bishop of Winchester. The original part of the buildings is 8 
a situated between Merton and Christ-chareh, and e1t- 
closing a court of 10. by 8, Ta whole apperance 4s simple 

‘Christ church college was founded in 1525, by Cardinal Wolsey, 

ly established at the of te wet 
described 


Suled in Inte and resodeled by Queen 

in 146, and 
Pugs coit ofthe cthedra read 
sen io salle cours 














yet 
but completed in 1681 by Sir Christopher 
Pere Poem ot Oxford, bel 17,000 pounds in 

evening tall at 9 o'clock summons all the scholars of - 
sity to their respective colleges. ‘The Kitchen of eis clegp itm : 
pe re 
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ably the most splendid building ofits class in Europe. ‘The hall 
Islnpressively grand, and one of the finest of aay’ clas In the 
Kingdom. The great-room is 115 ft, long, 40 ft. wide, and 20 
Thighs {ts celling is of exquisitely earved oui, with oveasional sid 
ing; its windows are of intersected Gotbic: and its sides are of | 
panhelled wainsoot, and display an esteusive collection of por- 
traits, Under this magnificent apartmeat is the eommon-room, 
adorned with several good portraits. The second great quad- 
rangle of the college consists of a library and annexed apart- 
mcuts on one side, and of three superb ranges of lodgings on the 
other sides. Its usual name is Peckwater court ‘The library 
side, 141 ft. long, exhibits a superb front, adorned with Corinthian 
feliune, Tie wiela ground tear of the si, Gough dirided 
nto two apartments, forins @ picture-gallery, rieh especially 

variate preetHellan aster, Tae geveada nschod nthe 
college ire extensive. 

‘was foanded in 1654, by Sir Thomas Pope, of 
‘Tittenhanger, Hertfordshire. The buildings consist of one quad- 
rangle, containing the hall, the ebapel, the library, the president's 
hhouse, and some lodgings. ‘They display great irregularities of 
siyl, and, excepting the front, which contains the chapel and 
‘tower, and is classic and pleasing, they possess few or no archi- 
tectural attractions, ‘The pleasure-gromnds attached to the col- 
lege are extensive, 

‘St. John's college founded in 1557, by Sic Thomas White, mer- 
chautctallor of London, is situated near the N entrance ofthe city, 
fn consists of two pleasing quadrangles, aoompaned with gar 
Jesus college, founded in 1571, by Dé Hugh Price, treasurer of 
‘8t David's, sustains 4 principal,'19 fellows, 18 scholars, and sev- 
al exhibitioners. ‘Phe bi consist of two quadrangles 
‘The first quadrangle measures 90 f. by 70; and, in the Interior 
elevations, is wholly Gothic. ‘The second quadransle measures 
100 A. by 90; and is loftier and more interesting than the low 
three-storied first quadrangle. 

Wadham college, founded in 1613, by Nicholas Wadham, Esq, 
of Meritield, Somersetahire, orms one quadrangle of nearly 130%. 
each way. ‘Three sides are occupied with the lodgings of 1 
society; the E side is occupied with the hall, the chapel. and ti 
brary. ‘The hall is oug of the largest in the university. ‘The 
ganlens attaches to the ‘are extensive, and tastefully ar. 
Twiged. The Royal soclety originated in this college, and beld 
its earliest meetings In a room over the gateway. 

Pembroke college, originally Broadgate Hall, was founded in 

20, by ‘Thomas Teadale, Esq. of Glyrapton in Oxfordshire, and 
the Rev. Dr. Wightwick, rectot of Isley in Borksbire. ‘The pre- 
sent society conaists of a master, 14 fellows, and. 22 scholars and 
exhibitioners, Tho buildings consist ehletiy of two diminutive 
courts; and, with two sutall exceptions, were built in the 17th 


ait. 
Worcester originally Gloucester Hall, was founded in 
1110 by Se Thus Cookes of Beaty, Worcestershire. ‘The 
rosé socaty consists ofa provost 21 fellows. 18 scolar, and 
‘exhibitioners. ‘The balldingyy with the exception of part of the 
‘ld monastic seminary, present a chaste and noble appearance. 
an font i tho rary, with che hall prejecting on one side, and 
SS eth eee ate 
a = 
St Mary's Chueh, in 1388 was converted into an acedemica all 
‘The buildings form « quadransie; and were all either rebuilt oF 
Improved during last cent. — hall, adjoining Magdalen 
‘was built about 1363, About 161, it was constituted an 
Independent ncavteroical hall. In 1816, the members obtained an 
‘ct of parliament conferring on them the buildings of the extinct 
establishment of Hertford college; and, in 1822,removed to thelr 
‘new possesslon,—New Ian hall was conferred in 1392, on New 
college, and scems to have been made an academical ball under 
its present name, in 1438. It was celebrated for a time as a seat 
of study for the law; ithas lately been restored by its 
‘Who, at his own expense, has erveted a handsome edifice for the 
accoinmodation ofits students —St. Alban hall, sitanted on the E 
Aide of Merton college, in 147 was transferred to Merton college 
‘and, some time after, recelved the status of a regular academical 
Dall. “The buildings form a plain but commodious quadrangle — 
St Edmund hal was, 1800, estab as an arademical 
stitution. ‘wo ccuturies the buildings have 
Dems aang 
Diocese.) , is one of the six bishoprics establish- 
ed by Henry VILL ‘The seat of the new bishoprit 
‘was fixed, in 1542, at the magnificent chapel of 
Ouseney abbey; and it was transferred, in 1546, to 
the greatly inferior structure which continues to be 
the cath ‘The archdeaconries of Berkshire and 
Buckinghamshire, nearly co-extensive with the cog- 
nominal counties, were recently added to the see by 
the ecclesiastical commissioners. ‘The income of the 
bishop, on the average of three years ending in 1831, 
was returned at £8,106 gross, or £2,048 nett; in 
1845 it was returned at £5,000 nett. The revenue 
of the cathedral, in its joint and intimately blended 
connexion with the diocese and Christ-church col- 
Jege, was, in 1831, £25,899 gross; and the nett re- 





























venue, irrespective of houses for the dean and can- 
ons, was £12,203. The dean and canons have no 
separate revenues. The cathedral establishment 
consists of bishop, dean, 3 archdeacons, and 8 can- 
ons, besides chaplains, clerks, choristers, and alms- 
men. 

Trade, §¢.] O. has no staple manufacture, and 
continues, as in every past age, to derive most of its 
support and importance from the university. A 
large trausit trade, especially in grain and coal, is 
occasioned by the junction of the Oxford canal with 
the Thames; and is facilitated by quays, wharves, 
and other accommodations. Races are held annually 
in the Port-Meadow, a tract of 440 acres belonging 
to the frecmnan:. Theasical petformanose:ar8: 20% 

Mu affairs.) A charter given to O. by 
Henry LL, conferred the same rights and privileges 
as those of the city of Loudon, and appointed the 
Sayortact with the lord-mayor of London as chief 
butler at the coronation. ‘The municipal receipt for 
1840 was £2,674; for 1850, £7,804, The corporation, 
under the reform act, consists of a mayor, 9 alder- 
men, and 30 councillors. ‘The magistrates have no 
jurisdiction within the university, or over its mem- 
bers.—The city returns 2 members to parliament, 
es 1836-5 3 in ai 2,881 —Tho 

wundary of the burgh both for municipal and for 
liamentary purposes, was enlarged by the boundary 
‘and municipal reform acts.—The pop. in 1801 was 
11,749; in 1831, 20,649 ; in 1851, 27,243. 

History| 0. is believed vy most writers to have been origin- 
ally called Oxenford, and to have received that name from the 
Saxons, on account Of the frequent passage of oxen across the 
river at its site. In 979, and 1002, the town was burnt by the 
Danes; and in 1009. it was again fired by them, It was the re- 
‘sidence of Kanund Ironside, and the sceve of bis assassination; 
ic was for many years the residence of the court of Canute; and 
‘was to angeting-place, In 1022, of a great eoubll for translat- 
Shin seen ties 
for sting the waccesson ot the crown on the death of Canute 
‘Harold Harefoot—to whom, on the last of these occasions, the 
crown was awarded—made 0. the scone of his coronation, his 
‘residence, and his death. Ou the invasion of England by the 
Normans O. was ofe of the towns which dofled thelr powers 
and, in i wea besieged By the Cengotcor txt perect, nd, 
taken by storm. Before William's death, however, the town bo- 
came reconciled to the Norman yoke, and began to reassume lis 
literary character. During the evil war between Stephen and 
the ‘Mand, the latter sustained a siege of three month 
in the castle of Oxford from her rival. In 1349, #0 great a pestl- 
lence occurred that upwards of one-fourth of the students were 
swept away. Early in the reign of Henry VIL the plague riot- 
fod daring six weeks over the elty and the colleges, and destroyed, 
fr chased, from thea, nearly all thelr inhabitants; and during 
the remainder of that reign, as well ns in te course of the next, 
1k frequently rea ‘oiled all the locality with dismay. 
Tn the reign of Mary, of bloody memory, O. was the soeue of the 
martyrdom of Ridiey, Latimer, and Cranmer, During the reign 
of Elizabeth, the cty was frequently devastated by pestilenea; 
‘and, in 1677, occurred what was called * the black assize,’“—the 
Zein sizare upon a acelin a julary oar of a Revere 
alady wl it 40 bours, eavied ‘serif, 
Roe por upwards of 300 other “* Onaries L, 
‘when compelled to retire fom the 
‘residence, the seat of bis court, and the 
‘The city was obliged, after the batue of Ns y, to surrender to 
the. jtarians under Fairfax. Cromwell visited the city, 
‘and held the office of chancellor of the university. ewereas: 
‘ments were held here in the reign of Charles IL. After the Re- 
‘volation, O. was regarded as the | retreat of Jacobitismn 

OXFORD, a township of Upper Canada, in the 
Johnstown district, bordered on the NW by the 
Rideau canal and river. Pop. in 1842, 2,960. 

OXFORD, a county in th W part ‘of the state of 
‘Maine, U. S., comprising an area of 1,600sq.m. It has 
‘a monntainoas surface, and contains a chain of lakes 
which flow into Us Take, and thence into An- 

“in river. This river and the Saco are the 
chief rivers in the county. The soil is in some parts 
very fertile, Pop. in 1840, 33,351; in 1850, 39,706. 
Its capital is Paris —Also a township of Oxford co.» 
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has a fertile soil, and is drained by Little Andros- 
coggin river. Pop. in 1840, 1,254.—Also a township 
of Worcester co., in the state of Massachusetts, 52 
m. W of Boston. It has a hilly surface, and is 
watered by French river, a branch of Quinnebang: 
‘The soil consists of gravelly loam. Pop. 1,742.— 
Also a township of New Haven co., in the state of 
Connecticut, 55 m. SW of Hartford. It has a hilly 
surface, bordered on the SW by Housatonic rivet, 
‘and Urained by Nangatuck river, and one of its branch 
es. ‘The soil consists of gravellyloam. Pop. 1,626.— 
Also a township of Chenango co. in the state of 
New York, 10 m. S of Norwich. ‘The surface is un- 
dulating, and the soil fertile and well-cultivated. Tt 
is intersected by Chenango river, and by the canal of 
the same name. Pop. 3,179. It contains a village 
with 1,300 inhabitants.—Also a township of Warren 
co, in the state of New Jersey. It has a mountain- 
ous surface, bordered on the W by Delaware river, 
and drained by Pequest creek, and its tributary 
Beaver brook. It contains several fertile valleys. 
Pop. 2,858. Its chief place is Belvedere.—Also a 
Village of Chester co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 
41m. SW of Philadelphia. Pop. about 100.—Also 
a township of Philadelphia co., in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, bounded on the SE by Delaware river, 
and watered by ‘Tacony and Sessisocksink creek: 
‘The surface presents a gentle declivity. ‘The soil is 
chiefly sandy loam. Pop. 1,582.—Also a township 
of Butler co,, in the state of Ohio, 105 m. WSW of 
Columbus, ‘Pop. 3,388. ‘This township is the pro- 
perty of the Miami university.—Also a township of 
Coshocton co., in the same state. Pop. 760.—Also 
a township of Delaware co., in the same state. Pop. 
774.—Also a township of Erie co., in the same state. 
Pop. 736.—Also a township of Guernsey co., in the 
same state. Pop. 2,252—Also a township of ‘Tus- 
carawas co., in the same state. Pop. 826.—Also a 
township of Oakland co. in the same state. Pop. 
574.—Also a village of Granville co., in the state of 
North Carolina, 45 m. N of Raleigh, on the W side 
of Fishing creek. Pop. 450.—Also a village of La 
Fayette co., in the state of Mississippi, 160 m. NNE 
fOxEORD 
(East), a township of Upper, Canada, 
in the Brock distri. Pop. (chielly Canadian) in 
1842, 1,280. ‘The-soil is mostly light and timbered 
with pine. 
_ OXFORD (Nox), a township of Upper Canada, 
in the Brock district, bounded on the SE by the 
township of W. Oxford. Pop. (chiefly Europeans) 
in 1842, 444. ‘The soil is fertile and well-wooded. 
. OXFORD (West), a township of Upper Canada, 
in the Brock district, separated from N. Oxford on 
the NW by the E branch of the river Thames. It 
has an undulating surface and is well-settled. Pop. 
(chiefly Canadians) in 1842, 1,821. It contains the 
Villages of Ingersol and Beachyille. 

OXFORD FURNACE, a village of Oxford town- 
ship, Warren co., in the state of New Jersey, U.S., 52 
m.N by Wof Trenton, ona branch of Bequest creek. 
Te contains extensive beds of magnetic iron-ore. 

OXFORDSHIRE, an inland county of England, 
situated between 61° 28’ and 52° 9 N lat, and 1°» 
and 1° 38’ W long. of Greenwich; bounded on the 
NW and N by Warwickshire; on the NE by North- 
amptonshire; on the E by Buckinghamshire; on the 
SE, S, and SW by Berkshire; and on the W by Glou- 
cestershire. Its boundary-line over most of its eon- 
tact with Northamptonshire, is the river of Cherwell; 
and, overall the long contact with Berkshire, the Isis, 
or Thames. ‘The form of the co. begins on the 
what is called the ‘Three-shires stone, in a complete 
point or apex; it somewhat irregularly expands till 
it attains a breadth of 38 m.; it then suddenly con- 
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tracts, at its middle, and for some distance in the 
vicinity of Oxford, to a mean breadth of 7 m.; and 
at no point S of the city does it expand to a greater 
breadth than 12 m, Its greatest length from NNW. 
to SSE, is 50m. Its area is 756 sq. m., or 483,340 
acres; being in point of size the 3lst of the English 


cos, 

‘Surface] ‘The S district possesses in general a 
fine contour, and presents a charming alternation of 
hill and valley. ‘The Chiltern hills, which chiefly 
occupy it, abound in variety and of scene, 
‘Their principal ridge runs across the co. from NE 
to SW, near Stockenchurch, Nuffield, and Chalken- 
den. Nettlebed-hill, in the ridge, is 820 ft. above 
sea-level, and expands into the table-land of Nuffiold- 
common, only 63 ft, inferior in alt. to Nettlebed-hill, 
‘An elevated platform rises immediately E of Oxford, 
stretches away between the valleys of the Cherwell 
and the Thame, and sends up on its N edge, the hill 
of Becley, its highest ground. ‘The whole central 
district, with the exception of this range of marked 
yet inconsiderable upland, totally wants that in- 
equality of surface which is essential to power and 
character in landseape; yet it boasts a profusion of 
wood, and a wealth of gerieral cultivation whieh dis- 
Play to the eye at every rude turn, a captivating 
though limited beauty of prospect. ‘The N district 
is not only prevailingly flat, but wants suilicient syl- 
van adorning, and it often fatigues the eye by a rude 
and frigid monotony of scene. 

Rivers.) The Stour, a tributary of the Warwick- 
shire Avon, rises a little within the NW boundary; 
and the Ouse, in the early part of its course, traces 
a short way the NE bouudary, and rocelres'a tiny 
affluent from the interior. Excepting the trivial a- 

te of area drained by these streams, the whole 
co. belongs to the basin of the ‘Thames. ‘This mon- 
arch of England’s rivers first touches the co. a little 
below Lechdale in Gloucestershire, and performs a 
boldly sinuous course of about 70 in. along the 
boundary, to a point a little below Henley. ‘Though 
anciently'called the Thames over its whole course, 
it is now uncontestedly called so only below the in- 
flux of the Thame; and, down to that point, is very 
generally named the Isis. ‘The Windrush,” ufter @ 
course of 16 or 18 m. through Gloucestershire, from 
the Cotswold hills, achieves a run of about the same 
Iength SE through O., passes Burford, and Wit- 
ney, and enters the Thames by several channels. 
‘The Evenlode comes in about 9 m. below its source 
in Gloucestershire; passes Charlbury; and performs 
within the eo. an entire run of about 221m. ‘Two 
tributaries of this stream, respectively 5 and 12m. 
long, flow to it from the vicinity of Chipping-Nor- 
ton. The Cherwell, about 9 m. below its source in 
Northamptonshire, strikes nearly the northern ex- 
tremity of O.; passes Banbury atid East Adderbury; 








and, chiefly in the interior of the county, thong f 


partly on its boundary, achieves a distance south- 
ward of about 30 m. Two noticeable affluents of 
this stream are the Sorbrook and the Ray. ‘The 
‘Thame rises on the borders of Buckinghamshire; 
strikes 0. at the tows of Thame; runs E and thence S 
to Dorchester; and has an entire course of 17 m. before 
touching the county, 5 m. along the boundary, and 
10 min the interior. ‘The Windrush, the Evenlode, 
the Cherwell, and the chief tributaries of the two 
latter, drive numerous mills. 


Geognoatic structure.) ~The Chilt bills form ‘of the long 
rater chly gta whic extents rom Noro Wii 
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Jand, and the Rimmeridge beds, lok out from beneath the fron | nection both with the pastures and with the tarnip 
sand, and alain er chet ot fn te cf the asd | husbandry; and much skill is displayed in the rear- 
‘Oabed, The Tolcurane tthe teil division of 


ry 
Projecting part of the co. frontier near Chipping-Norton, and in 
the valley of the Cherwell, part of the NE frontier; but in 

‘ar tho two distrieta or pendicles, they oceapy en 







used with some success: ters. 
‘counted “the best of its kind in the world, being of « true yel~ 
{eareslnne nd very weighty.” Very five marl often found xt 
‘a sinall depth from the surface in the central district. The 
tone of the volte formations is quarried In several places, part- 
cularly near Burford, and ‘nema ioe ‘material of St. Pout cathe 
‘dral in London, and of not a few other noted structures thr - 
‘out the country. ‘The limestone or forest marble of Wichwood 
is occasionally used as a coarse 

Climate and soils.| The N district, owing to the 
want of wood, is comparatively chill during the 
greater part of the year, and nnpleasantly warm in 
summer. ‘The Chiltern distriet, in tepid seasons, 
shows more fogs among its woods and hills than rest 
‘on the adjacent valleys; and the chalk-lands which 
skirt its heights are subject to both earlier and lon; 
frosts than the rest of the co—Mr. Young, in his 
Agricultural Survey, assumes the area of the co. to be 
only 474,836 acres, and distributes it as to soil into 
79,685 acres of red land, 164,023 of stone brash, 
64,778 of Chiltern chalk, and 166,400 of miscellane- 
ous soils. ‘The red land occurs in the N district, and 
consists of a rich and very fertile loam. ‘The corn- 
brash, which prevails chiefly in the central district, 
consists of decomposed sandstone, chalk, and lime- 
stone, and is generally a loose, dry, friable sand or 








‘sand- 








loam) upon a porous subsoil. ‘The Chiltern-chalk 
‘ocoupies the SE district, and is properly rather the 
subsoil than the soil. On the whole, the land of this 


€0. is occasionally equal to the best in England, and 
gare ils to that of the greater part of 
e king L. 
Woods and pastures.) Camden describes the woods 
of ©. as forming in it day a principal boast of the 
co. ‘The natural woods of the § are still extensive, 
‘and consist of beeches with a thin interspersion of 
slender though occasionally tall oak and ash trees. 
‘The forest of Wichwood consists of oak, ash, elm, 
and beech, and is 6,720 acres in extent. Among 
numerous plantations, a conspicuous example is the 
great belt at Bla se than 18 in ex 
tent-—The greatest glory of O.,” says Gibson, in 
his continuation of Camden, “is the abundance of 
its meadows and pastures. As the banks of about 70 
streams and streamlets which water the co. are beau- 
tifully fertile, pasture-lands may easily be conceived 
to have been in a former age boast. Ex- 
tensive old pastures have ¢: 








immemorial, The best land in the co. is that 
in the vicinity of Water-Eaton. Most of the pas- 


tare-land occurs in the central district, and has to a| The 


‘extent been much improved by under-drain- 
ing. ‘The dairy system is chiefly prevalent, and ex- 
pens itself principally in the department of butter. 

in the district around and SE of Oxford, the fatten- 
ing of calves for the shambles, by suckling them 
‘upon the cows, is preferred to the dairy. The im- 
short-horned breed: of cattle 

the greatest favourites both for the 
calves. Oxen may still be seen moving sluggishly 
‘along with the plough in some districts. Sheep form 
‘g large aggregate stock throughout the co., in con- 





even on the red | ie 
Tand, as well as on the less wealthy soils, from time | of considerable burden 





‘| ing of them. When the object sought is the gualty 
ee: 


‘of maton and wool, the South Downs are sti 
ferred; but when the object is quantity, combined 
with speed and cheapness, they are generally sw 
planted by the Leicesters. Farm-horses are for the 
fost part good and active. ‘The Betksbire hog is 
most commonly reared. Huge boars have long been 
reared and fattened in the district around Oxford for 
the purpose of being converted into brawn. 

Iture.] ‘Phough commons of small extent 
still exist in numerous parishes, enclosing, as well as 








iy | other approved practices, has been very greatly ex- 


tended. Otmoor, a commonage tract of 4,000 acres, 
near Islip, was recently enclosed. In general, the 
present condition of the arable land, and of the arts 
of tillage and cropping, entitle the co. to a respect- 
able rank among the agricultural districts of Eng- 
land. ‘The course of crops on the lighter soils is the 
four-year Norfolk rotation, usually lengthened to six 
years with pulse and oats, or crops of equivalent 
character; on the heavier soils, which have been 
drained and lie on irretentive subsoils, it is the con- 
vertible system, or such as divides the whole arable 
land into moieties under artificial grass and under 
rotation crops. Some large estates under entail, and 


| others which belong to ecclesiastical or other corpo- 


rations, are let on lease-terms, very unfavourable to 
the encouragement of agricultal enterprise, and ex: 
hibit an aspect decidedly inferior in culture to that 
of lands more judiciously let. Some other estates 
suffer nearly as much from an opposite course,— 
shortness of lease, and stringency of restricti ¢ 


clanses. 

‘Manufactures.] ‘The manufactures are neither nu= 
merous not important; and in 1881 employed only 
711 males, and a proportionate number of females. 
Blankets are made at Witney, Hailey, and Crawley. 
Plush and girth-making employ some hands at Bun- 
bury, West Shefford, Bourton, and | Wardington. 
Giove-making employs about’ 60 men, and a large 
number of women, in Woodstock and places in its 
vicinity. ‘The making of woollen girths and horse- 
Cloths employs a few persons at Chipping-Norton, 
Lace-making is a common occupation of females in 
the southern part of the co. 

Navig ] ‘The Oxford canal, the only one in the co., a 
work |avantage to it, enters nearly at the apex’ in the 
Teenie; follows the courae of the Cherwell; crosses it near 
‘Deddington at the juvetion of the Suire; and communicates with 
‘Oxford. Its level of junction with the Thames: 
‘state of the river, 192 ft. above the level of the 
SeuE ind fs comtencement is in a junction with the Coven 
canal at Wi sea-level, It 
is 91m. long, and was begun in 1769, and completed in 1790, ot 
12 25 pe wide ar the surtace, 16 f. wide at the bottom, and Ad fe 
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o = the boroughs of Banbury and 
Woodstock; the market-towns of Bampton, Bicester, 
Burford, ‘orton, Thame, Henley-upon- 
Thames, Watlington, and Witley; and the consider- 
able villages of Ensham, Deddington, Hook-Norton, 


Caversham, Headington, Charlbury, Dorchester, Ben 
sington, Bloxham, and Stokenchureh. Inhabit€d 
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houses in the co. in 1831, 29,334; in 1841, 32,141; 
in 1851, 34,360.—The co. is divided iia hon- 
dreds. "These, arranged as nearly as possible in an 
order from N to S, and from E to W, are Banbury, 
Bloxham, Wootton, Ploughley, Chadlington, Bul- 
lington, Bampton, Thame, Leuknor, Porton, Ewelme, 
Dorchester, Binfield, and Longtree. ‘The largest of 
these is Chadlington, and the smallest Thame; the 
‘most populous is Wootton, and the least populous 
Dorchester. Additional to the hundreds is the area 
of the city and liberty of Oxford.—The co. is in the 
Oxford circuit; and has at Oxford its assizes and 
‘quarter-sessions, its county gaol and its house of cor- 
rection.—O., previously to the Reform act, sent to 
parliament 2 members for the county, 2 for the city, 
2 for the university, 2 for Woodstock, and 1 for Ban- 
bury; and, since the Reform act, it sends the same 
total number, 3 of which, however, are for the co., 
and only 1 for Woodstock. The place of election for 
the co. is Oxford; and the polling-stations are Ox- 
ford, Deddington, Witney, and Nettlebed. ‘The num- 
ber of electors registered and polled for the county 
} in 1887, was 5,253; in 1841, 5,721; in 1846, 5,884. 
—The number of charged with criminal of- 
fences in the three septennial cycles terminating in 
1820, 1827, and 1834, was respectively 746, 942, and 
1,425; and the annual average number in these 
cycles was respectively 106, 134, and 203, The num- 
ber of committals in 1840 was 359; in 1849, 303. 
eneceeet apart) ‘This co. till lately, formed 
the whole dio, of Oxford, and still forms the larger 
part of it, and is in the prov. of Canterbury. 
eepting 10 1e8, which are in the peculiar juri 
diction of Dorchester, and were formerly under Dor 
chester abbey, and excepting, also, a few other par- 
ishes which are peculiars or. otherwise exempt, the 
hd. of Oxford comprehends the whole co.; and it 
ubdivided into the rural deaneries of Aston, Bur- 














is 
cester, Chipping-Norton, Cuddesden, Deddington, 
Henley, Witney, and Woodstock, and the. deanery 
of the city of Oxford. In 1829, the total number of 





livings in the co. was 203; the patronage of 16 of 
which was in the Crown, 39 in the church, and 75 in 
the universities, 71 in private individuals, and 2 in 
the inhabitants.’ In the same year, the total number 
of dissenting congregations was 99; of which 44 
were Wesleyan Methodist, 14 Independent, 12 Par- 
ticular Baptist, 8 Roman Catholic, 6 Home Mission- 
ary, 3 Presbyteri ian Methodist not 
Wesleyan.—In 1888, there were in the co. 66 infant- 
schools, attended by 1,881 children; 510 daily 
schools, attended by 14,558; and 284 Sunday schools, 
attended by 16,738. 

General statistics. The assessed property of this 
co. in 1815, amounted to £713,147; in 1842 to 
£1,025,420. ‘The rental or actual value of property 
assessed to the poor in 1847 was £1,199.127. ‘The 
expenditure on the poor in 1884 was £120,616; in 
1844, £77,470; in 1847, £87,033. ‘The rate per pound 
in the latter year was 28. 6d., while that for all Bng- 
land was only Is. 63d. 

‘The population of the co. in 1801, was 109,620; 
in 1831, 152,100; in 1841, 161.578; in 1851, 170,286, 
being an increase of 51:78 per cent. in 50 years, the 
inerease for all England and Wales in that period 
being 101-04 per cent. ‘The pop. of 1831 consisted 
of 91,770 famulies, 15,904 of whom were chiefly em- 
ployed in agriculture, 9,454 in trade, manufactures, 
ev handicraft, and 7,012 otherwise occupied. 

‘], Most of O. appears to’have been inhabited, ia ab- 
bey SE ea ae re tiee othe Dobet, In the Roman 
Corsorienn. 
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‘completely reduced to ashes. At the divi- 
in 1016, between Cannte and Edmund Ironside, 
to have fallen to Canute; and, in 1015 and 1018, Ox” 
ford was the scene of two great councils or assemblies of the 
Danes and the Anglo-Saxons. Subsequent public events in the 
county, up to the war of the Roses, were cotmnected chiefly with 
the city or castle of Oxford, and are noticed in that article. 


OXHANGAR, an island of Russia in Europe, in 
the gulf of Bothnia, on the coast of Finland, gov. of 
Kuopio and district of Nedre-karelens, in N lat. 63° 
18, and E long. 21° 2 It is 9 m. in length, and 
abont 3 m. in breadth. 

OXHEY, a hamlet in Watford and Cashiobury 

» Hertfordshire, 20} m. WSW of Hertford, on the 
Banks of the Colne. ‘Pop. in 1821, 560; in 1861, 604, 

OXHILL, a parish in Warwickshire, 4 m. SW of 
Kineton, watered by a branch of the Stonr. Area 
1,800 acres. 1831, 826; in 1851, 319. 

OXHOFFT, a village of Prussia, in the regent 
and to the NW of Danzig, on the shore of the Bal- 











tic. Pop. 190. 

OXIA, an island of the Tonian sea, in the group 
of the Kurzolari islands, off Cape Skropha, on the 
Greck coast, and a little to the S of the embouchure 
of the Aspropotamo, in N lat. 36° 18", and E long. 
21° 7’, Teis about 3} m. in length from NE to SW, 
and half that extent in breadth. Its inhabitants are 
few in number, and find their chief employment in 


agriculture. 
OXIBA, a town of Benador, in the dep, and 60 
aba, sn 


m.N of Guayaquil, on the I. bank of the 
affuent of the Caracols. 

OXLEY, a district of New South Wales, in the 
co. of Cumberland, extending southwards from Bro- 
ken-bay.—Also a creek in the co. of Stanley, anal 
fluent of Brisbane river. 

OXLEY PEAK, a summit of New Sonth Wales, 
in the Liverpool range, on the NW confines of Bris- 
bane co. 

OXLEY TABLE-LAND, a plateau of central 
Australia, about 20 m. SE of the confluence of the 
Bogen river, with the river Darling. 

OXNA, a small island in the p. of Tingwall, Shet 
land. It measures about 8 m. in circumf,, and lies 
4m. SW of Sealloway. Pop. in 1841, 19; in'1851, 21. 

OXNAM, a rivulet of Roxburghshire, which rises 
2}m. from the English border, runs 54 m. NNW to 
the village whence it derives its name, and thence N 
to the Teviot, 
parish in the 
area. The S and part of the E bounda 
by the water-shed of the Teviots, between Blackhall- 
hill and Fairwood-fell, a distance of 7 m. ‘The swells 
or summits of the ridge have here an alt, of about 
2,000 ft. Pop. in 1831, 676; in 1851, 669. 

OXNEAD, a parish in Norfolk, 8} m. SE of 
Aylsham, on the river Bure. Aren 644 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 72; in 1851, 57. 

OXNEY, a parish in Kent, 5} m. NE of Dover. 
Area 313 acres. Pop. in 1881, 7; in 1851, 26. 

OXOMERIA, a town on the NW const of the 
island of Tino, in the Greek archipelago, 10 m. NW 
of S. Nicolo. is 

OXSPRING, or Oxpnrxe, a township in Pennis- 
ton p., Yorkshire, 14 m. E of Penniston. Area 580 
acres.” Pop. in 1881, 288; in 1851, 278. 

OXTEAD, or Oxren, a parish’in Surrey, 2} m. 
ENE of Godstone, Aren 3,627 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
959: in 1851, 1,064, 

OXTON. | See CHaxserxrne. 

OXTON, a township in Woodchurch p., Che- 
shire, 7} m. NE of Great Neston. Area 802 
acres. in 1881, 234; in 1851, 2,007.—Also a 
parish in Nottinghamshire, 5m. W by S of Souk 
well, watered by a branch of the Trent. Area 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 78; in 1851, 850. | 
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‘OXUS, or Amu, a great river of Central Asia, 
which rises in about N lat. 37°27’, E long. 73° 40, in 
Jake Sir-i-Kol, on the high ridge and table-land of 
Pamir, which borders on the SE extremity of Chi 
‘Turkestan, and may be regarded as the te: 
the NE of the great mountain system of the Ku ; 
Lieut. Wood, whose energy was rewarded by his being 
the first European who ever beheld the sources of 
this great river, having reached Issar, in N lat. 87° 
20%, and at an alt. of 10,000 ft. above sea-level, found 
the valley of the Oxus dividing at this point into two, 
which, when a little beyond Kila-Panj, bore respec- 
tively E 20° S and N40" E. ‘The former, he was 
told, conducted into Chitral, Gilgit, and Kashmir 
and’ the Inter across the table-land of Pamir to 
Yarkand in China. He had now to ascertain, 
possible, which of the two streams he was to trace: 
bne of them, it was certain, must lead to the source 
of the O. Lieut. Wood saw reason to choose the 
durak of narrow valley of Sir-i-Kol; and ascending 
mountain, ravine, and pass, in constant succession 
chiefly on the frozen river, suffered so severely from 
the intense cold that most of his party had to be left 
behind: “In the early part of next day,” he says, 
“we continued our route through a narrow, roug! 
valley, resembling in its principal features the por- 
tion traversed the preceding day uty towards noon 
we descended to the river, and taking to its iey sur- 
face, held on till nightfall. ‘The change was indeed 
agreeable: for, though the snow on the elevated 
table-ridges, of which the sides of the river are here 
formed, rarely exceeded 2 ft. in depth, our horses 
were frequently engulphed in wading through the 
drift which was collected on the margins of these 
plateanx. ‘he river in this day’s march held its 
course for upwards of a mile through a narrow strait, 
not more than 40 yds. across in its widest part, and 
walled throughout the whole distance by perpendi- 
cular banks 80 ft. high. On emerging from this gut, 
the ravine opened and resumed its old character.” 
Next day their elevation was 14.400 ft. above the 
level of the sea, and a portion of the escort could go 
no further. Lieut. Wood pushed on with those who 
would accompany him, and the sequel is thus told: 
“We had no occasion to remark the absence of snow 
this day, for every step we advanced it lay deeper 
and deeper; and near as we had now approached to 
the source of the O., we should not have succeeded 
in reaching it had not the river been frozen. We 
were fully two hours in forcing our way through a 
field of snow not 500 yds. in extent. Each indivi- 
dual of the party by tums took the lead, and foreed 
his horse to struggle onward until exhaustion brought 
it down in the snow, where it was allowed to lie and 
recruit whilst the next was urged forward. As we 
neared the head-waters of the O. the ice became 
weak and brittle. After quitting the surface of the 
river, we travelled about an hour along its r. bank, 
and ‘then ascended a low hill, which apparently 
bounded the valley to the E; on surmounting this, 
‘at 5 o'clock in the afternoon of the 19th of February 
1898, we stood, to use a natire expression, upon the 
Bam-i-Ddniah, or ‘Roof of the World,’ while before 
us Iny stretched a noble but frozen slieet of water, 























from ‘W end issued the infant river of the O. 
‘This fine lies in the form of a crescent, about 14 
m, long toW, by an average breadth of 1m. 
On three sides it is fered by swelling hills, about | tricate and 
500 ft. high, whilst along its bank they rise into OXwWIi 
mot 8,500 ft. above the lake, or 19,000 ft. 


above the sea, and covered with snow, 
from which never-failing source the lake is supplied. 
‘From observations at the W end I found the latitude 
to be 37° 27’ N by mer. alt. of the sun, and long. 73° 
40’ E by protraction from Langer Kish, where the 


te 
ff |‘The aspect of the 


last set of chronometric observations had been ob- 
tained. Its elevation, measured by the temp. of 
boiling water, is 15,600 ft., as my therm. marked 184° 
F. ‘The temp. of the water below the ice was 32°. 
‘The hills and mountains that encircle Sir-i-kol_give 
rise to some of the principal rivers in Asia, From 
the ridge at its E end flows a of the Yarkand 
river, one of the largest streams: that water China; 
while from its low hills on the N side rises the Sirr, 
or river of Kokan; and from the snowy chain oppo- 
site, both forks of the O,, as well as a branch of the 
river Kuner, are supplied. When the lake is swollen 
by the melted snow of summer, the size of the infant 
river is correspondingly increased, and no great al- 
ation takes place in the level of the lake itself, 

landscape was wintry in the ex- 
treme. Wherever the eye fell, one dazaling sheet of 
snow the ground, while the sky overhead 
was everywhere of a dark and angry hue. Clouds 
would have been a relief to the eye, but they were 
wanting. Not a breath moved along the surface of 
the lake; not a beast, not even a bird, was visible, 
‘The sound of a human voice would haye been music 
to the ear, but no one at this inhospitable season 





hh | thinks of invading these gelid domains.” The O. first 


runs SSW, and enters the Kunduz territory of Bu- 
Gakshan, through which it runs NNE to about the 

cl of 38°, where it is again deflected to SSW 
{n the Darwaz territory. It then skirts the N fron- 
tier of Kunduz, and flowing W, enters Bokhara at a 
point about 30 m.NE of Balkh.’ Up to this point of its 
Course it brings with it the drainage of Darwar and 
Kunduz in the rivers Tapalk, Abi-Hissar, and 
Sureh-Ab, all joining it on the r. bank; and the 
river of Kunduz, the Abi-Akswar, and the Abi- 
Chulum, on the I. bank. Passing Termes, Kelif, 
and Khoja-Salih, it turns NW, and pursues that 
general direction through the vast plain of Bokhara, 
Celebrated as the original seat of Timur, the great 
‘Asiatic congueror. At a point about 70 m. W of 
the city of Bokhara, it enters the desert of Khiva, 
‘and at length falls into the § extremity of the Aral 
fea, by two principal mouths, after a course of more 
than 1,00 m. It has been generally believed that it 
fell anciently into the Caspian, and was turned artifi- 
cially into its present je. Under the parallel of 
42°40 it gives off on its |. side an arm which flows to 
the § prolongation of the Aral; and from this branch, 
fan ancient water-course has been traced in a SSW 
Gireetion to the head of the bay of Balkan, on the E 
coast of the Caspian. The O. is a large, broad, and 
deep stream. Near Balkh, inthe summer season, when 
jts waters are at the lowest, it is fully equal to the 
Jumna when at its highest state; near Bokhara it is 
1,000 yds. broad, and when the snows are melting it 
spreads to a breadth of 4m. This harmonizes with 
‘Arrian, who states that the O., where his hero crossed 
it, was three-fourths of a mile broad and unfordable. 
Mention is made of a large river qual to the 











©., and called the Khizil Daria, or ‘Red river’ as 
joining it below the cultivated delta of Khawarism, 
‘and having its source in the hills of Uratuppeh: we 
have not facts to confirm this, and the matter is un- 

‘in. The O. has a large delta in the Jower part 
of its course, all the branches of which have different 
names, like those of the Ganges in Bengal. ‘This 
circumstance, of course, renders its hydrography in- 


‘a patish in Glamorganshire, 9 m.S 

by W of Castell-Elwchwr. Area1,602acres. Pop. 369. 

OX WICK-wirn-PATTESLEY, a parish in Nor- 

folk, 3m. S by W of Fakenham. Area 719 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 74; in 1851, 70. 

SYAMBRE (Care), a cape on the N coast of 
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OYANISUS. a tribe of Indians who inhabit the banks of the 
0: in Guayana. ‘They are inikd and sociable in disposition, 
lustrions in their habits. They cultivate a species of cot- 


and 
ly superior In quality to that of 


ton which is said to be greatls 
Cayenne oF of and enploy themacives also in the 
‘Shace wid in fishing, in both o€ which the bow is the 

‘weapon which they ase. 

OYAPAPU, a small river of Guayana, which runs 
, and enters the Aruy. 

‘OYAPOK, a river of Guayana, which rises in the 
SerraTumneumaque; runs NE; and enters the At- 
lantic to the E of Cape Orange, 70 m. SE of Cay- 
enne, after a course of 200 m., forming a kind of bay 
4 leagues wide, and into which several other rivers 
flow. It separates French Guayana from Brazil. 
Its principal affluent is the Camopi. 

‘OYARZUN, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Gui 6 m. SE. of Saint-Sebastian, on the r. 
bunk of a river of the same name which flows into 
the gulf of Gascogny by a NW course of 12 m. Pop. 
8400. The houses are in many instances d 

carving, and hung with balconies. 

YCKE, a village of Belgium. in the prov. of E. 
Flanders, cant, and 4m, WNW of Andenarde. Pop. 
1,200. 

OYE, a village of France, in the dep. of Doubs, 4 
m. SSW of Pontarlier. Pop. 400.—Also a y. in the 
dep. of Pas-de-Calais, 18 m. NNW of Saint-Omer. 
‘Pop. 1.600,—Also a v. in the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, 
9m, SSW of Charolles. Pop. 1,040. 5 

KELL. See Orkex. 

OYNE, a parish in the district of Garioch, Aber- 
deenshire, bounded on the NW and N by the river 
Shevock. It has a superficial extent of about 11,000 
acres. Bennachee towers aloft a little S of the cen- 
tre of the p. Pop. in 1801, 518; in 1831, 796; in 
1851, 919. 

OYNGAVA, a river of Japan, in the island of 
Nifon, which flows into the bay of Totomina, after a 
course of GO m. 

OYOLAVA, one of the larger Navigator's islands, 
in the S. Pacific, in S lat. 14°, It is separated from 
Maouna or Massacre island by a channel about 9 
leagues wide. According to Perouse, by whom it 
was visited, Tahiti can scarcely be compared with it 
for beauty, extent, fertility, and population. 

OYON, 'a village of Spain, in the prov, and 3 m. 
NNE of Logrono. Pop. 650. 

OYONNAX, a town of France, in the dep. of Ain, 
9m. N of Nantua, on the Cersouille. Pop. 2,368. 

OYRIERES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Hoaute-Saone, 6 m. SSE of Champlitte. Pop. 550. 

OYSKAVELEN, a mountain on the W coast of 
Norway, in about N lat. 64°15’. Alt. 4,400 ft. 

OYSTER BAY, a township of Queen’s co, New 
York, U. S., on Long Island sound, 28 m. E of New 
York. Pop. 5,865. On the N is a bay of the same 
name, in Long Island sound. 

OYSTER CREEK, a river of N. Carolina, which 
rans into the Atlantic, m N lat. 34° 50'—Also a 
river of New Jersey, which runs into the Atlantic, 
in N lat. 39° 4’. 

OYSTER HARBOUR. a bay on the SW coast of 
Australia, in S lat. 34° 58’, E long. 118° 15%, disco- 
yered by Vancouver in 1791. ‘The water on the bar 
extending from shore to shore is only 17 ft, though 
the depth increases from 5 to 7 fath, on each side. 

OYSTER HAVEN, a large bay, or long and mar- 
row ereek, in co. Cork. It opens $m. E of the en- 
trance of Kinsale harbour, and penetrates the land 
2} m.N; a ramification of it deflects at a point I 
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2}m. NW. Good anchoring ground occurs 1} m, 
above the entrance: but the bay is so near the ex- 
cellent harbour of Kinsale, as to be little frequented 
by vessels. 

OYSTER ISLAND, an island in eo. Sligo, in the 
bay of Sligo. 1} fur. from the nearest part of the 
mainland, and 3% m. WNW of Sligo. Itis the site 
of a beacon, and of two of the three lighthouses of 


Sligo. 

OYSTER ISLAND, an island in the bay of Ben- 
gal, 9 m. SSW of the N point of the Aracan river, 
ising little abuve the level of the sea, and surrounded 
by rocks. 

OYSTERMOUTH, 2 parish in Glamorganshire, { 
5 m. SW by S of Swansea, A railway commences 
in the town of Swansea, at the terminus of the Swan- 
sea canal, and is carried in a SW direction to O. 
‘Area 5,194 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,164; in 1851, 
1,933. 

‘OZAMA, a river of Hayti, formed by the conflu- 
ence of the two streams, the Isabella and Ozama, 
which, descending from the central chain, unite about 
‘a league above the capital, and flow in a beautiful 
‘wood-girt channel, as wide as the Thames: at Chel- 
sea, retaining the name of the Ozama. 

‘OZAN, a township of Hempstead co, in Arkan- 
sas, U.S. Pop. 1,400. 

OZAR. a village of Sistan, in Persia, 186 m. SE 
of Zareng. 

OZARINTZL, a village of Russia, in the gov. of 
Podolia, 9 m. N’of Mobilev. 

‘OZARKS (Tue), a broad range of mountainous 
ridges. on the W side of the Mississippi, 600 or 700 
m. from N to S, and about 100 m. in breadth, 

‘(OZAROW, a village of Poland, in the obwodio 
and 15m, N of Sandomir. Pop. 1,000. 

‘OZERK, a county in the S part of Missouri, U. 8. 
Area 1,200 sq.m. Pop. in 1850, 2,296.—Also a vil- 
Jage in Franklin eo Arkanens, 21 m. ‘NW of Little 





Roo 

OZERNALTA, a fortress of Asiatic Russia, in the 
gov. of Orenburg, on the r. bank of the Ural, so 
named from the lakes by whieh it is surrounded. It 
is fortified and garrisoned. ‘The v. contains a church, 
and 200 houses. 

OZERNITZA, a village of Russia, in the gov. of 
Grodno, 12 m. W of Slonim. 

OZERNOI. a village of Kamtchatka, 150 m. SSW 
of Verkhne-Kamtchatsk. It is situated on a fine 
river which runs out of a lake 30 m. distant in the 
Tig ridge, and empties itself Sato the sea 60 m. be- 
lo’ 


Ww O. 
OZERO. See OseRo. 
OZIERE, a town of Sardinia, 0 m. ESE of Sas- 
i. Tt is buil ides of a in whieh 
it is so ensconced that it is invisible until arriving at 
the surrounding declivities. Its houses are of a dark 
calcareous stone, and the principal street is paved, 
—a rare circumstance in Sardinia, It contains $ 
churches, and 8 convents. Pop. 8,000. 
OZILLAC, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Charente-Inferieure, cant. and 4m. SSE of Jonzac. 


Pop. 1,100. : 
OZLEWORTH, a parish in Gloucestershire, 2 m. 
ige. Area 1,114 acres. Pop. 
* SZOLLES, n village of France, a the dep. of 
a vil ‘'rance, in the dep. 
Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 4 m, SE of Charolles. 
Pop. 1,200. * 7 
RA 2 town of Hungary, in the com. of Tolna, 











m. inward from tle entrance, and penetrates the land | 31 m. $ of Stalil-Weissenburg. 
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PA. See Pa-cuv. 

PAAR, a river of Bavaria, which flows into the 
Danube, "3 m. below Ingolstadt, after a NNE 
‘course of 75m. 

PAARDENBERG, or Horse Mouxtais, a 
mountain-range of S Africa, in the Cape district of 
Drakenstein, 18 m. N of Paarlherg, so named from 
the number of wild horses or zebras that formerly 
frequented it. 

PAARL, a village of S. Africa, in the district of 
Drakenstein, 18 m. NNE of Stellenbosch. ‘The sur- 
rounding district is rich in vineyards, and celebrated 
for its fruits. ; 

PAARLBERG, a mountain in the territory of the 
Cupe of Good Hope, to the N of the peninsala on 
which Cape Town is situated, on the W part of the 
district of Stellenbosch. It’ has its name from a 
chain of large rocks, which present a remarkable ap- 
Festance, somewhat resembling a lange necklacs 

wo of them placed near the central and highest 
point, are called the Diamond and the Pearl. ‘They 
fare said to be of very coarse granular granite, while 
the hill itself is composed of sandstone. 

PAASDORF, a village of Lower Austria, on the 
r.bank of the Zaya,27m.NNE of Vieuna. Pop. 1,000. 

PABAY, an island off the coast of the isle of Skye, 
and 2} m. SE of Sealpa. It is about 1 m. long, and } 
1m, broad, and is used for pasturing cattle. Tt forms a 
flat table scarcely 60 ft. above sea-level, with an ab- 
rapt and precipitous edge towards the SE. Pop. in 
1841, 21; in 1851, 14. 

PABBA, 


Barra. It is nearly 1} m. long, and 1 m. broad ; 
consists of a single hill of gniess rising 800 ft. above 
sea-level, Pop. in 1841, 25; in 1851, 10. 
| _ PABBAY, one of the isles which compose the 
district of Harris, 3 m. N of Bernera. It measures 
2} m. from E10, and 1m. from sth Te has a 
conical appearance, and rises to a probably 
1,000 fe. above sealevel. “It once supplied the dis- 
trict with corn; but the sand-drift has now covered 
its SE side. ‘Towards the ud which is sheltered 
Bernera, it is productive; but, on the NW, where 
rps ta spray from the Atlantic, little 
vegetation is discoverable. Pop. in 1841, 838; in 
1851, 25. 








from the Himalaya, rans SW and § to the Tonss, in 
a rapid course of 63 m. through a valley elevated 
from 6,000 to 7,000 ft. above sea-level. 
-ABIANICE, a village of Poland, in the gov. of 
Kalisch, 10 m. NE of Lask, on the Dobryczynka. 


*ABLO (Sax), a village of New Granada, on the 
Hbank pessoas Juan, 84 m. NNE of Buenave: 





tura.—Also the name of numerous other inconsider- 
oe aD BEN? a village of the archd. of 
ge 
Austria, in 6 m. NNW of Grein. 
PABOU BAY, gulf of St. Lawrence, 





It presents 

for small eraft, and has a fishing hamlet upon its bank. 
PABU (Saist), a commune and village of France, 
in, the dep. of Fitstere, 9m. NE of Brest.” Pop. 


eee 





PABER, a river of Hindostan, which descending | Lima. ‘This 


Me 


PACAJAZ, or Pacava, a river of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Para, which flows into the Taigipura, or S 
arm of the Amazon. 

PACAGES, a province of Bolivia, bounded on the 
N by Chuenito and the great lake Titicaca; on the 
E by La Paz and Sicasica, from both of which it is 
separated by the Desaguaro river; on the S by Or- 
tro, Paria, and Carangas; and on the SW and W 
by the prov. of Arica, which is separated from it by 
the red chain of the Cordillera. Its surface is 
elevat 


climate cold; and its soil not very pro- 

Its inhabitants are chiefly Indians, em- 

ployed in tending cattle and sheep. A mine of tale 

in this district supplies the whole of Peru with plates 

of that substance, which serve instead of glass for 

churches and houses.—The eap., of the same name, 

is situated on the 1. bank of the Rio Verde, 80 m. 

SSW of La Paz. Its chief commerce consists in the 
sale of cattle to the neighbouring towns. 

PACAMOROS. See Jazx-Dx-Bracamonas. 

PACANHA, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, 90 m. NE of Ouro-Preto. 
PACA-NOVA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
fato-Grosso, which rises in the Serra-Parecis, and 
the Guapore on the r. bank. 

PACANOW, a village of Poland, in the gov. of 
Kielce, 5 m. SE of Stopnica. 

PACAXA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
which “aes the Xingu on the r. bank, in S lat. 5° 30’. 

PACARAIMA (Serra), a mountain range of 
Brazil, under the parallel of 40° 10’, and stretehin, 
from E to W between the meridians of 60° and 64°, 
between the basins of the Orinoco and the Itio 
Negro. It has the Parime mountains on the W, and 
the Acarai mountains on the E, 

PACAUDIERE (La), a canton and commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Loire, arrond and 14.m,NW 
‘of Roanne. Pop. of cant. in 1841, 7,542; of com. 
and ¥., 1,956. 

PACCALUNGANG, a town and fort on the N 
coast of the island of Java, 282 m. E of Java, the 
seat of a resident, and of # considerable pop. of na- 
tives and Chinese. 






















PACCHACAMAG, or Pacuacasa, an Indian hamlet, and an 
Cereado, situated at 


ancient ruined town of Peru, in the prov. of 
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to break Joint, though not always in a workmanlike manner. 
‘The remains of the town occupy some-undulating ground, of less 
levation, am to the N. ‘This also forms a rectangle, one-fifh 
by one-thin of a mile in size; through the middle runs length- 
Wise a straight street, 20 tin width. ‘The walls of some of the 
ulna are 30 fe high, and cross ect oer alright angles. The 
‘were apparent fer, except where t 
streets ‘areas were again divided by thin- 
ner partitions, and one of them was observed to contain foar rect- 
angular pits, the plastering of which appeared quite fresh. No 
traces of doors of windows towards the streets could be dis- 
covered, not indeed anywhere else. ‘The walls were exclusively 
fof sun-dried briek, and thelr direction, NE. and SW, tue same as 
{those of the temple, which fronted the sea. Some graves were 
observed to the 8 of the temple, but the ‘burying-groand 
‘was between the temple and town. of the 
rectangular pits lined with a dry wall of stone, and 
ayers of reeds and eanes, on which the earth was filled in 
depth of a foot oF more, so as to be even with the 
‘skulls brought from this place were of various characters: 
‘aorta them presented the vale! leation, 
ipa the al charateritie of the ancient Peraviany 
hers had the forehead and top of the head 
Dodies wero found enveloped fn cloth of various q 
‘variety in its colours still existed. 
articles were found, whic seemed. 
Sy rte tere ay 
ayle, a sling, rent kinds a 
fragments of pottery, and plated stra 


‘with ears of two vs ‘one with the: tly poi 
Sinortho sbore tad Uaek ware, whit fal very comeon 
sna mac be cat ot peeily asl tone au prvene These 
‘with a sqaare hole ent out, 0 sis done at present. 

Tarnished evidence of the style of the artcies manufactured. be: 
fore the arrival of the Spaniards, and of the cultivation of the 
Yogetable products; when to these we add the native tuberous 
roots (among then the potato) cultivated in the mountains, and 
the animals found doumestiated, via, the Hams, dog, and Guinea- 
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Piss and the knowledge of Teast one metal, we may judge what 
since been acquired."— Wilhes’ lition. 
PACE, a commune and village of France, in the 


dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, 7m. NW of Rennes. Pop. 
2,789.—Also a village in the dep. of Orne, 4m. Ww 
of Alengon, 

PACKCO, or Paccio, a village of Sicily, 6 m.SE 
of Trapani. 

PACEM, a town on the N coast of Sumatra, 120 
m. SE of Acheen. 

PACENTRO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Ultra 2da, 39 m. SE of Aquila. Pop. 3,000. 

PACHA, a river of Russia, which rises near Ledia, 
in the gov. of Novgorod, and ranning W and then 
N, joins the Svir on the |. bank, after a course of 
150m. Its principal affluent is the Kapcha. 

PACHACHACA, a river of Peru, which runs N, 
traversing the prov. of Albancay, and enters the 
‘Apurimac. 

_ PA-CHALTING, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Kwei-chu, and div. of Tu-yun-fu. 

PACHECA, an island in the bay of Panama, in 
N lat. 8° 3", 

PACHETE, a district of in the prov. of 
Bahar, situated principally on the S side of the 
Dummuda river. It has an area of 2,779 sq. m. 
Some parts of it are hilly and covered with jungle; 
but it contains a number of towns, and is not defi- 
cient in pop. Its chief products are rice and cotton. 
‘The principal town is chpur, through which 
runs the great military road from Caleutta to Ben- 
ares.—The remains of its former capital, of the same 
name, are in N lat. 23° 36, 126 m. of Calcutta. 
‘At present the spot presents only a few huts built of 
mats and bamboos, and thatched with 

PACHINO, a village of Sicily, 14 m. S of Noto, 
near Cape Passaro. Pop. 1,200. It has a small 


port. 

PACHITEA, a river of Pera, which rises on the 
E side of the Andes, and running E, and then N, 
falls into the Ucayaci, on the 1. bank, after a course 
of 240 m. 

PA-CHU, a district and town of Chine, in th 
prov. of Chib-le, and div. of Sbun-tego-fa, 60 m. S 
of Peking, in N lat. 39° 8’, E long. 116? 28'—Also 


XK 











a district and town in the prov. of Shan-tung, and 
div. of Tsaou-chu-fu.—Also a district and town in 
the prov. of Sze-chuen and div. of Paou-ting-fu, on 
the r. bank of the Kia-ling-keang, and 24 m. NE of 
Shun-king-fa, in N lat. 31° 50° 32”, and E Jong. 106° 
45° 2". 

PACHUCA, 2 town in the state and 50 m. NE of 
the city of Mexico, at an alt, of 8,141 ft, above sea~ 
level. It has a magnificent church, besides other 
public buildings. In this town were the royal coffers, 
where the treasurer and accomptant for the'Crown 
of Spain collected the royalty of one-fifth of all the 
silver produced in the Real-del-Monte mines. 

PA-CHUI, a river of China, in the proy. of Shen- 
si, which runs N, and joins the Wei-ho on the r. 
bank. 

PACHUQUILLA, a village of Mexico, in the 

bourhood of Pachuea, said to be the first Span- 
ish village built in the vale of Anahuac. 


PACIFIC OCEAN, the general name borne by the vast ex- 
bes, through 138 degrees of lt ffi 








inary live draw 
‘assuined divides it from the A\ 
‘while on the NW and W, its limlts are defined by the E coast of 
Asia, the Sonda isles, the E coast of Australia and 
‘Van Diemen's Land, and an imaginary ling drawn from South~ 
west Tatter Island to the South pole, which geogra- 
from the ‘rom the 
‘of Biam on the NW, to the bottom of the bay 
of Panama on the SE, it has an extent of 15,650 m. Its equato~ 
Tial breadth exceeds 10,000 m. Between the tropics, its average 
‘width is about 8,900 m.  Tts area has been roughly estimated at 
57,00,000 sq.m; bot this estimate varies greatly according as 

ne 

or 





geographers include or exclude its subordinate seas. 
etach frou thelr estimate the Indian ocean, which, thou 





the E-of this lies the great sea of Okhotsk, surrouuded on the 
ty ws peinwula of Kamtchatka, and on tha 8 by the Kure 
in; while Bebring's sea, on the E side of the great pentusuln 
of Kamtchatka, may be ‘as circumscribed on the B and. 
8 by the peninsula of Alashka, and its prolongation in the Ku- 
rile cain. ‘The great gulf of California, on the American coast, 
has an open mouth, and can hardly be classed ming the land: 
Jocked; but in the SW part of the Pacific, we see the two islands 
of New Guinea, New Britain, the Salomon archipelago, the New 
Hebrides, and New Caledonia, forming. barrier on the N and Ib 
to that parton of the Paci which washes the E shares of Aut 
tralia, and to which, in consequence pecaliar physical 
mation of its islands aud reefs. some geographers have given the 








pame of the Corallian sea. ‘The general outline of the P. is on 
the whole more regular than that of the other great collection of 
water, the Atlantic. Tt is also vastly richer in both con 
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marks of recent subterranean activity. Hence some 
Fopard this vast Unsin as occupying the place of & continent 

{in some now distant age united the two great continental 
masses of our globe, or perhaps became sunk and submerged as 
the Asiatic and American continents rose on either side. 

Winds.) ‘The great equatorial trade-wind, which may be 
regaried’ as continually blowing from F to W around the 
Begins to make itself felt at a certain distance from the W coasts 

‘America; and blows almost without interruption as far W as 
the E limits of the Corallian sea of Flinders, and t0 within 300 or 
400 m. of the coasts of Asia, ‘The parallels of 2* and 25" N. may 
Be regarded as defining the zone of the NE. trade-wind; the 

Tess fixed, but it is found as thr as 


the Anta! 


Navigation.) Ships froin the erica 
directly to China nsuatly steer directly to the Mendans isles, and 
thence shape their jually northwards, crossing: the 
equator In about 160" E, and shaping their course N or 8 of the 
Philippines according #3 the motisoons blow. Another route is 
NW from the points of 8, America, and W from those of Mexico, 
‘to within about 10° E of the Sandwich islands; and from these 
Inands nearly W, between the of 15" and 20”, to the 





oN, 
X of it until they the coast of California. Vessels sail 
{ng trom Sydney to. America Keep to the 8 of 80° antl they get 
‘within the influence of the Peruvian coast-stream flowing N— 
efforts now making to connect the navigation of the Auantie 
fic hy eanal or railway aeross the isthtaus of Panama, 
Jolnng the two eat porting of te American continent so: 
‘cessful, will offer vast facilities for trade between Great Britain 
‘and her colonies in Australia and New Zealand, and with China, 
‘the Spice islands, the Philippines, and all the W coast of America, 
‘The line betweon England and New South Wales, by the isthmus 
and across the P%, is shorter 2,000 m. than that by the 
Red sea and ‘Torres strait, and is considerably less than that by 
the Cape of Good Hope. "Tie ocean between Panama and Syd- 
ney also presents pecillar faciities of navigation in its unusually 
regalar currents, and 


"AMARA. 
‘Historical notice) On the 25th of September 1513, Vasco 
P. from the 


notice: 
‘unex de Balbao first beheld the sea-borizon of the 





more ws . 
‘waters, while halting midway on bis march 

Ssthmos Of the W boundary of its waters, Japan, Formosa, the 
Phil ‘and New Guinea alone were known, and even these 
ly. Australia had yet to be discovered. Of the malticadi- 
‘nous islands that stual its bosom not above a dozen had been seen 


not | Adala, and 
the vill 


{islands and island groups thriving Euro+ 
‘are to be met with. American and Euroj 





merchants of every elime.” 
PACKA (Nev), a — of Bohemia, 9 m. NE 
of Getshin. Pop. 1,750. It has muslin factories. 


PACKINGTON- WITH-SNIBSTON, a parish, 
partly in Leicestershire, and partly in Derbyshire, 
1} m. § by E of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Area 2,360 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 730; in 1851, 1,294. 

PACKINGTON (Great), « parish in Warwick 
shire, 8] m. SE by S of Coleshill. Area 2,451 weres. 
Pop. in 1831, 334; in 1851, 301. 

"ACKINGTON (Lrrrce), a parish in Warwick- 
shire, 3} m. 8 by E of Coleshill, on the river Blyth, 
and crossed by the Derby and Birminghwn railway. 
Area 1,110 acres. Pop. in 1831, 151 

PACKWOOD, a parish in Warwickshire, 4 1m. 
NNE of Henley-in-Arden. Area 1,655 acres. 
in 1881, 819; in 1851, 305. 

PAGO D’ARCOS, a hamlet of Portugal, in the 
pros, stremadurs, comarea and 9 m. W of Lis- 

, and 1} m. NE of Ociras, on the r. bank and 
near the entrance of the Tagus into the Atlantic. 
Tt has a marine depot for the succour of vessels ex- 

to danger in crossing the bar. 

PACOBAHIBA, a parish of Brazil, in the prov, 
of Rio-de-Janeiro, bounded on the N by the small 
river Bongo; on the E by the Rio-Surahi; on the § 
by the bay of Nitherohi; and on the W by the Rio- 
Inhomiram; and watered by the rivers Piran 
Ynia, and Magua. Pop. 2,000. ‘The jabotical 
banana, and cacao-trees, grow here in great abun- 


dance. 

PACOLET, a river which has its source in the 
state of N. Carvlina, U. S., in the Blue ridge; flows 
into the state of S. Carolina; and enters Broad river 
in Union district, at Pinkeyville. 

PACOTES, a group of rocky islets at the entrance 
to the bay of Espirivo-Santo, in the, prov. of that 
name in Braail. 

PACOTI, a small river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Ceara, which has its source in Lake Aquiras; sep- 








% | arates the parishes of Mecejana and Aquiras; and 


flows into the sea. 

PACTOLUS, or Bacouty, a river of Turkey in 
Asia, in Anatolia, in the sanj. of Aiden. It issues 
from the Dolab-dagh; runs first N, then NW; and 
joins the Kodus or Ghiediz Chai, 17 m. WSW of 
after a course of about 18 m. Tt bathes 
of Sart, near which are the ruins of the 
ancient Sardis 

PACUHI, a small river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, and comarca of Rio-de-Jequitinhonha, 
Tt descends from the mountains in the district of 
Formiga; runs W a distance of about 20 leagaes; 
and throws itself into the Rio-Stio-Franeisco, on the 

k, 2 little above the confluence of the Rio Pa- 


r. ban! 
along | racatu.—Also a river in the same prov. and 


comarea, 
which has its source in the W side of the Serra 


ia | Branea; runs WNW; is joined by the Cachoeirinha 


on the r.; and flows into the Rio Verde, an affluent 
OR COLA. a ming lage. of Mess in th 

LA, a ico, in the 
state and 210 m. NW of Vera Cruz, It has mines 


in the Yalofs ter- 
or Pass, acanton, commune, 


and town of France, in the dep. of the Eure, andjar® 
rond. of Evreux. ‘The cant. comprises 30 coms. Pop, 
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in 1881, 8,756; in 1841, 8,885. ‘The town is 11 m. E 
of Evreux, and 8 m. SW of Vernon, in a fine valley, 
on the Eure, which here forms an island, and be- 
comes navigable. Pop. 1,387. Ithas a considerable 
trade in corn, eattle, woollen and linen fabrics, and 
yam, It is am ancient town, and was formerly forti- 
fied, and of much greater extent. 

PACZOW. See Parzaw. 

PADAGUEL, a lake of Chili, in the prov. and to 
the N of Santiago, formed by the Colima and Lampa. 
Ie is 6 m. in length, 

PADAMO, or Maquinirant, a river of Guayana, 

which takes its rise in the Sierra Maragni, near the 
} sources of the Orinoco ;.traverses the Sierra Pariroa; 
and after n course, in a generally SSE direction, of 
about 150 m.. joins the Orinoco, on the r, bank, at 
the foot of Mount Duida, Its banks are inhabited 
by the Maquiritaris and Guainares. 

PADANG, a group of small islands in the Indian 
ocean, near the W coast of Sumatra, to the W of the 
town of the same name, in S lat. 1°, E long. 100° 20°. 
—Also headland on the W coast of Sumatra, to 
the WSW of the town, and to the § of the embou- 
chure of the river of the same name, in S lat. 0° 56, 
E long. 99°57’ 45”.—Also a town of Sumatra, in the 
Menangkabau district, capital of the residency of the 
same name, and of the gov. of the W coast of Suma- 
tra, and on'the Panang river, about a mile above its 
entrance into the sea, Ithas a sqnare fort, defended 
by four stone bastions, and a dry ditch about 6 ft. in 
depth and very broad, but is commanded by adja- 
cent mountains. ‘The river, over the bar, has about 
10 ft. of water. ‘This town is one of the principal 
Dateh establishments, and earries on an active trade 
with Java and with the interior. ‘The trade from 
Tava consists principally of rice, salt, native clothing, 
‘and a few supplies for the European and Chinese in: 
habitants of the place; in return P. sends coffee and 
pepper. ‘There is a disgraceful traffic carried on be- 
tween Padang and the island of Nias, a little 
further up the coast, by Chinese, who visit that is- 
and and purchase its inhabitants, for whom they 
find markets all along the coast. ‘Those brought to 
P. are not, indeed, sold as slaves; but they are regis- 
tered at the resident’s office, and held as bond- 
debtors for different terms of 7, 15, and even 20 
years. During this servitude they are treated as 
slaves, but are free at its expiration; they have also 
the option of buying their liberty in the meantime, 
if they can raise the means, and the proprietor is not 
at liberty to refuse a sum equivalent to the value of 
the unexpired term of service. ‘These Nias people 
are, men and women, a fairer race than Malays, and 
speak a language of their own. Many of the men 
become expert carpenters, bricklayers, blacksmiths, 
&e., which enables them to earn money and purchase 
their freedom; and for such skilled artisans the mas- 
ter can demand no more as the price of their free~ 
dom than the balance due upon their services. | This 
settlement was formed by the Dutch in 1649, It 
{ was taken by the English in 1783, and again the fol- 

Jowing year, and in 1814 was finally restored 0 Hol 


in 
PADANG-GUCHI. « river of Sumatra, which has 
its source in the Pasumah district; rans SW; and 
} throws itself into the Indian ocean, in S lat. 4° 36, 
{after a course of about 15 m. : 
PADANG-MEW, a small town of Burmah, in 
the territory of the subjected Kiayn, on the r. bank 
of the Irawaddi, 10 m. SW of Prome or Pri. 
PADARAN (Care), a headland of Annam, on 
the SE coast of Cochin-China, and district of Cham- 
pu, in N lat. 11° 23, E long. 109° 2’. To the N of 
this cape is a good harbour of the same name. 
:. PADAUIRI, a river of Brazilian Guayana, which 




















has its sources in the Sierra Unturan or Traguaca; 
runs first S, then SE, and afterwards S; and joing 
the Rio Negro, on the L. bank, to the E of Thomnar, 

PADBURY, or Parnpury, a parish in Bucking. 
hamshire, 24 m. SE by 8 of Buckingham. Area 
1,900 acres. Pop. in 1831, 708; in 1851, 660. 

PADDINGTON, a parish in Holborn division of 
Ossnlstone hund., Middlesex, 44 m. WNW of St. 
Paul's. Area 1,227 acres. Pop. in 1831, 14,540; in 
1851, 46,305. “The Great Western railway com- 
mences in this parish, on the W side of the Padding- 
ton canal, whence the line is carried forward, throng! 
excavation, 2} m.. to the Birmingham, Bristol, and 
‘Thames Junction railway, which is carried under the 
Paddington canal by a tunnel, and branches from the 
Birmingham railway to the Great Western at Worm- 
wood Scrubs. 

PADDLESWORTH, a parish in Loningborough 
hund., Kent, 3} m. NW by N of Folkestone. Area 
849 acres, Pop. in 1881, 54; in 1851, 50. 

PADEE-THUR, or Wesr Bay, an inlet of the 
Indian ocean, on the coast of Beluchistan, enclosed 
on the E by Cape Arubah. 

PADEFIL-COLAM, or Panzviet-Cotomt a great 
artificial lake in the N part of the island of Ceylon, 
and district of Mulpattu. It is fed by two small 
streams which flow into its NE side, 

PADERBORN, q circle and town of Prussia, in 
the reg. of Minden. © The circle comprises an area of 
75 sq.m. Pop. in 1845, 28,.012.—The town is 42 m. 
$ of Minden, and 19 m. ENE of Lippstadt, on the 
Pader, 3 m. above its confluence with the Lippe, 
on the railway from Berlin to the Rhine. Pop. in 
1887, 7,895; in 1846, 8,720. It is enclosed by a 
wall, and has two public squares, a cathedral, a Lue 
theran and 3 Catholic churches, a synagogue, an 
hospital, an orphan’s asylum, and several other cha- 
ritable institutions, a university, a gymnasium, a 
theological seminary, and a custom-house. ‘The 
streets are narrow and irregular. Of its ancient edi- 
fices the most remarkable is the Fiirstenberger-hof, 
the ancient palace of the sovereigns of Germany. 
It possesses several manufactories of starch and to- 
bacco, and breweries, and has some trade in mer- 
cery. This town is one of great antiquity, and was 
for some time the residence of Charlemagne. In the 
middle ages it formed part of the Hanseatic league, 
In 1802 it passed into the hands of Prussia. 

PADERNE, a village of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Algarve, 5 m. ENE of Silves. Pop. 1,900. 

PADERNELLO, a village of Austria, in Lom- 
bardy, in the prov. and district and 6 m, W of 
‘Treviso. 

PADERNO, a village of Anstria, in Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 9 m. W of Brescia, 

PADERU, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Aude, cant, and 4 m. SW of Tuchan, and 31 m. SE 
of Carcassonne, at the confluence of the Valette and 
Verdonble. Pop. 340. 

PADFIELD, a township in Glossop p. Derby- 
shire, 10 m. N by W of Chapel-in-le-Frith. | Pop. in 
1831, 1,102; in 1851, 2,051. 

PADIHAM, a township in Whalley p., co.-pala- 
tine of Lancaster, 3 m. W by N of Burnley, on the 
N bank of the river Henburn. Area 1,917 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 3,529; in 1851, 4,509. 

PADILLA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 
the prov. and 21 m. NNE of Guadalajara. Pop. 276. 

PADILLA, or S-Axtosto-pe-PAbinva, a village 
of Mexico, in the dep. of Tamaulipas, 21 m. NW of 
‘New Santander. ‘The ex-emperor Iturbide was shot 
here on the 19th July 1824. 

PADILLA-DE-ABAJO, a village of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 30 mm. WNW of cael 
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and unhealthy locality, near the 1. bank of the Pisu- 
erga. Pop. 659. It is noted as the birth-place of 
Donna Maria de Padilla. 

PADILLA-DE-ARRIBA, a village of Spain, in 
Old Castile, in the prov. and 31 m. WNW of Bur- 
Eo partido and 13 m. NW of Castrojeriz, near the 

bank of the Pisuerga. Pop. 470. 

PADILLA-DE-DUERO, a village of Spain, in 
the prov. and 22 1. of Valladolid, partido and 3 
m. NW of Penaficl, in a plain near the 1; bank of 
the Duero, a little below the confluence of the Dura- 
ton. Pop. 300. It has manafactories of coarse 
woollen and linen fabries. 

PADILLAS, a town of New Mexico, in Berna- 
lillo co, near the W bank of the Rio-del-Norte, at 
{the foot of a high mound, 4 m. N of Isletta, and 4 
| m8 by E of Pajarito. 

PADITZ, a village of Saxe-Altenburg, 1 m. SSE 
of Altenburg, on the 1, bank of the Pleissa. 

PADOLA, a river of Austrian Lombardy, rising 
in Monte-Croce, and flowing to the Piave, which 
joins on the r. bank, after a SE course of 12 m. 

PADRE (Ista Det), a long narrow island off the 
coast of Texas, between the inlet of Aransas on the 
N, and the Barra-del-Santiago on the 8; stretching 
91 m, N and S, with an average breadth of little 
more than I m. It is separated from the mainland 
by the Laguna-del-Madre. 

PADRE (Pornro pei), a prt on the N coast of 
the island of Cuba, in N lat. 21° 15', W long. 76° 22". 

PADRE (Six), town of Naples. inthe prov. of 





Terra-di-Lavoro, 9 m. S of Sora, on the r. bank of 
the Melfa, Pop, 2,250. 

PADRIA, a village of Sardinia, 21 m. SE of Al- 
ghero, Pop. 1.500. 


PADRO (Moyts). a mountain of Corsica, in N 
Int. 42° 28’, B long. 8° 58%, rising to an alt. of 1,261 
toises = 2,688 yds. above sea-level. 

|, PADROES, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
} Alemtejo, on the L bank of the Ociras, an affluent of 
| the Guadiana, 14 m. ESE of Ourique. 

PADRON, or Para (Porst), the W point of 
the entrance of the river Zaire or Congo, in S lat. 
6° 8' 30”, E long. 12° 13° 58”. It is a peninsular 
projection formed by the combined depositions of the 
sea and river, the internal or river-side presenting a 
deposit of mud ov with mangoes. 

-ADRON, a judicial partido and town of Spain, 
} in Galicia, in the prov. of Corunna. The partido 

comprises 98 parishes. ‘Tho town i 12m. S of 
Santiago, on the 1. bank of the Sar, which is here 
crossed by an old Roman bridge. Pop. 6,090. It is 














church. This town is one of great anti rand 
bore under the Romans the name of Iria Flavia. 

PADRONES, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. and 22 m. E of Burgos, partido and 14 m. 
'W of Bribiesca, in a mountainous locality, at the 
sonree of the Caderechas. Pop. 150. 

PADSTOW, a parish and sea-port in Cornwall, 
80 m. W by § of Launceston, and 29 m. N by E of 
Falmouth. Area 3,864 acres. Pop.in 1831, 1,822; in 
1851, 2,224. The town stands on an estuary, formed by 
the confluence of the river Camel and other streams, 
opening into St. George’s channel. A considerable 
tradeis carried on with Bristol, Wales, and Ireland, in 
iron, coals. timber, groceries, and general merchan- 
dise; and there Ges quays for loading and un- 
loading vessels. ‘imports generally consist of 

the ‘of corm, 















Port; in 1850 the number registered was 63 under, 
and 52 above 50 tons burden. This harbour is the 
a secure shelter for vessels between the Land’s- 
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well-built, and has a parish and a fine collegiate | fc 





end and! Hartland-point, a distance of 24) leugnes; 
but access is difficult and sometunes dangerous.’ ‘The 
character of the whole coast is murked by inaceessi- 
ble cliffs, broken at intervaly by sands’ beaches, 
which are rendered equally fatal by the heavy ground 
sea from the Atlantic ocean. Within 80 years, no 
fewer than 175 vessels have been wrecked or strunded 
within the limits of the port. Large quantities of 
sand are obtained upon the Dun bar in the harbour. 
‘The amount of sand taken from this harbour was 
estimated in 1836 at about 100,000 tons per annum, 
a large proportion of which was transported into the 
interior from Wade bridge by the Bodmin railway, 
and its branch, up the Camel, to Wineford. 
PADUA, or Panova, an administrative province 
of Anstrian Lombardy, in the gov. of Venice; 
bounded on the N by the prov. of Treviso; on the 
by that of Venice; on the $ by the Polesin, fom 
which it is separated by the Adige; and on the W 


by the provs. of Vicenza and Verona. Area 62484 
Italian sq. m. Pop. in 1887, 291,852; in 1843, 
805,203. Its surface is flat, except towards the W, 
where it rises into the beautiful Ex 


ean hills, TE | 





103 comunita. Tts priasipel bons are its capital of 
the same name, Mirano, Noale, Camposampiero, 
Piazzola, Conselve, Piove, Moutagnana, Este, and 
Monselice. 

Papua, the capital of the above prov., situated 
between the rivers Brenta and Bacchiglione, 22 m. 
W of Venice. in N lat. 25° 24’, E long. 11° 52%, at 
an alt. of 88 ft. above sea-level. Pop. in 1837, 
35,225. It is surrounded by old walls and a broad 
ditch, the circuit of which is nearly 6 m. It is tra- 
versed by several canals; but the streets are narrow, 
dirty, ill-paved, and bordered on each side by arcades 
which, though affording a pleasant shade in hot 
weather, give the town 1 gloomy appearance, The 
houses are in general old, but lofty and well-built, 
and several of the public edifices are of magnificent 
architecture. The Palazzo-della-Ragione, or town- 
hall, has an arched saloon said ro be the largest hall 
in Europe, being 276 ft. long, 86 ft. broad, and 75 ft. 
high, so constracted that the roof has no support but 
the walls. Near the town-hall is situated the palace 
of the Podesta, remarkable for its saloon of the Dorie 
order and its valuable paintings. ‘The churches, 
monasteries, and convents of Padua are very numer- 
ous. The cathedral, a large brick edifice, built be- 
tween the 1123 and 1400, is less remarkable 
for its architecture than for its paintings and interior 
decorations. ‘The church of St. Antonio, an ancient 
edifice in the Gothic style, is likewise rich in sculp- 
ture and painting. The church of St, Ginstina is = 
fine marble edifice, with a library and a number of 
valuable paintings. ‘The square called the Prato 
della-Valle is surrounded by a circnlar stream of 
water brought from the Brenta, bordered with » 
double row of statues representing the most distin- 
guished natives of the c 
is one of the largest and finest establishments of the 
kind in Enrope-—The university of P. founded in | 
the 18th cent., was at one time through- 
out Europe, and was resorted to by crowds of stu- 
dents even from countries beyond the Alps. Its build- 
ings are the work of Palladio, and among the finest of 
the kind in Europe. The observatory, the botanical 
garden, the anatomical theatre, the cabinet of natu- 
story, and the hall of midwifery, are all ona 
new-modelled in Sli ead ow consists of the three 
faculties of mathematics and philosophy, medicing, 
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and law. The number of professors is 35; the, cry 
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age number of students, 350. The Episcopal semi- 
nary has a library containing about 55,000 vols. and 
800 MSS. The printing-office of the university is 
celebrated. ‘The city is the see of a bishop and the 
Seat of the superior courts of the deleg., and of an 
academy of sciences and arts, It has two gymnasia, 
and several schools, hospitals, and charitable institu 


‘manafacture of woollens and silks; but it has some 
trade in wine, oil, corn, and cattle.—P. is a city of | 
ancient origin. Virgil attributes its foundation to 
‘Antenor. In the Gothic ages it was obliged succes- 
sively to bend to the yoke of Alaric, of Attila, and 
the "Lorahaxdss but at last found means to form itself 
into an independent state. In the 14th cent,, it fell 
under the sway of the Carrara family; and in the 
16th, was incorporated into the Venetian territory. 

PADUCAH, a village of M‘Cracken co., in the 
state of Kentucky, U.S. 284 m. WSW of Frankfort, 
on the S bank of the Ohio river, below the confluence 
of the Tennessee. Pop. in 1840, 1,000. 

PADUL, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
prov. and 12 m. SW of Granada, and partido of Or- 
giba, on the S side of the Sierra Nevada. Pop. 
2,700. It has a considerable trade in articles of 
Spanish broom manufacture. To the W is a lake, 5 
{ m, long, and 1} eee on which the sur- 
rounding country de} is for irrigation. 

PADULA, a town. of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Ultra, district and 12 m. W of Teramo, 
cant. and 8 m. WNW of Montori 
Also a town in the prov. of Calabria-Citra, cap. of a 
circondario, in the district and 6 m. SE of La Sala, 
and 57 m. ESE of Salerno. Pop. 8,000. It has 6 
churches, and an hospital. 

PADULES, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
prov. and 23 m. NW of Almeria, and partido of 
Canjayar, ina stony but fertile locality, near the . 
bank of the Beyres, Pop. 888. In the vicinity are 
several lead-mines. 

PADULL, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Prin- 
cipato-Ultra, district and 12 m. W of Ariano, and 21 
m. NNE of Avellino, on a bill. Pop. 2,700. It has 
ets pate Care beige ear) hos] ao Ww 

RTH, ish in mn by 
of Reading, on gr bank of the Kennet. Asem 
1,175 acres. Pop. in 1881, 234; in 1851, 284, 

PAEESHT-KHANA, an ion of the Gun- 
dava or Mula pass, in Beluchistan, to the ENE of 
Khoadur, at the junction of the Pandnran and of the 
road from Kelat, and at an alt. of 3,500 ft. above 
sea-level. It pos considerable fertility, pro- 
ducing wheat, rice, and pulse, and affording pasture 
to large flocks of sheep and goats. The wild caper, 
Indian fig-tree, and mimosa, are also indigenous in 
the locality, iG is inbabited by Brabuis. 

PAEJJAENE, a lake of Russia in Europe, in the 
grand-duchy of Finland, between the district of Ta- 
‘Yastehus on the W, and that of Kymmenegard on the 
E, It is about 75 m. in length from N to S, and 25 
™m, at its greatest width. It discharges itself by 
means of a series of small lakes on the SE into the 
Kymmene. 

PAEL, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the proy. of Limburg, and arrond, of Hasselt. 
‘The dep. comprises 2,003 inhabitants. The v., 12 
2a. NW of Hastelt, in'8 marshy locality, has a pop. 















PAER, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Brabant, and dep. of Werchter. Pop. 152. 
(Sarxz), a commune of France, in the di 
of the Seibectaterieure cat and 3m of Dacia, 
and 12 m. NW of Rouen, near the r. bank of the 
Austreberte. Pop. 1,839." It has a paper-mill. 


{ PABSANA, a town of Bandini, capital of a man- 
Ne. 





tions—Its manufacturing industry is limited to the | j 





demento, in the prov. and 13 m. WNW of Saluzzo, 
on the r. bank of the Po. Pop. 1,050. 

PASTUM, the site of some celebrated remains of 
antiquity. near the coast of the gulf of Salerno, and 
25 m. SSE of the town of Salerno, in Naples, The 
surrounding country is low and marshy; and the 
beautiful remains of its temples are conspicuous ob- 
jects from almost every part of the gulf. 

PAFFENDORF, a village of Prussia, in the prov, 
of the Rhine, reg. and 10m. W of Cologne, circle 
and 1} m, W of Bergheim, on the 1, bank of the 
Erit. “Pop. 485. It has several breweries, 2 distil- 
leries, and numerous factories. 

PAGAN, or Sax Iowacto, an island of the North 
Pacific, in the Ladrone or Marianne archipelago, to 
the § of Grigan island, in N lat. 18°. Tt is abont 45 
m. in cireumf., and contains three voleanie craters, 
Itis richly covered with wood. 

PAGAN PLAINS, a level tract of New South 
‘Wales, in the district of Liverpool plains. 

PAGAN! ples, in tie pro ef The 
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PAGANICA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Ultra, district and 6 m. ENE of Aquila. ~ 
Pop. 2,100. 

"AGANICO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 

‘Ultra, district and 12 m. NNW of Aquila, 

cant. and 3m. fontereale.—Also x town of 

‘Tuscany, in the prof and 12 m. § of Sienna, at the 
confluence of the Lanzo and Ombrone. 

PAGANO, or Pacsaxo, a village of Austria, in 
Lombardy, in the deleg. and 21 m. WNW of 'Trevi- 
so, district’ and 3 m. W of Asolo. Pop. 1,200. It 
has manufactories of silk and cloth. 

PAGAO, or Pacors, an island of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Para, in the Madeira, above the junction of 
the Piraia-Nara. 

PAGAR-GUNONG, a district in the SE part of 
the island of Sumatra, to the SSE of the district of 
Pasumah-Lebar. 

PAGARUGONG, a town of Sumatra, capital of 
the Menangkabu district, 90 m. NE of Padang, and 
76 m. from the coast. 

PAGE, a county towards the NE part of the state 
of Virginia, U. S., containing an area of 160 sq. m 
bounded on the E by the Blue ridge, and drained 
by the S fork of Shenandoah river. ‘The surface is 
hully, but generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 6,194; in 
1850, 7,597. Its cap. is Luray. 

PAGE, a river of New South Wales, which has its 
source in the Liverpool ranges runs through the co. 
of Brisbane; and discharges itself into the Hunter at 
Segenhoe. 

PAGEAS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Haute-Vienne, cant. and 2 m. NNE of Chalus, 
and 17 m. NW of St. Yrieix. Pop. 1,878. 

PAGES, a group of low rocky islets, three in num- 
ber, at the S entrance to Backstairs passage, and to 
the E of Kangaroo island, South Australia. a 

PAGHAM, a parish in Sussex, 4¢ m. SSE of Chi- 
chester, on the coast. Area 4,376 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 958; in 1851, 1,022. ‘The harbour, constituted 
by a sudden irraption of the sea in the beginning of 
the 14th cent., consists of low ground of considerable 
extent, over which the tide flows at high water, and 
is entered by 2 crooked channel which continues 
some distance inland. 

PAGHAN-MEW, or Pveax, an ancient town of 
Birmah, in Mranmapyee, on the J. bank of the Ira- 
waddi, 111 m. SW of Ava, and 260 m, from Ran- 
goon, in N lat. 21° 9, E long. 94° 85%, It consists 
chiefly of numerous mouldering pagodas and other 
rains, covering a space of ground stretching 6 oF 7 
2. along the river, and 8m. inland, and was for Dy 
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ishing town named Neoundoh, about 5 m. to the N, 
and equally remarkable for the number of religious 
edifices which it contains, may be regarded as the 
successor of this ancient capital. 

PAGLESHAM, a parish in Essox, 4m. NE by E 
of Rochford. Area 1,828 acres. Pop. in 1851, 491. 

PAGLIA, a river of Italy, which has its source in 
‘Tuscany, in the prov. of Sienna, and capitanate of 
Radicofani, near San-Paulo-a-Celle; flows thence 
into the Papal states; receives the Chiana-Potificia 
on the 1, near Orvieto; and 5 m. ESE of that town 
throws itself into the Tiber, on the r. bank, and after 
4 cours, in a generally SE direction, of 36m. 

PAGLIA-ORBA (Mowre), « mountain of Cor- 
vsica, on the confines of the arrond. of Calvi and 
Corte, in N lat. 42° 20’ 84”, E long. 8° 528". It 
joins Mount Cinto on the N, and has an alt. of 1,859 
toises = 2,896 yds. above sea-level. The Golo’ de- 
scends from its S side. 

PAGLIARA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Ultra, district and 7m. WSW of Avezzano, 
cant, and 8 m. SE of ‘Tagliacozzo, at the foot of a 
mountain. Pop. 420. 

PAGLIETA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Citra, district and 12m. NW of IL-Vasto, 
and 21m. SE of Chieti, pleasantly situated on a hill. 
Pop. 2,500. It contains 4 churches. 

PAGLI iver of Sardinia, in the dio, and 
prov. of Nice, which has its source near 
and after a course, ina generally SSW direction, of | 
18 m,, flows into the Mediterranean at Nice. 

PAGNEY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Tura, cant. and 4m. N of Gendrey; and 17 m. NE of 
Dole, near the 1. bank of the Oignon. 

PAGNY-LA-VILLE, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Cote-d’Or, cant. and 5 m. NNE of Seurre, 
and 17 m, ENE of ‘Beaune, on the 1. bank of the 
Saone. Pop. 550. 

PAGNY-LE-CHATEAU, a village of France, in 
the dp. of the Cote-d’Or, cant. and 5 m. NE of 
Seurre, and 19 m. E of Beaune, on a hill. Pop. 325, 

PAGO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
Principato-Ultra, district and 15 m. NW of Ariano, 
cant. and 3m, ENE of Pesco-la-Mazza, on a hill 
Pop. 1,760, ‘The environs afford excellent wine and 
oil. 


PAGO, an island of the Adriatic, in the gulf of 
Quarnero, and circle of Zara, separated from the coast 
of Croatia by the Morlacca channel, and on the N by 
a channel of the same name, from the island of Arba, 
Itis about 86m. in length, and comprises an area of 108 
4g, m, It is extremely irregular ma outline. On the 

it forms a long and narrow peninsula, terminat- 
ing in Cape Loni, and near its centre is Lake Zas- 
cha, an extensive inet which communicates by means 
of a strait with the Morlacea channel. eli- 
mate yaries from the extreme of cold in winter to 
that of heat in summer; and the soil, which is gen- 
erally rocky and sterile, produces indigenously only 
a few aromatic plants. Wine, however, is success- 
fully cultivated in some parts, and sheep are reared 
in great numbers on the pasture. ‘Towards the SW 
are extensive salt-works, the produce of which forms 
tn important article of export. ‘Wood is scarce on 
the island, but it has abundance of coal. ‘The inha- 
Ditants, about 4,500 in number, are of Sclavonic ori- 
gin.—Its chief town bears the same name, and is 18 
m. NNW of Zara, on Lake Zascha. Pop. 2,210. It 


has a Lone * 
PAGODA. por (Care). 
PAGORMONT, a town of Russia in Enrope, in 
the gov. of Vilna, district and 39 m. W of Rossiena. 
PAGTGOEDEREN and GuesesHork, a com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders and 
dep. of Cluysen. Pop. 168. 

























PAHANG, a state of the Malay peninsula, ex- 
tending between 2° 15’ and 4° 15’ N Jat. and bound- 
ed on the N by the state of Tringano; on the E by 
the China sea; on the $ by the state of Johore; and 
on the E by that of Salangore, from which it is se} 
arated by a range of mountains which run along the 
centre of the peninsula. Pop. 50,000. It is watered 
by ariver of the same name. Its principal produc- 
tions are tin and gold; of the former it exports an- 
nually about 100,000 Ibs. weight. ‘The raja of P. is 
nominally subordinate to the sultan of Johore— 
‘The town, which bears the same name, is 135 m. NE 
of Malacca, at the mouth of the Pahang, a river of 
considerable breadth but shallow, and here divided by 
an island into two channels, both navigable for ves- 
sels of small dimensions. ‘The town is small and is 
enclosed by a palisade formed of the trunks of trees, 
rising about 24 ft. in height, and defended at each 
extremity by a bastion similarly constructed. ‘The 
houses are built of wood and bamboos. ‘The pop. is 
from 8,000 to 10,000. 

PAHAQUARRY, a township of Warren co., in 
the state of New Jersey, U.S.,15 m. N of Belvidere, 
bounded on the W and SW by Delaware river, and 
on the E by Blue mountain. — It is generally moun- 
fainous, Pop. in 1840, $70. 

PAHARPUR, a village of the Punjab, 20 m. § of 
Leia, in a level tract, on the L. bank of an arm of the 
Indus—Also a large town of Afghanistan, in the 
Derajat and district of Damaun, on the road which 
runs through the Largee valley to Dera Ismail Khan, 
and 20m. NNE of that town. 

PAHLI, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Ajmir, district and 42 m. NE of Judpur. 





PAHMI, a town of U; Guinea, in the kingdom 
of Inta, 45 m. N of lagha, and 240 m. 
Kumassie, 


PAHO, a river in the W part of the island of 
Celebes, in the Mandbar caer which throws it- 





self into the bay of Mandhar in 'S lat. 8° 15’, and E 
ong. 119° 907, 
PAIECZNO, a small town of Poland, in the gov. 


of Kalisch and obwod of Piotrkow. Pop. 1,600. 

PALFVE, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. and arrond. of Liege. Pop. 219. 

PAL-JOSE, a lake of Brazil, in the prov. of Goyaz, 
and serra of Pirénneos. It gives rise to the Rio-das- 
Almas. 

PAIKAL. See Barat. 

PAILHAREZ, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Ardeche, cant. and 3 m. W of St. Felicien, and 
14 m. W of Tourno 

PAILLART, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Oise, cant. and 3m. NNE of Breteuil, and 22m. 
NNW of Clermont, on the Nose. Pop. 756. It 
has a manufactory of paper, and several flour, oil, 
wp ATELAS | ee ), a col of the Pyre- 

P. ‘ont DE), 2 col or 
nes, in Spain, on the confines of the Val @’Aran 
and of Catalonia, and near the source of the Garonne. 

P. ‘a.commune and town of France, in the 
dep. of the Ariege, cant. and 5 m. SSE of Fossat, on 
the rank of the Leze. Pop 1200. 

PAILLET, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Gironde and cant. of Cadillac, 20 m. SE of Bor- 
deaux, near the r. bank of the Garonne. Pop. 885. 
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Inferieure. ‘The arrond. comprises 


in 1841, 43,34 
in 1831, 5,718; in 1841, 5,859. 
1. bank of the Loire, which has here a clear breadth of 


26 m. WNW of Nantes. Pop. in 1789, 5,520; in 
1831, 3,648; in 1841, 3,900. 
college, a hydrographical school, an hospital. ex- 
tensive building-docks, and an excellent harbour. 
‘The latter consists of two parts of unequal size, dis- 
tinguished as the Chanssée-Neuve and Quatre- 
‘Amarres, It can afford accommodation to vessels 
‘of the largest size, and carries on an active trade in 
grain, flour, wood, butter, fowls, pork, &c. ‘This 
town’ at the commencement of the 18th cent. 
was a mere hamlet, and owes its prosperity chiefly 
to its connection with Nantes, of which it is con 
sidered the port. 

PAIMOGO, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
prov. and 45 m. NW of Huelva and partido of Cerro, 
fat the foot of the Sierra-de- and about $m. 
from the Portuguese frontier. Pop. 2,310. It has 
fa parish chureh, a custom-house, and a public gran- 
ary, and a number of Roman antiquities. ‘The rear- 
ing of cattle forms the chief branch of local industry. 

AIMPOL, a commune, town, and port of France, 
in the dep. of the Cotes-du-Nord, and arrond. of 
St. Brine. ‘The cant. comprises 8 com. Pop. in 
1831, 19,155; in 1841, 20,145. ‘The town is prettil 

miged on a hills a alt of 65 yds above sen-level, 

25 m. NW of St. Brieuc, and 9 in. E of Trequier, on 
a bay of the British channel, opposite the island of 
Brehat. Pop. in 1841, 2,043.° It has mineral baths, 
‘a hydrographieal school, and good and commodions 
port and roadstead; and possesses mannfactories of 
cordage, a salt-refinery, and several refineries. Its 
trade, which is considerable, consists chiefly in corn, 
hemp, flax, lint-seed, yarn, honey, wax, butter, dra- 
pery, feathers, hair, and salted meat, This town was 
‘occupied in 1590 by the English, then auxiliary to 
the royal troops. In 1698 it was taken and sacked 
yy the rs. 

PAIMPONT, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Ille-et-Vilaine, eant. and 4m. WNW of Ple- 
Jan, and 14 m. SW of Montfort, on a small lake. 
Pop. in 1841, 3,499. It has extensive iron and steel 
works, a foundry, manufactories of tools, nails, and 
of artificial stones, a tannery and. bleacheries. 

PAIN-DRAS, or Patex-1-Dvras, a village of 
Ladak, near the Duras river, 45 m. NE of Cashmere, 
on the road thence through the Bultul pass to Leh, 
aud at an alt of 9,000/fe above sea-level. 

PAINGTON, a parish in Devon, 6%. E of Tot- 
ness. Area 5,092 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,746. 

PAINKITANDI, a pergunnah or subdivision of 
Hindostan, in Gurhwal, in the district of Kumaon. 
It is generally mountainous, and rises in the peak of 
Ramni to the height of 22,700 ft. above sea-level. 
‘The forests, consisting of fir, yew, cedar, pine, horse 
chestnut, walnut, sycamore, ‘ind service trees, con- 
tain great numbers of wild hogs, deer, boars, and 
pheasants. ‘The pergunnah comprises 22 villages. 

PAINOUR, a fortress of Tibet, in the prov. of 
‘Nazang, on arocky acclivity, near a river of the same 
name, which is here crossed by a massive stone 
bridge, 24 m. SE of Shigatze and 180 m. WSW of 
Lassa.” ‘The Painour or Djowangdze descends from 
the N side of the Himalaya mountains; runs first N, 

then NW; and after a course of about 120 m, joins 
the Yarou-dzang-bo on. the r. bank, alittle to the 
NW of Shigatze. ‘The locality is noted for the man- 
ufacture of fine woollen fabrics. 

PAINS-CASTLE, a village in the p. of Llanbdwr, 


ae 5 m. NW of Hay, on a branch of the Wye. 
























an area of 77,505 | 
hheet., and contains 5 cant. Pop. in 1831, 42,129; | state of Virginia, U. S., 49 m. SW of Richmond. 
6. ‘The cant. comprises 3 com. Pop. | Pop. in 1840, 60.—Also a township and village of 
‘The town is on the | Lake co, in the state of Ohio, 30 m. E of Cleveland, 


2 m. at a distance of 8 m. above its embouchure, and | Grand river. 


It has a communal | 





PAINSVILLE, a village of Amelia co., in the 


bounded on the N by Lake Erie, and drained by 
Pop. 

PAINSWICK, a parish and market-town in the 
co. of Gloucester, 6 m. SSE of Gloucester, and about 
3m. E of the Great Western railway, including the 
tythings of Edge, Shepscombe, Spoonbed, and 
Strondend, Area 5,815 acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,099; 
in 1851, 3,464. ‘The town is situated on the decliv- 
ity of Spoonbed-bill, at the foot of which flows a 
branch of the river Stroud, It is irregularly buil 
but contains some good houses. The inhabitants 
are chiefly employed in the woollen manufacture. 

"AINTT, a township of Venango co., in the state 
of Pennsylvania, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 491.—Also 
township of Somerset co. in the same state. Pop, 
487—Also township of Holmes co, in the state of 
Ohio, watered by a branch of Sngar ereck. Pop. 
1,861.—Also a township of Highland co,, in the same 
state. Pop. 2,560.—Also a township of Fayette o., 











in the same state. Pop. 1,210.—Also a township of 


Ross co., in the same state, watered on the W and S 
by «creck of the same name. Pop. 1,380.—Also a. 
township of Wayne co., in the same state, 95 m. NE 
of Columbus. Pop. 1,610.—Also a creek which has 
its source in Madison co, and which, after a course 
of 60 m., enters the Scioto 5 m. below Chilicothe. 

PAINTED POST, a township of Steuben co, in 
the state of New York, U.S. 22 m.SE of Bath. It 
has a hilly surface, but the soil, generally gravelly 
loam, is highly productive. Pop. in 1840, 1,674.— 
Also a village of Erwin township in the above named. 
co., 212 m. W by Sof Albany, at the junction of Con- 
hocton and Tioga rivers. Pop. about 450. 

PAIOL, a small town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, and district of Minas-Novas— 
an island to the SE of the entrance to the bay of 
Nitherohi, or of Rio-de-Janciro. ‘The most tre- 
quented passage into the bay lies between this island 
and the lighthouse. 

PAIPORTA, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
partido and 8m, Sof Valencia, on a torrent which 
discharges itself into Lake Albufera. Pop. 1,130. 
It has a church noted for its fine tower. 

PAIR, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Ligge, and dep. of Clavier. “Pop. 100. 

PAIR (Sarxt), a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Manche, cant, and 2 m. SE of Granyille, and 14 
m. NW of Avranches, near the shore of the British 
channel. Pop. 1,600. 

PAIRAY, a river of France, in the dep. of the 
‘Vendee, which has its source a little to the NW of 
Ayrillé; rans WSW; receives the Gui-Chatenay; 
and after a course of 11 m. throws itself into the 
Atlantic 3 m. SSW of Talmont. 

PAIRE’, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Vienne, and cant. of Couhé, 33 m. $ of Civray, on 
the Dive. Pop. 1,173. 

PAIROIR, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Namar, and dep. of Bioul. Pop. 116. 

PAIROIS. a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault, and dep. of Carnieres. Pop. 176. 

PAISLEY, a parish and town in the upper district 
of Renfrewshire. Area of p. 16,153 acres, which may 
be arranged thus:—Arable or in cultivation, 12,500; 
natural pastures and meadows, 1,500; moss, sites of 
houses, roads, waters, &c., 1,153; woods and planta- 
tions, 1,000. The highest point is 760 ft. above the sur- 
face of the riverCart at high-water mark. Coal, sand- 
stone, limestone, greenstone. ironstone, and aluminous 
schist are abundant within the p. Pop. in 1801, 31;1075 
in 1841, 60,963; in 1851, 60,260.—The town is sit 
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ated near the centre of the p., and is spread out on 
both sides of the river White Cart, 3 m. from its 
junction with the Clyde. ‘The distance of the cross of 
‘Paisley from that of Glasgow is 7}m. From Greenock 
Paisley is distant 16 m., and from Edinburgh 52 m., 
by the turnpike roads. ‘The parliamentary burgh is 
spread over a surface of about 3 m. by 2 m. includ- 
dog sivery mull porion otis. p_of Heafren: and 
has # total area of 8,520 acres. Pop. in 1841, 48,125; 
in 1851, 47,952. In 1841 the revenue of the corpo- 
ration amounted to £3,474. The value of its pro- 
Petty ab that aime was £09,047; 1 debts, £43,086. 
In 1848-9 the revenue was £3,000.—Under the reform 
‘act of 1832, Paisley returns one member to. parli 
ment. ‘The constituency, parliamentary and m 
cipal, in 1841 was in 1849, 1,243.—With 
regard to public buildings, the first place is due to 
the abbey-church of the monastery, which was estab- 
ished here about the year 1163. The edifice has 
been 265 ft. in length.” The internal measurement 
of the nave is 93 ft. in length, and 594 ft. in breadth, 
including the width of the aisles. ‘The transept 
measures internally 924 ft. by 85 ft.; and the choir, 
which has been without aisles, 123) by 32 ft. ‘The 
nave has been employed ax a parish-church ever 
since the Reformation. ‘The County-buildings, 
erected in 1818-21 at an expense of £28,000, stand 
on the W bank of the river. ‘Their general form is 
quadrangular, and the style of the exterior castel- 
lnted. ‘The front division contains a court-house, 
county-hall, council-chambers, and a number of 
offices for different departments of public business. 
‘The eastern range consists of the correction-house 
and common jail, with a chapel. On the opposite 
side of the area of the cross are the Coffee-room 
buildings, erected m 1809. At the suburb of Wil- 
liamsburgh, barracks for the accommodation of a 
battalion of infantry were erected in 1822. Of the 
places of worship, we may particularize the High 
church, a handsome building with a lofty spire, 
which ‘occupies an eminence, and is seen from a 
great distance; St..George’s church, a spavions 
Grecian structure; one of the Secession churches, 
also Grecian; and the Episcopal chapel, which 
is of chaste Gothic. All these are modern struc- 
tures, Although Renfrew is the county-town, P. 
has been the seat of the court of the sheriff of the 
county since 1705. An association called the Philo- 
fophieal Innttution was established fm 1808, for the 
delivery of lectures on different branches of sci 
and literature, and has since been 
Various degrees of success. A Mechanics’ institution 
which had existed for some years was incorporated 
with it im 1825. A, government school-of-design 
has been established for some years. ‘There are 3 
public libraries and several printing By the 
returns of 1801, 1811, and 1821, P. ranked as the 
third town in Scotland in point of pop., coming next 
to GI find Edinburgh. To 1681 Aberdeen ex- 
ceeded it to the amount of a few hundreds. In 1841, 
while Aberdeen had i still more in propor- 
tion, Dundee had got a-head.of both, thus reducing 
Paisley to the rank of the fifth town. ‘The decrease 
of Bopches arisen from depression of trade im 1842; 
the prevalence of fever in 1847; and of cholera 
in 1849. Since this latter date, however, the town 
has been rapidly improving. 

It was not long after the Union with England that 
the spirit of manufacture began to show itself in P. 
‘The fabries produced were at first coarse checkered 
linen cloth, and imitations of striped muslins, called 
Bengals; checkered linen handkerchiefs. some of 
them beautifully variegated by the manner in which 
the colours were di were added; nd these 

ies of a lighter and more fan- 
































cifal texture, consisting not only of plain lawns, but 
likewise of such as were striped with cotton, and 
others that were ornamented with a great variety of 
figures. About 1730 the making of white sewing 
thread was begun, and was prosecuted to such an 
extent that P. became the principal seat of that ma- 
nufacture. Towards the end of the century, this 
manufacture began to decline, and was gradually 
superseded by an article made of cotton. By the 
middle of the 18th cent., the making of linen gauze 
was a considerable braneh of trade. In 1759 the 
manufacture of silk gauze was first attempted here, 
in imitation of that of Spitalfields. Its sucess was 
so complete, that it not only became the great di 
tinguishing business of the town, but filled the coun- 
try round to the distance of 20 miles. About 1785, 
the change of fashion, on which this trade must en- 
tirely depend, bad an unfavourable effect. It was 
gradually dropt, and the skill of the Paisley weav- 
ers being directed to muslins, this branch in turn 
rose to an unexampled height of prosperity. OF late 
years comparatively little has been done in it; 
the fabrics designed for the London market are not 
surpassed anywhere in point of taste and elegance of 
execution. ‘The ornamenting of muslins by fine 
needlework employs great number of young wo- 
‘men, and is carried to great perfection. In 1817 the 
silk ‘gauze began to revive, and has since thriven 
well.—In 1805 the shawl manufacture wasintroduced, 
and bas gradually become the staple trade of the 
place, Tmnitatio: different times made of 
‘Tibet shawls and Cashmere shawls, and of the striped 
scarfs and turbans worn by the nations of the East, 
which, from their resemblance to the skin of the 
animal of the name, are called ‘zebras.’ For mi 
ing the Cashmere shawls the genuine wool is im- 
ported, and the first cloth of this description made 
in Britain was fabricated in P. Some of the most 
beautiful are manufactured from Australian wool, 
and also of a fine wool imported from Germany. 
‘Another beautiful and ingenious species of shawl 
manufactured here is that known by the French 
name of the caterpillar, ‘chenille,’ from its varie- 
gated colour and softness of feel. About the year 
1893 the manufacture of crape dresses, damask and 
‘embroidered shawls, similar to those imported from 
Canton, was introduced, and has since been exten 
sively prosecuted. ‘The shawls chiefly made now 
are of three qualities: the first is wholly silk; the 
second, hhalf-silk and half-cotton; the third, wholly 
Machinery, invented by a Frenchman, 
ince 1834 been advantageously employed in 
finishing the shawls. in the operation of clipping, 
which was formerly done in a tedious and compara- 
tively clumsy way by the hand. All the trades de- 
pending upon the shawl branch have necessarily 
increased, in particalar that of dyeing, in which from 
400 to 500 hands are employed. In the beginning 
of 1837 the number of looms employed in all kinds 
of weaving in P. was ascertained to be about 6,000; 
of which 5,700 were employed by Paisley houses, 
and the remaining 300 by Glasgow ones. About 
2,000 looms were employed in the country, chiefly 
in the neighbouring villages, but including some 
hundreds in Kilmarnock, Perth, Largs, Strathaven, 
&e.—In the town are large factories for spinning 
cotton, founderies of iron and brass, flour-mills, and 
timber sar, ‘breweries, distilleries, and a large soap 
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PAITCHA, or Barrsna, a river of Mongolia 
proper, which has its souree on the E side of the In- 
chan or Khinghan mountains, about 50 m. NE of 
Dolomor or Tchao-naiman; hence runs NE; and 
































joins the Kara-Muren on the r. bank, and after a~ 





‘course of about 90 m. 
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@ village of Austria, in Lombardy, in 
¥E of Brescia, district and 8 m. 
In its vicinity are beds of 


in the prov. of Beirs, 
t bas its source near a 


PAITONE, 
the prov. and 9 m. 
SE of Salo. Pop. 250. 
fine marble. 

PAIVA, a river of Portu; 
and comarca of Lamego. 
town of the same name; runs first W, then N; re- 
ceives the Povoa on the 1.; and after a course of 
‘about 42 m. throws itself into the Douro, oo the |. 
bank, 5 m, § of Penafiel—Also a town, 17 m. 8 of 
Lamego, and 11 m. NE of Eixo, near the 1. bank of 
the river of the name, not far from its source. 

PAIZAC, or Pexzaz, 8 commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Dordogne and cant. of Lanonaille, 33 
m, ESE of Nontron, on the r. bank of the Haute- 
Veztre, Pop. 2,278. 

e central part of the island 


PAJARA, a town in th 
of Fortayentura, Canary islands. a 
PAJARES-DE-LAMPREANA, a town of Spain, 
in Leon, in the prov. and partido and 17m, NNE 
of Zamora. Pop. 821. 4 
PAJARES-DE-LOS-OTEROS, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 18 m. SSE of Leon, and partido of 
Valencia-de-Don-Juan. ae 
PAJEHU, or Pasav, a village of Brazil, in the 
ov, of Alagoas, on the r. bank of a river of the 
same name, between the Serra Negra and the Rio 
Siio-Franciseo. It is inhabited by Indians of the 
Choco tribe. ‘The river P. has its source in the 
Serra-Cairiris; runs S. bathing the slopes of the 
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Serra-Negra; and throws itself into the Rio Sio- 
Francisco. ‘This river is liable to inundation. Its 
Danks are inhabited by civilized Indians of the Choco 


tribe, and by the Vouve, Pipinan and Umas tribes. 

PAJONAL. See Pampas. 

PAJOROS. See Paxanos. 

PAKA (New), or Nowa Paxa, a town of Austria, 
in Bohemia, in the circle of Bidschow, 21 m. N of, 
New Bidschow, on the Moleschka. Pop. 2,482. 

PAKAMILA, or BuKa-MEALA, a territory of 
Lower Guinea, to the E of Loango, intersected by 
the range of the Complida mountains. It is noted 
for its ivory. Its chief town, which bears the same 
name, is situated at the junction of the Heilige Geist 
mountains with the abovenamed chain, and about 
200 m, NE of Loango. 

PAKAN-BARA, a town of Sumatra, in the dis- 
trict of Menangkabau, and near the source of the 
Siak, 30 m. NW of Pagarugong, and 105 m. NNE of 


Padang. 

PAKANG, a town of Hindostan, in Nepaul, in 
the distriet of Chayenpoor, on the'S flank of the 
Himalaya mountains, and on the confines of Tibet. 
Zt is said to be inhabited during the summer only, 
the intense cold of its winters occasioning its being 
altogether deserted during that season. 

PAKANG-YE, or Paxwax-xox, a town of Bur- 
mah, in the Mraumepyee, on the 1. bank of the 
Trawady, opposite Sembewghewn, and 150 m. SW of 
the city of Ava. 

PAKEFIELD, a parish in Suffolk, 2} m. SSW 
of Lowestoft. Area 71 acres. Pop. in 1831, 472; 
in 1851, 718. 

PAKENHAM, a parish in Suffolk, 5 m. NE by 
of St. Edmund’s-Bury. Area 3,696 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 979; in 1801, 1,134. 

PAKENHAM, a parish of Tasmania, in the co. 
of Somerset, bounded on the E by the Macquarie 
river, and on the $ by Blackman’s river. 

‘PAKENHAM, a headiand of Russian America, 
‘on the $ coast, at the entrance of Port Wells, to- 
wards the NW extremity of Prince William’s sound, 
in N lat. 61°, and W long. 147° 32°. © 

PAK-PATTEN, a town of the Punjab, 8 m. 
NNW of Mamoke Ghat, an important ferry over the 
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Ghara, It is noted as the residence, and contains | 
the shrine of Shekh Faridu-Din, a celebrated Ma- 
hommedan saint, and is said to occupy the site of the 
altars built by Alexander to mark the limits of his 
conquests in the East. 

PAKHRA, a river of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Moscow, which has its souree in the district 
of Vereia, near Chelimovo; traverses the district and 
town of Podol; and after a course in a genorally 
direction of 48 m., throws itself into the Moskva, on 
the r. bank, 21 m. SE of Moscow. 

PAKILLAH, a fortress of Persia, in the proy. and 
130 m. W of Kirman, on the road thence to Shiraz, 
anda little to the E of adefile traversed by that rond, 
‘and by an affluent of the great salt lake of Bald- 
negan. 

‘PAK-NAM, a town of Siam, on the E bank of a 
‘small offset of the Menam river, 5 m. from the shore 
of the Gulf of Siam, and about 18 m, SE of Bang- 
kok. It is described as forming a slender range of 
houses all built on piles, and extending about 8 m, 
along the river. It has a large fortress, and the river 
on both sides is well fortified.—The name Pak-nam, 
signifying a river's mouth, is one of frequent occur 
rence in Siam. 

PAKORMUNGOR, a village of New South 
‘Wales, in the district of Wellington, near the source 
of the Bogan. 

PAKOSC, or Paxosoz, a town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Posen, regency and 26 m.S of Bromberg, 
cirele and 13 m. NNE of Mogillno, in an island of 
the Netze, a little below the efflux of that river from 
alake. Pop. in 1887, 792. It contams a Catholic 
church and a convent. 

PAKRACZ, a town of Austria, in Hungarian 
Sclavonia, in the gsp. or comitat and 25 m. WNW 
‘of Posega, on the |, bank of the Pakra, an affiuent 
of the Troboss. Pop. 1,000, It is the see of a Greek 
bishop, and contains a Greek and a Catholic chureh, 
and an old castle. 

PAKROJANTY, a town of Russia in Enrope, in 
the gov. of Vilna, district and 18 m. NW of Rossiena. 

PAKS, or Patscu, a, market-town of Austria, in 
Hungary, in the gsp. and 15 m. NNE of Tolna, and 
14 m. SSW of Foldvar, near the r. bank of the Dan- 
ube. Pop. 7,292. It hasa Catholic and a Protestant 
church, and a synagogue. 

PAL-EN-CHALANCON (Sarx7). « commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Upper Loire, cant. and 8 
m. NW of Bas-en-Basset, 18 m. NNW of Issengeats- 
Pop. 2,415. It has manufactories of lace and blond. 

PAL-DE-MONS (Sarxz), a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Upper Loire, cant. aud § m. 8 of 
St. Didier-la-Seanve, at the fogt of a mountain, and 
on a small affluent of the Duniere. Pop. 1,780. In 
the vicinity are mines of sulphureous lead. 

PALACHKOVTZI, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Bosnia, in the sanj. of Srebernik, 99 m.NE of 

‘Louks, and 67 m.N of ‘Trawnik, on the 
bank of the Okrina. 

PALACHY, a town of Hindostan, 
idency of Madras, prov. and 18 m. S of Coimbatur, 
district and 33 m. W of Daray Tt contains & 
fort, a Hindu temple, and about 300 houses, 
1800, numerous coins of Augustus and Tiberius were 
found in the vicinity. . 
PALACINOS, 2 town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
NW of Salamanca, partido and 8 m- 

‘of Ledesma. Pop. 37. 

PALACIOS (Los), a town of Spain, in the prov. 

and 21m. $ of Seville, and partido of Utrera, in ® 


i 835. 
‘PALACIOS-DE-CAMPOS, a river of i 
the prov.and 18 m. NW of Valladolid, on thes» 
bank of the Sequillo. Pop. 750. urit: 
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PALACIOS-DEL-ALCOR, 2 village of Spain, in 
the prov. and 12 m. NNE of Palencia. Pop. 270. 

PALACIOS-DEL-ARZOBISPO, a village of 
Spain, in the prov, and 18 m. NW of Salamanca. 


Pop. 300. 
PALACIOS-DE-LA-SIERRA, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 98m. SE of Burgos, om the I. bank 
of the Arlanza. Pop. 880, 

PALACIOS DE-LA-VALDUERNA, avillage of 
Spain, in the prov. and 36 m. SW of Leon, between 
the Tuerto, an affluent of the Orbigo, and the Val- 

an affluent of the Esla. Pop. 450. 

PALACIOS-DE-RIO-PISUERGA, a village of 
Spain, im the prov. and 30 m, WSW of Burgos, on 

1. bank of the Pisuerga, over which there is here 
‘afine bridge. Pop. 150. 

PALACIOS-RUBIOS, a village of Spain, in the 
prov. and 30 m. E of Salamanca, near the r. bank of 
the Guarena, Pop. 350. 

PALADROU, a lake of France, in the dep. of the 
Isére, 9m. SSE of La Tour-du-Pin, It is about 24 
m. in length from SW to NE. 

PALEA-KAIMENL See Karent. 

PALXO-CASTRO, or ParzoKastno, a general 
name given in modern Greece, to almost every spot 
where there is a collection of Hellenic ruins. 

TRO BAY, a small inlet on the E 
coast of Candia, between Cape Sidero on the N, and 

¢ Salamona on the S. 

-ALEO-CHORI, a village of Greece, in the SE 
of the Morea, 9 m. E of Misitra, on the r. bank of 
the Iri, or Ensitar, remarkable as occupying the site 
of the ancient Sparta. 

PALHO-PHANARO, a village of Greece, in the 
‘Morea, 6 m. SSW of Lala. 

PALBOPOLIS, a village of Greece, in the Morea, 
2m. E of Gastuni. : 

PALAOVUNI, or Zacors, a mountain of 
Greece, 9 m. S of Livadia. 

PALAFURGEIL, a town and promontory of 
Spain in the prov, of Gerona, near Yalamnos, 28 m. 

SE of Gerona, Pop. 2,800. 

PALAGONIA, a town in the interior of Sicily, 
in the Val-di-Noto, 30 m. NW of Syracuse. 

PALATRAG, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Aude, cant. and 7 mE of Monthoumet, on the Ver- 


PALAIS (Lx), pallagn of ante, in-the dp. of 
Creuse, cant. and 4 m. W of Pontarion, aah 
bank of the Thorion, Pop. 450.—Also a town of 
France, the ehief place of the island of Belle-isle, in 
the dep. of Morbihan, on the N coast of the island. 
Ic is fortitied, and has a castle, and a tolerably good 
harbour, Pop. 1,800. It was taken by the English 
in 1761, but restored at the peace. 

PALAIS (Satyr), a town of France, in the dep. 
of a ae on the Bidouze, 21 m. SE of 
eae op. 1,200. 

PALAISEAU, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Scine-et-Oise, 12 m. SSW of Paris, on the 1. bank of 
the Yvette. Pop. 1,800. 
PALAJA, a town of Tuscany, 18 m. SE of Pisa: 

PALAMCOTTA, a town of India, in the Carnatic, 
289 m. SSW of Pondi Also a town in the 
Madras district of Tinnevelly, the head quarters of 


« brigade of British troo, 
PALAMOS, a town of Spain, in-the prov. and 30 
aoe on a bay of the Mediterranean. 
is fortiti 

















for Barcelona, but: mistaking their way i 
their return, were attacked by the Erench, and after 
ining « heavy loss, were compelled to surrender. 





PALAMOW, a district of Bengal, situated in the 
SW of the prov. of Babar. It is a hilly territory, 
and covered with jungle, and is therefore probably 
one of the least populous and worst cultivated dis- 
tricts of India. It is intersected by the Burnah or 
Coyle river, which falls into the Sone, and by means 
of which timber and other heavy articles may be 
floated down to Patna, ‘The inhabitants are in 
general a low class of Hindus. It is included in the 
collectorship of Ramghur. Its towns are Jainagur, 
Chichery, Bisraimpore, and the capital of the sume 
name, which is situated in a valley on the E side of 
the Coyle river, in N lat. 23° 52’. 

PALAMPONG, a town on the W const of the 
island of Leyta, in N tat 10°08 B long: 124° 14% 

PALANA, a town on the E coast of the island 
of Lugon, in N lat. 16° 30', E long. 121° 45’. 

PALANCIA, a river of Spain, which rises to the 
W of Bexis in Valencia; and flows into the Medi- 
terranean, after a SE course of 30 m., $m. E of 
Murviedro. 

PALANDA, an ancient settlement of New Gran- 
ada, in the dep. of Assuay, situated on the river 
Palanda, which, descending from the E flank of the 
Andes, runs into the Chinchipe, on the r. bank, 

PALANK, a large village in Hungary, on the 
river Ipoly, 25 m. NE of Gran. 

PALANKA (Hassay-Pasita), a small town of 
Servia, the cap. of a circle and seat of a starashin or 
judge, on the route from Semlin to Jagodin. 

PALANQUINOS, « village of Spain, in the prov, 
and 9 m. SE of Leon, on the 1. bank of the Ksla, 

PALAPA, a port on the N coast of the island of 
Samar; inthe: Philippine archipelago,’ in N las 


PALAPUT, a town of Hindostan, in the dist. of 
Barabmal, 68 m. SW of Arcot. 

PALAR, or Pataun, a river of the sonth of India, 
which rises in the E part of the prov, of Mysore; 
and after an ESE course of 220 m. through the Car- 
natic, passing Vellore and Arcot, falls into the bay 
of Bengal, near Sadras. 

PALATA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Saunio, 9m. NW of Larino. Pop. 2050. 

PALATINATE (Lown), ot PALATINATE ov THY 
Ruse, an ancient territo ision of Germany, 
situated on both sides bat chiefly on the W side of 
the Rhine, having Mentz on the N, Alsace on the 
and Lorraine on the SW. It comprised the princi 
palities of Simmer, Deux-Ponts, and Veldeng, the 
county of Bereta, and the Palatinate proper or 
Electoral Palatinate.’ It is now partitioned between 
Bavaria, Prussia, and France. ‘The title of Palatine 
took its rise from the ancient palatia or palaces which 
the emperors had in different parts of Germany. In 
remote ages, temporary judges were nominated to 
preside in the courts held in these palaces, with the 
title of Pfalz-graf, or Comes Palatinus, 

PALATINATE (Urren), an ancient province of 
Germany, bordering on Bohemia, and now ‘ae 
part of Bavaria. ‘This country formed for se 
centuries a part of the dominions of the elector- 
poche: but in 1620 it was Test aftr the bate of 

boy the elector Frederic V., the unfortunate 
rh ‘has remained 


son-in-law of Samanta 
nm i varia. 

See eres 
the state of New York, U. S., 56m. WN’ 
bans. ‘The surfaceis ily, and is drained by Garoga 
creek, an affluent of the Mobawk, by which ¢ 
township is bounded on theS. ‘Thesoil is generally 
fertile. Pop. in 1840, 2,823. 

‘PALATINE -BRIDGE,-2 village of Palatine 
co., in the state of New York, f 





























ever since 


township, Montgomery: 
U.S. al'a. WAW of Albany, on the N side of Mo*>, 
3B : 
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“ite Canajoharie, with which it is 
by a bridge. Pop. in 1840, 200. 

'PALATSHA, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the 

sanjak of Mentesha, on the 1. bank of the Buyuk- 


hawk river, of 








Mendere. 

PALAWAN, or Panacoa, a large island in the 
Bastern seas, extending between the N extremity of 
Boreo and the SW extremity of Mindoro, with 
which and the Philippines it forms an extensive 
chain of islands. Its extreme length from NE to 
SW, between the parallels of 8° 27’ and 11° 30° N, 
may be estimated at 275 m.; its average breadth at 
2m. It is intersected throughout ite length by a 
chain of hills; the coast-district is plain and flat 
to the bottom of the hills. ‘The productions are 

i woods, cowries, wax, tortoise- 








dye~ is 
hell, and beche-de-mer or , the last being 
abundant. Ebony and laka wood are abundant; 
and there are hot spri of gold. ‘The 


W side of the island is inhabited by a savage 
people who seldom frequeut the coast. ‘The greater 
of this island was formerly under the dominion 
Df the Sulus, but is little known to Europeans. 
PALAYE (Sarre), a village of France, in the 
dep, of Yonne, cant and $m. WSW of Vermanton. 
|ALAZINO, a small town of Austrian Italy, in 
the prov. of Mantua, on the Mincio. 
‘PALAZUELO-DE-BEDIDJA, a village of Spain, 
in the prov. of Valladolid, and partido of Rioseco, 4 
m. NW of Medina. Pop. 889. It has a parish 
church. a customa-house, a public granary, and an 


hospital 

IALAZUELOS, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 86 mn. NNE of Burgos, near the r. bank of the 
Gerta. Pop. 190.—Also a village in the prov. and 
45 m. NE of Guadalaxara. Pop. 400. 

PALAZUELOS-DE-LA-SIERRA, a village of 
Spain, in the prov. and partido and 12 m. SE of Bur- 
gos. Pop. 280. 

PALAZZO, a port of Dalmatia, at the NW ex- 
tremity of the island of Mileda, in N lat. 42° 47° 6”. 
—Also a town of Naples, in the prov. of Basilicato, 
18 m. ESE of Melfi. Pop. 3,800. 

‘PALAZZOLO, a town and castle of Piedmont, 12 
m. WNW of Casale.—Also a town of Sicily, in the 
Val-di-Noto, 20 m. W of Syracuse. Pop. 6,000. 

PALAZZUOLO, a town of Italy, in the grand- 
duchy of ‘Tuscany, 23 m. NE of Florence—Also a 
town of Austrian Italy, in the prov. of Brescia, on 
the Oglio, 14 m. ESE of Bergamo. Pop. 3,200. 

PALCAMAYO, a river of Peru, in the prov. of 
Pataz, which runs N, and unites with the Pangon to 
enter the Ucayali. 

PALCATENOR. See Bakasit. 

PALCIPA, a lake of La Plata, in the prov. of 
Tucuman, to the NE of Lake Andalgada. A river 
of the same name flows into it on the W side. 

PALCONDAH, a town of Hindostas, in the 
Northern Circars, 24 m. NW of Cicacole. 

PALCOTE, a town of Bengal, in the district of 
Chuta-Nagpore, situated among the hills, in N lat. 

2° 5B 


PAL-DE-CHALANOON (Sars), a town of 
France, in the dep. of Haute-Loire, eant. and 6m. 
NVAL-DE-MON village of France, 

-MONS (Sarst), a of in 
the dep. of Haute-Loire, cant. and 4m. § of Saint- 
Didier-ie-Seauve. Pop. 1,690. 

PALEMBANG, a state of Sumatra, on the E 
coast, extending, between the parallels of 2° and 4° 
807 Slat, along the river Moeste or Palembang; and 
bounded on the N and E by the straits of Banea; on 
the 8 by the Lampoong country; on the W and SW 
by a ridge of mountains which separate it from Ben- 
coolen; and on the NW by the territories of the 




















sultan of Jambi. Towards the sea-const it is 
and marshy, and unfit for cultivation. ‘The pat 
‘of commerce supplied by this country are pepper, 
rattans, gambir, silk, cotton, damar, ivory, cat’s-eye, 
sulphur, salt, wax, rice, benzoin, indigo, tobacco, 
areca, buffaloes, and gold, most of which articles are 
brought from a great distance up the country. ‘The 
forests abound, among other valuable 
with the ebony tree. The pepper-trade at P, was 
formerly exclusively in the hans of the Date, an 
‘at least 2,000,000 Ibs. were annually ex; vi 
metallic composition named ealia, found here, formed 
also a very lucrative branch of trade: but the most 
considerable article of commerce was the tin of 
Banca, which the sultan was obliged to furnish to 
the Dutch monopolists at a comparatively low rate, 
‘The interior parts of the country re divided into 
provinces, each of which is assigned as a fief or gov- 
ernment to one of the royal family or a noble. ‘The 
present rulers, and a reat orton of the Geet 
of the city, are sup) to have come origi 
from Java,’ ‘The powerof the monarch is unlinited, 
but he has no revenue except what is derived from 
his monopolies, especially that of pepper and tin, 
‘The Mahommedan religion prevails, thro all 
the dominions of the sultan, with the exception of a 
district near the coast, called "where the na- | 
tives live in the woods like wild animals ‘he lan- 
‘uage of the king and his court is the infect of 
Sava; mixed with some foreign, idbbmes Ln 1812 tho 
kingdom of P. was conquer), fay a haultid of Brie 
tish troops under Colonel Gillespie. | ke sultan, 
who had! made himself universally odious by. hie 
atrocious cruelties, and particularly obnoxions to the 
British by his unprovoked massacre of the Eury- 
peans resident in his capital, was dethroned, and his 
brother raised to the sovereign powers but in 1816 
the Dutch restored the deposed sultan. 4] 
Pavempasc, or Patimpano, the capital of the 
above distriet, and the emporium of the inland com- 
merce of Sumatra, is situated in a flat marshy tract, 
on the 1. bank and above the delta of the river, about 
60 m. from the sea. ‘The river is here about 1,200 ft. 
in breadth. ‘The city is intersected by several little 
branches of the river, which form a number of is- 
lands, whence it has received the appellation of *the 
City of Twenty islands’ ‘The houses of the sultan 
and his son are square areas surrounded with bigh 
brick walls. Each of these contains several 
buildings of the pavilion form, surrounded by por- 
tions of ground planted with fruit-trees and ormi- 
mental shrubs; and in front is a, battery facing the 
river, formed of a rampart of mud about 20 ft. thick, 
faced within and without with bamboos, and pis 
with embrazures. ‘The houses of the common peop! 
are of bamboos and mats, and thatched. Sume of 
them are raised on. stakes; others, which are con- 
structed on rafts of wood or bamboo, float on the 
river, where they rise and fall with the tide, and are 
fastened to the shore with ropes of rattan. Some of 
these floating-rafts are described as very large, har- 
Jing, in addition to commodious dwelling-houses and 
out-offices, pleasant gardens, with trees and various 
plants. About 2 m. above P. the river divides into | 
two large branches, that on the 1, leading to a coun- 
try seat of the sultan, consisting of several bungi- 
lows and situated on a cluster of small is- 
lands, called, in allusion to their multitude, Palo 
Saribu, or ‘the Thousand islands.’ The Datch fac 
tory, which was demolished by the sultan, was ot 
the r. bank, which is higher than the L, and where — 
there are consequently more extensive tracts of dry 
ground. Immediately below the site of the 
is a small branch of the river called Su 
which gives name to the adjoining cara 
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inhabited chiefly by about 700 Chinese families, who 
are the principal merchants and artisans in the place. 
On the 1. bank of the river, a little below the palace, 
is a colony of about 300 Arabs, among whom are 
some merchants of eminence. ‘The remaining inha- 
bitants of P- are Malays, and are estimated at between 
20,000 and 30,000.—The river on which the city is 
situated rises in the district of Moesi, within two or 
three days’ journey of Bencoolen, and ranning E re- 
ceives many subsidiary streams, and falls into the 
straits of Banca, in S lat. 2° 18’, # long, 105° 8". 
‘There is a bar on which the depth is only 2} fath. 
Jow water; but after passing that, i 
have a sufficiency of depth to carry 
upas the town. The river is of very considerable 
breadth. Its banks are Jow and woody. resembling 
the Sunderbunds at the mouth’ of the Ganges. It 
swarms with alligators. 

PALEMERDY, a town of Hindostan, in the dis- 
trict of Madura, in N lat. 9° 26’. 

PALENA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
‘Abrisso- City, cant and ¢'m. WNW of Lama 
PSEALEN 

LENCIA, a province of Spain, comprising the 
NE Rast of the kingdom of oe ‘and bounded on 
the N by Santander; on the E by Burgos; on the S 
by Valladolid; on the W by Leon and Toro, Area 
sq: lengues. Pop. in 1834, 148,491. It 
ig divided into the 7 pattidos of Astullido, Baltanas, 
Carrion, Cervera-del-Pisuerga, Frechilla, P., and 
Saldana. ‘The N part of the prov. is hilly: the rest, 
level. It is watered by the rivers Carrion, Cieza, 
and Pisuerga. ‘The soil is fertile. ‘Timber is very 
searce. The chief manufactures are woollens and 
leather, which are exported to the adjacent provs. 

Pavencra, the chief town of the above 
situated in a beautiful and fertile tract called the 
‘Tierra-de-Car on the 1. bank of the Carrion. 














97m. WNW of Madrid. It is a bishop's see, and | is 


has good cathedral, 4 churches, 2 hospitals, 11 
monasteries and convents, and 11 poor-houses. Most 
of these, and many of the private houses, are of 
Gothie architecture; bat the only remarkable edi- 
fices are the cathedral and the church of San An- 
tolin, |The pop.. amounting to 10,500, is partly em- 
ployed in manufacturing ikets, serges, pottery- 
‘ware, and leather. 

PALENQUE (Sax Domtxco pr), a village of 
Mexico, in the prov. of Chiapa, 240 m. NNW of 
Guatimala, on an affluent of the Usamasenta. About 
12 m. SW from this v., on a stream called the Oto- 
lum, are extensive rains, known as the Casas-de- 
Piedras, of peculiar structure, and stamped with the 
impress of great antiquity. ‘The buildings vet dis- 
covered are few in number compared with the end- 
Jess hills of wrought stone,—for they can hardly be 
called ruins,—which are here strewed around in every 
direction. ‘These ruins were first surveyed by Capt. 
Del Rio in 1787; but an account of them was not 
published till 1832, by Dr. P. F. Cabrera. 

PALENZUELA, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 32 m. SW of Burgos, on the r. bank of the Ar- 
Janza, at the foot of a high mountain. Pop. 2,000. 

PALEO-CASTRO. See Pan#0-Castno. 

PALERMO, an intendancy or administrative pro- 
vince of the island of Sic i 


Ttalian or ~ §q.m. Pop. in 1817, 405.251; in 
1826, "409,000" in 1548, 490,000. It is divided into 
distretti of P., Corleone, Termini, and Cefala; 

jich are distributed into 38 circondarii, and 72 
comuni—Its cap., of the same name, and which is 
also that of the island, the residence of the viceroy 
and seat of the high tribunals, lies on the SW shore 
of a small bay on the NW coast, in N lat. $8° 6°44”, 








row, is | suy 


E long. 18° 20 15". Its situation is picturesque in 
the highest degree: the sea, hills, and lofty moun- 
tains, present on every side beautiful and striking 
prospects. It is nearly of a circular form, and was 
formerly surrounded with a strong wall; but its for- 
tifications are now quite except on the 
side towards the sca, and even on this side they are 
far from being strong. The interior of the town has 
a splendid and imposing appearance, being filled 
with public monuments, churches, monas- 
teries, fountains, and statues. ‘The principal streets 
are the ‘Toledo, and the Nuova, 
which traverse the city, intersecting each other at 
right angles in the centre. ‘These streets are broad 
and regular, and lined with lofty and uniform edi- 
fices, many of which have balconies, fountains, and 
statues in front: most of the other streets are nar- 
row, winding, and dirty, and paved only in the cen- 
tre, where every one walks. ‘The Cassaro and Strado- 
Nuova form at their point of intersection a square, 
called from its figure Piazza-Ottangolare. Each of 
the sides of this piazen is composed of handsome 
buildings; and from this spot there is a beautiful 
viow of the two main streets, and of the principal 
gates of the city by which they are terminated 
distance of half-a-mile.—P. is crowded with 
establishments, there being above 40 monasteries, 50 
convents, and an immense number of churches. The 
finest of these is the cathedral, or Madre-Chicsa as 
it is commonly termed, an old Gothie edifice erected 
in the 12th cent, Its exterior is magnificent and 
simple; the interior is supported by 80 pillars of 
oriental granite, and divided into a number of cha- 
Pls some of which are very rch, particularly vane 
Of St. Rosalia, the patroness of P. ‘It contains some 
‘monuments of the Norman kings of the isla 
‘The Chiesa-del-Palazzo is entirely encrusted o 
with ancient mosaic. ‘The church of San-Giuseppo 
andsome edifice, richly ornamented, and con- 
taining some beautiful coluinns of grey Sicilian mur- 
dle nearly 60 ft. high. ‘The Palazzo-Reale, or palace 
of the viceroy, is an immense mass of discordant 
parts, built at ‘different periods, but its apartments 
‘of a noble size, and richly adorned. In a square 
front of the palace is a statue of Philip IV. of 
ly, surrounded with four other statues represent- 
ig the cardinal Virtues, all of them of fine white 
marble. Many of the palaces of the nobility are 
admired for their architecture; but there is com- 
monly a want of taste in their interior decorations. 
‘The buildings of the university are extensive, and 
contain an observatory, and cabinets of natural his- 
tory and medals. Tliere are professors in various 
branches of science, but the number of students is 
sumall—‘The charitable isttations of P- are mumer: 
ous; the principal are the great hospital, the hospital 
of Se Bithobnew, ant tne "Allbergo-de-Poveti of 
poor's house. ‘The principal public walk is the Ma- 
ina, a terrace about 80 in breadth, extending 
above a mile along the shore, in front of a range of 
fine palaces. It is divided into an upper and a lower 
terrace. Adjoining the Marina are the public gar- 
dens, which are tastefully arranged, and interspersed 
with statues and fountains. There isalso.# botanical 
garden at the extremity of the Marina, aboundi 
shady avenues of oranges and citrons, and containing 
a valuable collection of ihe basoat is well 
fortified and capacious, being capable of containing 
30 sail-of-the-line, besides several hundred mer- 
| chantmen. At its entrance there are # lighthouse 
| and two citadels. It is protected by the two head- 
| lands of Monte-Pellegrino and Capo-Zafferano: but 
| isdangerously open to swells from the NE; and even. 
t y “7 










































at the a do uot lie secure whan= 
| ever a W wind blows. tL 
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‘The trade of P. is not very extensive, consisting 
chiefly of aks ra which, above 900) ponte ars em 
jloyed. ‘The silk-manufacture, and the rearing o! 
The worms, were introduced into the island in the 
ith century, by Roger, king of Sicily. Gloves and 
stockings of great beauty and fineness are manufae- 
tured of the silk thread obtained from the Pinna 
‘Marina,—a species of fish caught on the N coast of 
the island. ‘The principal articles of export are silk 
and satins, and the produce of the adjacent count: 
viz. wine. oil, and brandy, together with large quan- 
tities of fish, chiefly tunnies, the and curing 
of which affords employment to jerable num- 

ber of persons in the months of May and June. 

‘The pop. of P. was returned in 1826 at 168,000; 
in 1831, at 173,478; of this number the nobility, 
clergy, a1 ‘constitute a large proportion. 
Many of the nobility are poor, and not a few are 
entirely without resources to support their dignity. 
—The heat in summer is very great, continuing for 
some months between 80° and 90°; in winter it sel~ 
dom falls below 50°. During the blowing of the 
siroeco, the therm. sometimes rises above 112°. ‘The 
inhabitants generally shut up their houses and shops 
a little before noon, to enjoy a siesta of 3 or 4 honrs. 
‘The town has occasionally suffered severely from 
earthquakes, 

P. was anciently called Panormus, a name de- 
rived, according to Diodorus Siculus, from the excel- 
Tence of its harbour. Sicilian writers trace its origin 
back to a very remote period but according to Thu- 
eydides it was originally colonized by the Phenicians, 
who were induced to settle here from the conveni- 
ence of the port and the beanty of the situation, It 
afterwards fell successively into the hands of the 
Greeks and of the Carthaginians. The latter made 
it the capital of their possessions in the island, and 
considerable place of commerce. In the first Punic 
war it was taken with difficulty by the Romans, who 
treated it as a free and allied state, and permitted it 
to be governed by its own laws. It continued faith- 
fal to the Roman republic and empire till, in 821, 
fell under the power of the Saracens, who made it 
the metropolis of the island. In the 11th cent,, the 
Normans took it from the infidels, and made it the 
seat of their empire; since that period it has been 
considered as the capital of the islands, It is the 
seat of the viceroy and the Sicilian parliament, and 
the residence of the principal mobility; and is the see 
of an archbishop, who is primate of all Sicily. ‘The 
chief magistrate of 
the highest rank; his power is inferior only to that 
of the viceroy. He, along with six senators, has the 
management of the civil government of the city, and 
is appointed yearly by the king or the-viceroy. 

PALERMO, a township of Waldo co., in the state 
of Maine, U. S, 19 m. ENE of Au; Tt has an 
undulating surface, and is generally fertile. Pop. in 
1840, 1,534.—Also a township of Oswego co. in the 
state of New York, 15 m. SE of Oswego, and 157 m. 
WNW of Albany.’ It has an undulating surface, and 
is drained by Catfish river. ‘The soil is chiefly sandy 
loam. Pop. 1,928. 

PALESTINE, formerly denoted the whole Land 
of Canuan, bounded on the N by Syria, on the E by 
Arabia Deserta, on the S by Arabia Petrea, and on 
the W by the Mediterranean sea, From the period. 
of its conquest by the Israelites under Joshua to the 
Babylonish captivity, it was called the Land of Israel; 
and the name Palestina was restricted to the small 
maritime tract extending from Joppa S to the fron 
tiers of Egypt, inhabited by the Philistines, and 
which was successively subjected to the kings of 



































is commonly a nobleman of | 


{ country of the Ammonites, 


country from to Egypt was recognised in the 
ennmeranon of the Roman provs. by the name of 
Palestina, consisting of four provinces, vir, 
Samaria, Galilea, and Perea, In modern times the 
term Palestine denotes a Turkish pashalic, which 
includes the territory between the pashalic of Da- 
mascus and the Mediterranean; and between two 
lines drawn from the sea-coast, the one 8 of Gaza 
and the other N of Joppa, so as to comprise only 
the country of the Philistines, together with » 
portion of Judea and Samaria; but the name is 
generally employed to denote the whole of what 
fF ealled the Holy Land, and was formerly come 
prehended in the Roman province of Palestina— 
P, was formerly divided into several pasbalics. ‘The 
coast was for a considerable ipesiod divided into two 
pashalies,—those of Acre and Gaza; the former ex- 
tending from the vicinity of Djebail nearly to Jatin; 
the latter from Jaffa to El-Arish. These two were 
still more recently united, and formed the pashalie 
of Acre. ‘The interior, comprehending Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Nablons, Tiberias, and in fact the greater 
part of P., were included in the pashalic of Damascus, 
which comprehended all the districts Hof the Jor 
dan once sed by the half-tribe of Manasseh,, 
and the tribes of Reuben and Gad. Under Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt, the district of Acre included the whole 
of the mountainous territory of the Druses, and the 
coast of Southern Phoenicia, from the Nahr-el-Kelb, 
Sto Cape Blanco. the ancient jorum, and 
the Alum Promoxtorium of Ptolemy. This latter 
portion was not included in the eurly Israclitish ter 
Titory: but the mountainous tract bounding it on 
the SE, now called the Drase territory, and the Be- 
kaa or valley between the two Lebanons, as far as 
the point of junction of the two ranges, was given fo 
them. From this point, the boundary of the count 
of the ancient Israelites ran SW, along the summit 
of the eastern chain, or Antilibanus, to the point 
where it diverges into two ranges, including in its: 
angle the upper valley and sources of the Jordan, 
From the head of this angle, the boundary ran along, 
the summit of the SE range, ealled Mount Hermon, 
to its southern point. From thence, the E limit ran. 
along the W boundary of the Hauran, crossing in 
its way the range of Mount Gilead, and thence pto- 
ceeding southwards over a hilly rugged region, to the 
river Arnon, the N frontier of ancient Moab, whilst 
the territory of the ancient Ammonites Iay to the E- 
of this line: ‘This limit was included in the original 
grant, and is quite independent of the subsequent 
conquests of David. Under Solomon, the HE bound- 
ary was carried to the Euphrates, and the NE to 
Hamath in Syria, on the Orontes, in 34° 45’ N lat. 
Tt was then that the kingdom of Solomon reached 
‘from sea to sea,’ namely, from the Mediterrancan 
sea to the Red sea; and from ‘the river'—the Eu- 
phrates—to the ends of the land, at the brook Sihor, 
or the torrent of El-Arish ; or, as itis exp 
where, from Tiphsah, or ‘Thapsacus, to Gaza. In 
this Inrge sense it ineluded the whole of the modem 
pashalic of Damascus, the Syrian desert, and the 
ites, and Moabites, 
now included under Arabia. The portion of mod- 
em Syria to which the term Palestine is proper] 
applied, is a long narrow stipe of territory, extend- 
ing from 30° 40° to 33° 32'N lat, or 207 m. along the 
coast; and nowhere above 50 m. broad, from the sea 
to the Jordan, nor above 60 m. from the coast to the 
Dead sea; and having a total superticies of between 
11,000 and 12,000 sq.m. Even including the Trans- 
jordanie portion, its utmost breadth seldom exceeds 
$0 m.; and in the N purt its breadth is not abov 
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PALESTRINA. a town of the Papal states, in 
the comarca and 24 m, ESE of Rome, and 12m. SE 
of Tivoli. Pop. 4,316. Iv is a dirty ill-built town, 
with 1 streets and decaying houses. It oc- 
cupies the site of the ancient Praneste. From the 
summit of its citadel a splendid view is obtained over 
the plains of Rome, and towards Anagni. See also 
PELESTRINA. 

PALET (Lx), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Loire-Inferieure, cant. and 4 m. WSW of 
Vallet, and 13 m, SE of Nantes, on a height near 
the r. bank of the Sevre-Nantaise. Pop. 1,492. It 
produces vod wine. 

PALETIVOE, a desert island, in Palk strait, near 
the NW coast of the island of Ceylon and 15 m, of 
Jaffuapatam. 

PALETSH, « market-town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Servia, in the sanj. and 89 m. W of Semendria, 
and 21 m- SW of Belgeade, at the junetion of the 
Kolubara with the Danube. 

PALETTE, a headland of the island of Celebes, 
on the W side of the Bay of Bony, in S lat. 3° 15', 
and E long. 120° 45°. 

PALGRAVE, a parish of Suffolk, 4 m. NNW of 
Bye, Area 1,474 acres. Pop. in 1851, 740. 

PALGUNGE, a town of Hindostan, in the presi- 
dency of Bengal, prov. and 96 m. SSE of Bahar 
and distriet of Boglipur, near the r. bank of the Bur- 
racor. It was formerly fortified. 

PALHANPUR, a town of Hindostan, capital of 

mmedan principality of the same name, in 
the prov. of Gujerat, 36 m.NNE of Paltun, 80 m. 
NNW of Ahmedabud, on the confines of the desert 
of Cnsch) Foy, 30,000. Ht hus a fortress about a 
mile und a half in circumference, defended by 29 
towers, and enclosed by a deep ditch. Tt was sub- 
stantiully built of brick by Bubadur Khan, but is 
how saiich dilapidated, “The inhabitants’ of the 
principality are chiefly Coolies, the wild character, 
of whom, in this locality, tends to maintain its present 
state of seini-independence, ‘This state pays to the 
Guicower a tribute of 50,000 rupees per annum. 
"ALL, w heudiand of ‘Turkey in Burope, in Al- 
bania, in’ the sanj. of Scutari, 6 m. NNW of Durazzo, 
in N lat, 41° 23° 5”, and E long. 19° 25° 59°. 

PALIACODE, or Panticove, a town of Hindos- 
tan, situated at the extremity of Udeadurgam pass, 
leading from Mysore into the Baramal districts, 11 
m. W of Darampuri. 

'PALIANGAN, an island of the Asiatic archipel- 
ago, iu the group of the Sulu islands, in N lat. 6° 5’, 
and E long, 120° 50’. In its centre is a salt lake. 

PALIANO, a town of the Papal states, in the 
comarca and $3 m. ESE of Rome. Pop. 3,042. 

PALIASTOML, or Baveastox, a lake of Russia 
in Asia, in Georgia, in the khanate of Guria, near the 
entrance of the Rioni into the Black sea. It is 6 m. 
in length from N to 8. 

PALIBOTHRA. See Pata. 

PALICONDA, a town of Hindostan, in the pres- 
idency of Madras, and prov. of the Carnatic and 
district of Nellore, 21 m. WSW of Ongole. 

PALIOZ. See Panirsit. 

PALIERES, a village of France, in the dep. 
the Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 4 m. diet Chateldon, 


















and 7 in, NNW of Thiers. Pop. 1,345. 
PALIGGIANO, a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Otranto, district and 15 m, of ‘Tarento, 


cant. and 5m. of Mololo. Pop. 2,000. 
PALIGHAT, Paticavo, or Patiouavronerey, 
a town of Hindostan, in Malabar, 68 m. SE of Calicut, 
siruate iu tle mille of the teak forests onthe ban: 
‘of the Pauiany, by which, during the rainy season, 
timber may be Hlouted down tote port of Paniany. 
ritish. 





of | Griesio to the Lago-Maggiore; 


| PALINGES, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, 8 m. N of Charolles, near 
the 1 bank of the Bourbince, Pop. 1,548. $ 

PA-LING-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
| in the ric of Hu-nan, and div. of Yo-chu-fu. 

P. |GUIR, one of the Philippine islands; 
about 15 m. in circumf,, situated to the N of 

PALINURO (Cars), a promontory on the coast 
of Naples, near the entrance of the guif of Policastro, 
ia ee as 1010 the os sal fort. 

a town of ‘ian Luxemburg, 20 
m. SE of Charlemont. Baga sv 

PALISSE (La), a town of France, in the dep. of 
Allier, on the Bebre, 23 m. SE of Moulins. ‘Pop. 
2.400. —The arrond. has an area of 160,758 hectares, 
‘ang comprises 6 cantons. Pop. in 1841, 74,920. 

PALISSE, a village of France, in the dep. of La 
Correze, cant. and 4m, NW of Ne Pop. 750. 

PALITSH, or Paticz (Lake), a lake of Hun- 
gary, in the palatinate of Bacs, to the E of There- 
sienstadt. It is 12 m. in circumf.; and contains a 
considerable quantity of alkaline salt. 

PALIURI (Care), a cape on the coast of Euro- 
pean Turkey, in the gulf of Salonica, in N lat. 39° 50’. 

PALIZADA, a town of Mexico, in the state of 
‘Tabasco, the principal place on the Usamasinta ri- 
ver, and within two days’ sail of the Laguna-de- 
‘Terminos. 

PALIZZE, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Ultra 
Ima, 27 m. SSW of Gerace. Pop. 1,000, 

PALKAH, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Lahore, 120 m. NNE of Amritsir. 

PALK’S STRAITS, au arm of the sea which 
separates Ceylon from the coast of Coromandel. It 
has shoal aes peey all over it, and is only fre- 
quented by small coasting-vessels. 

PALLA, a small island in the Eastern seas, about 
6 m. in circumf., situated to the S of Sangir, in N 


Lugon. 








lat. 3° 5". 

PALLABATULA, or Patanapvta, a hamlet of 
Ceylon, on the ascent to Adam's Peak, by the road 
from Ratnapara. It is 44 m. above Gillemallé, or 
Ginnemalle, and 4 m. from Diabetine. It is the 
last inhi ‘station on the ascent. “ Behind it rises, 
in dark majesty, the great and massive group of hills, 
out of which the conical summit of the Peak towers 
grandly into the sky; aud perched upon that sum- 
mit is seen, for the first time, the picturesque, 
Chinese-looking temple which the Buddhists have 
erected over the sacred footsteps. All description 
ust full short of the extraordinary grandeur of the 
scene at P. The immense base of the mountain 
stretches far away on the one hand, apparently illi- 
mitable in extent; while darkly and gloomily the 
Bide of the mountain like a black wal, sinks almost 
perpendicularly downwards into a valley far beneath. 
On the other band, variegated ranges of hills, richly 
clothed with foliage, stretch away to the level plain 
which skirts the island.” 

PALLANZA, the most northern pror. of Pied- 
mont; bounded on the W and NW by the Lepon- 
tine Alps from Monte-Rosa to Monte-Griesio; on the 
NE by the river Ticino, from its sources in Monte- 











and on the W by a line drawn from 
to Monte-Rosa. Area 2,259q.Kilom. Pop. 


95,598. 
Its surface is highly mountainous a and in- 
cae ere fem the Alps on the Wand N 
torrents convergi on the W an 

towards the lakes Slaggiore and Orta, In ae 
and valleys of the S a considerable quantity of com, 
maize, and potatoes is ; but the cereal crops 
are not sufficient for the internal consumption. 
Wine is extensively made; and chestnuts and fruigs p 
are abundant. ‘he forests and woods are exten=; 
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-sive; and the mineral produce is considerable. 
} The manufactures embrace glass, leather, pottery, 
and paper. ‘There are several small cotton and sil 
mills.—The prov. takes its name from the principal 
town which is finely situated on Lago-Maggiore, 32 
m. N of Novara; and contains 5 piazzi or squares, 
15 churches, and some handsome public buildings. 
Pop. in 1848, 2,062, in 342 houses, It has some 
trade carried on chiefly by the lake. * 

PALLASGREEN, a village in the p. of Greane, 
co. Limerick, $} m. NW by W of Tipperary, plea 
sunily gfeatsansong beaut ilgswuotier ills Eps 
in 1881, 879; in 1841, 201. 

PALLAS-KENRY, a small town in the p. of 
Chapel-Russel, co. Limerick, 1 m. 8 of the Shannon, 
and 54 m. NNW of Adare.’ Pop. in 1841, 783. 

PALLAVICINO. See Bussero. 

PALLI, a small town of Diarbekir, in Asiatic 
‘Turkey, 83 m. NE of Diarbckir. 

PALLICE, or Pattas. a hamlet in the p. of 
Forgney, 1} m.E by S of Ballymahon, co. Lon, 
Te possesses celebrity as the birthplace of Oliver 
Boniaeis bias vow Kecllostion of wire cabies, 
and retains not a vestige of the house in which the 
poet was ushered into life. 

PALLISER (Care), a cape on the E coast of 
New Britain, in $ lat. 4° 22.—Also a cape at the S 
extremity of the northern island of New Zealand, 
forming the NE point of Cook's strait, in $ lat 


PALLISER'S ISLANDS, a cluster of islands in 
the . Pacific, to the S of the chain of the Rurie 
isles, in S Int. 15° 40. The largest is abont 15 m. 
Jong, and 9m. broad. 

PALLUAU, & town of France, in the dep. of 
Indre, on the r. bank of the river Indre, 20 m. NW 
of Chateauroux. Pop. 1,260.—Also a village of 
France, in the dep. of Vendee, 12 m, NW of Bour- 
bon-Vendee. Pop. 420. 

PALM ISLANDS, a chain of islands near the 
NE const of Australia, extending about 30 m. in 
length, at the entrance of Halifax bay. 

PALMA, an island off the coast of Africa, be- 
longing to the group of the Canaries, between the 

mirallels of 28° 49’ 80” and 28° 29° 80”, 15 leagnes 

of Teneriffe. It is about 25 m. in length, and 15 
| m-in breadth, and has a superficies of 25 sq. leagues. 

‘The pop. in 1742 was 17,580; in 1835, 33,089. Tt 
is very elevated; some of its peaks exceeding 7, 
ft. in elevation above sea-level. ‘The coasts are fer- 
tile, and produce wheat, maize, barley, and rye. ‘The 
vine succeeds well, and produces wine for exporta- 
tion. Brandy, almonds, silk, honey and wax are 
also objects of trade. The sugar-cane is cultivated 
throughont the island. One of the principal branches 
of industry is fishing, which is carried on upon the 
coast of Africa, in vessels of from 20 to 30 tons. 
Its capital. Santa Cruz, is on the E side in N lat. 28° 
48’ 0", E long. 17° 45’ 30% On the SW side is the 
port of Tassacorta, 

PALMA, the capital of the island of Majorea, in 



































the bottom of a large bay, formed by Capes Blanco 
ad Gala Tiguers: te skate cae lope of a hill, 
and, viewed fiom the bay, presents a picturesque ap- 
pearance, the vast mass of the cathedral towering 
over the houses and fortifications. It is surrounded 
by walls fanked with 13 bastions, and has on the 
land side a dry ditch and several outworks, but is 
not capable of sustaining a long siege. The streets 
are narrow and ill paved, bnt with few exceptions, 
clean and well-drained: and there are some fine plaza 
or squares. In general the architecture is European, 
but of the Spanish style of the 16th cent. In some 








000 | of the Magdalena, 54 m, NW of 


the Mediterranean, situated in N lat. 89° 34’ 4”, at | fisl 





almost a roof for thestreet. Of the public buildings, 
the most conspicuons is the cathedral, a large and 
handsome Gothic building, with beantiful painted 
windows, a tower remarkable for the boldness and 
delicacy of itsarchitecture, and three aisles with lofty 
vaulted roofs. The palacio-real, or government- 
house, where the captain and intendant-general of 
the province reside, is an irregalar but large build- 
ing, with an imposing front, and contains a chapel, 
an arsenal, barracks, and astate-prison. ‘The town- 
honse attracts attention by the sculpture and orna- 
ments on its entablature. It possesses a series of 
pretended portraits of all the great men of Majorca, 
from Hannibal down to Don Jacques II. P- contains 
5 parish churches, 15 convents, and 4 hospitals. ‘There 
are here a theatre, a plaza-de-toros or bull-ring, 
an opera, several academies of science and art, and 
museums, and a library of 40,000 vols. ‘The pop. is 
about 30.000, ‘Their chief employments are wear- 
ing woollens and silk, with some trade and naviga- 
tion. ‘The harbour is secure: it hasa mole of nearly 
2m. in length, and defended by two strong forts.— 
P. was long the capital of Majorca when a kingdom, 
and is still the residence of the chief magistrates of 
the Balearic and Pithynse islands. ‘The bishop of 
P. is a suffragan of Valencia, and the see and chap- 
ter are both richly endowed. 4 
PALMA.a town of Sicily, on the coast, 14 m. SE of 
Girgenti, near the r. bank of a small river of the samo 
name. It is noted for the quantity of sulphnrand of 
soda produced in its vieinity. It has a small 
Pop. 600.—Also a town of Spain, in the prov. 
m. SW of Cordova, on the I. bank of the Gui 
vir, near the confluence of the Genil. Pop, 6,000.. 
Also a town of Austrian Illyria, on the Natison 
near Aquileja—Also a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Terra-di-Lavoro, 4 m. SSE of Nola. Pop. of 
town and district 6,800.—Also a small town of Portu- 
gal, in Estremadura, on the r. bank of the Cadaon, 
28 m. E of Setubal.—Also a river of Brazil, in the 
wv. of Govaz, which descends from the Serra-do- 
uro, and flows into the Paranan, near Silo-Joio- 
da-Palma. 
PALMA (La), a town of Spain, in the prov, and 
27 m. NE of Huelva, near the r. bank of the Tinto, 


Pop. 3.200. 
PALMA (Nvestea Sexora DE ta), a city of 
New Granada, in the proy. of Tanja, on the r. bank 
inta-Fe, Its 
habitants carry on a considerable commerce in sugar 
and sweetmeats, and in linen and cotton manufactures. 
PALMA (Care), a promontory of Italy, on the B 
coast of the marquisate of Ancona, in N lat. 43° 8.— 
Also a promontory on the N coast of Cuba, in N lat, 
21° 47 
PALMA-DI-SOLO, a small port of the island of 
Sardinia, on the S coast of the district of Cagliari, 15 
m. SE of Villa-de-Iglesias. 
PALMAJOLA, an island belonging to Tuscany, 
situated between the island of Elba and the main- 
land, 5m. S by W of Piombino. Ivis inhabited by 
jermen. 





























PALMA-NOVA, a town and fortress of Austrian 
Italy, in the Venetian prov. and 12 m. § of Udina, 
river Noja. It is built with considerable re- 

nd pretty strongly fortified. Its fortifiea~ 
tions consist of 9 bastions, surrounded by a broad 
and deep ditch. Pop. 4.500. 

PALMAR. a river of Lower Guinea, in Benin, 
which runs S between the districts of Lagos and 
Tabu, and falls into Crado lake, an inlet of the bight 
of Benin, in E Jong. 4°. 

PALMAR (Poixt), a headland of Ecuador, inl the 
district of Pichincha, to the W of Mount 


under the equator. ey 














Sane the projecting eaves of the houses make 
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PALMARES (Rro-pos), a river of Brazil, in the 
prov, of Silo-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, which has its 
Zourvce to the S of Tramandahi, and falls into the N 
extremity of Lake Patos. 

"PALMARTA, anisland of the gulf of Genoa, at the 
extremity of the tongue of land which encloses the 
gulf of La Spezia on the W, in N lat. 44° 2 37", E 
Jong. 9° 53’ 23”. It is 2m. in length from E to W, 
and about 14 m, in breadth, 

'PALMARICT, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
| the Terra-d’Otranto, district and 21m. SE A ge 
cant, and 6 m. W of Otranto. Pop. 513. 

PALMARIN, or Patatenrs, a village of Sene- 
gambia, in the kingdom of Sin, on the Atlantic, 36 
Ih. N of the embouchure of the Gambia, and 150 m. 
Sof St. Louis. It has a considerable trade in ivory 


and fur. 
| PALMAROLA, or Pararenota, an island of the 
H Tyr jan sea, in the gronp of the Ponza isles, of 
whieh it is the most westerly. dependent on Naples, 
in the prov. of the Terra-di-Lavoro, district and 48 
m. WSW of Gaeta, and 36 m. SW of Terracina. Ts 
$ point is in N lat. 40° 54’ 40", E long. 12° 52° 55”. 
Tris 2 m. in length, and about } 1m. in breadth. It 
is uninhabited, and difficult of access. 

PALMAS, an island of the Pacific, in the bay of 
Choco, near the coast of the prov. of Buenaventura, 
‘New Grenada, and about 5 m. in cireumf. Tt was 
discovered by Pizarro in 1527.—Also a port of Ecua- 
dor, in the prov. of Pichincha, at the mouth of a 
small river, and enclosed on the S by Palmas point. 

PALMAS (Car), a headland of Upper Guinea. 
‘at the W extremity of the Ivory const, and NW of 
the gulf of Guinea, in N lat, 4° 21° 18%, E long. 7° 
4g’ 38”. Extending along its E side is a roadstead 
sheltered from the S winds, and affording the best 
anchorage on the Guinea coast. A little to the SW. 
isa group of rocky islets. 

Vs S (Guxr or), an inlet or channel of the 

Mediterranean, between the SW const of the island 

of Sardinia and that of Santa Antioco, in N lat. 39°, 

E long. 8° 30, and enclosed on the N by a chain of 

islets extending from Sperone point on the W, to 

Point Sarzi on the E. It forms the safest and most 

eapacious roadstead in the island. On its banks are 

several salt-works. 

PALMAS (Crupap-pe-vas), or Caxanta, a town 
of the Canary islands, capital of the Gran Canaria, 
near the E coast of the island. Pop. 9,000. It is 
divided into two parts by the Guingnada which is 
here crossed by a bridge, is regularly built, and con- 
tains several fine fountains, public squares, and pro- 
menades. It has a cathedral, a fine Gothic struc- 
ture, several convents, 2 hospitals, a large alms- 
house, and a seminary, The harbour, called Luz, 
Jies 3 'm, to the E of the town, and is defended by the 
castle of Gando and several forts. To the Sis the 
eee lace ted a LS erater, in a et 
‘which is a country house with vineyards and orchards, 

' PALMAS, ie Direstos (LAGUNA-DE-108), 1 lake 

of Uraguay, 160 m. ENE of Monte-Video, and 6 m. 

from the shore of the Atlantic. At its N extremity 

is the fort of S. Teresa, erected by the Portuguese. 
S (Inu pas), a group of islands, three in 
number, in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, bay of Ni- 
hi little to the E of the IIha-do-Gover- 


ars reed Ale aS ts 
é ‘aulo, opposite the bay 
R “aranagua.—Also an island of the prov. of Santa- 
‘at the S side of the entrance of the bay 
Of that name.—Also a river of the prov. of S8o-Pe- 
dro-de-Rio-Grande, tributary to the channel or Rio- 
de-Stio-Gongalo, between Lakes Mirim and Patos. 
~ ‘PALME (Eranc-pe-1a), a Isgune of France, in 























islands in the 











the dep: of the Aube, cant. and SE of Sigean, and 
15 m. 8 of Narbonne, near the Mediterranean, from |) 
which it is separated by a narrow island, intersected 
by two channels, that of Grace-de-la-Jongrausse on 
the N, and the channel of Fracique on the S, It is 
3 m. in length from N to S, and about 2 m, in breadth 
fat its widest part, and receives several streams, of 
which the Treilles is the largest. Itderives its name  { 
from a village near its W bank. 1 
PALMEIRA-DOS-INDIOS, a town of Brazil, in | 





the prov. of Alagoas, and Serra-do- 

‘PALMEIRAS, a town of Brazil, im the prov. of | 
Sto-Panlo, and comarea of Curitiba. Pop, 2150. < 
church, and an elementary school. 
is watered by the Castelhano, “Agricul- 
ture forms the chief industry of the locality. 

PALMEIRINHA, a headland of Lower Guinea, 
in Angola. 24 m. SW of St-Paul-de-Loanda. 

PALMEL, # department and commune of Bel- 
glum, in the prov. of Brabant, and arrond of Bs 
Sels., Pop. of dep. 2,841. ‘The village is 14 m. W of 
Brussels, on the r. bank of the Dendre. Pop, 1,032. 
Tt has several breweries. 

PALMELLA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Fétremadura, comarca and 5 m. NE of Setubal, and 
20 m. SE of Lisbon, on the slope of a mountain, on 
the sammit of which is an ancient fortress still in a 
food state of preservation, and commanding a mag- || 
‘ificent view of the surrounding country. Pop. 2,750. 
Te ‘2 parish churebes, convents of which one 
is in the above-named fortress and is the residence 
of the grand prior of the order of Santiago, an alms- 
house, an hospital, and classical school. ‘This 
town, which is supposed to have been founded by 
the Celts, was greatly enlarged by the Romans. It 
twas taken from the Moors in 1147 by Don Alonzo 
Henriguez, and again in 1165. 

PALMELLA, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of | 
Matto-Grosso. It was originally a military station, | 
formed to repress the fons of the Guaiearas.| | 

PALMER, an island of New South Wales, in the | 








Clarence river, and district of that mame—Also 4 
township of Hampden co., in the state of M: 
chusetts, U.S, 81m. W of Boston. Tt has a 
surface, and is watered by Ware and Swift rivers. 
‘The soil is fertile. Pop, in 1840, 2,139. 
PALMER-DEPOT, a village of Palmer town- 
ship, Hampden co., in the state of Massachusetts, 
U.S, on the Boston and Albany railroad. 
‘PALMERSTON, an island of the S. Pacific, to 
lands, and SE of Navi- 
gatot’s archipelago, in S lat. 18° 4’, W long. 163° 10% 
ft consists of a group of small islets, 8 or 9 in 
number, connected together by a reef of coral rocks, 
and lying in a direction nearly circular. 
PALMERSTON (Care), « headland of Australia, 
on the NE coast, to the N of Broad sound, in § lat. 
21° 30%, E long. 149° 2 be, ¢ 
PALMERSTOWN, j 
SSE of Garristown. | Area 1,580 acres, Pop. in | 
1831, 821; in 1841, 285.—Also a parish in co. Dub- | 
lin, containing the village of P. and part of the town | 
of Chapel-Izod. Area 1,517 acres. Pop. in 1881, 
qn 1841, 1,411. Pop. of y. in 1841, 201, This { 
es the title of Viscount, itr the of Ire- | 
j 











the WNW of the Harve: 














parish in eo. Dublin, 34 m. 











« 

Tact to the noble family of Temple, who claim de- |, 

stent from Algar, Earl of Mercia, previous to the || 

Norman con Tn 1722, Henry Temple, Esq, {| 

was created empl and Viscount Palmers: {| 
| 


; and, in 1802, Henry-John, the third Viscount, 
asa statesman and a miu- 
ister of state, succeeded to the title—Also a ham- 
let in the parish of Templemurray, co. Mayo, 2 m. 


WNW of. Pits 
PALMERTOWS, a range of mountains in they » i 
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state of New York, U. 8. commencing in the NW 

tof Washington co, and running S between 
Jakes Champlain and. George, through Warren and 
Saratoga counties. They rise to the height of about 
7,200 ff. above sea-level. 

PALMETTO. POINT, a headland of the island of 
St. Christopher, in the Little Antilles, on the S coast, 
in Trinity parish, to the SE of Dighy bay. Ie has 
fort. Also. a headland of Jamaica, on the S coast, 
in the co. of Cornwall and parish of Westmoreland, 
in N lat, 18° 12%, W long. 78° 10’ 

PALM, a district and town of Naples, in the 
prov. of Galabria-Ultra. ‘The district comprises 7 
fant. ‘The town is 21 m, NNE of Reggio, and 15 m. 
SSW of Nicotera, on the gulf of Gioja. Pop. 7,000. 
Tt consists of 8 broad straight streets, uniting in « 
fine square, with a fountain in the centre; and con- 
tains 8 churches, one of them collegiate, It w 
nee a flourishing place, but was to a great extent 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1783. 

PALMITAR, « town of Braz 
Santa-Catherina, on the Rio-Sahi. 

PALMNIEKEN. a village of Prussia. in the prov. 
of East Prussia, regency and 27 m, NW of Kénigs- 
erg, elele'and 11m. NNW of Flschhansen, on the 
F side of the gulf of Danzig. Pop. 80. Tt is the 
residence of an inspector of the coast, Yellow am- 
Der is found in the viein 

PALMOLI. a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Citra, district and 15 m. SSW of II-Vasto, 
cant, and 5m. N of Celenza, on a high mountain, 
Pop. 2.490. Te has a fortress and a convent. 

PALMONES. a river of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. of Cadiz, formed by the junction of two 
streams, which unite about 9 m. above its entrance 
into the strait of Gibraltar, 

PALM-TREE-CREEK. a river of North Austra- 
Tia, an affluent of Dawson river. 

PALMYRA, a celebrated city of antiquity, the ruins of which 
arg altonted in'nn oasis the fash of Darnsscua tk vest dr 
tance. aboat 80 m nenry ge E of Hamah on the Ores, 147 
m. SE of Al and 180 m. NE of Damascus, These interest~ 
Ing remaina haves been anccesively vaied and. feseibed by 
vations European travellers since the latter end ofthe th cent, 
‘They oceupy a space of about 3 sq, m, near the E dectivity of a 
‘monntain-range running N and 8 On opening upon the ruins 
‘of P., says Mangies, “as seen from the valley of the Tombs, we 
sreremnch suck with the ict of the whale: pre. 
senting alt the most imposing sight of the kind we Siaa 
ever seen. It was rendered doubly interesting by our having 
travelled through a wilderness destitute of a single building. from 
‘hich we suddenly opened upon these innumerable calamta sed 
other ruins, om a sandy plain on the skirts of the desert. Their 
smow-white appearance, contrasted with the yellow sand, pro- 
duced a very striking effect.” Great, however, he Proceeds to 
‘RAY, WHS | "intment when on minute examination they 
found that none of the columns exceeted 40 ff. in height, or 4 ft. 
in diam, ; those of the famed avenue have littie more than 30 ft. 
of alt. ; whereas the columns of Baalbec are nearly 60 ft. in height, 
tnd 7 fin diem, sapportingnrch and beeotily wromht ste 
Fvlamy of 20°R. more; and the pillars fe each: couseeened 
only three pieces af stone, while the seals eolainne at Fase 
suet fbi denis Rapes raion In the centre of the 
Hone, about 30 high: but one only is ail aanding, Tene 
any part of the ruins separately,” says this traveller, “and they 
excite ut Hitle interest’ Attogeer we fodgel us nh te 
hardly worthy of the time, expense, anxiety, and faticuing jour- 
ney through the wilderness which we had’ annersare tee 
‘The projecting pedestals in the centre of the sale oh tee 
avenne have a very unsizhtly appearance. There is also a creat. 
sameness in the architecture, all the eapitals being Corinthian, 
‘excepting those which surround the temple of the San. These 
Inst were fluted; and, when decorated with their brazen Tonic 
Anodeonsthe tena oth ediee cote beatae, 
sexipeue fal ofthe cpa the sem aso the her 
rnamental parts ofthe deorwaye and ball a4 
Sie ceecyers ae neat 

ie roils, eta 
ficant: the decorated frieze is hadly wrought, and even the de 
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rious eave, "in which auiphn a sam aye 
in helps ant Te contr thes 
fa'helghs nnd Te contour these 

iit snus oto ahafa tu epost dee, 


tions, "One of these,” says a recent visitor, “we entered Uy m 
Hele ce nor mach aera 


‘it issued occasionally lateral excavations, but apparently of, 
‘pncipa ne place te mata 
holding 
rystals of 
‘mose alam, resembling tufts of snow-white silk, hung from the 
Uhl be bingy tn parts nyo ee wet ad pany 
to bring away. In 4 
tras founds is sone placer the walls at cave wera early pu 
argil. The cave is of high antiquity, according to the tradkion 
of the inhabitants, and probably coeval with P. It is well worth 
‘examination, and will repay the curiosity of the general traveller. 
Tn the plan of P.." adds this traveller, " so accurately taken by 
‘Wood. as far as it goes, the remains of the wall of Justinian, to 
the E and SE, are not inserted. They are, however, dis~ 
tinetly visible, running N and 8, distant a little more than a 
fer of a mile from the temple of the Sun. ‘This seems tobe 
ina of the private residences, as there are few fragments 
of colamns hereabouts, A few huts are scattered amongst the 
ruins. The women of this community are celebrated for thoir 
et ee ee ere fa 
tribes to give avery) eat ‘a Palmy: 
rene maiden “—P appears to have boea founded, by Solomon, 
under the appellation of Tadmor, and from its situation was called. 
‘Tadmor in the Wilderness, It is said to have been by, 
Nebuchadnezzar; and the present remé being evidently of 
Grecian origin, cannot be supposed to be those of the oe 
omon. In what manner, and at what period, the city ‘Tose 
to that distinguished! weaith and splendour which its Fuing 
bas been nowhere distinetly recorded. ‘The origin of this pros- 
perity, however, must have been its becoming the emporium of 
the trade of India. the commodities of which were brought up the 
Persian gulf. and then carried across the Syrian desert by way of 
P. Its situation and peaceful pursuits appear to have: 
withdrawn it in a great measure from the view of the Romans, 
when they carried their victorious arms throagh Asia. Mark 
Antony made anatter to himself of this city; but the 
inhabitants fled with ir effects to the other side of the Eu- 
ned across which the Roman general was unable to penetrate, 
‘only brilliant part of the history of P. was under ‘Odenaihas 
and his queen Zenobia. The latter was distinguished by the energy 
of her character and the vicissitudes of her fortane, She wrested 
Mesopotamia from the Persians; defeated Heraclianus, the 
‘Roman general, which rendered her mistress of Syria; and then 
subdued Egypt and the greater part of Asia Minor. | Her sad- 
den greatness. however, was speedily succeeded by a fall as re 
markable. Aurelian carried his arms into Asia, defeated her 
armies, recovered all the eastern and obliged her to. 
‘shut herself up within the walls of P. ‘The place was reduced, 
and Zenobia was carried prisoner to Rome, and, to rp iey 
of Gibbon, “ the seat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, 4 
ually sunk into an obscure town, & trifling fortress, and at length 
2 miserable village.” 

PALMYRA, a township of Somerset co., Maine; 
U.S. 215 m. NNE of Boston. Pop. 1,500.—Also a 
township of Wayne co., in New York, 195 m. W by 
N of Albany. ‘Pop. 3,549. It contains a thriving 
village of the same name on the Erie canal.—Also a 
township of Portage co., Ohio. Pop. 1,859.—Also a. 
township: of Montgomery co. Tennessee, on the 
Cumberland.—Also a township of Lebanon co. in 
Pennsylvania.—Also the cap. of Fluyanna co, in 
Virginia, on the Rivanna, 62 m. WNW of Richmond. 
—Also a township of Lenawee co., in Michigan, 75 
m. SW of Detroit. Pop 850.—Also the cap. of 
Marian co.,in Missouri, 111 m. NNW of Jefferson city. 

PALMYRAS PARK, a low headland in the bay 
of |. in N lat. 20° 44’, E long, 87° 6, 10 
leagnes NE of False point. 5 

PALNAUD, a district of Hindostan, in the Car- 




















‘vices are not striking. ‘are not to be compared to the eom- 
‘mon portale of Thebes, aithoogh: the Exyptans. were unac. 
quainted with the arch. Every thing here is built of a very 
Perishable stoner if ft deserves the name of marble, it is very 


natic, situated pimciely between the 16th and 17th 
parallels of N lat., and on the S side of the 
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Kistnah, ceded to the British in 1801, and Yi 


comprehended in the collectorship of Guntur. »'Th 
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chief towns are Macheria, Timerycotta, and Currum- 


conda. 

PALO, a village of the cosom states, in the deleg. 
of Spoleto.—Also a town of Naples, in the prov. and 
12 m. SW of Bari. Pop. 5,400.—Also a port on the 
|} SE coast of Sicily, to the W of Cape Passaro. 

PALO (Cave), a cape of Albania, on the Adriatic, 
in N fat. 41° 44 
PALOCSA, or Pravrscm, a town of Hungary, 
in the com. of Saros, 15 m. NW of Szeben, on the L. 
WOR LOMAR town of Span, in th 
a town of ‘in, in the prov. and 27 
Ce Pop. 800. R 
a town of Spain, in the 
24m. SW of Cuenca, Pop. 154 i 
in the prov. and 5 m. WS 

PALOMAS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 42 
m. ESE of Badajoz, on the Palomillas. 

PALOMBARA, a town of Italy, in the Papal 
states, 9 m. NW of Tivoli, on the Teverone. Pop.2,604. 

PALOMBARO, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo- 
Citra, 12 m, SW of Laneiano. Pop. 1,500. 

PALOMETA, a small river of Peru, in the prov. 
of Santa-Cruz-de-la-Sierra, which runs N and enters 
the Piray. 

PALOMINO, ariver of New Granada, ithe prov. 
of Santa Marta, which runs N, and enters the sea. 

PALORA, a river of Ecuador, in the prov. of 

facas, which runs E till it enters the Pastaza, in S 
Tat. 1° 47’. 

BPALOS, a town on the W const of Celebes, in a 
bay to which i gives name; in lat 0° 56 

”ALOS (Care), a promontory of Spain, on the 
coastof Murcia, in NV lat. 87° 37’ 15”, 18 m. E of 


ioe. 

PALOS-DE-MOGUER. See Mocuer. 
Pp. "A, or Patorra, a town of Hungary, at 
the foot of the Bakonyerwald, 8 m. WSW of Stubl- 
Weissenburg. Pop. 4,000. It is said to have been 
formerly a thriving place, but suffered greatly from 
repeated attacks made on it by the Turks between 
1593 and 1603. 

PALOTSA. See Parocsa. 

PALPAH, a district of Northern Hindostan, sit- 
uated between the 28th and 29th parallels of N lat., 
and forming one of the numerous peace sub- 
ject to the rajah of Nepanl. It is intersected by the 
Gunduk, and is mountainous and unproductive — 
Tts cap, of the same name, is situated-on the banks 
} of the Gunduk, in N lat. 28° 11’, 

PALPAL, « small river of Chili, in the prov. of 
Ttata, which, after uniting with the Temuco, enters 
the Dinguilli. 

PALS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 27m. 
ESE of Gerona, near the embouchure of the Ter. 








Pops 1,500. 
“ALU, a town of Asiatic Turkey, situated on 
the edge of a hill upon the banks of the Murad-Chai, 
or Eastern Euphrates, the sami ok whieh is cov- 
ered with ruins, supposed to be those of Balishiga 
‘The pop. amounts to about 1,000 families, Turks, 
Armenians, and Kurds, who find employment in 
weaving, tanning, dyeing, and cultivating the soil. 
{ ‘The Euphrates is here extremely rapid. 
PALUD (La), a town of France, m the dep. of 
Vaucluse, near the Rhone, 14 m. NNW of Orange. 


Fa en ten Bon 
ALUDE 8 town of in Armenia, 
ia Nl, 2 

*ALUDI, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Citra, 6 
m. SE of Rossano. Pop Bar 
PAMADA, a town of the Birman empire, situated 
on the banks of the Irawadi, 24 m. N of Prome. 
PAMAKASSANG, a town of the island of Ma- 
dura, 42 m. Woof Samanap. Pcp. 5,000. 
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PAMALANG, a town on the N coast. of the is- 
Jand of Java, in 5 lat. 6 45’, 18 m. E of Tagal. 

PAMANUKAN, a town of Java, situated on a 
river of the same name, which runs into the sea, on 
the N shore of the island, 80 m. E of Batayia, in S 
Tat. 6° 12%. 

PAMBAMARCA, or Prmamanca, a lofty moun- 
tain of Ecuador, 20 m.N of Quito, in S lat. 0° 10%, 
covered with perpetual snow. It was one of those 
chosen by the academicians of Paris, who visited 
this kingdom to measure a degree on the equator, 

_ PAMBER, a parish of Hants, 6 m. NNW of Bas- 
ingstoke. Area 2,150 acres. Pop, in 1831, 4735 in 
1851, 6H. 

PAMBUS, a town of Celebes, on the W coast, 
120 m.N of Macassar. It is the residence of a rajah. 
‘The inhabitants cultivate cotton, and manufacture 
cloth, which they barter for rice and gold dast. ‘They 
trade with Macassar and Batavia. 

PAMBUR, a town of Hindostan, in the Punjab, 
on the route from Kishtewar to Cashmere, in N lat, 
33° 38". 

PAMIERS, a town of France, in the dep. and { 
situated on the river Aritge, 12 m. N of Foix, 
Pop. 6,920. Its chief manufactures consist of wool- | 
lens, cottons, caps, hats, paper, and vermicelli. ‘The 
only building worth notice in it is the cathedral. It 
has a communal college. ‘The surrounding country 
is fertile.—The cant. had a pop. of 15,595 in 1841.— 
‘The arrond., comprising 6 cants.. has an area of 
132,266 hectares. Pop. in 1841, 78,756. 

PAMIR, a high tuble-land of Asia, on the western 
of Little Tibet, between the parallels of 37° and 
98° N, and the meridians of 73° and 74°. The 
‘Oxus has its sources on this plateau, at an elevation 
of 15,600 ft. above sea-level. See article Oxus. 
Lieut. Wood regards this table-Jand as the focus in 
which all the great mountain-chains of Asia converge, 

PAMLICO SOUND, a bay on the coast of N. 
rolina. U.S, between the parallels of 5° and 35° 
40’ N, 80 m. long, and from 8 to 20m, broad. It is 
separated from the Atlantic ocean in its whole length 
by a beach of sand, or rather a series of sandy islets, 
hardly a mile wide, and generally covered with trees 
and bushes. ‘Through this bank are several inlets by 
which boats may pass; but the inlet between Ocra- 
cok island and Core bank is the principal entrance 
‘This sound communicates with Core and Albemarle 
sounds; and receives the Pamlico or Tut river, the 
‘Neus, and other small streams. 

‘PAMPANGAN, a town of the island of Lugon, in 
the Philippine group, on the E coast. ‘The inhabi- 
tants, and those of the surrounding country in geu- 
eral, have adopted the religion and manners of the 


Spaniards. 

PAMPARA, a village of Bambarra, in Africa, 156 
m. W of Sego. 

PAMPARATO, a town of Piedmont, in the prov. 
and 10 m. S of Mondovi, on the Casotto. Pop. 1,750. 

PAMPAS, extensive plains of South America, in 
the S part of the La Plata federacy, extending for | 
many hundred miles from the shores of the Atlantic 
to the main ridge of the Andes which separates Chili | 
from the old viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. They | 
may be ied as commencing on the N under the 
22d parallel of S lat., with a breadth of about 280 m. 
"To theS of the 26th parallel they have a breadth of 460 
m.; but beyond the 40th parallel they do not exceed { 
350 m. ‘The P. of Buenos Ayres extend N and S 
from the ‘of 34° 30'to that of 40°S. As 
far as we are yet acquainted with this vast level, it 
appears to be an immense bed of alluvium tranquilly 
deposited during the lapse of many ages. ‘The P. of 
‘Buenos Ayres, at the time of its discovery by the, 
Spaniards, exhibited the same character as it does at- 
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‘the present day. Endless plains, with a poor, though 
in the low ground a cheerful growth of grass, inter- 
Tupted by paths, and here and there hedged in with 
strips of jas and acacias. Besides the grave 
Dizeacha, the turuturu, and similar small animals, 
ostriches, herds of guanacos, and a scarce pop. of 
men present themselves, All these remains but the 
Spaniards brought with them between 1,530: and 
1,582 horses and horned cattle, which, getting wild, 
have increased in such immense numbers, that dur- 
ing the war of General Rosas with the Indians, 20,000 
horses were often lost in a few days. ‘These animals 
wander about in countless herds, sometimes number- 
ing about 15,000 in a single herd, so that horses and 
eattle have but little value. See article Buxxos 
Ayres, p. 109.—The W winds meeting with no in- 
terruption, sweep over those pampas with unequalled 
fury, and are often dangerous to vessels navigating 
the river Plate. These hurricanes are called pamperas. 

PAMPAS-DEL-SACRAMENTO, the name 


borne by those pampas which run in a direction 
nearly Nand St 


fh Pera, between the Ucayale 
nd the limits of the Braailian territories, and to the 
Nnre bounded by the river Amazon. "These vast 
plains are shaded with forests of eternal verdure, and 
many of the rarest vegetable productions occur in 
those regions. Balsams, oils, gums, resins, incense, 
cinnamon, cocoa, cascarilla, and spices, are abun- 
dant. But notwithstanding its valuable produce, and 
the inviting aspect of its evergreen forests, the 
warmth and humidity of the climate are such as to 
render the country unbealtby, and few, even among 
the native tribes, are said to live beyond 50 years of 
age. ‘This vast ‘region was first discovered by Euro 
pean travellers about the year 1726. 
PAMPATAR, a port of Venezuela, on the SE 
coast of the island of Margarita, 50 m. NE of Cu- 


mana. 

PAMPELONNE, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Tarn, on the 1. bank of the Viaur, 12 m. N of 
Albay, Pop; 2100. 

PAMPELUNA, or Pawrtosa, a town of Spain, 
the eap. of Navarra, situated on the banks of the 
An in N lat. 42° 50, W long. 1° 42’, 210 m, NNE 
of Madrid. It stands partly on an eminence, partly 
on a plain, and is surrounded by mountains at the 
distance of 6 or 8 m. It is fortified, but derives its 
chief defence from two castles, one in the inside, the 
other on the outside of the walls. ‘The pop. is esti- 
mated at about 15,000. It is “a clean, well. built, 
inhabitable little city.” ‘The bishopric of P. is one 
of the oldest in Spain. ‘The religious edifices are the 
cathedral, 4 churches, and 13 monasteries; none of 
which edifices are remarkable for their architecture. 
It has a theatre, some fine fountains, and a plaza-de- 
toros in the ventre of a very handsome square. It 
conducts a considerable commerce with France in 
wool and silk.—This town is supposed to have been 




















have been called Pomy Tt has long been ac- 
ee one of the principal strongholds of the N of 
spain. 
PAMPIGNY, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 








of Vaud, 4 m. SW of Cossonay. 
‘AMPILHOSA,a village of Portugal, in the ro 
of Beira, 15 m. SSE of Arganil. Lat 
PAMPLIEGA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
15 m. WSW of Burgos, on the Arlanzon. 
PAMPLONA, acity of New Granada, in the prov. 
of Tunga, situated on a river of the same name, an 
Eid Sulia, ina Lhd at sarrounded on 

mountains, 185 m. NE of Bogota. Px 

S000. "Gand rm 





i 
| 
built by Pompey, after the defeat of Sertorius, and to 
{ and copper are mined in the vicinity. 


} -AMPUR, a town of Cashmere, on the N bank of 
= river Jhelum, in N lat. 34° 3, 





— 


PAMPUS, a channel of the Zuyder-Zee, leading i 
tothe harbour of Amsterdam. See Aasrenpast, 

PB. Y, a river of Virginia, U. S, formed by | 
See Nonh ani fonts Anna rivers. Tissas Sioa 
unites with the Mattapony to form York river. 

PANAGIA (Cars Saxta), a promontory on the 
E coast of the island of Sicily, in N lat. 87°77 

PANAGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Malwah, district of Gorrah, 180 m. NNE of Nagpur. 

PANAMA, a town of New Granada, situated in 
NN lat. 8° 57’, W long. 79° 30’, on the S side of the 
isthmus to which it gives name, on a tongue of land 

i extending a considerable 
gulf of the same name. Ir is 30 m.in 
adirect line nearly ESE of Chagres, upon the At- 
Jantie side of the iathmns. Its prinepal streets ex- 
tend from sea to sea across the little peninsula. Its 
buildings are generally of stone, and in the old 
Spanish style. Until within these two years, every- 








thing within the walls reminded you of a by- 
gone age: the private residences, the stores, 
hotels, the cathedral, the churches, the convent, the 


splendid but never completed Jesuit college, and the 
city walls, all are of solid masonry. ‘The roofi 
with any exceptions, is of tiles, and the 
floors are of briek. ‘The old city is bounded on three 
sides by the sea, and surrounded by a wall, which 
has been preserved with great care, with a diteh and 
two bastions on the land side, In the centre of the 
town is the Plaza, with an old cathedral on one side, 
and the state-house on the other; and through the 
town runs the Calle-de-las-Monjas, or what is now: 
called by the Americans Main-street. It consists of 
old-fashioned Spanish houses, with broad verandahs, 
and folding doors instead of windows, which a fet 
years ago looked sedate and sleepy enough; but a 
‘strange metamorphosis has come over it, with the 
rest of the town, in the glaring red and gilt sign 
boards hung across the streets in every direction. 
One large house is now covered with every fanciful 
description of parti-coloured notice of entertainment. 
A blue signpost, inscribed ‘American Hotel’ in 
bright red, hangs from one story; ‘American Hotel” 
in white is painted over another; and ‘ice, ‘good 
lodging,’ ‘brandy smashes,’ ‘cheap board,’ are painted 
in every conceivable vacant spot all over the house. 
This splendid establishment is warranted to hold 240 
travellers, principally in a long room lined on both 
sides with three tiers of benches, and a table down 
the middle, on which 36 people usually sleep, three 
in a row! "There are seven other hotels in this street 
for the accommodation of Californian emigrants, be- 
sides three restaurants, and as many newspaper of 
fices, all of which cover their houses with sign-boards 
of all colours and dimensions. ‘The town is further 
enlightened by no fewer than three American news- 
papers—the Daily Echo, the Star, and the Herald, 
containing information from California, South Amer- | 
ica, the States, and Europe. The present P., how- 
ever, is not the same city which sent forth the savage 
swineherd with his bloodthirsty crew to uproot and 
destroy the empire of the Incas, Old P., now a mi- 
serable ruin, about 6 m. down the coast, was de- 
serted after Morgan and his buceancers had 

the isthmus and sacked the town. A mouldering heap 
of stones overgrown with creepers, in a pestilenti 
swamp, is all that remains of that proud eity, once || 
the key of the Pacific, and one of the brightest jewels 

in the Castilian crown. After the destruction of P. || 
by Morgan, in 1670, the former site was de 

and the new town built where it now stands about 6 
m. W of the ancient position. It has been frequently 
devastated by fire—The anchorage is bad and in- 
convenient for shipping, so that vessels 

off an island called Toboga, aboi Pe 
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‘Phe pop. of the canton and town in 1822 was 16,724, 
chiefly Negroes and Mulattoes. That of the town 
itself is now about 5,000, mostly Americans, Eng- 
lish, and French, and a few old Spanish families, 
within the walls; and about as many without the 
walls, most of whom are natives. 


Tia wie seaiialon| Tee Se Tes 
iugland in geog. m. is, to Panama, 3 7 

‘From Panama to San Bla, . |. LTO 
From PanamatoLima, 2” 2. L320. 
From Panama to Valparaiso, . ~ . ” ‘612, 
From Panama to Canton, oe en’ 10.360 
‘From Panama to Sydney, New South Wales, 020 


A monthly communication in at present kept up by the ships of | 
‘the Pacific Steam navigation company between P. and Valpa- 
ras, touching at the intermediate Chilian, Bolivian, Peruvian, 
and "New Granadian "According to contract entered 
nto with the Admiralty, a semi-monthly mail service, in con- 
Junction with the West India mail packets between Chazres and 
‘Southampton, commenced on Ist April. The great speed of the 
new and powerful veses enabled the Paci company to reduce 
‘very considerably the time between Valparaiso and Panama 
According to the table of sailings approved by the Admiralty, 
‘the Pacific company’s steamers leave P. on the 1éth and 30th of 
‘every month, tonching at Buenaventara, Payts, Caliao, Pisco, 
Inlay, Arica,’ Cobjja, Caldera, and Coqnimbo; and they arrive 

aiparaiso on the Ist and T6th of each monih. ‘The steamers 
‘stay ut Valparaiso about six days, and then return by the same 
route to P., leaving, Valparaiso on the 7th and 22d of every 
‘month, and reaching P. on the 29d and 7th. ‘The stoppages of| 
the packets at Cullao ls about 34 days both out and home. bat 

ie othier ports the stoppages are only from 1 to 6 hours, ast 
‘sufcient to allaye of the ex ‘and disembarking of tails 
and passengers. The average speed of these packets, as required 








{Bathe Aly 20) Rao a dtr the 
H ‘companies are at present organizing In Eneland 
navigation ot the Pacific via P. ‘The Australian Direct Steam 


navigation company proposes to maintain # direct line connecting 
England with Australis, and crossing. the isthinus of P. to Syd- 
ney anil Melbourne alternately coaling at Otaheite or other con- 
‘Yenlent station. ‘The speed and regularity with which paddle. 
‘whoa! steainers, on the Cunard and Collins lines, have performed 
thelr passaes across the North Atlantic, having established a 
‘ennvietion that this mode of propulsion is best calculated for long 
it is proposed by the Australian Direct 
‘Steam company to employ paddle-wheel steamers of about 3,000 
‘tons, with commensurate engine power. ‘These vessels will proceed 
‘atstated periods from Milford-haven to Aspinwall (Navy Bay), on 
‘the Atlante side of the isthinus; whence passengers and earzo will 
‘be conveyed by railway to P. on the Pacific side, and there re 
einbarked for Australia, accomplishing the whole distance, to 
from, in about 85 days.’ ‘The directors decided that Milford-hi 
‘em 'th the, port of departure, promises advantages which fc 
other ports can supply, viz. safo anchorage,—entrance and exit at 
all times, ~faeilitien of repair.—aupply of suitable coals,—and easy 






‘communication by rail with London, Manchester, and atl the ma- 
aufacuring 4 ‘The diteetors state that daring the months 
January, February, March and April last the specie transmitted 


‘across ihe isthmas—from Pera and Chili from the western coast 
of Mexien, and from California—amounted to 20.410.706 dollars, 
exceeding £4,000,000; and that the passenger traffic by the same 
route and for the same ‘amounted to 10.568 persons. ire- 
specti eof those conveyed by the San-Juan-le-Nicarazua ine: and 
argwe that the existing extent of trafic affords no adequate iden of 
‘the vast trade which will arise to feed this ine when in full opera 
tion, with all the Important. ad ‘of & completed railway 
‘and of « systematic condact of business, Large additions to this 
‘Yast trafic must flow from the Intercourse 
between North America and the Australian colonies, facilitated 
18 such intercourse is by the powerful lines of steamers alresdy 
‘established between the United States and the isthmus of P. in 
{he X. Aan ni between California aad Pf the X. Paci. 
1¢ augmented line of steamers also employed 
Steam Navigation company between Valparaiso and P. must 
‘considerably swell the siream. ‘These great results, the diree- 
{tors argue, stand in perfect JoF a line projected which 
‘will, in ali probability, at no distant period, connect California 
and China, and likewise of traffic the natoral resale of convey 
‘ance of paasengers and valuable merehandise diverted from old 
sand circuitous routes. 




















PANAMA. 
or fatizue in a few hours For the passaze across the Pacitie, 
care will be taken to. provide suitable vessels, and machinery 


‘well adapted for attaining a high degree of speed 
Tie quccoe’ proaiouse ceescametion, ait wil bs aot 
‘facilitated by the moderate character of the winds prevailing in 
‘the Pacific ocean. Assuming an average of 9 knots an hour, (a 
ected) Th ran wl be scomshel tn shea 38 das ng 
Enaeregate of about 8 days trom Southampton to Bydacy. 
PANAMA (Isrumvs or), the name generally 
given to that portion of Central America whie 
stretches between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
on the N and §, from the meridian of 77° to 81° W, 
ina semicircular form around the great gulf of P., 
snd poliieally forms the department of Yetmo in 
New Granada. The great American cordillera is 
here broken into detached mountains which gradually 
sink in alt. as they approach Chugres on the side of 
the Atlantic, and Chorrera on the side of the Pacifie. 
‘The prevailing rock is limestone. On the Atlantic 
side there is a snecession of very wet lands, separated 
only occasionally by slight elevations, which are al- 
ways rounded, seldom showing rock at the surface, 
and heavily wooded. These isolated hills are the 
leading peculiarity in the physiognomy of the coun- 
try. Their height is seldom more than 200 or 300 
ft, and the few which seem 50 precipitous as not to 
be covered with trees are probably composed of a 
rock too indestructible to form a soil. “I could not 
See,” says a very recent American traveller, “that 
they had any such relation to each other as, taken 
together, to constitute a ridge, or even to have any 
proach to a linear arrangement. ‘The base of these 
hills in the middle of the isthmus is an elevation of 
Tess than 300 ft., so that the highest points of the 
hills are only about 600 ft. above the sea. These hills, 
with possibly one or two exceptions, are of igneous 
origin. Ten miles from Aspinwall is a quarry of 
trap of a dark green colour, not erystalline like green 
stone, though when viewed at a Jittle distance very 
much resembling it and yet so soft that it is ns easily 
wrought as soapstone. It is used extensively in the 
stone structures of the road, and notwithstanding 
its softness will probably prove a durable rock. At 
14 m. from Aspinwall there is another ledge opened, 
which is unquestionably an igneous rock, thongh it 
contains sufficient uncombined carbonate of lime to 
effervesce with acids. It is a very durable rock, but 
from its hardness it eannot be wrought, and must be 
used in the rough state. Within a short distance of 
Barbacoa, the loose materials at nnd near the snrface 
are filled with rounded masses of a very perfect trap 
rock, closely resembling the loose trap rocks on Long 
Island. At Barbacoa, the present terminns of therail- 
road, ocenrs a light, drab-coloured, perishable rock, 
which exhibits on the weathered edges lines of delicate 
stratification, but contains no fossils whatever, and 
soon becomes reduced by exposure to a white grensy 
clay, which I regard as volcanic. The rock for the 
8 abutment of the bridge across the Chagres is very 
similar, but of a lighter colour and softer than that 
at Tiger-hill. 10m. from Aspinwall. ‘Two miles fur- 
ther on the line of theroad at Baila-Monn, this same 
trap again appears, as well as at several places 
the Chagres Tver to Cruces, ‘The old Spanish oad 
from Cruces to Panama shows a great number of 
sections of this soft trap, and scarcely any other rock 
occurs. All this trap shows a tendency to separate 
into plates parallel to the general surface, from which 
it appears Je these hills are not the seatoaats of a 
great traj which, with the exception of these 
Knobs, hae been earried off by denuding causes, but 
the hills were originally pushed up in their present 
form. Above the trap, and in some cases in contact 
with it, there is layer of pebbles, probably not of 
great thickness, which consists wholly of water- 
fragments of the trap itself. I could find no pel 























































quartz, and none of any 
mechanical rock. ‘This 
Tayer occurs in. many 
places along the bed of 
the Chagres; the same 
bed is also seen at Ga- 
tun. Above the bed of 
pebbles along the Cha- 
gres is an alluvial depo 
sit of 30 or 40 ft, con- 
taining no fossils. At 
Gatun the gravel hed is 
succeeded by a highly 
fossiliferous rock, con- 
taining such shells as 
cyprea, strombus, mu- 
rex, cardium, sharks’ 
teeth, &e. Above this, 
and every other forma- 
tion on the isthmus, is a 
brick-red clay, frequent- 
ly becoming less red, 
and in some instances 
passing insensibly into a 
nearly white unctuous 
mass. It is often 30 or 
40 fe. in thickness, and 
never contains, so far as 
‘we yet know, any fossils, 
‘The red clay passes by 
imperceptible grada- 
tions, as the distance 
from thesurface becomes 
greater, into a solidified 
and. often distinctly 
marked trap.” ‘The 
fag fom tho algney ee 
ing from the slightly ele- 
ited water-shed of the 
isthmus flow N towards 
the Atlantic, are the Cha- 











gres, the Pequeni, the 
‘Trinidad, and the Gatun, 
which all unite in one stream before reaching the 
sex. See Cuacnes. On the S or Pacific side, are 
the Rio-Grande, the Caymite or Chorrera, the Pa- 
cora, the Indio, and the Ballano or Chepo, The 
Kio-Grande has its mouth about 2 m. from the town 
of P., and in its upper course approaches near to 
that of the Ovispo, an affluent of the Chagres. The 
Caymite discharges itself 10 m. W of P. The Pacora 
and Indio unite in Sccep, Dred rapid stream, about 
18 m. E of P. The Ballano or Chepo rises in the 
prov. of Darien, and falls into the gulf of San . 

See Mroven (Gir ov Sax.) great portion of 
the isthmus is still in the hands of the aborigines. 
‘The pop. of the European settlements consists chiefly 
of Mulattoes and Negroes, the number of Whites 
being comparatively small, except in the town of 
P,, and the other larger towns. The total pop. of 
the dep. of Ystmo was returned in 1822 at 101,550, 
of whom 66,1883 were in the prov. of P., and 35,367 
in that of Veragua.—The climate is hot and rainy. 
‘The rains commence in April, and are fully estal 
lished towards the end of May, when they fall in 
torrents. Save a few days abont the 24th of June, 
the rains continue for eight months, until the end of 
December, with a temp. ranging from 75° to 87°. 


yunication between the shores of the two. 











tir the greater pare of the year: and so int y 
deep ravines, and ewollen torrents, as to make the passage of about 








a 
ciated in 1948, itis stipalated that the citizens, 
cchandise of the United States shall 
Grenada, incinding those of the part of t 
‘generally ted Isthmus of P. from its southernmost ex 
tremity unto the boundary of Costa-Rica, all the rights 

by Grenadan citizens, and that this equality of favours sball be 
‘made to extend to the passengers, correspondence, and mercha- 
hae of the United States in thelr iranalt across te anid terttory, 
from one sea to the other. New Grenala 


shal 
‘and free to the government and citizens of the United 


factares, or merchandise, of lawful commerce, belonging to the 
citizens of the United States; that no other tolls or charges sball 
citizens of the United States, or their merchandise 
Tike eireamstances, levied lan citizens 
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Gronads, by the present stipalation, the perfect neutrality of the 
(eivecmundoned thin wit the view tat the fee tana 
from the one to the other sea, may not be interrupted or embar- 
rassed in any fature time while this treaty exists; and, in con- 
sequence, the United States. also guaranty, in the same manver, 
tiie rights of sovereignty and property which New Grenada has 
suid possesses over the said territory.” ‘The capital is dxed at 
45,000,000 dollars; the line to be completed in 8 years from the 
ate of the concession, “An officer of Engineers of the United 
‘States army was sent to the isthmus for the purpose of survey- 
ing the land; and his labours confirmed the statement made by 
the French enineer, M. Garella, sent thither by M. Guizot, that 
the line could be constructed without auy greater elevation than 
90 metres, or 295 ft above the sea, and that its length might be 
reduced to 74 kilometres, or 45 m. ‘Supposing no higher gradient 
to be required, the expense would not be more than 16,000,000 
franes, including mi ‘The construction of the line is now 
Fee ari 2s oaionad ets eel ows nee 
to P, by Gorgona. _It isto be carried about 36 m’ over ele- 
‘ations of nearly 800 f., through one tunnel, and. over lange via- 
gis und bridges | Set articles Cuacuxs and Nave Bar. 
fr. Asa Whitney, the enthoslastic projector of the great Pa~ 
ie railway between the western states of America and San 
Francisco, contends that the relative geographical, commercial, 
‘and social position of Earope and America is such as to indicate 
that the true line of commercial intercourse between western 
Entrope and the islands in the Paeie and Indian ocean, and 
‘the const of China, must be across the American continent, under 
‘8 purallel far to the N of the jsthmus, “The routes proposed 
‘across the American continent at the isthmas of Darien, Panama, 
‘Nicaragua, of Tehuantepec, are all one and the same thing,” Sr. 
Whitney: argues, as ‘any results that they might pro- 
duico upon commerce. Even for travel, there could be but lite 
difference between them ; it is a long bed sea-voyage from any- 
‘her to thers, aud a stl longer sea-voyaie from then to ay 
‘where, with x climate destructive to animal aud vegetable 
stances, and with a tax upon life and health far out of proportion 
to any reward that even successful commerce might prosise. 
‘Were an open strait formed from Darien at any polnt for 600 rm. 
N,40 that the two oceans were mingling thee water, wo con. 
lerve Between Europe and any parts of Asia won pass throagh 
i" This assertion Me. Whitney proceeds to verify In the follow 
ing manner: * Firat, wo will take a giobe and « string: place the 
end of the string at London of Liverpool, bring the string straight 
over to P., which straight line makes a shorter distance than a 
YYenscl can'sail; then take the string tight and straight over the 
lobe, 8 of the Sandwich islands, as the trade-winds would force 
1 vessel's course, to the Ladrones, where the trades are lost, and 
YoU conve in contact with the monsoons, according to which 
‘vessel mast ron $ oF N, and. then to Chinia; from the Ladrones 
bring the string direct to Canton, and there eut it off, which 
ives tho exact distance in straight lines from London to Canton 
via P. "The course of a vessel frou England woald be, fir, 
to 28" N’ Int, and 30° W long.; thence to the straits be- 
tween San Lala and St. Vincent, atnl to Chagres over to P.; 
then to the Ladrones and to Canton, distance 15.760 m. 
actual sailing, requiring 109} for its performance, at 
fun average forall the time of 6 knots per Hours but the 
hou ‘voyage aud same route would require & greater 
Aistance of saling. With very strong head-winds, all from 
‘the Laddrones (upwards of 8,000 in.) to P. the better return course 
‘would be to. run down the coast of Japan, pass the Fox islands, 
and over to the coast of Oregon, and then up the coast to P.. and 











‘catward, owing to the trade-winds between the Equator and the 
Cape, would be of a greater distance, say some 1,200 m.; bat it 
is worthy of notice that the shortest known voyage between Enz- 
land and China by an English vessel was by @ war-vessel from 
England to China in 8 days, ia 1842; and voyages out and home 
‘averave about the tame length of time, about 120 days. While 
At this point it may be worthy of renuark that from Canton to St 
John's, Newfoundland, the route to within the Cape-de-Verds 
‘Woald be precisely the same as from Canton to England, and 
bout the mame distance. We will now go to Sydney, the 


We 
‘very nearest point of Ansiralia to P. Place the end of the string 
at Sydney, bring it over to P., to Chagres, and 
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‘agricultural labour, ast naturally be within 
ies own radi, with India, Chioa, Japan, the islands of the Paciic 
fand Indian oceans, and with the NW coast of America, and not 
‘with Burope and the Adantic slope of Awerica bieal 
featon the mereng lars of tnd woul fret ren 
fut while England sends Wer surpluses to Australia, aud cout 
nnues to covsider It necessary to have intercourse with thean, 
Nature as well as interest points to the nearest place of acceas 
fas the one most easy fo communicate with aiid make exchanges, 
fand that poine is of W. Australia, and Js in aetoal sailing distance 
hrearly 300m. nearer t0 England via the Cape of Good Hope, 
than Sydney to England eva, and with far better depot tation 
for foel om the route. It wbust be apparent 10 any ote who Ww 
texainine a globe, that for a steams-communteation between Enig- 
{and and any part of Eastera Asia, to run up to the Cape-de- 
‘Verda or even t0 the coast of Aftica, to St. Helena, dn 
Cape, to the Isle of Bourbon, or Mauritius, and 30 on oF from 
the Cape to Kerguelen or St Pals, and to W. Australla or 
even Sydney, would be less distant, Detter ruates, aid with bet- 
ter depots for fuel than eta the Isthnus of Mexien. ‘To and from 
other eotnmercial parts of Aala, the distance and time would 
Denti greater against Panaioa. - Were therw an open stralt at the 
iathmusof Mexieo, a abip boand from New York to Canton would 
pass through it abd the distance would be 13,138 m, and might 
Be'performed, at an average of 6 knots per hour, in OL daysy 
Duta recur ‘voyage would, owing to the trade-winds, require 




















110 to 120 days; and the return voyage would always for that 
cause be made, as it now ia, round the Cape of Good Hope, aud 
distance as has been sailed 14,255 m., and in 75 days, but, 99 








Gays would be a fair run. Owing to the trade-winds blowi 
consantly W from P., a4 far as the Ladrone islands, a vessel 
Soald not sail direct from any island in the Pacibe oF Indian 
Sean, or from any port of Asia, directly 10 Fy but would be 
‘compelled to ran first towanis Cape Hom. and then up to Por 
down the coast of China, Japan, Fox islands, and over to the 
‘coast of Oregon, aud then up the coast to P.: therefore, were the 
fathmus an ‘open strait, the commerce of Europe and that of 
the a ‘ope of North Americs could not be carried on 
Uroagh Ie” 

PANAMA, a village of Chautauque co, in the 
state of New York, U. S, 845m. W by 5 of Albany. 

PANAMARIBA, a river of Guayana, whieh ru 
into the Atlantic, in N lat. 6°. 

PANAMBURT-COTA, a town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Malabar, district of Wyenaad, 45 m. 
NNE of Calicut, on the Kobbany. 

PANAMGUELY, a town of Hindostan, in the 
Carnatic, 22 m. NNE of Cape Comorin. 

PANAON, or Paxanan, one of the Philippine 
islands, in the strait of Surigao, in N lat. 9° 05%, E 
long. 125° 8. It is about 45 m. in cirenmf,, and is 
wateréd by a number of small rivers. 

PANAOUETICK, a river of Canada, which runs 
into the Saguenay, in N lat. 48° 24’. 

PANAPA, an island at the mouth of the Orinoco, 
separated from the 5 shore by a channel which is 
very shallow in summer. Between this island and 
the N coast lies the principal channel of the Orinoco. 

PANAR. See Paxaur. 

PANARAGA, or Paxanogo, a town of Java, 
situated on the S side of the island, 60 m. E of Ma- 
taran. 

PANARANO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Principato-Ultra, 99m. NW of Avellino. Pop. 1,35( 

PANARIA, a small island in the Lipari group, 
situated between Lipari and Stromboli, 28 m. N 0. 
| Melazzo in Sicily, in N lat. 38° 37’. Ivis only 8 mf 
| in cirenit; and, though its base is of granite, it is 
covered in many parts with a rich soil. It is little 
elevated’ abovethe level of the sea. Pop. about 200. 
It was the Hycesia of the ancients. 

PANARO. a river of Italy, which rises in = small, 



































| lake on the N fiank of the Apennines, and falls into’. }} 
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anarm of the Po, near the town of Bondeno, after 
a NNE course of 90 m. Its principal affluents are 
the Scultella on the 1. and the Zena on the r. It 
becomes navigable at Bonporto, where it is joined 
by the canal of Modena, which connects it with the 
Secchio. 
PANARUKAN, a town of Java, situated on a 
river which enters the sea by several mouths about 
20 m. W of Cape Sandano, the NE extremity of the 
island, and opposite the island of Madura. It was 
formerly the capital of an ancient principality. It 
has a fort which stands about 3 m. from the sea, on 
a marshy plain. 


PANASRESTI, a village of Armenia, 28 m. NW 


of Kars. 
PANAT, a village of France, in the dep. of Avey- 
Ton, cant. and 4 m. SW of Marcillao, Pop. 220. 
PANAUR, a river of Hindostan, which rises in 





Bengal by two arms, one near Gudelur, and the other 


at Fort St. David, after an ESE course of 240 7, 
Its principal affluents are the Markadabar and the 
Torindjaron on the 1., and the Kedolom on the r. 

PANAY, one of the Philippine islands, lying SE 
of Mindoro, and NW of Negros, between the parallels 
of 10° 25° and 11° 46° N. Ir is 120m. in length 
from NE to SW, and from 50 to 98 m. broad. Its 
area is estimated at 4,500 sq. m._ Its surface is 
mountainous and thickly wooded. ‘The soil is fer- 
tile, and is in many parts well cultivated. Rice, sugar, 
eacno, pepper, yams, fruits, and ebony and Cam- 

chy wood, are among the principal productions. 
Tpke taldne ponsosen an acellent breed ot horses. 

PENAZOL, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Haute-Vienne, 4 m. E of Limoges, near 
the 1. bank of the Vieune. Pop. 1,050. Draggets 
and fannels are made here. 

PANBRIDE, a patish of Forfarshire, at the mouth 
of the frith of Tay, 6 m. SW of Arbroath. Area 
5400 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,389: in 1851, 1,872. 

PANCALIERT, a town of Piedmont, in the prov. 
of Pinerolo, on the I. bank of the Po, 16 m. S of 
‘Turin. The surrounding country is very beautiful. 
| PANCA-POINT, the NE extremity of the island 
| of Java, nt the W entrance of the straits of Madura. 

PANCAWIR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
{of Malwah, in N Tat. 24° 14. 
| PANCEy, a village of France, in the dep. of Tlle- 
| et-Vilnine, cant. and 3m. NNE of Bain, on the r. 
| bank of the Sanmon. Pop. 1,270. 
| _ PANCHARD, a village of France, in the dep. of 
| Seineset~Mame, cant. and 2 m. NW of Meat. 
} Pop. 872. # 
|” PANCHB: town of Hindostan, cap. 
of a small district of the same name, in the prov. of 
} 
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Cashmere, in N lat. 34° 32, Tt was formerly 
esteemed one of the holy places of the Hindus. 

PANCHES, a prov. of New Granada, now com~ 

ised in the dep. of Bogota. It is 15 leagues in 

length from E to W, and 12 ftom NtoS. Its sur- 

face is rough, and full of mountains and ravines; 
but is well watered by several large rivers, and fertile 
in maize and vines. The cap. is Tocaima. 

PANCORVO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
86 m. NE of Burgos, and 9m. SW of Miranda-de- 
Ebro, ina narrow mountain-defile. Pop. 1,600. It 
has a strong castle, which was held by the French 
from 1808 to 1813. 

PANCRAS (Sars), » parish of Middlesex, com- 
prising a portion of the northern parts of the metro- 
polis, Area 2,600 acres. Pop. in 1841, 129,763; in 
1851. 166,956. The North-Western and the Great 
Northem railways have their termini in this p. See 


a 











PANCRASWEER, a hamlet of Devonshire. 4 m, 
WNW of Holsworthy. Area 2,210 acres: Pop. in. 
1841, 540; in 1851, 460. * 

PANCRAZIO (Sasto), a village of the duchy of 
Parma, 3 m. WNW of the city of Parma—Also a 
village of Naples, in the prov. of Terra-d’Otranto, 18 
m. SSW of Brindisi. Pop. 550. 

PANCSOVA, or Paxtsnova, a town of Hungary, 
near the confluence of the Temes and the Danube 
and on the 1. hank of the former river, 8 m. ENE of 
Belgrade. Its situation is pleasant, and advantage: 
ous for trade with Turkey. Pop. in 1845. about 
11,000, consisting of Wallachians, i 
mans, and Greeks. 

PANCZE'L-CSEH, 2 district of ‘Transylvania, 
in the Hungarian territory, and upper circle of Do- 
bok: 


a. 

PANDALAM-GOURCHY, a town of Hindostan, 
in the presidency of Madras, and prov. of the Cnr- 
natic, district and 33 m. NE of Tinnevelly, and 66 
m. SSE of Madura. 

PANDAN, a headland of the W coast of the 
island of Mindoro, in the Philippine archipelago, in 
N lat. 12° 46’, E long. 120° 50’. Opposite this eape 
is a group of rocks and islets of the same nat 
Also a town on the W side of the island of Panay, 
in the same archipelago, in N lat. 11° 88%, and 1b 
long. 121° 56%. 

PANDELKO, a village of Russia in Europe. in 
the gov. of Saratov and district of Kouznetzk. The 
inhabitants are Tartars, and employ themselves 
chiefly in the mannfacture of tallow. 

PANDELON (Sarsr), a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Landes, cant. and 3 m.§ of ‘near 
the J. bank of the Luy, an affluent of the Adour, 
Pop. 460. In the environs are several saline springs. 

PAN. DE-MATANZAS, a lofty conical-shaped 
mountain, on the N coast of the island of Cuba, a 
little to the W of Matanzas. It serves as a signal to 
vessels, on their reaching the W entrance of the old 
Bahama channel. 

PANDERRAS, a district of Little Tibet, about 
120 m. SW of Leh. An animal resembling the 
jackal, and locally named the daroudan, is found 
here, the skin of which forms a warm article 
clothing, and the flesh of which is said to be salutary 
in leprosy. . 

PANDEX, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. of 
Vaud, district and 2m. E of Lansamne, and circle of 
Pully, on the Pandéze, and near the luke of Geneva. 
Ithas a glass manufactory, and in the vicinity is a 
mine of coal. 

PANDI, 2 village of New Grenada, in the dep. of 
Cundinamarca, and 14 leagues NE of Be tse 
the road to Ibaque, and near the Rio-di 
Paz. The valley of Ieonozo, or of Pandi, lies N and 
Sona line perpendicular to a chasm at whose bot- 
tom rolls the torrent of Summa-Paz. Setting out 
early in the morning from Bogota, Fonsagasouga 
may be reached the sume day; and from that village 
6 hours more will carry the traveller to Mereadillo, 
the last inhabited spot before reaching El-puenta- 
de-piedra, i. e, ‘the Bridge of stone,’ as it is called 
by the Indians of the neighbourhood, From Merca- 
dillo, a descent of some 25 minutes brings the visitor 
to the bottom of the ravine, through the thick woods 
which hang on the slope of the mountain. Before 
ascending the opposite side, his eye catches sight of 
‘& small wooden bridge constructed after the fi 
of the country—that is, by flinging trunks of trees 
from brink to brink, and covering them ‘transversely 
with branches, supporting a floor of earth and flint- 
stones about a foot in depth. A slender balust 
placed on each side of the bridge, excites 
































some 
prise, for bridges of the same description mei, 
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8 ft. in width seldom have the slightest Interal protec- 
tion afforded, and the thick brushwood encumbering 
the precipice here completely conceals the gulf. But 
when the traveller stands on the centre of the bridge, 
he sees through its tangled foliage an abyss of im- 
mense profundity, from whose depth arises a dead- 
ened sound like that of some torrent flowing leagues 
away. A bluish reflected light, and long lines of a 
dirty white foam slowly sailing down the stream and 
disappearing under the bridge, give evidence of a 
deep black water, flowing from E to W, between the 
close and narrow walls. ‘The total perpendicular 
height from the level of the water to that of the 
upper part of the wooden bridge is 262 ft. The cleft 
itself is about a league in length, from the point at 
which the torrent engulfs itself between its rocky 
walls, to its issue from their gradually diminishing 
perpendiculars. The mean width of the chasm is 
from 30 to 35 ft. 

PANDINO, « district and town of Austrian Lom- 
bardy, in the prov. of Lodi and Crema. ‘The district 
comprises 15 com, ‘The town is 8 m. NNE of Lodi, 
and 20m. ESE of Milan. It is enclosed by an old 
wall 27 ft. in height, flanked with small towers, and 
has a square castle flanked with four crenellated 
towers. Pop. 1,450. 

PANDIWARA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Gujerat, 21 m. of Sommy, near the banks of the 
Payee ‘small but clear stream of salt water. 

"ANDO, a river of Buenos Ayres, which runs S, 

and enters the Plata near its mouth.—Also a parish 
and village about 20 m. NE of Monte-Video. 
_ PANDORE REEF, a coral bank near the NE 
coast of Australia, in S lat. 11° 23', E long. 143° 57’. 
—Also a coral reef in the 8, Pacific, in S lat. 12° 11’, 
E long. 171° 52. 

PANDOUR, Paspur, or Szext-Istves, a village 
of Hungary, 26 m. 8 of Kalocsa, in the com. of Pest, 
remarkable chiefly for giving name to the Servian or 
Rasciun foot soldiers, who came frst into notice as 
soldiers in 1741, when Baron Trenk marched 1,000 
of them as militia against the Prussians. Since 1750 
they have been organized as regular troops, and were 
of great service to Austria, both in the war of 1756, 
cand in those of the first French Revolution. 

PANEAS. See Basis. 

PANELLA, or Pexwata, a town of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of Dowlatabad. 15. m. NE of Daman. 
In 1676, the Mabratta chief Sevaji took possession 
of this place, and erected in its vicinity a strong for- 
om, which commaded the high road from Bejapore 
to Surat. 

PANERAZIO-DI-BARBARONA, a town 
Austrian Italy, 12 m.S of Vicenza, 
hot sulphuteous spring. 

PANERMO, a port on the W coast of the is- 
lind of Skopelos, in the Grecian archipelago, 10 m. 

the y. of Skopelos. 

PANG, a district and town of China, in the prov. 
of Sze-chuen, and div. of Ching-tu-fu, in N lat. 30° 
56’, B long. 104° 2. 

PANGAIMOTA, a small island in the Friendly 
archipelago, in S lat. 21° 7’. 

PANGANSANE, Pawtrana, or PANGESANA, an 
island in the Eastern seas, near the S coast of Cele- 
bes, separated from the island of Bouton on the E 
by @ strait which at the narrowest 


of 
for 


is not more 
than a cable's length across. It is about 52 m. in 
length from N to S, and 16 m. in average 


‘The N parts low, marshy, and unhealthy; but iis 


e -ASMAN, a small island in the Sulu archi- 
in N lat. 6” 6. 
_PANGATARRAN, a long flat island in the East- 


 eraeaie agua 615. It 





is about 10, m. long, by 4 m. in breadth. It is an 
entire bed of coral rock, but vegetation flourishes, 
and the island abounds in cocoa-nut trees. 

PANGBORNE, a parish in Berks, 54 m. NW by 
W of Reading, on the S bank of the Thames, and 
crossed by the Great Western railway, which has a 
station here. Area 1,925 acres. Pop. in 1851, 800. 

PANGGHA, a town of Butan, 21 m. SSW of Tas- 
sisndon, near the 1. bank of the Chinebu, 

PANGIMODU, a small island in the S. Pacific, 
at the entrance of the harbour of Tongatabt 

PANGLO, one of the smaller Philippine islands, 
60 m. N of Mindanao. 

PANGO, a province of Lower Guinea, which the 
Catholic missionaries describe as situated along the 
Zaire, immediately above the cataracts, with a town 
of the same name on the banks of the river. 

PANGORA, a river of Peru, in the prov. of Gn- 
anta, which rans E, and unites itself with the La Sal. 

PANG-SHAN, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Sze-chuen, and div. of Mei-chu, in N lat. 
80° 15’. E long. 103° 44’. 

PANG-SHWUY, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Sze-chuen, and div. of Se-yang-ebu, in 
N lat. 29° 14°24”, E long. 108° 13’ 52”. 

PANG-TSIA, a district and town of China, in the 
Ferns Reaneite and div. of Kew-keangete, in 
lat. 30° 1’ 40”, E long. 116° 35’ 10’ 

PANGUE, a small river of Chili, in the prov. of 
‘Manle, which runs NNW, and enters the Maule. 

PANGUEL, a small island in the Eastern seas, 
near the coast of Queda, in N lat. 5° 50’. 

PANGUSHUN, a town of Spain, in the prov. aud 
36 m. NE of Burgos, on the I. bank of the Herranz, 
an affluent of the Ebro. } 

PANGVATO, one of the Sanghir islands between 
Celebes and the Philippines, in N lat. 8° 24". 

PANGY, a town on the E coast of the island of 
Celebes, in Gunong-Tellu bay, in § lat. 1° 6% 

PANHA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. and 
30 m. ENE of Serinagur, situated on the declivi 
a mountain near the 1. bank of the Alaknandra. 
The neighbourhood abounds with lead and copper 
ores. ‘The richest lead-mines are situated 6 m. to 




















the S, at a place called Dhanpore; but the richest + 


vein of copper is about 8 m. to the N of it. 
PANIANY, or Poxaxy, a seaport of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of Malabar, on the S bank of the Pali- 
caud river, in N lat. 10° 45', E long. 75° 55°. Itcon- 
sists. of about 500 houses, and nearly 40 mosques 
lu temples. ‘The inhabitants are generally 
of the class of Mahommedans called Moplas or Mo- 
to be descended from Arabians who set- 
before the era of the Hejira, ‘They are 
all engaged in commerce, and some of them have ac- 
cumulated much property. ‘The exports from P. are 
teak-timber, pepper, catechn, rice, iron, and cocoa 
nuts; but the mouth of the river being closed by a 
bar, the trade is principally carried on by means of 
boats. ‘The river is not navigable, even for 
boats, more than 30 m. In 1792, this port, with the 
prov. of Malabar, was annexed to the British pos- 


sessions. . 

PANICOCOLA, a town of Naples, in the Terra- 
di-Lavoro, 6 m. NNW of Naples. Pop. 2,200, 

PANIEFOULE, s lake of Western Africa, in the 
kingdom of Walo, 36 m. E of St. Louis, communi- 
cating with the Senegal. 

PANIPUT, or Pastror, a district and town of 
Hindostan, in the prov. of Delhi, between the r. bank 
of the Jamna and the canal of Delhi. It is a place 
of considerable extent, and was formerly surrounded 
with a brick wall 4 m. in cireuit. ‘The district pro- 
duces sugar, and the town carries on a considerable 
trade in that article, and in salt and grain, Bris’ 
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recorded in the history of Hindostan. ‘The first took 
place in 1525, between the Mogul army of Baber, 
consisting of little more than 13,000 cavalry, and an 
{} innumerable host of Afghans and Hindus, command- 
{ed by the emperor Ibrahim Lody, in which the em- 
peror was killed, his army completely routed, and the 
| Empire of Delhi transferred from the Afghans to the 
{ Moguls. ‘The second occurred in 1761, between the 
|| combined Mahommedan armies, commanded by Ah- 
med-Shah-Abdalli, king of the and that of 
the Mahrattas, commanded by Bhow-Sedasiva. ne- 
phew of the peishwa. The former consisted of 
$0,000 cavalry and infantry, with 80 pieces of can- 
non. ‘The latter amounted to 70,000 regulars, and 
| 15,000 Pindaries, with nearly 200 pieces of cannon 
of different ealibres, from 1 to 48-pounders. The 
armies had remained in front of each other and inac- 
tive for a considerable time: at length, on the 7th of 
January 1761, the Mahrattas marched out of their 
intrenciments, and having challenged their adversa- 
| ties to the combat, a bloody contest ensued, which 
continued nearly the whole of the day, antil the 
Mabrattas gave way and took to flight. “They were 
pursued for 40 m., and a prodigious number of them 
put to the sword. It was not for many years after- 
wards that the Mahrattas again ventured to cross the 
|} Chambul. 
| PANISSIE.RE, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Loire, cant. and 8 m. NE of Feurs, 
at the foot of lofty mountain. Pop. in 1841, 8,753, 
Te has manufactories of plain and damask linen. 

PANJAB. See Possas. 

PANJANG (Prvv0)} an island of the Indian ocean, 
near the W toast of the peninsula of Malucea, 12 m. 
E of and bearing a close, resemblance to the island 
of Junkceylon. It is ubout 36 m. in cireumf.—Also 
an island of the Sanda ar lego, a little to the S 
of the island of Mudara, in’ S lat. 6° 36°, and E long. 
| 113° 401), Aris 'aboat 9m. in length. Pop, 5.580.— 
‘Also a small island near the N coast of New Guinea, 
in the bay of Geelvink, in § la. 8? 19, and E long. 


PANJAS, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Gers, cant. and 9 m. S of Cazaubon, aud 27 m, 
WSW of Condom, near the r. bank of the Midon, 


Pop. 80, 
"ANJIM. See Goa (New). 

PANKAL-PINANG,atown oftheislandof Banka, 
Sanda archipelego, on.a'small river, near the E. coast 
and 105 m, ENE of Palembang.” Pop. 1,600. It 
bas extendivel in-txines. 

PANKEIRA, a town of Hindostan, in the proy. 
of Kandeish, 69'm, ESE of Surat. 

PANKOY, an island of the Arctic ocean, off the 
W coast of ‘Nova-Zembla, and near the strait of 
Matotebkin. 

PANLANG, a town of Barmah, in Pegu, in the 
prov. of Talain-pyee, on the 1. bunk of a river of the 
same name, @ aa of the Irawadi and 21 m. 
WNW of Rangoon. It is a and flourishi: 
place, J x 

PANNAL, or Poxwan, a town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Allahabad, cap. of a small state in the 
district of Bundelcund, 120 m. WSW of Allahabad, 
on an affluent of the Ken. It is supposed to he the 
Panassa ot Ptolemy. The tract in whieh it is sit- 
uated is enclosed by a chain of mountains, 24m. in 
Tengeh, and about 6 min breadth, and “noted for 
their diamond ‘mines. ‘These mines were formerlt 
highly proutive, ‘The locality poses. lle 
cultivation, but yields large quantities of ebony. 

'PANNALL, a parish of the W. R. of Yorkshire, 
| 2}. SE of Harrogate, on the Leeds and Thirsk 


San, Area 4,520 ucres. Vop. in 1841, 1,413. 





























the scene of two of the greatest battles 







PANNANICH, a village in the p. of Glenmuick, 
“Aberdeenshire, on the Dee, 39 m. W of Aberdeen, 
Ieis noted for its mineral waters. p 

PANNAVIA, a bay of Upper Guinea, on the Ga | 
hoon coast, to the E of the gulf of Biafea, and tothe {| 
$ of the embouchure of the Camarones, et 

PANNECE, a commune of France. in the dep. of 
the Loire Inferienre, cant, and 4m. 8 of Riaillé, and 
10 m. NNW of Ancenis, at the foot of a hill, near 
the r. bank of the Havre, an affluent of the Loire, 
Pop. 1,153. i 

‘PANNELLAH, a town and fortress of Hindostan, 
in the presidency of Bombay, prov. and 30m, W of 
Bejapur, district and 9 m. NW of Kolaper, in the {| 
midst of the Western Ghauts. It was formerly con j} 
sidered one of the strongest fortresses in this part of 
India. In 1660 it was taken by stratagem by the 
famous Mabratta chief Sev 

bythe kig of Bear, 









tained an unsuccessful siege 
but was taken by Aureng-Zei 

PANNENGAMMO, a 
island of Ceylon. It contains a town of the same 
name. 

PANNES, a village of France, in the cant. and 4 
| m. WNW of Montargis, on a plateau, near the Or 
| leans canal. Pop. 1,100. 

PANNI, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Cap- 
itanate, district and cant. and 5m. SW of Bovino, 
and 12m. ENE of Arjano, on a mountain. Pop. 2,500, 

PANNOH-CA-PIR, a village of Sind, 42 m. NE 
of Omercote. 

PANNOY, adistrict on the SE coast of the island. 
of Ceylon. eg: 

PANOIAS, or Paxoras, a town of Bortngal, fr 
the prov. of Alemtejo, comarca and 8m. NW of Ou= |} 
rique,on the r. bank of the Rio-des-Alvedas. Pop.770, 

-ANOMI, a town of ‘Turkey in Kurope, in Ra }] 
melia, in the sanj. and 13 m. 8 of Salonica. 

PANORE, a town of Hindostan, in the presidency 
of Madras and prov. of Malabar, 6 m, NE of Mahi, 

PANORMOS, a harbour of the Archipelago, on 
the N coast of the isl i 











E te rer Tt possesses little acum 

PANOUSE (La), a vill: of France, in the dep. 
of the Aveyron eee, aula mo NW of fawavacthe 
Chateau, and 18 m. N of Milhau, near the |. bank of 
the Aveyron. Pop. 880. 

PANTALEO (Sax), an island of the Mediterra- 
nean, in the group of ti es, to the W of Sicil 
and a little to the SSE of the island of Burrone.’ 
is about 1} m. in cirenit, and is uninhabited. It con- 
tains the ruins of the ancient Motye—Alsoa village || 
of Sardinia, in the dio. of Capo-Cagliari, prov. and 
. m. NNE of Cagliari, district and 5 m, KE of Ussana. 

“op. 1,034. 

PANTALEON (Sars), a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Correze, cant. and 2 m. NE of 
Larehe, and 5 m, WSW of Brives, on the r. bank of 
the Vizere. Pop. 1,266.—Also a village in the dep. 
of the Lot, cant, and 4 m. NE of Moncuq, and ih 
m. SW of Cahors. Pop. 660.—Also a village in the 
dep. of the Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 1 m. from 
Autun, on the Arroux. Pop. 221. fs 

PANTANO, or Paxtaxom xo, a town of Burmah, 
in Pega, in the delta of the Irawadi and 45 om. Wo 
Of Rangoon, ‘| 




















PANTANO-SALSO, a lake of Naples, in the prov. 
of the Capitanate, district and cant. and 6 m. S of 
Manfredonia. It is about 5 m, from N to S, and 
about 3 in breadth, and is traversed by the Cande- 
laro, an affluent of the gulf of Manfredonia. 

PANTAR, an island of the Asiati i 
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from which it is ruparea! by the strait of Alu and 
Ombay, in S lat. 8° 30’, and E long. 124° 10. Ibis 
86 m. in length from N to S, and 18 in breadth. 

PANT. LA, a river of Guatimala, which has its 
source in the E part of the state of Honduras, tra- 
verses the Mosquito territory, and throws itself into 
‘the Caribbean sea, a little to the S of Cape Gracias- 
a-Dios; and after a course in a generally ENE 
direction of 300 m.—Also a tribe of Indians who in- 
habit the E part of Guatimala. 

PANTEAGUE, a parish in Monmouthshire, 4 m. 
‘WSW of Usk. Area 4,040 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,584; in 1851, 

PANTELARVA, or Pasteccarta, an island of 
the Mediterranean, belonging to Reple and admin- 
istratively dependent on the prov. of Girgenti in Si 
cily, situated in N lat. 36° 48’, E long. 11° 58". Tis 
of 
‘SE, and from 5 to 7 m. It is 56 nautical m. 
from the SW coast of Sicily, and 36 m. from the 
const of Africa. It is entirely voleanie. The exter- 
nal border is formed of # succession of beds of tra- 
chytic lava of a greenish-grey colour. Within this 
border rises, as from the bottom of a vast crater, the 

cipal mountain-mass of the island, called Il 
the summit of which is 3,500 ft. high, com- 
pod ‘of pumice, and numerous lava streams which 
lave issued from its flanks; from numerous spots on 
the sides of the mountain aqueous vapour issues; 
and copious hot springs occur at its base, which ac- 
cumulate in a lake of salt water 6,000 ft. in cireumf., 
milk warm and soapy to the touch and taste. ‘The 
Jnterior presents a broken surface, intersected with 
ravines and valleys, and covered with brushwood of 
pit ee oak and shrabs. The soil is oped 
fertile, and olives, figs, vines, and cotton are culti- 
vated; and in most seasons sufficient cord for the in- 
ternal consumption.’ ‘The pop. is about 7,000—On 
the NW side of the island are the town and castle, 
and harbour of P. town ig a large but poorly 
built place. Wine, oil, cotton, orchilla, raisins, and 
alittle alum are exported. There is not a single 
spring of pure water on the island. 

PANTRIELD, a parish of Essex, 2 m. NNW of 
Braintree. Area 1,475 acres. Pop. in 1851, 276. 

PANTIANA. See PaNGANSANE. 

P. , ® canton, commurte, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Seine, and arrond. of Saint- 
Denis.’ ‘The cant. comprises 12 com. Pop. in 1831, 
23,528; in 1841, 50,159. ‘The town is 5 m. SE of 
St.-Denis, and 2 m. NE of the walls of Paris, near 
the canal of Oureg. Pop. in 1841, 1,823. It con- 
tains numerous villas vit gardens and has mana- 
factories of blankets, beet-root sugar, and chemical 
substances, several spinning-mills, lime-kilns, gyp- 
sum-works, &. ‘The trade consists chiefly in grain, 
flour, wine, brandy, vinegar, and gypsum. 

PANTOJA, a town of 1, in New Castile, in 
the prov. and 15 m. NE of Toledo. Pop. 280. 

PANTON, a parish of Lincolnshire, $m. E) 
wees Area 1,996 acres. Pop. in 1851, 182. 

PANTON, n township of Addison co., in the state 
of Vermont, U. S, 71 m. WSW of Montpellier. It 
has a level surface; and is bounded on the W by 

branch of 


Otter Creek river. Pop. in 1840, 670. 
PANTSHA, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Mol- 

davia, in the distriet of Putna, 105 m. $ of Jassy. 
P. town on the W coast of the is 

18 m. SSE of Co- 

















of 





a 
ron the r. bank of the Jailum. 
KH i, a town of China, in Mand- 


aa cant. and 105 m. SW of Kirin. 


ve 


elliptical contour, about 12 m. long from NW to | Iscl 





PANUCO, a town of Mexico, in the state and 285 
m. NW of Vera Cruz, at the confluence of the Rio- 
‘Tala with the Panuco or Tampico. It is tolerably 


well built, and former a considerable 
Trade in fastie. ‘See also Teuresco. 


PANWARRA, a town of Hindostan, in the pre- 
sidency of Bengal, prov. of Allahabad, district and 30 
m. W of Juanpore. 

PANWELLY, a town of Hindostan, in the pre- 
sidency and 24m. E of Bombay, prov. of Aurunga- 
bad, and district of Kalliani, on the Pan, about 8 m. 
above its entrance into the sca of Oman. | It is large, 
and possesses an active trade, A fort was con- 
structed here in 1680 by the Mahratta chief Sevadji. 

PANZA, a village of Naples, in the prov. and 24 
m. WSW of Naples, district of Puzzuoli, cant. and 
14 m. SSE of Forio, on the SE side of the island of 

ia. Pop.770. Tt has a small fort, and possesses 
several thermal springs. 

BANZA-CONGO. See Satvanot (Six), 

PAO (Rio-pet), a river of Venezuela, which hns 
its source in the mountains enclosing the lake of 





Valencia on the S: runs first W, then S; passes 


near San-Juan-Baptiste-del-Pao; and after a total 
course of about 135 m. falls into the Coxeda, on the I. 
bank, and 39 m, SW of Calaboza. 

PAO-D'ASSUCAR, a headland of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Rio-de-Janciro, ut the W side of the entrance 
of the bay of that name, in $ lat. 22° 56’ 8”, and W 
Jong. 43°14" 43”. 

PAO-DE-NAO, a small port of Upper Guinea, on 
the Gabun coast, at the mouth of the Campo. 

PAOLA, or Pauta, x district and town of Naples, 
in the prov. of Culabria-Citra, ‘The district com- 
prises 5 cant. ‘The town is 15 m. WNW of Cosenza, 
on a rising ground, near the shore of the ‘Tyrrhe- 
nian sea, ‘Pop. 5,000.” It is defended by a fortress 
and 2 towers, and contains several churehes, 3 con- 
vents, and 2 hospitals. It has manufactories of 
cloth, silk fabrics, and pottery. This town is noted 
as the birth-place of Francis-de-Paula, About } of 
a mile from the town is the convent of St. Francis. 

PAOLI, a village of Fredypin township, Chest 
€o., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. 8, 78 m. ESE, 
of Harrisburg, 16 m. W by N of Philadelphia, on 
the railroad to Lancaster.—Also a village of Oran, 
co., in the state of Indiana, 4 m. § by W of India: 
apolis, on Lick creek. Pop. 450. 

PAOLO (Sax), a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Capitanate, trict and 8 m. NW of San-Severo, 
and 24 m. NNW of Foggia, on a hill. Pop. 2,788. 
Tt has a fine palace, 2 churches, 2 oratories, and a 
convent. At the distance of 3 m. on the banks of 
the Civitate, are the rains of the ancient Zeanum 
Apulorum.—Also a town in the prov. of the Terra- 
Gi-Lavoro, district and 1} m. ESE of Nola, and cant. 
of Saviano. Pop. 1,780.—Also a town of Sicily, in 
the prov. and 24 m. SW of Syracuse, district and 8 
m. S of Noto, on a height. 

PAOLO-D'ARGON. See Buzzoxn. 

PAOLO-DE-LOANDO (Sax). See Loaxvo. 

PAOLOS, a village of Asiatic Turkey, 15m. W 
of Sivas. 

PAO-NING. See Paou-s1xo-re. 

in the prov. of Beira, 
‘Aveiro, and 21m. NW 
of Viseu, on the r. bank of the Vouga. Pop. 1,420. 

PAOTE, or Poore (La), a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the ‘cant. of Prez-en-Pail, 33 
m.NNE of Mayenne. Pop. 3,261. It has a wax- 
work and bleachery. 


PAO-TING, See Paou-r10-r0. 
PAOU, an island of the S. Pacific, in the Fiji 


archiy ling between 16° 18’ and 17° 1S. 
fat, aud between 
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possesses a circumference of about 150 m., and is the 
prineipal island of the group. The interior is cov- 
ered with mountains and forests. Sandal - wood 
abounds in the SW part of the island, and forms its 
principal production. ‘The inhabitants, who are nu- 
merous, are represented as cruel, warlike, and perti- 
dius, and to be addicted to cannibalism. An at- 
tempt was made by the crew of an American vessel 
which was wrecked here in 1808 to form a settlement 
on the island, but the savage character of the natives 
rendered it abortive. ‘The name Tacanova, by which 
the W part is distinguished, is frequently used to 
denote the entire island. ‘ 

‘PAOU, a town of the Corea, in the prov. of King- 
ki, 99 m. SSE of Han-yang. r 

'PAOU-CHING, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Shen-se, div. and 12 m. NW of Han- 
chung-fa, in N lat. 88° 4”, and E long. 107° 7’. 

PAOU-CHU, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of juen, div. and 78 m, NNW of Ching- 
tu fu in N lat 142, and long. 109° 22 

PAOQU-CHUAN, a town of the Corea, in the 
prov. of King-ki, and 24 m. E of Han-yang. 

PAOQU-FUNG-HEEN, a district ‘and town of 
China, in the prov. of Ho-nan and div. of Joo-chu, 
120 m. SW of Kao-fung pu, in 'N lat. 83° 
E long. 113° 6’. 

PAOU-GAN, a district and town of China, in the 

wv. of Shen-se and div. of Yen-gan-fu, in N lat. 37° 
Prand E long. 108° 37. 

PAOU-GAN-CHU, a district and town of China, 
in the prov, of Chih-le, div. aud 18m. SE of Seuen- 
hwa-fa, and 75m. WNW of Pe-king, in N lat. 40° 
22%, and KE long. 115° 14%. Itis enclosed by a sab- 
stantial wall, and is well-built. In its centre is a 
triumphal arch, ‘The inhabitants employ themselves 
chiefly in carpentry. - 

PAOU-GING, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Keang-su and div. of Yang-chu-fu, in N 
lat. 33° 15’, and E long. 119° 20. 

PAOQU-HOU-CHAN, a headland of China, in 
the prov. of Kwang-tung. at the NE extremity of the 
island of Hai-nan, in N lat. 20° 0’, B long, 110° 57’. 

PAOU-KANG-HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Hoo-pih and div. of Yun-fang- 
fa, 216 m. NW of Woo-chang-fu, in N lat. 31° 54’, 
and E long. 111° 15/12”. 

PAOU-KE, a district and town of China, in the 

rov. of Shen-se and div. of ‘Tungkeang-fu, 102 m. 

of Se-gan-fu, on the I. bank of the Hwei-ho, in N 
lat. 84° 20; and E long. 107° 13°. 

PAOU-KING-FU, a division ‘and town of China, 
in the prov. of Hoo-nan, ‘The div. comprises 5 dis- 
tricts. " ‘The town is 135 m. SW of Chan-sha-fu, on 
the r. bank of the Lo-keang, in N lat. 27° 3’ 36”, and 
Jong. 111° 21’ 20%. 

PAOULU, a village of Turkey in Asia, in Ana- 
tolia, in the sanjak and 1% m. SE of. Boli, on the N 
side of the Ala-dagh. It has several thermal baths. 

PAOUM, a sinall island of the South Pacific, in 
the archipelago of the New Hebndes, between the 
islands of Ambrim aud Apee, in S lat. 16° 30, E 
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long. 170° 28’ 45”. It presents from one point of 
view the appearance of two distinct islands, 
PAOQU-NING-HEEN, adistrict and town of China, 


in the prov. of Yun-nan and div. of Kwang-nan-fa. 

PAOU-NING-FU, a division and town of China 
in the prov. of Sze-chuen. The div. comprises 9 
districts. The town is 135 m. NE of Ching-tu-fu, 
onthe L. bank of the Kia-ling-keang, at the janetion 
of the Tom-ho, in N lat. 31° 32’ 24”, and E long. 
105° 58’ 30”. It is small but well-built, and is ad- 
vantageously situated for trade. The surrounding 
country is mountainous. ‘The musk cat is common 
in the locality. 














PAOU-SHAN, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Keang-su and div. of Tae-tsang-chu, 
PAOU-SHAN-HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Yun-nan and div. of Yung. 
fa. 





istrict and town of China, 
in the prov. of Chih-le and div. of Shunteen-fu, 54 
m. ESE of Pe-king, in N lat, 39° 45%, and E long, 
7? 20”. 

PAOU-THYNE, or Hevena, a river of British 
Indo-China, which separates the prov. ‘of Yé from 
that of Tavoy, and throws itself into the gulf of Ben- 
gal, to the SE of that of Martaban. ‘The tide ex- 
tends to the distance of about 21 m.above the mouth 
of this river. 

PAOU-TTH-CHU, a division and town of China, 
in the prov. of Shan-se. ‘The div. comprises 1 dis: 
tet. ‘The town is 135 m. NW of Tae-ynen-fu, near 
the 1 bank of the Hwang-ho, in N lat. 39° 4 44", 
and E long. 110° 48" 30%. It is very irregularly 
built, on the summit of a steep mountain, and is en- _{} 
closed by a wall constructed partly of brick and 
partly of stone. 

PAOU-TING-FU, a division and town of China, 
i ‘The div. comprises 17 dis- 
rricts. ‘The town is 90 m. SSW of Pe-king, in N 
lat. 38° 53', and E long. 115° 35’ 59”. ‘This town 
ranks next to the capital, and is the residence of the 
viceroy. ‘The district in which it is situated is one 
of the most fertile in China. 

PAOU-TING-HEEN, adistrict and town of China, 
in the prov. of Chib-le and div. of Shun-teen-fu, 66 
m, Sof Pe-king, in N Jat. 89° 2, and E long. 116° 25%, 

PAOU-TSING-HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Hoo-nan and div. of Yung- 
shun-fa, in N lat. 23° 45’, and E long. 109° 31. 

PAPA, a headland of Greece, on the NW const 
of the Morea, at the entrance to the galf of Patras, 
in N lat. 38° 18, E long. 21° 25’. It is the Araxum 
Promontorium of the ancients,—Also a town of Hun- 
gary, in the circle beyond the Danube, comitat and 
29 m. NW of Veszprim, on the 1. bank of the Ta 
poleza, an affluent of the Marezal. Pop. 18,540, of 
whom 2,672 are Jews. It contains a fine Catholic | 
church, 

PAPADULA, a name borne by two small rocky 
islets off the coast of Asiatic Turkey, near the port 
of Kelindri, in N lat. 36° 7’. 

PAPAGALLO, a river of Mexico, which runs 
into the Pacific ocean, 18 m. SE of Acapulco. 

PAPAGAYO (Gutr or), a gulf on the W side 
of the isthmus of Nicaragua, to the W of the lake of 
Nicaragua, from which it is separated by a narrow 
neck of land. . 

PAPAGAYO (Pots), the S extremity of the is; 
Jand of Lancerota, in the Cunary group, in N lat. 28° 
51’, and E long. 18° 21’. 

PAPAGAYOS, a group of small islets off the 
coast of Brazil, in N lat. 22° 50. | 

PAPAKERRY, a river of Hindostan, which rises 
to the NE of Ballapur, in Mysore, and joins the 
Pennar, on the r. bank, after a NNE course of 120m. 

















THE PAPAL STATES, | 


A district of Central Europe, comprising the domin- 
ious of the Pope, the Stato punta Cuixsa, oF 
States or me Cuunon, as it is commonly desig- 
nated. Itisa Secale country of Cesta 
‘inci comprised between the pi 

ie Seine only two insulated districts —the 
duchy of Benevento, within the limits of the kingdom 
of Naples, and the principality of Ponte-Corvo, 
which is also surrounded by Neapolitan 

‘The boundaries on the NW are the Lom! 
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etian states, from which it is separated by the Po; | 
on the NE is the Adriatic: on the SE the kingdom 
of Naples;-on the SW the Mediterranean, or, as it 
is called here, the Tyrrhenian or Tuscan sea; and on 
the W the grand-duchy of Tuscany, and the duchy 
of Modena, From the mouth of the Po on the NE, 
to Monte-Circio on the SW, the Papal states extend 
260 m.; their greatest breadth from W to E is 95 m: 
in some parts it is only 20 m. ‘Their coast line ex- 
tends along the Adriatic from the Po to the ‘Tronto, 
175 m., and 120 m. along that of the Mediterranean. 
Liechtenstern calculated their superficial extent 
low as 670 German sq. m.,and Crome at 715. Ball 
assigns to them a superficies of 17,000 British sq. 
a very recent admeasnrement estimated the area at 
18,117 geog. sq.m, ‘The States of the Church have 
remained nearly as they were settled by article 
103 of the treaty of Vienna. ‘That article restored 
to the Holy see the Marshes, with Camarino and 
their dependencies, also the duchy of Benevento and 
the principality of Ponte-Corvo. In virtue of the 
same article, the Holy see’ retook jion of the 
Jegations of Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara, saving, 
however, that part of Ferrara situated on the |. bank 
of the Po, which Austria gave to herself, as well as 
tho right of garsisoning the forts of Ferrara and 
Comacchio. The protest made by the Pontifical 
ferermsnent in favour of i sicient possstions has 

itherto remained a dead letter. In 1816 acensus 
of the pop. gave 2,854,719 souls; in 1885, the pop. 
was returned at 2,732,086. In 1848, during the re- 
Yolutionary regime, the following statement of the 
population of the different states, and the number of 
Tepresentative deputies assigned to each by the new 
constitution was officially issued -— 























Pop. Deputies. 
Bologna, + . 350.588 R 
Ferrara, . . 219,109 7 

wenn rms 8 
Forli, . hike . . 202,046 7 
Total legations, Sd 
‘Urbino-et-Pesaro,  « 295 386 8 
Ancona, . » Wut 6 
Mucer ‘oo 8 
Fermo, . . + 104.003 3 
Ascoli, . . 83.980 3 
‘Camerino, . (37,705 1 
‘Total for the marshes, + — 
Perugia, . . (216.587 7 
Orvieto, . . . . 263 1 
Spoleto, . . 4 
Rieti, . . + 69,755 2 
‘Total for Umbria, =. —“ 
Viterbo, . . . 123,874 4 
Civita-Veechia, « 24,700 1 
Roy 1Lss0 6 
‘Comarea, . . . 142.594 5 
Frosinone, . . . « 22% 5 
‘Velletri, . * . . 68,313, 2 
“Total for Rome and comarca,’ —" 
Benevento, . . . 22422 1 
‘Total number of deputi + ” 
ceregate popy «| 2928807 
Physical features.] ‘The States of the Church com- 


pose @ mountainous country, having any ex- 
tent of level country only in the N towards the Po, 
and in the SE towards the mouth of the Tiber. ‘The 
mountains belong to the Apennines, and are as bar- 
ren as those of Tuscany and the Genoese dominions, 
but much higher. ‘Their highest points are the Ve~ 
Tino to the NW of Rome, and the Monte-della-Si- 
billa on the boundaries of Abruzzo. The principal 


ridge of the Apennines, which intersects the Papal | from 


territories nearly in their centre, is granite, upon 
which lie mica, schist, and in some instances meiss 

the lateral branches are caleareous, partly vol- 
canie tnfa, basalt, and lava. In the large valleys 
which spread between the mountain-ridges, the whole 
fertility of an Ttalian soil and climate is displayed. 
‘The northern plain between the Po, the Apennines, 








| What is properly called the 


and the. Adriatic, resembles the plain of Lombardy. 
It includes the marshy district of the Valle-di-Co- 
macchio. The Campagna-di-Roma, or plain of Rome, 
is a continuation of the Maremma of Sienna, but is 
terrupted by the vanguards of the Apennines. 
jin of Rome, begins at 
‘he foot of the mountains of Viterbo, and stretches 
to the boundaries of Naples, exhibiting an undulated 
surface. ‘The summits of the mountains are barren, 
their declivities and glens are fertile, but there is no 
great extent of forest-land, or of timber. Along the 
level coast pestilential swamps frequently overflown 
by the sea occur. Here, along the arid plains, the 
traveller journeys often many miles withont encoun- 
tering a human being; extensive wastes variegated 
by hare swellings of earth sprinkled with a few 
wretched shrubs, alone meet his eyes; for the least 
sign of life he looks in van; perhaps a slitary patch 
cultivated ground at a distance, serving by con- 
trast only to inerease the horrors of the scene, is the 
sole proof that man has not entirely quitted even this 
Jand of death. ‘Towards the SE the plain declines 
rapidly. ‘The Astura, the Amiseno, and other 
small rivers form the Pontine marshes, which stretch. 
from the mouth of the Astura to Terracina, and of 
which the ancient Caesars and the popes of modern 
Rome have often but in vain attempted the draining. 
Pius VI, indeed, succeeded in draining and putting 
parts of them into cultivation at great expense, an 
a high road has been established through them: but 
the air continues unhealthy, and the unwholesome 
influence of the swamps still spreads over all the sur- 
rounding country. 

Rivers and lakes.) 'The Mediterranean washes the 
SW coasts of the States of the Church from Mont- 
alto to Terracina, and the Adriatic from Po-di-Pri. 
maro to Tronto; there are no large bays. but good 
harbours exist at Civita-Vecchia and at Ancona, 
‘The Mediterranean receives the Tiber, the Fiora, the 
Palidoro, and the Amiseno. Into the Adriatic fall 
the Po with its different arms, the Mentone, the Sa- 
vio, the Uso—a small coasting-river in Forli, re- 
markable for having been by a papal decision in 1756 
declared to be the famous Rubicon, though the inhn- 
bitants of Cesana believe the Pisciatelln to be the 
trae Rubicon, —the Chienti, the Tenna, and the 
Tronto. ‘The Po is the largest river. but the Tiber 
is the most celebrated. Sce articles Po and Timer. 
—There are several navigable canals, of which those 
of Bologna. Cento, and Imola, are the most remark- 
able—Of inland lakes, the largest is that of Perngia 
or Trasimeno, famous for Hannibal's victory over the 
Romans. The other principal lakes are the Lago- 
di-Bolsena, formerly called Vulsinius; the Lago-di- 
Bracciano, formerly called Sabatinus; the charming 
Jake of Albano; the Lago-di-Nemi; the lakes of Fog- 
Tiana, Monaco, Crapolace, and Saressa in the Pon- 
tine marshes; and the extensive Valli-di-Comne- 
chio, which is rather a swamp into which the sea 
flows than a lake, but is remarkable for the quantity 
of fish it contains.—There are numerous mineral 
springs, among which those at Rome, the warm bath 
at Bracciano, the Bagni-di-Staliano, and the springs 
at Viterbo, are the most remarkable. % 

Climate.} "The climate of the Papal states is very 
mild, and mainly belongs to the second Italian region: 
‘are, however, covered here with snow 
October to April. and the orange does not flour- 
in the legations N of the Apennines. ‘The heat 
is softened by the sea-breeze; but the sirocco is felt 
‘on the coasts of the Mediterranean. In the Marem- 
ma near the Mediterranean, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pontine marshes, pestilential exha- 
Iations spread fevers and ague, which is also the cage 
in the neighbourhood of the Po, and over the whole. 
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plain of Rimini. See articles Campacsa and Ma- 


REMMA. 

‘Agriculture and productions:] Agriculture is car- 
ried on in the same manner orate in the rest of 
Italy: the lands are in the hands of great proprietors, 
‘and are either split into small farms, or cultivated in 
large estates by factors. But the activity of Lom- 
bardy and ‘Tuscany is only found in the plain of the 
Po; the rest of the country is quite neglected, for the 
Romans are even more lazy than their northern 
neighbours, though five-sevenths of the whole pop. 
depend on agricultare. Beans are » common article 
of food; in the marsh of Ancona onions are reared 
in immense quantities; vegetables and melons a 
abundant; saffron ‘are exported; hemp is a 
staple-ware of Bologna; olives prosper everywhere, 








but the oil is not well prepared; tobacco is grown in 
several places; and the sugar-cane, indigo, and cot- 
ton, are cultivated near Terracina. ‘The best wine is 


raised at Montefiascone, Orvieto, and Monte-Cavo. 
"Phe plain of Rome produces oranges and lemons 
} which are considered the best in Italy, pomegranates, 
{ almonds, figs, chestnuts, and pistachio-nuts; laurel 
and myrtle adorn the groves; lilies, narcissi, earna- 
tions and other flowers cover the meadows; and 
‘where nothing else will prosper, or has got ion 
of the soil, the oleander, rosemary, and cistus grow 
abundantly. ‘The Apennines produce almond, fig, 
and chestuut-trees, and the forests of oaks and firs in 
which the blow of an axe has never been heard. 
In the forest of ‘Terracina the cork-tree is found, 
which is rare in Italy. Horses are numerous, but 
little is done to improve the breed. On the moun- 
tains, asses and mules are generally used. The oxen 
are very fine and employed in agriculture; cows are 
also numerons, on some large estates 2,000 are kept 
only for their calves, the milk being of no value. 
Sheep ure extensively reared on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. They are of two species: the Ne- 
gretti is a small and lively breed, with short legs, and 
‘@ coarse wool of which the frocks of all the orders 
of mendicants, and the coats of shepherds, postillions 
and coachmen, are usually made. ‘The Ponille has 
Tong legs, long hanging ears, and a fleece of snowy 
whiteness, and as fine as that of the Aragon by 
About the middle of May these sheep are driven 
from the plains of Rome to the mountains of Norcia 
and Abrazzo, whence they return in October. Goats 
are numerous; herds of swine, sometimes amounting 
to 2,000 in number, are ‘kept on the large estates of 
the Campagna, where they ran about half-wild in 
the forests.—Alum mines ure wrought at Tolfa; and 
about 4,000,000 Ibs. of sulphur are raised. Iron ore 
is abundant but little wrought. From 70,000,000 to 
80,000,000 Ibs. of salt are annually made, of which 
one-half is exported. Fishing might be rendered 
very productive if it was carried on with more acti- 
y and industry, for the Adriatic abounds in fish, 
and the Mediterranean also; and fish to the yalne 
of 1,500,000 scudi are annually imported to supply 
the enormous consumption occasioned by 00 ee 
days. Bees are extensively kept and honey is ex- 
ported; but there is not sufficient wax produced for 
the enormous consumption of the churches. ‘The 
climate is very favourable to the silk-worm, and the 
mulberry is extensively planted. The silk of Fos- 
Sombrone is thought to be the finest in Europe; that 
of Bologna is also very good. Gall-nuts and cantha- 


























rides are objects of exportation—The present 

has ed himself by his efforts to improve 
the resources of his territories. At an 
early period of his pontificate, he called together at 


the Quirinal palace a numerous assembly of the 
Principal landowners of the Roman territory. who 
chiefly held in mortmain of the chapter of St. Pe- 








Soe 





ter, and in a vigorous allocution told them that he 
would no longer tolerate individual neglect in allow 
ing so many broad acres to remain unprodueti 
and so many peasantry to remain unemployed: he 
gave them notice that a vigilant eye would be k 
on the management of the gigantic territorial di 
tricts confided to their care; denied that they might 
do as they liked with their own while there existed 
hands unemployed and mouths unfed within the 
boundary of their estates; told them thatif he found 
Inbourers in want of work on their py 
would himself find occupation for them at the pro- 
prietors’ expense; and finally dismissed the aston- 
ished feudal lords with a new, but firm, impression 
that duties as well as rights formed part of theit 
landed inheritance. ‘To understand the full value of 
this bold step on the part of Pins IX., besides ex- 
hibiting him as inclined at that period of his fortunes, 
to rely on the support of the people alone, without 
reference to the suffrages of an effete aristocracy, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that, as already stated, 
five-sevenths of the whole pop. depend on agricul- 
tare, which forms the real resources of the kingdom. 
Among nearly 3,000,000 of inhabitants, if the pro- 
duce of the soil were equally distributed, each native 
the Papal dominions would be entitled to exactly 
750 Ibs. weight of good available food. ‘The anm 
Pastoral and grazing produce amounts to 350,000,000 Iba, 
Grain of all sorts, rice, vegetables — - 1,900,000,000 Ib, 


‘Total Ibs. . . 2,250,000,000 + 

Now the surface of the coantry, hill and plain, has 
been ascertained to present, in the form of cultivated 
ground, an area of 16,071 sq. m.; while there re- 
mains in a state of neglect, though susceptible of 
culture, an extent of 1,815 sq. m., in addition to 
only 731 sq. m. quite incapable of improvement; 
presenting a total of 18,117 sq. m. 

‘Manufactures and Commerce.| The existing manu- 
factures in the Papal states merely supply the home- 
consumption, Woollen fabries are the principal, but © 
their total yearly value does not exceed $00,000 seudi. 
Silk-weaving is carried on at Bologna, though not to 
the same extent as formerly; other articles of mana- 
facture are broad-cloths, paper, leather, alum, vitriol, 
sulphur, cords, plate, artificial flowers, and stone 
ware. The most flourishing branch of mannfacture 
as regards exportation, is the refining of sulphur. 
‘The Papal dominions possess two good Nurbours on 
two different seas, and more might easily be estab 
lished; nevertheless there is no active commerce, and 
little navigation. Commerce is mostly carried on by 
foreigners. The Tiber and the Po are the only 
navigable rivers. ‘The free navigation of the Po his 
been secured by treaty of 3d July 1849. ‘The roads, 
with the exception of those which lead to Rome and 
Naples, are very bad. A system of railroads, bas 
heen projected, to consist of six main lines: viz— 
Ist, from Rome to the frontiers of Naples; 2d, from 
Rome to Civita-Vecchia; 3d, from Civita-Vecchia 
to the confines of Tuscany; 4th, from Bologna to 
the frontiers of Tuscany; 5th, from Bologna to Ber- 
rara; and 6th, from Forli to Ravenna. ‘These lines 
were to be execnted by the State in conjunction with 
private companies. Their total length was estimated 
at 1,025 kilometres or 620 m., and the expense at 
£10,500,000. These lines are yet only projections; but 
thanks to English capital and activity, the Romans 
may expect to traverse the Campagna per railat || 
least to Frascate, before another year. The Pis- 
Latina line now forming will pass by Frascate, Al- 
bano, and Velletri, to Frosinone, where for the pre- 
sent it will end, the jelous fears of King Fé 


having interposed to prevent its being brow 
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news however appears not to present so many objec- | 
tions as the rapid transmission of travellers, for the | 
electro-telegraphic line from Naples to Rome is now 
complete, and the magic wires have actually entered | 
the Eternal. city at the Lateran gate, and 

across the ample piazza to the staircase of Pontius 
Pilate. ‘The communication with ‘Tuscany is less 
advanced, and the whole of the interior arrangements 
are yet to be made. 

Tahabitants.) With the exception of about 15,000 
Jews living at Rome and Ancona, the mass of the 
inhabitants of the Papal domiions are Italians and 
descendants of those Romans who onee governed the 
whole civilized world; the modern Romans. possess 
lively feelings often rising to enthusiasm, a Iuxu- 
riunt fancy, and a penetrating understanding; they 
are irritable and passionate, susceptible to gran- 
deur and beauty, and generally possess an extraor= 
dinary talent for music. Even the lowest classes 
have little of that rudeness, ignorance, and hea~ 
viness, which are so often seen in northern nations; 
they are cheer and gay like the sky and the face 
of nature aronnd them, which everywhere invites to 
enjoyment. Such a nation seems created to occupy 
high station; butif their happier qualities have been 
repressed or ill-directed, and what was virtue in the 
fathers has become vico in the children; an irre- 
sistible inclination to idleness and pleasure is pre- 
valent among all classes, and to this is often joined an 
unbounded jealousy and vindictive temper, prompt 
to seek satisfaction even at the dagger’s point, ‘The 
pomp and ceremony of the Roman, church seem al 
‘most ni to a people who feel only through 
the medium of their eyes, and who are rarely devout 
but when surrounded by glare and magnificence. 
‘The spirit of military idleness which the laws of 
Romulus rendered sacred, is still maintained in its 
fallest extent, though under another form, and the 
diversions of the people continue to be necessities for 
which the State must provide. ‘Bread and sports’ 
is still the watchword of the Romans. From the 

called mora, and the exercise of quoits and 
Hoot-ball, both favourite. diversions the an- 








cient Romans, to horse-racing, and wading through | serving 


the inundated Piazza-Navona in the dog-days—from 
the festivities of the vintage to the Saturnalian car- 
niyal—from the fire-works of the castle of St.. 





to the illuminated cupola of St. Peter's is 
pleasure and amusement. ‘The oJ is the favourite 
recreation of the well-educated of the Italians, 


and particularly of the Romans. It is the policy of 
all despotisms, to encourage the enervating arts, and 
to turn, if possible, the energies of youth into the 
voluptuous paths and mazes of elegant sensuality. 
“Motus docere gaudet Fonicos,’ and music has effect~ 
ually done for Italy what tobacco did for the Turks. 
Ever since the introduction of operas here, and chi- 
buks there, all energy has departed from the children 
of Dante, as well as from the followers of the pro- 
a ar bee telncl by te, pescefal pips end 
seabbard, to be replaced by fal pipe, 
the war-ery of the Viscontis, the ene ‘Dan- 
dola, and old Doria, has been superseded by the 
modern modulations of Signor Squallini, late from 
the Seala or the Pergola. Tee een 
young nobles of this once valorous land, totally ab- 
it, in the frivolities of the gamat.” 
in. conversazioni, and in the 
coffee-houses the public journals are read with the 


Religion, oe The Catholic church 
igi Ror jolie is 
established fs in ita greatest, splendour. At the 
‘ical establishment stand 


pope and the college of cardinals. The cardinal 
‘vicarius who is at the same time bishop of Rome, and 
the cardinal penitentiarus who issues all dispensations 
and absolations, are both im officers. Be- 


stretch | sides the college of cardinals, there are 6 archbishops 


and not less than 72 bishoprics! Innumerable con- 
vents—of which the greater part had been abolished 
during the French domination—have been re-estab- 
i ‘The training of the future priest is begun 
early enough. “ Persons intertded for the priest- 
hood,” says Mr. Vicary, “ are dedicated to its service 
from childhood; their habits are thus early formed, 
and, by a long and rigorous education they acquire 
the ‘power of parting with every consideration, and 
place their pleasures and their hopes in the pro- 
fession to which they look forward. ‘The innocent 
‘recreations, intended by nature as an exercise where- 
by body and mind receive equal accessions of 
strength, are pastimes of the world, and must not be 
shared hy the embryo priest. From the earliest 
years, also, they are equipped in complete eeclesias- 
ical dress, they are parish priests in minia- 
ture, with’ the black flowing ‘robe, the slouched hat, 
and’ shoes adorned with white buckles. You meet 
them of various sizes, from the boy ‘just breeched’ 
to the youth entering his twentieth’ year. It is 
wonderful how these children have acquired, even in 
their features and gait, the gravity of their order, 
‘As they pass you in the strada or piazza, from the ait 
of dignity they assume and the look of uence 
they beat, you can searely refrain from believing 
that they have not just concluded some service, or 
are hastening to their clerical duties.” | ‘The dif- 
ferent religious orders are immensely, rich.—The 
number of universities, of which there were 10 for- 
merly, has been reduced to 8 which exist at Rome, 
Bologna, and Perugia, ‘There are several learned 
societies and academies, and a considerable number 
of public libraries. Printing-offices are numerous; 
that of the Propaganda has done much to advance 
the knowledge of Oriental lan It has ever 
been a lamentable custom wit ‘papal govern- 
ment to grant an employment rather with a view of 

ing the individual employed than of having the 
duties of the office satisfactorily performed, and al- 
though the Vatican was once excepted from this rule, 


it appears to be no longer a department sacred to 
literary distinction, if we may judge by the appoint- 
ment of an obscure abate to the post so honourably 
occupied in the last cont. by Garampi, Giovenazzi, 
Gaetano Marini, and Assemanni, and in our own 
times by the astounding linguist Mezzofanti, recently 

‘and the Iearned Cardinal Mai, the chief 





wards the Pinzza-di-Spagna. In the construction, 
‘Accommodation has been consulted rather than or- 
hament. Here there are professors of almost all 


the | languages in which young men are instructed for the 
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ministry, and sent upon foreign missions. ‘The 
wealth of this college is unbounded; and it isall ex- 
pended for the purpose of increasing the confines of 
the church. A cardinal reds in the oe and is 
prefect or president, with a long stri officers 
‘under him. PiThe scholars vary ee 200 to 400, and 
are of all nations. [have seen Jews of Asia Minor, 
Africans, and even a Chinese, in the academical 
‘ress,—a long gown with a red border. I attended 
rehearsal, which takes place upon every Epiphany, 
in the theatre. ‘The youths had each a written sub- 
ject, which they in their turn read aloud to the an- 
dience. ‘The number of languages, to which some 
dialects were, however, added, was 49. Arabic, Per- 
sian, Chinese, Hebrew, Irish, were among the num- 
ber. ‘They acquitted themselves weli, and showed 
how perfect is that system of education which is pur- 
sued in the establishment. When they are com- 
plete masters of the language, aud have received 
orders, they proceed upon their mission; and, as 
they ate generally accomplished men, they are no 
doubt successful. ‘This college has ever been a fav- 
ourite of the popes, and the great engine of conver- 
sion. It was established for the very purpose of 
supplying a superior class of ministers, not so much 
‘to combat the positions of the reformers, as to coun- 
terbalance the inroads they have made upon the 
church, by fresh accessions in other lands. Hence, 
India id the Pacific are supplied from this source; 
and from their knowledge of the tongues of the peo 
ple to whom they are sent, joined also toan acquaint- 
ance with their character, we cannot be surprised if 
they are favourably received, and that the cause they 
have in hand progresses. I am surprised that we 
have not taken a leaf from their book, and estab- 
lished a similar institution, and for a similar purpose.” 
‘Thus far Mr. Vicary: but there is force in the re- 
mark of one of his reviewers, that “ecclesiastics 
trained from infancy as above described cannot fail 
to be deficient im the necessary robustness and ver- 
satility of character. Among civilised and edacated 
nations the modern eléves of the Propaganda may 
do to keep within the pale of their church those who 
have been brought up in it, but with the exception 
of some bookish dreamers, and effeminate minds 
craving excitement, they have little chance with the 
pupils of any alien sect. Not thus were the mission- 
aries trained who carried the Roman Catholic faith 














into Ethiopia, China, and the isles of ocean, before { poral 
the Protestant churches had been awakened to the | 9m; they 
‘The Xaviers, and | diterent departenen 





duty of ‘teaching all nation: 
other devoted teachers of were men be- 
fore they were priests—and they were all the better 
priests in consequence.” Within these few years 
evening schools have been established for tlie in- 
struction of the working classes of Rome. ‘The 
founders of the system were two citizens, Mi 

Gigli, an advocate, and Giacomo Casoglio, a poor 
wood-engraver. The instruction given in these 
schools consists in reading; writing, arithmetic, and 
religious teaching; to each school an o1 is at- 
tached. in which the scholars collect on holydays for’ 








‘religious service, and for games of exereise and diver- | * 


sion. ‘There are in Rome elementary schools besid 
in which children are tanght reading and writing, 





leaving them to follow religions duties in their par- | by the 


ishes; but the children are scarcely able to handle 
the instruments of any occupation Whatever before 
they leave the school, thas leaving their moral and 
intellectual education quite impertect. Signor Mor- 
ichini, in the preface to the regulations for the even- 
ing schools for artisans, states that there exist in 
Rome 55 of these schools for children: two pious 
schools, one of which directed by the fathers of the 
taith; 8 Christian schools and several purish schools, 





in all, 64. Supposing each to receive 60 individ 
Sea ae cna frequenting schools in ‘tom 
would be 3,600. In 1839 a subscription was opened 
to found 4 schools for artisans, upon the system of 
Gigli and Casoglio. In 1842 Duke Casar 
Cesarini founded himself a new evening school, con- 
tiguous to his palace, so that, adding to it the schools 
of Gigli and Casoglio, which contained 335 pupils, 
Rome bad 8 evening schools, receiving 1,002 yonng 
workmen. ‘The directors and masters serve gratui- 
tously. ‘The expenses for 6 of these schools, with 
three oratories, amounted to 1,118 crowns, from 
whieh, deducting 114 for the charges of the oratories, 
it results that each of the schools costs about 167 








Government] ‘The government of the Papal states is an elec. 
tive monarchy, The pope, who has the legislative and exceutive 


the other of tnose who had been raised into conseyuence —{ 
Tekno apatapoerote are generally elected 
in advanced life, partisans survive them for along time, and 
U7 aaatwtich beuge tse mee roan pomoasss fae 
i pte more ret pons of ony 
A third interest in conclaves—and often the most a 
foreign spresenit 





were iv ! 
made on the principle of the balance of power—and Frateh 
and Portugal, have always claimed and exercised the power 
interposing with an absolute veto against any individual nom 
ination. Tt is enough to exclade any candidate, thatthe represen 
tative of any of these powers shall announce J mio Re non puole 
Austria substantially enjoys the same right, though It is not 
formally recognised. Since the time of Adrian VE, who wat 
obtraded by Charles V., all the popes have been Teailans Tho 
cardinals are resolute tot to give themselves a foreign masters 
and the states that must otherwise contend for the preferenot, ; 
‘are generally content with the compromise. only other ( 
ncple eeems t0 be that the choice aba fll om oe 
‘with talent enough to save the office from dexradal 
but not of that commanding genias which would defy control of 
in aasctance. “Conatitutonally the pope i very abla 
sovereen; bat In practic, he is generally only the had of 28 
oligarchy. elected, the successor of St. Peter reigns and 
‘governs: bot it must be admitted, that if his power be 
i there does not exist any goveriment surrounded ‘ 
th 


a 
with more controlling power. In fact, the sacred college, whe- 
ther met in 4 
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tice, innee, war, ana, lastly, commerce. agricultare, maywlac- 
tures, fine arts, and public works. This division, however, is de> 
lared not to be definitive, the number of tainisters being jsble 
to beincreased or diminished by his holiness according to circa. 
stances. Besides the titular ministers, his holiness may geant 
the title of minister of state, without special fanctions, to. aly 
person he may think deserving of the distinction, ‘in 
ter has a deputy to represent him In the ma ‘is do- 
partment. ‘The relations of the Holy see with the other Poiwsra 
fare always and exclusively confided to a cardinal of 
state, who is the organ of the #0 for the ion of 


“legislative acta, and to whom also all matters relating to 
treaties, 4 


of pontifical subjects, passports, nat 
tion, and legalization of foreign docaments. ‘The’ S ministers 
form a council-of-ministers, to which their 


the governors of provinces, the provincial 
fiesta and the eomoripof te pre "The mllstr o ase 
‘and the censor 
fut Jowce conus the trbunals of the state Judzenadvosucn 
attorneys, and chancellors; he graits pardons and commatations 
‘of sentences in the name of his holiness, and rezulates the discl- 
line of the Judicial order. ‘The tribanals of ecclesiastical Jaris- 
however, depend from the cardinal secretary-of: 
Miia the mink, coat hease, pub Seb, say td seers 
ie mint, eas stam 
duties, ‘eid lovteriea? the revenue free alse tndet 


is orders, ‘The minister of comineree. agriculture, manufactures, 
fing arts, and public works has control over chambers and insti- 
tutions of commerce. the exchange. brokers, mereantile 
declarations of literary or manufuctural property, 
‘measiares, 


agricultural institutes, fairs and markets, 





the cardinal a 
te for "The erdinary ard 
members must be at 


nordinary 30 years of th. 
al abject, and in the exercise of tele cvl Teta. he extra. 
‘ordinary councillors have no habitual duties: they are only ealled 











a, Forti, Urbino-et-Pesaro, and Velletri. Third, 
‘the 13 legations of Ancona, Ascoli, Benevento, Ca- 
merino, Ciwita-Vecchia, Fermo, Frosino, Macerato, 
Orvieto, Perugia, Rieti, Spoleto, and Viterbo. ‘These 
rovinces are administered by a legate, assisted in 
the # legations by councillors taken from among the 
‘more inflacntial inhabitants. In these legations the 
legate is always to be selected from among the car- 
dinals, The maunicipalities of Rome and Bologna 
are administered under a special organization. 
Revenue.) The revenue of the Papal states is 
greatly diminished in comparison with those times 
when the pope received tithes from the whole Chris- 
tian world. Balbi supposes it may amount to 
£1.287,000; but there is a consid deficit, the 
expense always exceeding the revenue: and the 
debts are supposed to amount to nearly £25,000,000. 
A statement of the revenues and expenditure of the 
tifical government was for the first time published 
in 1847. It appears by it that for the year 1846 the 
amount of the customs was £1,012,000, The total 
revenue amounted to £1.895.720. The actaal ex- 
penditure amounted to £2,000,000, leaving a deficit 
of about £110,000, The following is a general state~ 
ment of the receipt and expenditure of the pontifical 
states: 








TL Recurr. 

1, Predial imposts, landed 7, dee. . 3,280,000 er. 
2 Monopolies, customs, and taxes on consump- 
Siampeandregitie, °°. “osm 
: : 
hod 





TIL Stare Exresses. 


1. Sacred palaces, sncred college, ecclesiastical 
‘and diplomatic body abroad, 500.000 


ies. eee 
qo ers 
ites is 


jblic instruction, fine aris, and commerce, 110,000 
Charities, and acts of public beneficerce, "280,000 
, Public works, eleaning & Mlaminating Rome, 580,000 


« 

7. 

& Troops of the line and carabineers, "1,900,000 

5. Other military charges health and marin, 200,000 

10. Pablic festivals, and extra expenses, . 44,000 

UL Rewervefond,.  . 100,000 
‘Total, 2 7,984.00 


* Military and Naval force. ‘The army consisted in 
1840 of 9,300 infantry, of which 6,000 were natives. 
and 8,300 Swiss; 640 dragoons, 160 mounted chas- 
seurs, 800 artillerymen, 1,700 800 arque- 
busiers, 1,200 customhouse and 80 men of 
the noble guard,—in all 14,600 men, not including a 
reserve of 6.000 men and 3,000 national guards for 
Rome and Bologna. The annual expense of keep- 
ing up this force was 1,756,029 Roman scudi, or 
about £380,000. ‘The States of the Church are di- 
vided into 3 military divisions, those of Rome, Bo- 
logna, and Ancona. There is no navy; there were 
formerly a few galleys, but they have been destroyed. 
Tt is in contemplation to ‘a few small vessel 
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at the head of the new-created republic as first consuls in that 
year, Long wars with the Etrurians and Latins mark the be- 
inning of this epoch; the people also maintained a perpetual 
struggle against the power of the ‘or Roman nobility, 
fand. at last obtained the appointment of tribanes to protect their 
Tights. Nevertheless, a series of perpetnal wars, during which 
in great necessities a dictator was placed for six months at the 
hhead of affairs, exhausted the resourees of the common. people, 
and reduced them to the sitoation of dependents upon their cre- 
itors the patricians. In 499 2. c. the laws of the Twelve Ta- 
‘bles, which partly confirmed ancient customary laws, and partly 
introduced a constitution borrowed from the Greeks, were pro- 
roulgated. ‘The decemvirs or frst m ‘were chosen only 
among the patricians, and were invested with dictatorial pow- 
‘ers, ‘The people at last, after many struggles, obtained politi 
eal equality with thele patrician brethren in 366 8. c., when it 
meus decreed thes one const shoul be sered. foe einong the 
patricians, and the other an arrangement. 
‘Which was afterwards extended to other offices. In 389 Rome, 
swith the exception of the capitol, was sacked by the Gauls 
under Brenus. After the defeat of the invaders by Camillus, 
the Homans appeared at the head of the Italian tribes.” A long 
Aruzgle with the Saointes, which lasted for $0 years at laxt 
terminated in favour of Rome, and rendered her the most pow. 
erful state in Italy. When the Romans sought to extend their 
dominions over Lower Italy, and attacked the Tarentines, they 
Ieeame involved for the first tine in a war with a king, 
‘Pyrrhus of Epiras, whom the Tarentines invited to 
‘Pyerhus was twice victorious, at Pandosia and at Ascalum: 
‘was defeated in 275 at Benevento. After the conquest of Ta- 
Fentum, the Romans next directed their views abrond, and to- 
‘wands Sicily. This brought on the first struggle with Cartage, 
Wife lasted 23 years, during which the Romans formed 9 navy 
‘and defeated tho Carthaginians at sea x. c. 260, From this 
iod the struggle between Rome and Carthage was a contest 
‘the oammand of the Mediterranean, Hamilcar tho Cartha- 
sginian general endeavoured to maintain possession of the east. 
fern point of Sicily; but the naval victory of the Romans in 241 
Aeroad Carthage to make peace, and to yield Sicily and the neigh- 
uring athall islands to her'rival In 237 the Romans took 
possession of Sardinia; and in 227 Carthage became boand by 
‘treaty not to extend her possessions in Spain beyond the Ebro, 
‘and not to attack Sazuntom which had formed an alliance with 

















Rome, During this period Cisaipine Gaul also became a Roman 
Brovines by conndest. In 218.2 second war broke out between 
me and Carthage, which Insted 17 yearx Hannibal, the 





general of the Carthaginians, conquered Saguntarn, crossed the 
Pyrenees, marehed through’ Gaul, and, scaling the Alps, de- 
seended upon the N of Italy, and woo the battle of Cann; 
Dut whilst his army rested at Capus, the Romans collected thelr 
forces; arid afer several desperate struggles the Carthaginians 
‘were compelled to evacuate Italy. In 201 Hannibal lost the 
Dattle of Zama in Africa, and Carthage was forced upon a ha 
rulliating: peace tiy which’ she Jost all her possessions in. Spain, 
‘The Romans nlso conquered part of Asia; but in becoming: ac- 
juainted with the wealth and manners of the East, they laid 
 fonndation of that national luxury which finally’ consumed 
the vitals of the state. By the conquest of Corinth, m 146, 
the whole of Greece became a Roman province, and in the same 
‘Year the ancient and powerful republic of Carthage was ancihi- 
Inted after the defeat of ts last army, the city itself laid in ashes, 
| and the whole state annexed to the Roman empire. ‘The thirst 
for eougest had now become unappeasable ‘at Rome, while in- 
temal contentions agitated the republic, and ber leading generals 
struggled for the supreme power. Sylla was created perpetual 
dictator, which office he voluntarily resigned in x. c. 79; Pompey 

having completed the: f Spal of Syrin ad other 
brilliant triumph at Rome in 61. 








conquest 
of Aa was honoured wih a 
“msar,—whose deep-lald plang were not then anticipated by an 
‘ne;-teturned from Eastin inthe year 60, and allied Minselé 
0 Pompey and Crassus, persuading them that thelr common 
Interest demanded this coalition. "Cesar having been named 
{ proconsal of Gallia, completed the entire subjection of the Gauls, 
and crossed over to Britain, a part of which he overran. In the 
‘meanwhile civil dissensions distracted the state, and led to those 
events in which Casar and Pompey played’ a leading part 
After many struggles the fate of the latter was decided in the 
battle of Pharsalia, m0. 48, and Cresar was named dictator for 
ten years, with the title of Imperator. A strong party, however, 
headed by Brutas and Cassius, opposed his power: and 
he ll the ban of congpenos in he anal howe. Another 
triumvirate was now formed against the republican ‘Oc- 
tavianuy, Crsara adopted son Antony; ard Lepidoe aed & neo 
civil war arose. Brutas, Cassius, and the republicans, were de- 
feated by Octavianus and Antony at Philippi; and the two victors 
afterwards contended betveen themselves for the dominion of the 
‘World, when Octavianus defeated Antony and his ally 
fn the batile of Actium, and made himself master of the 
Ostavianus accepted the title of Augustus, declining that of dic- 
ator; he left all the forms of the republic nominally 
‘but tnited all the real power of the state in his own person. Au 
‘gustus died 4.D. 14, and was succecsled by his step-son Tiberius, 
‘Who was.at last strangled in his bed by his own favourites, in 
4-D. 37, Hissuecessor Caligula, too, was assassinatedin4L. He 
‘was succeeded by Claudins, a weak old man, whose adopted son 
‘and successor, Nero, surpassed in tyranny and cruelty all his pre- 
decessors, He fell by the hands of one of his freed slaves, in 63. 











Inthe two years no fewer than four emperors as 
‘sumed the sapreme power; viz.. Galba in Jantinry 68, Otho in 
January 69, and Vitellins in April 69; and Vespasian, wha, 
fl from 69 to 79, and under whom tranquillity was ed 
fn the empire. Vespasian was succeeded by his son Titos, whose 
short reign from 79 to 81 was marked by justice, benevolence, 
‘and mildness. Under his brother Domitian, who succeeded him, 
‘all the despotism of Tiberius and Nero seemed to awake anew, 
He was strangled, and Nerva succeeded him, and reigned till 98 
‘Trajan, one of the noblest princes who ever adorned a throne, 
from 960117. Successful in war, he united Dacia, Mole 
Gavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania to the empire, and also made 
‘Armenia a Rowan d ie¥- His successor Hadrian, who 
reigned feom 117 to 138, improved the internal institutions of 
country ; bat the most happy times of Rome were under the reign 
of his two successors, Titus Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius 
‘Antoninus, which epoch lasted 42 years. Fromm the close of this 
‘we date the decay of the Homan empire. Marcus Aure- 
's son, Commodas, proved himself a monster in cruelty. His 
successor Pertinax was an excellent man, bat reigned too short a 
time to carry into effect his plans for the improvement of the em- 
pire. After his reign the imperial dignity was sold by the: 
fund bought by Dine dalianos, who was superseded Dy Sept 
mins Severas, who reigned from 193 to 211, and restored some- 
thing like order to the empire. His son, Caracalla, proved ano- 
ther Nero, Heliogabalus reigned from 216 to 223, His succes 
sor, Alexander Severus, who reigved from 223 to 296, wat 
‘model of virtue in a degenerate age. Under Maximinas, wl 
reigned from 236 to 238, the military despotism which ad’ been 
fostered in the state reached ite greatest height. From the death 
of this the empire gradually declined; Declus was de- 
feated and slain by the Goths in 251, and Valerian defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Persians in 201; but in 272 Aurelian de- 
feated the empress Zenobia and carried her captive to Rome, 
‘Constantine, who succeeded to the diadem of the Roman empire 
in 323, embraced the Christian religion, Under him the whole 
constitution of the state was changed, and the seat of empire 
transferred to Constantinople. Dissensions, however, again b1ok@ 
ut, and the empire was several tines divided and reunited, unt, 
after the death of ‘Theodosias, it was divided between. his two 
‘sons, Arcadins and Honorius, of whom the latter received the 
‘western empire in 395. An epoch of exterior wars anil internal 
Aisputes followed. In the reign of Maximus, Genserio plundered 
Rome in 455. Nine insignificant emperors succeeded Maximus 
till the entire dissolution of the empire under Romulus Avgustuc 
Jas in 476, when Onloacer, the chief of the Herull, made himself 
master of Home, and assumed the tte of King of Italy. Ho was 
conquered by ‘Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, of whom Wo 
hae spoken in our general blstorial introduction to Tialy 
Modern history) “When Narses, the general of Justinian, had 
‘Sonquered the Goths and their allies in 852 the central part of 
Tealy was treated like a conquered province of the Eastern em- 
pits, and governed by an officer who had the tie of ezarch and 
eld his court at Ravenna. Aistolph, king of the Langobards, 























csnquered: Havernn and the whole of the exarehates but waa 
forced by Pepin in 755 to relinquish it to Stephen, Bienen ot ante 
This donation was renewed by Charlemagne in 774, ve pol 

of the popes in favouring the Normans in Lower Italy pt 

‘them the protection ‘of these ‘warriors, Under Gr VIL, fa 
1075, the power of the popes reached its greatest height, The 
crusades in 1096 favoured the policy of the Roman see, of which 
the power was also increased by inberiting the territory of the 
coumtess Maida of Tuscany. ‘To oppose the house of Hoben- 
‘Statifon in Ttaly, the pope ealled the house of Anjou to the throne 
of Naples in 1265, "Toternal convulsions, excited by the boandless 
‘ambition of the popes and thelr vicious lives, forced them to 
transfer their court from Rome to Avignon, where it rem 
from 1360 to 1978 Avignon had been bought by Clement VI. 
from Joann, queen of Naples-and eountest of Provence. 'TH6 
popes while at Avignon being wholly under the influence of the 
kings of France, were scarcely recognised by the Romans and 
Germans; but in 1378 the papal see was again re-established in 
Rome. ‘ie greatest pope of te Tour cent was Lc Xe Wo as 
lected in 1515. Julins 1L acquired Bologes in 1513, and Ancona 
ints.” Havent was token oa the Veneliana’ Ferre Ib 


administration retarded 
opedom; but the prodigality and follies 
‘duced new evils and fresh civil dissensions, Clement 
‘and liberal man, in 1773 abolished the order of the Jesuits, in 17 





nce and power of the priests in the Austrian dominions. ‘the 
Bologns, 
in Kone 
as 

y of 

aay of 
Ey the concuniat mate with ‘Basnspate in 3061, the pope Ee 
lost part of his worldly power. ‘ew disputes with Brice 
rosy in consequence of which Ancona. Urbino, Sfacerat an 


Bi 


‘Cameérino, were incorporated with the kinzdoin of Italy; 
1809 the whole papal dominions were seized and partly 








fincorper 
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ims 
‘only 3,000,000. He then dismissed the mercenary troops, and 
‘organized ® national guard. His next measure was to appoint 
permanent mixed couneil of civilians as well as ecclesiastics: all 
men of al sentiments. He abolished 


for support 
‘powers of Europe, Austria and Naples giadi 
pou Rome; while France hastened 40 an 
‘ence on Roman alfairs 
Civita-Veechia, whence ‘Oud iy marched upon 
‘and took possession of Rome. ‘The results of this complication 
of affairs are thas summed up in a message of the French presl- 
‘dent: Onr arms bave overthrown at Rome that turbaleat 


‘say that our army, yet 

Tome, is equall ica induence, 3 
fended Sie lantstce bi enangy toe ade es 
discipline and its administration.” 4 

PAPALLACTA, avillage of Ecuador, at the base 
of the E flank of the Andes, on the Coco, 60 m. 
ESE of Quito. It formerly possessed a considerable 
trade with the surrounding country. 

PAPALOAPAN. See ALVARADO. 

PAPANDAJANG, a volcano in the W part of 
the island of Java, and prov. of Sukapura, 102 m. 
SE of Batavia. ‘This voleano was previous to the 
eruption in 1772 one of the loftiest in the island. 
‘On that occasion it was considerably reduced in alt., 
and buri 
the inhabitants of t 

PAPANODIZIA. See Puixxzros. 

PAPANTLA, a village of Mexico, in the state 
and 135 m, NW of Vera-Cruz, in a fine plain, wat- 
ered by the Nautla. ‘The adjacent woods abound 
with vanilla. About 6 m. from the village are some 
curious Aztec ruins. 

PAPAS, a lake of New Grenada, at the SW ex- 
tremity of the dep. of Cundinamarca, and in the prov. 
of Neiva, 36 m. SSE of Popayan. It is about 9m. in 
length, and 3 m. in breadth at its widest part. ‘The 
Magdalena issues from its E side. 

PAPASQUIARO, a town of Mexico, in the state 
and 330 m. S of Chihuahua and 75 m. WNW of 
Durango. Pop. about 5,000. 

PAPA-STOUR, one of the Shetland islands, form- 
ing the principal part of the p. of Walls. It lies on the 
§ side of the entrance of St. Magnus bay, about 2 
m. from Sandness. It is 2} m. in length from SE to 
NW, and 1} m.in breadth. Its soil is comparatively 
fertile. The pop. in 1841 was 382; in 185], 359. 

PAPA-STRONSAY, one of the Orkney islands, 
divided from the NE side of Stronsay by a channel 
from 2 to 4 furl. broad. It is about 3 m. in circuit. 
Pop. in 1841 and in 1851, 28. 

PAPA-WESTRAY, one of the Orkney islands, 
28'm. N of Kirkwall. " It is 34 m. in length from N 
to S,and 1 m.in breadth. Pop. in 1841, 340; in 


Ee 871. 








PAPAZLI, a town of Turkey in Euroy 
lia and sanj. of Sophia, 15 m. ENE of Philoppopoli, 
near the r: bank of the Marita, between two brane 
es of the Lark. 

PAPENBERG. Seo Taxapoxovsnta. 

PAPENBURG, a town of Hanover, in the gov. of 
Osnabruck, circle and 30m. NNE of Meppen, and 27 
m. SSE of Embden, in a marshy locality, on several 
canals, the principal of which joins the Ems on the 
x, bank, at the Drostersyhl. Pop, 3,620. It has two 
Catholic churches and three schools, and. possesses 
extensive building-docks, manufactories of sail-cloth 
and cordage, several saw-mills, distilleries of brandy, 


in Rume- 


posts | and lime-kilns. 


PAPENDRECHT, a town of Holland, in the 


in| prov. of S. Holland, arrond, and 12 m. W of Gorenm, 


cant. and 5m, WNW of Sliedrecht, on the ¥. bank 
of the Merwede, a branch of the Meuse. Pop. 1,000. 
PAPERVILLE, a village of Sullivan co, in the 
state of Tennessee, U, 8., 309 m. E of Nashville, on 
a branch of Holston riv 
PAPEY, a small isltnd of the Atlantic, near the 
B coast of elma in N lat GA" 12, and W loog, 


PAPHOS. See Barra. 

PAPIMUAGEE, a lake of Lower Canada, 165 m. 
NE of lake St. John. ‘The Belsiamitis issues from 
its SE extremity. and flows into the N side of the 
eetaary ofthe St, Lawrence, 

PAPINACHOIS, a river of Lower Canada, which 
flows SSW, and after a course of about 60 m,, joins 
the Saguenay on the I. bank. It gives name to a 
tbe of Indians who inbabit she NEE part of Lower 


a. 
PAPMEZO, a village of Hungary, in the circle 
beyond the Theiss and comitat of Bihar, 10 m, 
NNW of Belényes, on the r. bank of the Hollada, 

PAPO, a mountain of Upper Guinea, on the Gold 
coast, in the kingdom of Assin, near the 1. bank of 
the Birrim, 19 m. NE of Cape Corse. 

PAPOCZ, a town of Hungary, in the circle be- 

‘ond the Danube and comitat of Kisenburg, on the 
Raab, 28 m. NE of Steinamanger, and 12m. W of 
Marezalto. Poy 
in poultry. 
environs. 

PAPOUL 
France, in the dep. of the Aude, cant. and 5 
Castelnandary, on the Limbe. Pop. 1,896. 
was originally an abbey, the foundation of which 
attributed to Charlemagne; and of which it still 
‘possesses some remains, 

PAPOUS. See New Gurema. 

PAPOZZE, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the prov. of Polesina, district and 6 m. SSW of 
‘Adria, and 15 m. ESE of Rovigo, on, the 1, bank of 
the Po. Pop. 2,283. It has a considerable trade 
in bread, grain, and cattle. 

PAPPENHEIM, a town of Bavaria, the cap. of 
a seignory of the same name, in the circle of Middle 
Franconia, on the r. bank of the Altmibl, 32 m. SE 
of Anspach. Pop. 2,100. It has two castles, two 
Lutheran churches, a school and an hospital. Tape 
is its chief article of manufacture. The counts of 

itary marshals of the German empire. 

PAPRA, or Parana, a town of Burmah, on the 
N coast of the island of Junkceylon. A narrow 
strait by which the island is separated from the main- 
Jand bears the same name. exe, 

PAPROLZAN, 2 village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Silesia, and 66 m.SE of Oppeln, circle 
and 7 m. NNE of Plesse, in a marsby locality. Pop, 
289. It has extensive iron-works. 

PAPSO-DERVEL, a town of Turkey in Euro} 


in Rumelia, in the sanj. and 28 m. SSE ears) 








760. It has a considerable trade 
‘obacco is extensively reared in the 


Gor a commune and town of 
Eof 
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PAPUA. See New Gurxea. 
PAPUDO, a port of Chili, in the district and 30 
m. NW of Quilota, and 39 m. N of Valparaiso, on 
the North Pacific, in N lat. 32° $1’ 15’ 


y”, and W long. 
TM APWORTH-SAINT-AGNES, a parish part 
2 : a paris! ly 

‘fn NW of 

‘Area 1,200 acres. Pop. in 1831, 106; in 





in Cambridgeshire, partly in Hunts, 
Caxton, 
1851, 151. 
-APWORTH-SAINT-EVERARD, a parish ad- 
ing the above. Area 1,091 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
107; in 1851, 126. 

PAQUET BAY, « bay of the NE coast of New- 
foundland, between capes Partridge and St. John. 
‘This is the most easterly point to which liberty of 
fishing is permitted to French vessels 

PARA, or Graw Pana, the and most 
northerly of the provinces of Brasil extending be- 
tween the parallels of 4° 30°N und 9° 40’ S, and 
between 45° 10° and 72° 40° W long.; and bounded 
on the N by Venezuela, from which it 
tent separated by the Serras Tunahy and Pacaraina, 
and by English, Duteh, and French Guayana, the 
boundary lines of which are marked by the Serra- 
‘Tumucumac and the Oyapok river; on the E by the 
‘Atlantic, the Turyassu towards the prov. of Maran 
ham, and the Uruguay towards that of Goyaz; on 
the § by the proy. of Mato-Grosso; and on the W 
by Peru, from which it is separated for some dis- 
tanee by the Javary, and by Ecuador. Tt has an 
area of about 950,000 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 290,000, 
‘of whom 100,000 were Indians. With the exception 
‘of part of its N frontier, in which there are some 
mountains, its surface is generally flat. It is watered 
by the Amazon, by which it is intersected from W to 
H and by its ‘pizantic.afluonts, the principal of 
which are the Javary, the Jutay, the Jurna, Teffé, 
Coary, Pras, Madeira, Tapajos, and Xingu, on the 
\d on the L., the Yapura, the Rio Negro and its 
ributary, the Rio Branco, the Yatuna, the Paru, 
and the Ananrapara. These great rivers constitute 
a vast system of water-communication, offering fa- 
cilities for the inland navigation of this large terri 
tory unequalled perhaps in the world. ‘The main 
stream of the Amazon, 180 m. wide at its entrance, 
is navigable for large vessels more than 2,000 m. On 
the E it is watered by the Tocantins, the embon- 
chare of which is separated from that of the Amazon 
by the island of Marajo, Several other islands stud 
the coast, the general character of which is low and 
marshy.—The climate is warm at all seasons of the 
year; but the heat is tempered by the morning and 
evening breezes which blow alternately from the 
land and the sea. ‘The surface is to a great extent 
covered with trees of the most magnificent dimen- 
sions, and a variety of productions little known in 
the other provinces of the empire prove the soil to 
be of the richest description. Rice, manioc, millet, 
legumes, sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, numerous 
varieties of fruit, some of them unknown in Europe, 
are here extensively cultivated. ‘The cocoa-tree and 
the pechurim, the fruit of the latter of which is valued 
as forming a good substitute for the nutmeg, are also 
common. The fig and vine thrive in a few localities. 
"The forests afford excellent timber, tan and dye- 
woods, oils, gams, and medicinal plants——Domestie 
and wild animals, and birds of the species common 
to other parts of Brazil, are here to be met with in 
great numbers. The rivers and sea-coast abound 
with fish. Of the latter, one of the most remarkable 
is a large species locally named the Peize- Boy, which 
yields considerable quantities of oil, and the flesh of 
which bears a close resemblance to veal. ‘Turtles of 
enormons size are common; and a silk-worm, the 
cocoons of which are three times the size of those of 














the ordinary species, and of a fine yellow colour, 
occurs here on the orange trees.—The mineral pro- 
duetions of the prov. consist chiefly in silver, emer- 
alds, crystal, granite, ochre, often approaching in 
colour to the finest vermillion, and white clay. 
In 1839 the total value of the imports of the prov. 
amounted to 1,559,838,000 rei 89,834. Ths 
‘exports at the same period, consisting chiefly of rice, 
dye-woods, timber, eacao, drugs, spices, and caout- 
chouc, were estimated at 1,236,887,000 reis. ‘The 
bounties of Nature are unfortunately neutralised 
here by absurd fiscal and prohibitive duties, and the 
gov. of the prov. does not at present pay its ex- 
penses. The general revenue for 1844 was only 
£14,791, while the expenses amounted to £23,958,— 
‘The prov. returns 1 senator aud 3 deputies to the 
Brazilian congress. Its provincial assembly consists 
of 28 members-—This province comprises—Is, the 
districts or comarcas of Para proper, viz: Xingu+ 
tania, Tapajonia, and Mundracama; 2d, the Soli- 
moes territory, comprising the districts of Purus, 
Coary, Teffe, Jurua, Intay, and Javari; and, 84, 
Brazilian Guayana.—The chief town, named also 
Para, Para-de-Belém, Belém, or Santa-Maria-de- 
Belem, is situated in a fine plain, at the confluence 
of a river of the same name, with the estuary of the 
Tocantins—here also called the Para—at the Conflu- 
ence of the Guama, in a plain, 1,650 m. NNW of 
Rio-de-Janeiro, and 75 m. from the shore of the 
Atlantic, in $ lat. 1° 28’, W long. 48° 22’. Pop. in 
1840, 10,000. ‘The streets are straight, and the chief 
ones paved. The honses, which are chiefly built of 
stone, are substantial and elegant. 'The principal 
buildings are the cathedral, the episcopal palace, and 
seminary formerly a Jesuit's college, and the gover- 
nor’s palace. It contains, besides numerous churches 
and chapels, several convents, a college, a normal 
school, an hospital, an arsenal, and a printing estab- 
lishment; and possesses a botanic garden and seve- 
ral squares. ‘The tide rises 11 ft. in the harbour, 
and affords depth for vessels of the largest size. Its 
trade, which is considerable, consists chiefly in rice, 
cacao, cotton, coffee, cloves, tapioca, chestnuts, caout- 
choue, sarsaparilla, and isinglass. 

PARA, a river of Russia, which rises 42 m. SE 
of Sapojok, in the gov. of Tambov; flows NW: and 
joins the Oka on the r. bank, at Chilovo, after a 
course of 90 m. 

PARA (Rio). See Aaazox. 

PARABIAGO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the delegation and 15 m. WNW of Milan, district 
and 7m. SSW of Saronno, on the r. bank of the 
Olona, Pop. 2,120. Tt has manufactories of silk. 

PARABITA, a village of Naples, in the prov. of 
the Terra-d’Otranto, district and 12 m. E of Galli- 
poli, and 24m. $ of Lecce. Pop.1,700. It has two 
convents. 

PARACALE, a village and port of Luzoo, on the 
NE coast, 135 m. ESE of Manilla. 

PARACATU, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
‘Minas-Geraes, and comarea of Sabara. It descends 
under the name of the Rio-Eseuro from the Serra- 
de-Tiririca, a little to the W of Paracatu-do-Prin- 

ipe; runs in a generally E direction; and throws 
itself into the Sao-Francisco, on the 1. bank. 
also Samara. , 

PARACATU-DO-PRINCIPE, a town of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Minas-Geracs, and comarca of Sa- 
bara, 300 m. NNW of Villa-Rica, in an elevated and 
salubrious situation, on a river of the same name. 
Pop. 1,000, The streets are straight and well- 
paved; and it contains 2 handsome fountains. a pa- 
rish church, 3 chapels, and a Latin school, {he 

















houses are built of wood and earth, In the environs 
are mines of gold and diamonds. ieee 
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PARACELS, an assemblage of islands and rocks 
in the China sea, extending between 15° 46’ and 17° 
8’ N lat., and between 111° 10’ and 112° 44’ E long., 
150 m, SE of Hainau, and at about an equal dis- 


tance from the E coast of Cochin-China. They form | a 


several groups, the principal of which are those of 
Discovery, Amphitrite, and Voadore. ‘This archi- 
pelago is. politically considered a dependency of the 
Annam empire. It abounds with turtle and fish, 
and some of the larger islands are covered with wood, 
It is resorted to for fishing by the Cochin-Chinese. 

PARACLET (Lx), a hamlet of France, in the 
dep. of the Aube, cant. and 3 m. ESE of Nogent- 
sur-Seine, and commune of Saint Aubin, on the 
Ardusson. Pop. 15, Tt has an extensive mannfac- 
tory of files and of steel. It contains the ruins of 
the monastery fonnded by Abelard in the 12th cent., 
and of which Heloise was abbess for 32 years. 

PARACLIETA, a village of Sevier co., in the 
state of Arkansas, U. S., 142 m. SW by W of Little 
Rock, on the N side of Little river, a 


river. 
PARACOMBE, a parish of Devon, 11 m. NE by 
N of Barnstaple. “Area 4,363 scien: Leos: ‘in 1830, 
409; in 1851, 460. : 

PARACORIO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Calabria-Ultra, district and 12 m. SE of Palmi, 
cant. and 3 m. ESE of Sinopoli-Superiore, plea- 
santiy situated on a bill.” Pop. 850. 

PARACUELLOS, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 42 m, SE of Cuenca, on the summit of a moun- 
tain. Pop. 640. It has a considerable trade in 
household linen of local manufacture. 

PARACUELOS, a town of Spsin, in the prov. 
and 18:m, NW of Gnadal ‘and 20 m. N of 
Alcala-de-Henares. Pop. 500. It has a Francisean 
convent. 

PARACULLOS-DE-XILOCA, a village of § 
in Aragon, in the prov. and 3 m. $ of Calatayud, on 
the 1. bank of the Kiloca, at the foot of a enleareous 
mountain, Pop.886. It has several thermal springs. 
Grpsam is quarried inthe environs. 

-ARAD, & village of Hungary in the comitat and 
26 m. NNW of Hevest, 16 m. W of Erlau, at the 
foot of the Matra mountains, and on an affiuent of 
the Tarna, It has mineral baths, and mines of gold 
and silver, 

PARADA-DO-BISPO, a town of Portugal, in 
the prov. of Beira, comarca and 6 m. ENE of Lam- 
ego, near the confuence of the Tavora and Douro. 

PARADAS, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. and 34 m. ESE of Seville, and 3 m. WSW 
of Marchena. It derives its name from the castle 
of Tas Parada, situated in ts centre, and belonging 
to the dukes of Arcos. ,Pop., chiefly agricul 
and pastoral, 4,820. Tt has an hospital. 

PARADE (La), @ commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Lot-et-Garonne, cant. and 3 m. 
WSW of Castelmoron, and 17 m. SE of Marmande, 
on a height, on the r. bank of the Lot. Pop. 1,243. 

PARADELLA, « town of Portugal, in the pro. 
of Beira, comarca and 33 m. N of and 1 
m. W of San-Jotio-da-Pasqucira. : 

PARADILLA, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 9m. W of Palencia. Pop. 90. 

P. ‘AS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
21 m. ESE of Zamora, and 27 m. NE of Salsmanca, 
on the L bank of the Guarenna.. Pop. 204. 

a village of Strasburg townshi 
coy falthe eave of Penneylvanta, U. 
52 m, W of Philadelphia. Pop. in 1840, 125—Also 








‘& township of York co., in the same state. Poy 
2,117.—Also a village of Cole co, in the state of Il- 
linois, 81m. of Springfield, near the head of Little 
‘Wabash river. 
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PARADISO, a village and port on the E coast of 

the island of Rhodes, 11 m. § of the town of Rhodes. 

PARADOX LAKE, a lake in Essex co., in the 

state of New York, U.S. Ibis 4 m. long, and from 
m. to 1m. broad. 

"ARAGOA. Sce Paraway. 
PARAGUA, a river of Guayana, which rises on 
the N flank of the Sierra-Pacaraina; rans N, and 
then W; and joins the Caroni, on the 1. bank, in N 
lat. 7° 5’, after a course of 250'm. 

PARAGUANA, a peninsular prov. of Venezuela, 
in the dep. of Salis, which stretches out into the 
Caribbean sea, to the NE of the gulf of Maracaybo. 
It is about 48 m. in length from SSW to NNE, and 
is intersected by the parallel of 12° N. An elevated 
mountain-ridge intersecting it longitudinally termi- 
nates in San-Roman. Its surface is chiefly 
‘occupied with pasture-grounds, 

PARAGUASSU, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Bahia, which descends from the E flank of the Serra- 
Almas, and, running E, flows into the bay of 
‘Todos-los-Santos, after a course of 280 m. Its prin 
cipal affluent is the Jacahipe, on the 1. 

PARAGUAY, an inland state of South America, 
lying between the parallels of 24° and 27° 30’ 5, 
about midway between the Atlantic and the Andes; 
and bounded on the N and E by Brazil, from which 
it is separated by the Xexuy, an affluent of the Pa- 
raguay, and the river Parana; on the SE, 8, and W 
by the provinces of the Argentine confederation, 
from which it is separated by the Parana and the 
Paraguay; and on the NW by Bolivia. ‘The coun- 
try has an area of about 74,000 sq. m.; Dav appears 
neyer to have been otherwise than very scantily peo- 
pled; from 800,000 to 400,000 being the utmost limit 
of its pop. Its figure is compact, and is nearly cit- 
cumscribed by the Parana and its tributary the Ya- 

Rio-Blanco. The 
‘Serra-Amambahy enters P. on the N from the Bra- 
zilian frontier, and sends off a branch towards the 
Paraguay, which terminates a little to the S of the 
city of Assumpeion; while another branch runs SSE, 
for some distance in a direction nearly parallel to 
the Parana, and then crosses that river, and runs on 
to join the mountains of Corrientes. ‘These two 
branches of the Serra-Amambahy enclose the basin 
of the Tebiquariguazu, an affluent of the Paraguay, 
and the largest river which has its rise within the 
frontiers of P. ‘The other streams which originate 
within the P. territory are the Haimbeguazu, the 
Ibiticuray, the Acaray, and the Monday, all afflu- 
ents of the Parana; and the Carimbuti, an afiluent 
of the Xexuy. ‘The larger frontier-rivers, when 
‘swollen daring the rainy season, overflow their banks, 
and inundate the adjacent country, often to the ex- 
tent of several hundred miles; and after the inunda- 
tions subside, these waters remain spread out into 
lakes of great superficial extent but of little depth, 
while large tracts which have been submerged are 
left dry, and present a soil of extreme fertility, en- 
riched as it annually is by the depositions of the river. 

Climate and tions.] ‘The elimate of P. is in 
general moist and tem} though in some parts 
it is cold, and white frosts are common in July and 
a All kinds of grain, beans, 
mel cucum! European ve 
carly grows. ‘There is 2 species of vine of which 

wine is made; magueys, eo and maize, 

the latter of which the Indiaus make their fa- 
vourite drink, are abundant; tobacco, and chinchona 
or Jesuit’s bark, sarsaparilla, rhubarb, jalap, sas 
guaiacum, dragon's blood, nox Yomica, vanilla, 
and cacao, are abundant. | Among. the larger trees 
are the timbabi, supplying a fine yellow gum whi 
formed into asds tad necklaces; the cedar, the 
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or pine, and the algarrobo or carob tree. which is 
here made to supply a species of bread. One of the 
most important vegetable prodnetions is matté, or 
Paraguay tea, a plant which rises about a foot and a 
half high, with slender branches, and leaves some- 
thing like those of senna. The gathering and pre- 

aring of this herb afford considerable employment. 
The operation consists in drying the leaves, which 
are scattered on shelves for the perpen over 4 fire, 
and are then put up into packages of from 7 to 8 ar- 
robas of 25 Ibs. each. There are two sorts of this 
leaf. The first, which is most esteemed, is that 
which is made of the tender part of the leaves; the 


other, or inferior sort, is made of the thick part. “T 
consumption of this article, not only in P.. but 
throughont the Argentine provinces, Pera, and Chili, 
is incredible. All drink two or three times in the 
conrae of the day, making an infusion of it like tea, 
with warm water and sugar. So indispensable is 
this species of Western tea that the mines would 
stand still if the owners were to neglect to supply 
the with it. Ithas been calculated that 
2,000,000 piastres worth of this herb is exported 
from P. every year. It is infused and made nearly 
in the same way as Chinese tea, excepting that the 
branches are used along with the leaves, and that it 
ig drank out of the vessel it is made in through « 
silver or glass pipe, and as soon as possible after in- 
fusion, {ts smell and colour are said to resemble 
and to be nearly as fine as that of the best Indian 
tens.—The pomegranate, peach, fig, lemon, and 
orange, flourish in B., as do the cocoa-nat and other 
palms, ‘The native fruits are very numerous. Among 
them are the jujube, the chanar, the yacani, the qua- 
ira from which candles are made for the churches, 
the quembe yielding a delicions pulp, the mammon 
growing on the trank of tree and resembling @ 
melon, the tatay having a fruit like the mulberry, 
the alaba, the ‘anguay whose pips of a rich violet 
colour and triangular shape are used by Indian 
women for necklaces, the tarumay resembling the 
live, the molle yielding a fragrant gum, the bacoba, 
banana, anana, and manioe. ‘The cotton tree grows 
to a great size. The most ferocious animal is the 
jngnar or tiger, which often commits great havoc 
amongst the cate. The puma or conga, called 
also the American lion, is a fierce animal, thon, 
not to be compared to the African lion; and 
black bear is here large and ferocions, destroying the 
cattle whenever they are exposed to his ravages. 
‘The ant-bear is a very common animal, feeding prin- 
cipally on ants, whieh it eatches by placing its long 
tongue on their nests, The tapir or river-cow, the 
capibara or water-pig, and various other amphibious 
animals, frequent the rivers of P.—The cassowary or 
American ostrich is the lnngest bird seen in the 
plains of P. It is remarkable for its immense size, 
fine plamage, and swift motion. ‘There are several 
different species of humming-bird. Geese and other 
water-fowl abound in the lakes and along the shores 
of the great rivers. Goldfinches, nightingales, larks, 
green parrots, long-tailed parrots, and peacocks en- 
wen the forests; nor ate there wanting ostriches 
and birds of prey, amongst which there is one called 
tuea, resembling the crow, but having a beak of sin- 
gular length, and beantifully variegated with a dis- 
tribution of red, yellow, and black streaks.—Mosqui- 
toes and an innumerable variety of insects are the 
of this fine country, and infest both the waters 
the land. Snakes, vipers, and scorpions are nu- 
merous. ‘The boa constrictor haunts the moist places 
adjoining the rivers. The vampire bat, which, seiz- 
ing on a person asleep, sucks the blood so as to en- 
danger the life of its victims, occurs in many places, 
Commerce.| ‘The trade of P. consists in the ex- 
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port of its tea, tobacco, sugar, cotton, hides, fallow, 
‘eax, honey. cattle, horses, mules, wool, and leather. 
Hitherto, what little external commerce it has pos- 
sesced has been chiefly carried on by the river Para- 
quay, the journey to Buenos Ayres by land being 
Seldom performed excepting by conriers, who are 
obliged to wade and swim over rivers, and are ex- 
posed to the attacks of the wandering Indians. Even 
thenavigationof the Paraguay itself hasbeen impeded 
by them; the Payaguas tribe often collecting 60 or 70 
canoes, with 5 or 6 men in each, who, armed only 
with Jong lances and clubs, would attack and carry 
any vessel unprovided with means of resistance, 


rhe | The whole territory is surrounded by native tribes 


‘equally inveterate and ferocious. On the W are the 
Tobas and Moscobies; on the S the Abipones; on 
the N the Guayeurus or Mbayas, and the Panaguas; 
the E alone is free from .any immediate neighbours 
of this description, though on the distant mountains 
in this quarter called Yerva, are the Monteses, who 
givemach trouble to the peopleemployed in coll 
‘matte, which grows spontaneously in their vicinity. 
P. is not a country adapted to the production of 
wheat, and must always rely on a foreign supply of 
breadstnffs, except Indian corn, which it produces 
very well. It has no manufactories, and must supply 
itself also from abroad with most of the articles of 
that class which its new wants and its vast resources 
will at the same time demand and enable it so easil 
to pay for. By treaty concluded on 15th July 185: 
between Urquiza, then provisional director of the 
Argentine confederation, and Don C. A. Lopez, pre- 
sident of the republic of P., the river Parana was 
opened up by the confederation to the flag of P., and 
the Paraguay andiits afflnents, in like manner to the 
Argentine flag, and the P. government undertook to 
grant a port on the river Pilcomayo, as high up as pos- 
sible to facilitate the commercial transit by land route 
to Bolivia. A writer in the British Packet remarks 
that “as regards commercial prospects, the amicable 
recognition of the political independence of the re- 
public of P., and the consequent opening of our in- 
terior rivers to foreign flags, the right hand of fel- 
lowship and intercourse extended to Bol and the 
convergence of Argentine interests in a national 
focns, cemented by reciprocal interests, and guaran- 
teed by recognised rights, cannot fail to give a salu- 
tary and lasting impnise to the trade of the river 
Plate. In due course P. must becom: im) it 
outlet for European manufactures; but after the fairy 
tales that have been told of its wealth and teeming 
population, we think there is a danger of its imme= 
diate importance, as a consumer of foreign products, 
being greatly overrated. As to primary necessities, 
the Paraguayans require nothing, as an isolated ex- 
istence of more than 40 years clearly demonstrates; 
and a reasonable period must be allowed to foster, if 
not create, a taste for the fineries and Iuxuries that 
will doubtless follow in the course of their progressive 
advancement.” Formetly all goods from Great Britain 
destined for the Argentine confederation, the repablic 
of P., andeven the S part of Brazil, were sent to Monte- 
Video or Buenos Ayres, and appear in the returns of 
the Board-of-Trade under the head of ‘ Shipments to 
the river Plate; thence they were reshipped into 
smaller vessels, carrying the Argentine colours, but 
manned in general by French or Italian ‘seamen, 
axe thence ascended the rivers to where Least 
lestined, bringing back country produce in retard, 
which was again reshipped into r vessels des- 
tined to Enrope, at the ports of eitl jer Montevideo 
or Buenos-Ayres. A civil war, of course, inter 
rupted even these communications, The vs 
the importations for 1852—a year of over-supply> 
was supposed to be abont £80,000; the averagr 
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annual wants of the people was estimated at £60,000. 
All the other cities in the interior consumed a fall 
proportion of British goods; and we know from offi- 
cial sources that, while in 1851, 100,000 tons of 
shipping was sufficient to convey the whole of the 
productions of Europe to Buenos Ayres, uo less than 
2,000 vessels, of an average of 36 tons each, or an 
aggregate of 72,000 tons, were employed from Bue- 
nos Ayres on the river coasting trade. See articles 
Parana, and Prata. 

Towns and villages.] Since the dictatorshi 
Dr. Francia termini this country has been i= 
nistratively divided into 8 departments, and 28 mu- 
nicipalities. ‘The number of Indian villages, origin- 


ally founded by the missionaries, is very considerable. 
‘Whey gen: consist of stone or mud houses 
covered with tiles, having a large square in which are 


the pries’s house and a good church, the number of 
inhabitants in each being seldom less than 600, and 
often exceeding 2,000. “The only towns of impor- 
tance are the capital Assumpcion, Villa-Rica, and 
Concepcion. 


Huwry). P. wae Sit dacovea by Cabot, who 
te rver Plata tn 1036, pallet 
fntoced the Paraguay." Ho wre 


the Parana, and thence 

in 1586, by Juan-de- 

Ayaan, tom Bon Peiro-de3 ihe ‘rat governor of 

juenos- Ayres, despatched with a body of troops, military stores, 

‘and other necessaries to explore the territory. Juan-de-Salinas 

founded the elty of Nuestra-Senhora-de-la-Assumpeion, the eap- 

Nal ofthe prox.” ‘The dscovery ofthe country was 

Alvarez Nunes, whose eminent services, of the 

Pedro-de-Mendoza, procured him the 
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40,000 


ceeded in obtaining an ascendency over the minds of the 
fd fm reducing: them under the yoke 
rt ‘benevolent 


econ ‘work was 
collected the natives into towns and villages, which soon 


eased under their influence and direction, spreading over the 


i 
iad 


wilderness, and ly extending on all sides ‘The principal 
missions of the Jesuits were in Uruguay, on the 8 of the 
‘This count of the first ofthe South American states 


by asystem of the most remorseless tyranny and capricious era 
eliy of which there is any exatople in the bistory ofthe worll, 
‘One of the means by which his power was coat 
Ioltons as crmplete nnd lees stat of the aot Tepe 
i ot i 

‘The laws of the country (which were nothing but the edicts of 
Francin, who united all power in his own person), forbade the ens 
try of any human being Soto the territory of 

DPretext whatever. 

Hone were permed to return; a very 
their imperfect reports only has the world for half a century had 
any’ conse ‘or the existence of ths, 


s 
= 


anomaly. 
ig perfectly aloof from all 


‘connections what. 
‘ever, he was allowed his own way (or the third of a century, and 
‘in the fail exercise of “After 
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was Al 
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PARAGUAY, a noble river of South America, 
which has its origin in the lofty mountains with 
Which the central part of the Brazilfan prov. of Matto, 
Grosso is covered, in some small Inkes on the § side 
of the Sierra-Pary, under the parallel of 13° 30'S; 
and flowing 8 through that prov, to Fldors a litle 
below Fort Nova Coimbra, in S lat. 20° 20; from 
that point to its junction with the Parana, at the 
SWexiremity of Paraguay, forms the western frontier 
of Brazil and of Paraguay, separating the former 
state from Bolivia, and the'latier from Bolivia and 
from the Argentine confederation. Its total length 
of course exceeds 1,200 m. Within the Brazilian ter- 
ritory, its great afiluents are tha Janru on the 1, 
and ‘the San Loareneo and Tacoary on the r. ‘The 
Pilcomayo is the only lange stream it receives on the 
L bank below Pildoris at the confluence of the Tacs 
oary; and the Corrientes, Ipane-Guazu, Xexui, and 
‘Tabiquari are its chief affluents on the r. bank within 
the rerritory of Paraguay. ‘The wavigation of this 
noble river was long closed to the commerce of 
Enrope by the policy of Dr. Francia, the dictator of 
the state to which it gives name, and his successor 
Lopez on the one hand, and that of Rosas, the 
tyrant of Buenos-Ayres, on the other. On the fall 
of the latter chief, however, the navigation of the 
Parana, and all its great sister-streams, were thrown 
open to all flags; and steam-navigation will grad- 
ually penetrate to the higher portion of the P., which 
presents an uninterrupted inland navigation through 
nearly 19° of lat, over a mud bottom, and without 
i tock or stone to impede the peseage.' Brasil a pros 
paring to reap her share in the advantages of this 
treaty by founding # new city, Albuquerque, on. the 
. bank of the river, on the extreme frontier of the 

v. of Matto-Grosso, which already numbers 1,000 





| inhabitants; and Bolivia will doubtless exert herself 


in the establishment of steam-navigation on the Pil- 
comayo. A treaty has recently been negociated with 
the president of Paraguay, by which British subjects 
are free to navigate the river, and to settle and eu 

on commerce in any of the towns of that state, in- 
stead of being restricted to the city of Assumpcion 
as hitherto. Similar treaties have also been made 
with France, Sardinia, and the United States. By 
@ treaty of 15th July 1852, between the Argentine 
confederation, and the republic of Paraguay, the 
river P. from bank to bank, is declared to belong in 
perfect sovereignty to the republic of Paraguay ; but 





* | the republic concedes to the Argentine flag the free 
cele. | navigation of the P. and its affluents. See Parana. 


PARAHIBA, a province of Brazil, bounded on 
the N by that of Rio Grande-do-Norte; on the E by 


paired | the Atlantic; on the S by the prov. of Pernambueo; 
and | and on the W by that of Ceara. It is 360 m. in 


Jength from E to W, and about 90 m, in breadth, 
and comprises an area of neatly bien 9 Its 
surface is generally mountainous; the ~de- 
Cayriris intersecting it in the W, and 5} 
ramifications over the entire country. Principal 
rivers are the Parahiba, the Mamanguape, the Cam- 
aratuba, the Gramame, the Gnaja, and the Miriripe 

From its elevated character, this portion of Brazil is 
exposed to high winds and frequent droughts, but 
the climate generally is temperate and salabrious. 
ile, and produces besides cotton of 
excellent quality, sugar, varieties of fruit and le- 
umes, rice, mandioe, millet, and tobacco. ‘The woods 
afford excellent timber, gums, resin, &c. The ounce 
and jaguar are ly met with here; the 
mountain-goat, locally called veados, pigs and cattle 
are abundant. Birds are eemas nameroas: Ths 
Pop., estimated in 1833 at 55,124, but, which 5 years 
Previous is said to have amounted 0 100,000, com 
Prises two Indian nations, viz.: the Cahités to the S 


ing its 
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ofthe Parahiba, and the Potygnaras to the N of that 
river; each of which is subdivided into several tribes. 
‘The prov. contains 8 comareas, viz.: Sio-Brejo- 
@Area, Parahiba, and Pombal.' It returns 5 dep- 
uties to the imperial assembly, and 2 senators to the 
upper house. Its provincial assembly is composed 
of 28 members.—Its chief town, which bears the same 
name, is 75 m. N of Olinda, and 1,380 m. NNE of 
Rio-de-Janeiro, on the r. bank of ariver of the same 
name, and abont 12 m. from the shore of the Atlan- 
tic. “Pop. 15,000. It consists of an upper anda 
lower town. ‘The latter, locally distinguished as the 
Varadouro, is the commercial quarter. ‘The prin- 
cipal streets are broad and paved; the houses, some 
of which are spacious, are generally only a single 
story in height, with arcades in front, usnally em- 
ployed as shops. The principal buildings are the 
churehes, the governor's house, formerly the Jesnit’s 
college, the town-honse, the treasury, and the in- 
tendency. It has also numerous convents, 2 fine 
fountains, 2 hospitals, a prison, a Latin-school, and 
barracks. ‘The port is defended by two forts, near 
which is good anchorage. ‘The trade consists chiefly 
in cotton, sugar, dye-woods, drugs, gums, &c. ‘The 
enyirons are fertile and well cultivated, producing 
grain, legumes, sugar, and cotton.—Aiso a river, 
which has its source in the Serra Jabitaca, a branch 
of the Cairiris-Velhos; traverses in a ENE direction 
the prov, of the same name; passes Parabiba, and 
12 m. below that town, throws itself into the At- 
lantic, by a wide embouchure divided into 2 channels 
by the island of Siio-Bento, and after a course of up- 
wards of 300m. Tt has an easy and spacious en- 
trance to the 8, near Cape Ledo, and is defended 
by a battery. Its principal affluent is the Guarahu. 

PARAHIBA, or Parautna-po-Scr, a river of 
Brazil, which has its source in the E part of the 
Prov. of Silo-Paulo, on the N side of the Serrado- 

Mar; runs first W: then bends abruptly ENE; en- 
ters the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro; and after a tort 
ous course of 600 m. throws itself into the Atlantic 
at Sto-Joito-de-Parahiba, and in S lat. 21° 38"— 
Also a district and town in the prov. of Rio-de- 
Janeiro. Pop. of district, 2,000, 

PARAHIBUNA, a comarca of Brazil, in the 
Prov. of Minas-Geraes.—Also a small town of the 
Prov. and about 60m. NE of the town of Sio-Paulo, 
and district of Jacarehi. Its inhabitants, about 2,000 
in number, find their chief employment in the cul- 
ture of tobacco, coffee, and millet, and in the rearing 
of pigs.—Also a river formed by the junction of the 
rivers Burros and Preto. It divides the prov. of Rio- 
de-Janeiro from that of Minas-Geraes, and falls into 
the Parahiba near the SW extremity of the prov. of 
Espiritu-Santo—Also a small river of the prov. of 
‘Silo-Paulo, which joins the Parahiba on the l. bank, 
about 6 m. below Parahitings. 

PARAHIM, a deep but narrow river of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Piauhi, It has its source in the N 
side of the Serra-Gurguéa, and falls into Lake Per- 
nagua. 

PARAMARIBO, the capital of Dateh Guayana, 
situated on the 1. bank of the Surinam river, 6 m, 
above its mouth, in N lat. 5°49. Ie is regularly 
built in the form of an oblong square; and its 
streets, which are perfectly straight, and lined with 
neat timber-built honses of from two to three stories 
in height, are bordered in the trae Dutch taste with 
orange, shaddock, tamarind, and lemon trees, ‘The 
town, besides the government- offices and court. 
honses, contains several churches of different deno- 
minations, and a large hospital. P. is the commer- 
cial mart of the colony, and possesses a fine road- 
stead for shipping in the river, which is above 1 m. 


he breadth opposite the town. Its exports are coffee, 


























‘sugar, cocoa, cotton, and indigo; its chief im 


consist of salted and dried fish, and articles of Enro- 
manufacture. Its s pop. is estimated at 20,000, 
Towas greatly devastated by fire in 1820, 

PARAMATTA. See Parramatta, 

PARAME-ET-ST.-JOLEUL, commune and 
village of France, in the dep. of Iile-et-Vilaine, cant, 
and 2m. E of St-Malo. Pop. 3,892, 

PARAMO, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 30 
m. NE of Villafranca, on the I. bank of the Sil. 
Pop. 450. 

PARAMYTHIA, a town of Albania, in the sanj. 
and 89m. SSE of Delvino. Pop. 3,500. It is di- 
vided into an npper and a lower town, the former 
occupying the summitof'a rock of considerable height, 
and being a place of considerable strength. ‘The 
surrounding country is mountainous, and inhabited 
by a rade tribe, whose subjection to any authorit 
beyond that of their own chiefs is only nomin: 
‘They speak the Greek language, but profess Ma- 
hommedanism, 5 

PARANA, a great river of South America, which 
has its origin in the confluence of the Rio-Grande 
and the Paranahyba, on the common frontier of the 
Brazilian provinces of Minas-Geraes, Goya, and 
Sao-Panlo, under the parallel of 20° 25S, From 
this point it flows first SW by S, dividing the prov. 
of Silo-Panlo on the E from that of Matto-Grosso, on 
the W; and in this part of its course is swelled by 
the tribute of the Rio-Tiete on the 1., and the Rio- 
Pardo on ther. From the parallel of 29° 45’ 8, at 
the junction of the Ivinheyma or Iguarey, which 
forms the N frontier of Paraguay, it flows SSW to 
Candelaria, in the Argentine prov. of Corrientes, 
where it turns W, and forms the S boundary of 
Paraguay to its junction with the Paraguay river, @ 
little above the town of Corrientes. From this point 
the united stream of these two great rivers, under 
the name of the P., pursues a SSW course to abont 
the parallel of 32°, when it turns SE, and contri- 
butes with the Uruguay to form the great estuary 
known as the Rio-de-la-Plata. ‘The free navigation 
of the latter great estuary, and its superior waters, 
embracing a coast of 2,000 m., fo the only means 
of communicating with the vast and fertile regions 
in the interior of South America, bounded by Brazil 
on the E and by the Andes on the W, was long and 
justly considered an object of the highest importance 
by the commercial states of Europe; and in 1846 it 
was deemed advisable by the English and French 
governments to force the passage of the P. and con- 
Yoy a fleet of about 100 sail of merchant-vessels to 
bring down produce belonging to European mer- 
chants. But the emancipation of the upper provs. 
of the Argentine confederation from the thraldom 
of Buenos-Ayres and its dictator Rosas, was speed- 
ily followed by the formation of general federal 
arrangements which have accomplished all that 
European arms and diplomacy had hitherto failed 
to effect. After a ten years’ siege, Monte-Video 
was liberated by the advance of the combined army 
of Brazil, Entre Rios, and Corrientes; and on the 
29th May, 1851, a treaty of alliance was concluded 

een these states. “One of the articles of that 
treaty provided that the governments of Entre Rios 
= Corrientes should allow the ee nari tion of 
the P. to the contracting parties, and that Paraguay 
should be invited to join the alliance on the same 
terms of reciprocity and equality. ‘The result was, 
that the government of Paraguay, which had taken 
No part in the military operations, now for the first 
time entered into regular commercial arrangements 
with her neighbonrs for the encouragement of ti x 
and that this line of river communication was op‘ 
from the Ist of October to an extent unknown si 
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the dissolution of the Spanish vice-royalty of Buenos- 
Ayres in 1810. An abortive attempt was made in 
that year from Buenos-Ayres to invade and subdue 
Paraguay. This attack was repulsed, and for nearly 
thirty years Paraguay remained under the absolute 
control of its dictator Francia, as much isolated in 
the heart of the South American continent as the 
empire of Japan in the Eastern ocean. Francia died 
in 1840, bat all communication had been so long cut 
off from Paraguay that it was not easily restored. 
Loper, the successor of Francia, dreaded the agures- 
sive and arbitrary policy of Rosas, who had never 
recognised his tihpondes and Rosas intercepted 
send arreted lie irate ‘of the Fivera Wish the terior 
‘The immediate effect of the fall of that arrogant and 
oppressive dictator was the restoration of that free- 
dom of intercourse which is indispensably needed 
to open and improve the country.” On the 15th of 
ily 1852, General Urguiza, as provincial dictator of| 
the Argentine confederation, and Don Carlos Antonio 
Lopez, president of the republic of Paraguay, con- 
cluded a treaty of which the following are articles: 
1. The river Parana is the Peoniars Sweet ee Areca 
confederation and the repablic of Paraguay, ‘the Brazilian 
ions to 2 leagues: Sichariag saan tat eer moath of the 
RS The island of Yaureta to the 
ii caeee soe 
pled ‘inundable ‘belong to the territory to wives 
gre yulated as a special condition of this treaty, a frank 
birioartoten bates the tawnsof the Parana and St ‘San 
del-Uruguay, for the Paraguayan and Br ‘posta, with the 
4. The river ieee meets to bank, fo a 
eee the republic of Paraguay, to its 
ue “ne "The navigation of the Bermejo is perfectly common to the 


rw0 ates, 
re The landwant eva from the moath of the: Bermejo to the 
Heer Ato, neutral territory for the distanes of one lease, so 
{hat the high contracting partis sall not form 

ments, no not even for the’ purpose 


F police of obeerving 
the Barbarians that inhabit the banks 


ssn concedes to the ropabe the fee navi- 
mt of its flag through the Parana aftuents, extending 
to it all ths and advantages that cltzed povern- 
ments, united ‘of commerce, grant to each 


eu ss bey which af ‘that they 
commer, one thy alaring and deterring 
‘from frequenting the most product 

in the samettera an te peeceding article, the 
oncades to the Argentine flag, the free navigation or the Pars 
‘nguay and its aluents and a fre passage through ie terrestrial 


ae 4s alatinctty ndertond that both states are entitled to 
dictate the regulations th: 
avoid contraband during the transit, to provide for their security, 
de, with a complete reserve of the lawful use of their perfect 
foverelznty in ther fluvial territory, that is not limited by'pabiic 

yo express 

0. The confederation shall give a free transit through the 
Parana fo caber rien Sage, tsacon shan nde te atonge 
ments demanded for the same. 


in the sites and places that may be agreed upon and pointed out 
ts, 

12, The the 7, when the 

case arrives of its being invited so todo by that of the Argentine 


iets 
‘as high up as it may be na 
See ee ee eee ee led 
{e.gommerce trough the Paraguayan trviory, tothe enter of 
‘On the 28th of August 185%, the Buenos-Ayrean 
avernment publisked a decree opening the rivers 
cotiig Filey rus to foreign flags ex- 
120 tons burden; but declaring that“ all 





‘vessels coming from foreign and going to the 
cstablahel ports of the republic on the Paras or 
Uruguay, or to those of Paraguay, shall only enter 
by of Martin-Garcia; and in case of 
ir being ound in the channel of Las‘Palmas or 
Arroyos which leads to it, shall incur for this act 
os the penalty of confiscation of both vessel and 
i that every vessel which, pasts by Martin- 
Gareia, in sacendiog the river, ‘at the 
oe of the island, and shall be im ly visited 
y an individual of the preventive service.” ‘The 
island here named is a small low island with scarcely 
any vegetation, but important from its commanding 
the only entrance to the rivers Uruguay and P. for 
vessels of large burden, It lies about 2m. from the 
coast of the Banda-Oriental, and 25 m. from that of 
Buenos-Ayres. About 10 m. above Martin-Garcia 
the junction of the two noble rivers takes place. ‘The 
broad channel of the P., here called P. Guaza, aver- 
ages about a 4m. in width, and is separated on the 
r. bank from other channels by numerous islands 
covered with rank grass and low trees, and uninha- 
bited. ‘There is little variety on the banks of the 
river at its mouth. On the 1. bank, low mene 
land, covered with’ grass and low trees, meets 
view; on the r., the islands just noticed, which se 
rate the Guaza from the other channels. At Obli- 
gado, the river narrows, the land on the Enter-Riano 
side coming to a kind of point; and two or three 
heights present themselves on the Buenos- 
Ayres kde“ Te was at this point that Rosas planted 
and stretched chains across the river, 
Sees English and French fleet determined to 
force the ascent. 
aptain: bape; a, ‘has furnished the latest 





the P. or the Uraguay. This difficalt there iene 
Bienen aeeer 150m. The 

ind. Ships can suf! up in clear 
‘ore iis their own faut: 150m brings 
them to the elt ‘most 








‘antage, ftom Rosarin’ Ascending the Hver higher, we Bi 
P,, like ‘all rivecs flowing from the tropics, has a high and low 
m._ Sis mentite suar_ften Deewober 0 Joanie 

be considered higii, and six montis low. WI 





‘Of coure, larger ships can ascend inthe high season than tn the 

tow: atone pat i lea to me, that, taking nts 

the uncertainty of sea-voyazes from countries #0 distant as Ka- 

rope, and, when the vessel has arrived up these rivers the uncer- 

tainty of getting immediate return freight. no direet trade ea be 
established between these countries and Enrope unless earried on 





not 
‘onthe up the country, whick is a rig 
‘when he can avoid it by getting le goods op in ema eae 


sels certain of being able to 
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knowledge, and it Is very difficult to arrive at the truth through ‘RIO URUGUAY. 
Stari apa eae aot, Aeneas rnd | Hemant Set so peobaiiy ae, 
ee canes 3 
the oniealer| Swag Ses wee en 


General total, « . . ~ 3,540" 
‘The following extract from a leading article in the 
Comercio del Plata aifords abundant evidence of the 
feeling and views of the people of the South Ameri- 
can states on the general question of the opening of 


the | the navigation of their great rivers, “The Parana 


is a great river. A merchant-vessel entering any 
or for mendes whlch distmbonce. in the Hvar Hah 
‘may steer a course from S to N of 1,800 m., travers- 
ing various latitudes, through countries diverse in 
climate and productions. Nature has destined it ¢o 


the | be the channel of life and motion for the vast regions 


that skirt its banks. Corn, wine, wool, and the eat 
tle which are produced in such’ abundance on the 
shores of its southern tributaries, will go, accompa 
nied by the manufactures of Europe, to be exchanged 


‘bat | for the sugar, the yerba, the cotton, and the woods 





winds— 
ways blow elther directly up or directly down. 
‘Meteorological servation at uence Ayres in 1822 gives about 
‘two days N wind to ove day 8 the whole year round, of, ¢0 ships 
ing the river, two days’ foul wind to one fair. ‘The pas- 

sage from Buenos Ayres to Ascension, a distance of upwards of 
800 m., is therefore mis, The average tlie is 70 days, 
‘or about 13 m, arday.» It takes longer to get to Ascension from 
Buenos Ayres than to England, Now see what has been done 
by steam. An American merehant-stearmer, a slow boat, drav- 
Ing 8 ft. water, reached Ascension in 12 days, and returned to 
Buenos Ayres in 8 days But vessels built om the plan of the 
ippl boats, drawing 5 ft. water, could in my opinion reach 

{8 days and return in 5. " Wood for fel in the upper 

Bat of the rivers abundant and of excallent quality: Tt could 
floated down in rafts to form depots where required, and saw- 
mills erected, worked by the force of the current, to cut it to 
‘convenient Iengths To conclude: the rivers are of such a cha- 
acter that, ax @ general rule it will not answer for sea-golog 
hein, but they are exinently adapted to steam. 





com 
iness will in all probability et into the hands of the 
Ainericans, partly because ey have much more experience it 


irnmaterial vo us what nation gets Ue teat trade as 
they wil cary ear mershandise cheaply and sly nto te late, 
Flor, "A saving of time to us fs m saving Of money. But sea: 
ving ships trom Barope will stil have to unload tod teunsfer 
{ick cranes tae oH and 

inportant chug sould take place le Moureviden Tam 
‘Statewent of the vast interior navigation of these poh 


MIO DE LA PLATA 


From Montevideo to Martin-Gareia channel, 100m. ; open 
easels drawing 16 to 18 fey a gt 


Ihe 100m. 


lo PARAxA, 
From Martin-Garcia channel to Corrientes, 640 m.3 open 
to vessels crawing frou 14 to 74 2; becoming ‘seme 
Oy soalower aa'yoa mscend, eons 
tea to Candelaria, 160 m:; open to vessels 
raving from 7h f. to ~ ft, uncertain; rapide at Cau” 
enc : ): . - 
uo Panscuar. 
From Corrientes fo Ascencion, 200 11.; open to vessels 
drawing 7} fe water, asa 
From Ascncion 9 Gxyabe an Mat Grom, Bie 
00m alered to be pe to vel ring 
water, according to the season of 
they, ase 





m0 VEEMEIO. 
araguay to latitode 25° S, $00 m.; 
‘no personal knowledge; from 7} ft. of w: ‘ 
According to the sean ofthe year, en 


“| allow man the ri 





of Paragnay, the gold and the diamonds of Cuyava 
and Matto-Grosso; and these countries, so “ton 

locked up in the centre of America, will at Tength 
find themselves in communication with the rest of 
the world. ‘The realization of this future will com- 
mence as soon as the governments which rule upon 
its banks, inspired with a pacific and tolerant policy, 
it to labour and secure to him the 
fruits of his industry; as soon as the increase of 
population, the augmentation of industry, the ad- 
vanced civilization and strength of the people begin 
to check the power of the nt who has speculated 
upon their poverty and their misfortunes to establish 
‘a barbarous and egotistical dominion; or rather, as 
soon as this tyrant has ceased to exist. At the pre- 
sent day the Parana bounds a great part of Buenos- 
‘Agres, the richest and most populous proy.; and all 
one side of the prov. of Santa-Ke, where its produce 
and that of the northern provs. of the confederation 
may find an advantageous market; skirts in its whole 
extent the prov. of Entre-Rios, and wends its way 
northward through that of Corrientes. Those two 
provs., whose extensive plains are covered with 
sheep and cattle, furnish a considerable contingent 
to the exports of the Argentine republic, and would 
rise to a twofold importance if freed from the ha- 
rassing trammels with which the government of 
Buenos-Ayres clogs their commerce, to the depres- 


thek | sion of their industry and the promotion of dis- 


cord among their people. The free navigation of 
this river, facilitating, the exchange of produce, 
and diminishing the costs of transport, will increase 
the amount of exports, and direct’ stream of 
riches into these provs,, affording a stimulus to their 
industry, and establishing a ve increase in 
their pop., their exertions, and their wealth, with im- 
mense benefit to the producers, the carriers, the for- 
eign and native merchants, and the states at lange, 
‘Territorial property will be augmented in value; 
points of traffic and markets will increase in number} 
and a tendency towards the cultivation of the arts 
and peaceful occupations will banish that spirit of 
war and of discord, without object or motive, which 
exercises so unfortnnate an influence on the most eu- 
ergetic ion of these populations.” ‘The article 
from which the foregoing extracts are rez 
ply to assertions made by a Captain ‘Page, who was 
Sent out by the French government. on secret 
mission to -Ayres, that the navigation of the 
P. was chimerical, and if attempted would only tend 
to anarchise the states of the interior. ‘This Captain 
Page, during his residence in Buenos-Ayres, became 
strongly imbaet with the principles of General 
him 
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rived all his information as to the traffic, produce, or | its course the Corrente, Galheiro, Almas, and Ar- 
constitution of the states bordering the Hiver Plate | raias- Sad 

and its tributaries. Hence the bias in his opinious. | PARANA (Senna), a mountain-ridge of Brazil, 
‘The writer m the Comercio, in reference to them, | in the E the prov. of Goyaz. It gives rise to 
makes the following forcible observations: “So soon | the Rio-Grande, an afiluent of the Parana.—Also a 
as the navigation of the P. shall be open to a free | ridge which divides the comarca of Sdo-Francigco, 
foreign export and import trade, so soon as stranger | in tho prov. of Bahia, from the prov. of Goyan ho 


flags shall float upon those waters, they must neces- 
sarily be subject to the regulations established 
the authorities on its banks, and be guided by them. 
No one has ever imagined that the permission to 
navigate a river puts an end to the exercise of the 
legitimate territorial authority: anarchy cannot be 
brought about by the mere fact of the existence of a 
free navigation, But this navigation will give great 
importance to the province of Santa Fé, which will 
become an entrepét and market for the produce of 
the interior, now wasted on account of the difficulties 
of transport; it will give new life to the commerce 
and industry, and will increase the power of the 
other provinces of the confederation, and augment 
more especially:the trade and wealth of Entre-Rios 
and Corrientes.” 

PARANAGUA, a district and town of Brazil, in 
the prov. of S&o-Paulo, and comarca of Curitiba or 
bg on the S side of a bay of the same name, 
and 201 m. SSW of Silo-Paulo. It is chiefly built 
‘of stone; and contains several churches, a town- 
house, an hospital, a custom-house formerly a Je- 
suit’s college, and’a school. Its port is excellent, 
and affords easy access to vessels of 400 tons burden. 
Its trade, which is considerable, consists chiefly in 
timber, rice, grain, flour, coffee, and cattle—The 
bay of P. presents an inregular outline, 24 m. in 
depth, and about 15 m. in breadth, and is studded 
with numerous islands.—Also a small river of the 
prov. of Santa-Catharina, which flows into the chan- 
nel Gesrvey the island of Siio-Franciseo. 
eA A # town of Brazil, in the prov. 


river ‘Tiete, in $ Int. 23° 31’. 
an hospital—Also a town in the Brazilian proy. of 
Piathy, on the r. bank of the E arm of the river of 
the same name, 320 m. NNE of Oeiras. Its inha- 
bitants, about 7,000 in number, find their chief em- 
ployment in the cultivation of sugar and cotton and 
the rearing of cattle.—Also a river of the prov. of 
Matto-Grosso, an affluent of the Rio-Porrudos or 
Silo-Lourenco—Also a river of the prov. of Goyaz, 
which descends from the E flank of the Serra-dos- 
Vertentes, and runs SW to its junction with the 
Rio-Grande under S lat. 19° 20, after a course of 
600 m., in which it receives the Corumba and the 
Annicuns on the t and the Rio-das-Velhos on the 1. 
—Also a river of Brazil, which rises under the par- 
Selee US, and the meridian of 47°, Ws runs 

separating the proys. of Piauhy Maran- 
ho; and flows into the Atlantic by several arms 
afer a course of 800 m. Its principal affluents are 
the Urussuhy, the Gorungueia, the Piauhy, the Pety, 

Piracuraca, the Baleas 





and the on the r.; and on 
the I. 

PARANA-MIRIM, a river of Brazil, which rises 
in the district of Bom-Jesus, in the prov. of Per- 
nambuco, and flows into the Rio-Capibaribe—Also 


4 river of Brazil, which flows into the E side of the | gable 


bay of Todos-os-Santos. 

"ARANAN, a river of Brazil, which rises on the 
‘Widlsai of alaeszs Of aheisema name, Wistio, the 
of and is in the upper part 
Cnet re 


ence with the Rio-da-Palma, with which it forms 








Rio-Paranan descends from its W, and the Rio- 
Correntes, an afiluent of the Sio-Francisco, from its 


E flank. 

PARANAPANEMA, a river of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Sio-Panlo, which has its source on the N 
side of the Serra-Geral, and near a town of the same 
name; rans WNW; and unites with the Parana on 
the 1. bank, in 8 lat. 22° 25°, and after a course of 
about 450 m.—Also a town in the same prov, co- 
marea and 90 m, SW of Hytu, and 150 m, WSW of 
Sio-Paulo. 

PARANAPETINGA, a river of Brazil, in the 
proy. of Matto-Grosso, an afiluent of the Rio-Porru- 
dos, or Sio-Lourengo. 

PARANAPIACABA, & mountain of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Sio-Paulo, a ramification of the Cordil- 
heira-Cubatio. It forms the line of separation be- 
tween the districts of Si0-Paulo and Santos. 

PARANAPITANGA, a town of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Siio-Paulo, and distriet of Itapeva. 

PARANAPUCUHL, a village of Brazil, in the 
island of Fundio or Gato, in the prov. and at the 
entrance to the bay of Rio-de-Janeiro, It is inha- 
bited by Tamoyos Indians. 

PABANATINGA, « river of Brasil in the prov. 
of Goyaz, generally ‘believed to be formed by the 
junction of two streams, and running N a distance of 
‘about 20 m. to join the Maranbiio in 12° lat. 

PARANAUHA, or Pensacva, « lake of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Piauhy. It is about 4m. in length 
and 2 m. in breadth, and is traversed by the Kio- 
Parabim. Its waters abound with fish. A village 
named Pernagua is situated on its W bank. 

PARAPAMBA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Pernambuco, which, in junction with the Jaboatio, 
flows into the Atlantic at a village of the same n 

PARAPA-OYA, a river of Ceylon, in the SK 
part of the island. It traverses the districts of Ou- 
vah and Mahagampattu, and throws itself into the 
pull of Bengal uuder the name of Yahli, after a 
course, first in a S and afterwards in an E direction, 
of 60 m. 

PARAPITI, or Arne, a river of Bolivia, which 
descends from the mountains in the district of Char- 
cas; runs first ESE, then NE; traverses the Laguna- 
Grande; issuing thence at the E extremity, it directs 
its course through the Pampas-de-Huanacos, and 
fails into Lake Ubaby. On its N bank, near its 
entrance into the Laguna-Grande, is a village of the 
same name. 

PARATARL, a river of Brazil, in the wv. of 
Para, which joins the Amazon on the r. 24m. 
below the principal embouchnre of the Rio-Puru. 

PARATOUNKA, a river of Russia in Asia, in 
Kamtchatka, formed by the junction of several 
streams, which descend from the Vilouitehiskoi- 
Sopka. | It rans ESE; and after a course of 60 m. 
throws itself into the bay of Avatcha. It is ni 
for canoes. On its 1 bank, a little above its 
‘mouth, is a village of the same name, enclosed with 


PARATI, a port of Brazil, in the prov. and 50 m. 
W of RicJantioy at the embonchue of a. small 
river of the same name, which flows into the bay of 
‘Angra-dos-Reys, om its W coast. It is a well-built 
town, with a pop. of abont 10,000. It is a place 
of some trade im native manufactures, and conducts 
a considerable coasting er 
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\ Paranatonga... It receives in the lower part of 
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PARAUTA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 40 
m. WSW of Malaga. Pop. 1,400. 

PARAY-LE-MONIAL, a canton, 
village of France, in the dep. of 
arrond. and 8 m. W of Charolles, intersected by the 
rivgr Bourbince and the Canal-du-Centre—The 
cant, comprising 11 coms., hud a pop. of 8,422 in 
1841; the com. 3,364, 

PARBUTPORE, a town of Hindostan, in Bengal, 
40 m.S of Buxar. “Mulraj, the ex-dewan of Multan 
died here in August 1851, while on his way to the 
fortress of Allahabad, where he was to be detained 
a prisoner. 

PARCAY, or Pance’, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Sarthe, arrond. and 14 m. NW of La-Fleche, 
on the 1. bank of the Sarthe. Pop. 2,226. It has 
factories for the weaving and dyeing of woollen stuffs, 
and the fabrication of siamoise Iso & com. 
in the dep. of Ile-et-Vilaine, cant. and 6 m. S of 
Fon; Pop. 1,050.—Also a com. in the dep. of 
Maine-et-Loire, 18 m. SE of Rangé. Pop. 1,546. 

PARCELLY, a mountain-ridge of European Tur- 
key, in the sanjak of Sophia, It branches from the 
Despoto-dagh, and runs NE, between the Stanimaki- 
su and the Urundja rivers, to Mount-Jongu. 

PARCHIM, or Parcues, a town of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, the cap. of the duchy of Schwerin, situated 
on the r. bank of the Elde, at an alt. of 53 yds. above 
sea-level, 21 m. SE of Schwerin. Pop. in 1845, 
6,489, It is walled, and is divided into an upper and 
alowertown. It contains 2 churches, a Latin school, 
an hospital, and the offices of the supreme court of 
appeal for the two grand-duchies of Mecklenburg. 

‘anneries, breweries, distilleries, dye-works, tin and 
copper foundries, tobacco factories, and. the fabri 
tion of steaw-hats and coarse flannels, afford employ- 
ment to the inhabitants. 

PARCHWITZ, a town of Prassian Silesia, in the 
reg. and 9 m. NE of Liegnitz, on the r. bank of the 
Katzbach. It is walled, and has two Lutheran and 
a Catholic church. Pop. in 1837, 1,188. On the 
15th of August, 1760, the Prussians defeated the 
‘Austrians at this place. 

PARCO, a village of Sicily, 6 m. SW of Palermo. 

PARCOU, a town of France, in the dep. of Dor- 
dogne, cant. and 6 m, W of St. Aulaye, on the 1, bank 
of the Dronne. Pop. 650. 

PARCQ (Le), a canton, commune, and village of 
France, in the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, arrond. of St. 
Pol. ‘The cant. had a pop. of 11,870 in 1841; the 
com. 804. 

PARCZOW, a town of Poland, in the woivode 
and 48 m. SE of Siedlec, in a marshy district, on 
the river Pivonia, Pop. 2,826. 

PARDAILHAN, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Herault, cant. and 6 m. from St. Pons-de-Tho- 
mieres, Pop. 1,190. 

PARDAILLAN, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Lot-et-Garonne, cant.and4m.Sof Duras. Pop. 800. 

PAR-DE-RUBIAS, a village of Spain, in the 
prov. and 24 m. SE of Vigo. Pop. 200. 

PARDILLA, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
45 m. NNE of Segovia, near the L bank of a stream 
of the same name, un affluent of the Riaza. Pop. 190. 

PARDINES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Pay-de-Dome, cant. and 3 m. WNW of Issoire. 


mune, and 











Pop. #0. 
‘ARDO, a river of Brazil, formed by the confiu- 
enee of the Sanguexuga and the Vermelho. It flows 
SE, between the provs. of Matto-Grosso and Goys 
and joins the Parana on the r. bank, in 8 lat. 21° 
8 after @ course of 240 an. It has a rapid cur- 
ren 

PARDO (Et), a chateau and hamlet of Spain, in 
the prov. and 9m. NNW of Madrid, on the 1. bank 


me-et-Loire, | dep. 





‘of the Manzanares. The chateau is a royal resi- 
dence of considerable extent and magnificence. 

PARDOUX (Sust), a village of France, in the 

of the Allier, cant. and 2m, W of Marcillat, 
and 13 m.$ of Moutlucon, on the r. bank of the 
Baron. Pop. 900. It has mineral wells and baths, 
—Also a commune in the dep. of the Deux-Sevres, 
cant. and 3 m. NNE of Mazieres, and 6 m. SW of 
Parthenay, on a height. Pop. 1,450. Tt has a 
small hospital. 

PARDOUX, Parvoux-ta-Riviers, or Peroux 
(Sarsx), a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of Dordogne, and arrond. of Nontron. 
‘The cant. comprises 7 com. Pop. in 1831, 10,047; 
in 1841, 10,533. ‘The town is 5 m. SE of Nontron, 
and 24’m.N of Perigueux, on the 1. bank of the 
Dronne. Pop. 1,557. It has a paper-mill, several 
tanneries, a forge, and a manufactory of locks. 

PARDOUX - LES- CARDS, or Panpoux-ues- 
Quanrs (Sa1xz), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Creuse, cant. and 4m. SW of Chenerailles, 
on the r. bank of the Kozeille. Pop. 1,274. Coal is 
found in the locality. 

PARDOUX - DE- FEIX (Sart), a village of 
Fratice, in the dep. of the Dordogne, eant. and a 
little to the N of Brantome, and 15'm, NNW of 
Periguenx. Pop. 1.200. 

PARDOUX-EN-RANGON (Sarst), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Haute-Vienue, cant. and 
5 m. SW of Bessines, and 13 m, SE of Bellac, near 
the r. bank of the Conze. Pop. 1,100. 

PARDUBITZ, or Parpusice, a town of Austria, 
in Bohemia, in the circle and 7m. N of Chrudim, 
and 14 m. 8 of Kéniggratz, on the 1. bank of the 
Elbe, at the confluence of the Chrudimka. Pop. 
3,546. It is the capital of a considerable seignory; 
and has a castle and an hospital, iron and copper 
works, and a paper-mill. 

PAREDES, a town of New Castile, in the prov. 
and 30m. NW of Toledo, partido and $m. NW of 
Escalona. Pop. 350.—Also a town in the prov. and 
51 m. NE of Guadalajara and partido of Atienza, in 
adeep valley. Pop. 217.—Also a town of Galicia, 
in the prov. of Oviedo and partido of Luarea, in @ 
valley on the Rio Lesba. Pop. 1,490. It has a par- 
ish-church and a custom-house.—Also a town of 














Port in the prov. of Beira, comarca and 24m. 
N of \coso, and 12 m, SW of S. Joiio-da-Pes- 
queira. 


PAREDES-DE-NAVA, a town of Spain, in Leon, 
in the prov. and 18 m, NW of Palencia and partido 
of Frechilla, in a plain, at the foot of a chain of 
mountains, and near the Rio-Villarumbroso. Pop. 
4,662. It is ill-built and ill-paved, and contains 4 

ish churches, several convents, and an hospital. 
it has extensive manufactories of woollen fabrics, 
and several tanneries. Cattle are extensively 
in the vicinity. > 

PAREDON-GRANDE, an island of the Antilles, 
in the old Bahama channel, to the N of Cubs, in N 
lat. 22° 25%, and W long. 78° 8’. It is 11 m, in 
length, and ‘about $ m. in breadth. On its N sideis 
good anchorage. 

PAREJA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in the 

ror. and 30 m, E of Guadalajara, partido and 5m. 
NE of Sacedon, ina mountainous tract, near the L. 
bank of the Tagus, Pop. 868. It has a 
church, a custom-house, and a public granary. 

PAREN, a river of Russia in Asia, in the district 
of Okhotsk, which descends from the SE side of the 
Stanovoi mountains, and which, after a course in ® 
generally SE direction of 120 m., throws itself into 
the bay of Peujinskais. Its principal afiiuent is the 








‘Tylka, which it receives on the L. hee 
'PARENTIS, a village of France, in the ety) 
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Landes, 45 m. NE of Mont-Marsan, near the E ex- 
tremity of the etang of Biscarosse. Pop. 1,450. 
Iron is wrought in the vieinity. 

PARENZO, » town eee in the gov. and 45 
m.§ of Trieste, on a it which, yjectin 
Tito the Adviatle, forma with some small adjacent 
islands, a secure harbour. Its pop. is about 4,000. 
4 lighthouse erected on one ofthe protecting islets 
stands in N lat. 45° 13’ 37”. 

PARETO, a village of the Sardinian States, in the 
prov. and 12m. $ of Acqui. Pop. of district 2,000. 

PAREY, a village of Prussian Silesia, in the rog. 
and 24 m.'NE of Magdeburg, on the r. bank of an 
‘arm of the Elbe, near the canal of Plaa, which joins 
the Havel. Pop. 1,000. 

PARGA, a port on the coast of Albania, in the 
sanj. of Delvino, opposite the 8 point of the island 
of Corfu, in N lat. 39° 16%, and E long. 20° 24 35 
m. WNW of Arta, and 13 m. E of Paxo. 
built in the decline of the Roman em 
rock washed on three sides by the sea, and backed 
by a precipitous cliff, having on the summit an al- 
most impregnable citadel, stands near the mouth of 
the Fanar river, the Ackeron of the ancients. It is 
surrounded with walls, and has a double harbour, 
formed by a small island defended by a battery. ‘The 
streets are narrow, steep, and dirty; and: the place 
has no buildings of any importanees, but the prospect 
from the citadel is magnificent. The district which 
belongs to the town is divided from the Albanian 
frontier by lofty mountains. It is well watered, 
and fertile in oil, tobacco, fruits, and wine. ‘This 
place is hardly mentioned i ‘until 1401, when 
it entered into an alliance with Venice, which it 
maintained until the subversion of the latter power 
in 1797. While independent of Ali Pacha, the 
tyrant of Albania, this place afforded an asylim to 
refugees from his violence, and it became an object 
of importance to him to obtain possession of it. In 
1798, he found means to reduce Bucintro, Prevess, 
and the other fortified places on the adjacent coust; 
but P. alone bade defiance to his arms. In 1814, 











‘Ali marched against it with a military force: the 
Pargiots withstood the attack, but applied to the 
British authorities in Corfu, and received a garrison 


from them. ‘To this arrangement, however, the Bri- 
tish government did not give effect. ‘The appreben- 
sion of continued strife with the Albanians Jed to a 
negociation for its surrender, on Ali paying a 
niary indemnity to sich of the inhabitants as ‘should 
refuse to remain after a change of government. 
‘This compensation amounted to about £200,000; 
but hardly any of the Pargiots chose to submit to the 
tyrant of Albania. ‘The evacuation took place in 
1619, most of the inhabitants removing to Cephalonia 
and Cerigo. ‘The former inbabitants were mostly 
Albanian Greeks, and about 4,000 in number; the 
present inhabitants are chiefly Turks. 

PARGOIRE (Sarxt), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Herault, cant. and 10 m. SSW of Gignac. 


a 1,380. 

‘a parish in Sussex, 5 m. NE of Arun- 
del, Area 1,264 acres. Pop. in 1831, 46; in 1851, 
55.—Also a parish in Suffolk, 14 m. NE of Ipswich. 
Area 2,212 acres. Pop. in 1831, 502; im 1851, 532. 
—Also a small town and harbour on the N side of 
the island of Antigua, 5 m. W of St. John’s. 

P. ‘a province of Bolivia, bounded on the N 
by Sicasica; on the NE by Cochabamba; on the E 
and SE by Chayanta’ and Porco; and on the W by 
Carangas. It takes its name from a lake along the 
NE border of which it extends, but which is more 
commonly called the lake of Chucuito. It is of a 
cold temy and Tittle grain, but cat- 


Sea sp are numerously reared on its pastures. 
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It contains salt and silver mines, saline lakes, and 
spin ga town of P. is 210 m. NW of La 
25 m. NE of Oraro, in S lat. 18° 50’, 


hot 
Plata, 





gall on the SE, between Cape 

ATrinidad, and Point Folets in Venezuela. “The water thus 

into the gulf, must find its way into the Caribbean sea by the 
Months of the Dragon, which it is therefore impossible to enter 


eer the gut on the 8 when te wind le rm the, BE, ‘There 

are ‘and roads along the coast of Paria, o1 the pen- 

projection of Venexnela as the NW aide of the gult ls 
the communication with Trin 
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conceived by. 








PARIA (Laxe or). See Cuvourro. 

PARIA (Porst), a headland of Veneauela, which 
rans into the sea for many leagues, opposite the is- 
Jand of Trinidad, in N lat. 9° 12',and W long, 62° 1’, 

PARIGNE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 6 m. N of Fougeres. 


Bop, 1400. ay 
ARIGNE L'EVEQUE, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Sarthe, 9 m. SE of Mans. Pop. 2,900. 

‘ARIGNY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Manche, cant, and 1} m. NE of St. Hilaire-du- 
Harcourt, and 8 m. SW of Mortain, Pop. 1,865.— 
‘Also a commune in the dep. of the Loire, and cant. 
of Perreux. Pop. 1,365. 

PARIGNY-LES-VAUX, 2 village of France, in 
the dep. of the Nievre, cant. and 3 m. E of Pougues, 
and 8m. N of Nevers. Pop. 888. In the environs 
are the castle of Bizy, and extensive iron-works, 

PARILLA. See Santa. 

PARIMA (Serra), a mountain-system of Guay- 
ana, stretching between the parallels of 4° and 7° N, 
in a NW direction, from ghe Sierra Pacaraina to the 
banks of the Orinoco; and forming the water-shed 
between the Cayuni of Guayana, and a 
great tributary of the Orinoco, on the B; and the up- 

‘course of the Orinoco, and its affluent the Ven- 


tuari, on the W. 

‘PARIMBALA, a headland of the island of Timor, 
one of the Sunda islands, Asiatic archipelago, in S 
Jat. 8° 35/ 10’, and E long. 126° 7’ 10”. 

PARIN. See Baxts. 

PARINA (Porn), a headland of Peru, of which 
it forms ‘westerly point, in the intendency 
Ftvositlo and district of Piura, 30 m. NNW of 
Cape Payta, in S lat. 4° 42° 30%, and W long. 86° 
555". 

PARINACOCHAS, a province of Peru, in the S 
part of the intendency of Guamanga, in the midst of 
Fie Andes, and is intersected by the Pausa and sex- 
tral other streams of water. ‘The climate is colt 
but large numbers of sheep and cattle are mes 
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on the mountains. It contains mines of gold and 
silver, and has manufactories of gold and. silver. 
Pop. 16,011, of whom 8,475 are Indians, and 6,451 
Creoles, Its capital is Pausa.—Also a lake in’ the 
prov. of the same name, to the Nof Pausa. It is 24 
m. in length from NW to SE, and about 3 m. in 
breadth, and is traversed by the Pausa. . 
PARIS, the capital of France, built on a plain on 
both sides of the river Seine, here flowing in a diree- 
tion from SE to NW, at the distance of 70 m. from 
the sea, and 210 m. direct distance SSE of London; 
in N lat. 48° 60’ 13’, E long, 2° 20 15% at an alt, of 193 
ft. above sea-level. "Its road-distanee from Brussels is 
189 m.; from London, 254 m.; from Geneva, 315 m.; 
from Marseilles, 504 m. ; from Vienna, 678 m.; from 
Madeid, 775 m.; from Rome, 925 m.; from St. Peters- 
burg, 1,405 m.; and from Constantinople, 1,574 m.— 
Its original name, as mentioned by Caesar, was 
4 wont, the etymology of which is unknown, though 
it is supposed by some to have been derived from 
Iutwn, ‘mad,’ as descriptive of the wet and marsby 
nature ofthe ground—the ‘pals perpetua’ of Cxsat 
—on which the town stands. Of its present name 
more satisfuctory account ean be given. ‘The Pa- 
Fini, who auciontly inhabited the district in which 
‘Lutetia was situated, would in process of time natu- 
rally impart their name to the capital of the prov. in 
which they dwelt. At what time, however, this mo- 
appellation was first applied to it, cannot be ex- 
actly determined. It could not have been earlier than 
towards the end of the 5th cent.; for Julian, who re- 
sided here for some time, of it in 458 as his 
‘dear Lutetia.’—he country on all sides of the eity is 
level, and presents little diversity of physical appear- 
ance. On the N.and NE it rises into low hills. In- 
stead of being adorned, like the neighbourhood of 
most other large towns, with villas, and 
pleasure-grounds, the country surrounding the me- 
fropolis of France exhibits, almost to the very gates 
of the city, the features of a raral and even seques- 
tered district. ‘The roads display few symptoms that 
4 populous city is at hand; and, when compared with 
those in the vicinity of the British capital, are enli- 
vened with uncommonly few travellers, On entering 
P., we seem to pass at once from the silence and soli- 
tude of the country to the noise and bustle of a crowd- 
ed metropolis. ‘The approach to P. on one side, 
however, is incomparably beaufifu. From the bridge 
of Neuilly, on the road to St. Germains, a spacious 
avenue of stately trees, skirted on either side by ele- 
gant houses and gardens, extends for 1} m. in a 
straight line, to the very gates of the city. By this 








entrance, some of the most splendid public edifices of | &c., 


tho French metropolis present themselves in succes- 
sion to the sdmiing traveller; while in front, the 
view is beautifully terminaged by the triumphal arch 
named L'Are detail The Sena "Paris is 
not above half the width of the Thames at Lon- 
don. Its breadth at the Pont-d’Austerlitz is 544 
ft.; at the Pont-de-Jena, 446 ft. Its mean velo- 
city is 20 inches in a second of time. During the 
suimer-months its channel becomes comparatively 
dry, and it is enlivened by nothing that merits the 
denomination of shipping. ‘Though its banks are 
termed quays, and though a few small boats, chiefly 
for the purpose of internal navigation, are frequently 
Seen to diversily its surfuce, yet Havre-d at 
the mouth of the Seine, may be regarded as the har- 
bour of B., and the communication between that 
place and the capital takes place chiefly by land-car- 
riage,—the river being seldom used except to trans- 
port wood, charcoal, coal, and other bulky articles. 


Yet the Seine is far from being deficient in beauty | Edi 


and ornament. Its banks or quays are built of stone, 
and extend 5 m. along the river on each side. ‘They 











form one of the most pleasant walks about P.; and 
on one side, along the S bank, there extends for 
more than a mile a row of edifices of an elegant and 
massy description. Its numerous and spacious bridges 
are highly deserving of notice. The Pont-Neuf, the 
Tangest and most ancient in Paris, contains 12 arches, 
and is 1,020 ft. in length, and 90 ft. in breadth. ‘The 
Pont-Royal or Pont-National, and the Pont-Louis 
XVI. or Pont-de-la-Concorde, euch consisting of 
5 arches, were built respectively by Louis XIV. and 
Louis XVI. In the time of Buonaparte, several 
bridges, of which the Pont-de-Jena or des-Invalides, 
and the Pont-d’Austerlitz, are the most important, 
were qrectsi. ‘The arthen-of-all those: Bdge ts 
characterized by only a slight degree of elevation, us 
the quays. or stone embankments on which they are 
builtare considerably raised above the level of theriver, 
‘The total number of bridges over the Seine between 
the barriers is 27, 7 of which are suspension-bridges. 
Form and extent of the city.) P. is nearly of a cir- 
cular form. It stretches along the Seine about 43 
m.; its breadth, at right angles with the river, 
here flowing from SE to NW, is about 4m, It 
was surrounded in 1785, to prevent the illicit in- 
troduction of all exeiseable articles, by a wall 17 
m. in circumf,; but as this wall encloses towards 
the W the Champs-Elysées and a considerable 
space of ground unoccupied with buildings, its real 
extent may be comprised in a circuit of not more 
than 14 m. London with its suburbs is extended 
over a much larger surface, but.the French capital is 
more compactly built, contains much higher houses, 
and is more densely inhabited. It consists of three 
principal divisions, —the Cité, which lies in the centre, 
=the Ville on the N,—and the Université on the S. 
‘The Cité, which is built on one of the two islands— 
Lilsle St. Louis and L'Isle Notre-Dame—formed by 
the Seine, comprises the site of the ancient Lutetia, 
the original capital, and contains the greater number 
of imy it edifices. ‘There are numerous subordi- 
ions, designed to facilitate the administra 
tion of justice. ‘The Fauxbourgs, which lie between 
the Boulevards and the new wail, still retain their 
individual names; but as in every sense they form no 
inconsiderable part of the French cap., they are in- 
cluded in the description. "The genera 
Atatitice ofits beildings were thus saunmed ap in 
1846. With a pop. of 912,085, P. covered a superticies 
of 3,439 sq. hectares. ‘There were 42,000 houses, 
1,922 public thoroughfares, 57 barriers, 46 chemins- 
de-ronde, 87 quays, 20 boulevards, 37 avenues, 138 
squares, 37 bridges, 105 ‘courts’ or ‘cities,’ cloisters, 
9 palaces, 23 remarkable edifices, 6 public gar- 
dens, £ principal arches, 6 columns, 1 obelisk, 35 li- 
braries, 15 museums, 28 fountains, 38 churches, 25 
convents, 26 hospitals, 4 equestrian statues, 24 thea~ 
tres, and 39 barracks. There are now upwards of 
45,800 houses and 13,000 shops in P. 

i. In P., as in London, the oldest and 
worst-built parts of the city are to the eastward, viz. 
the insulated spot called the Cité, the suburb of St. 
Antoine, and the quarter of the Marais. From the 
Cité, the streets were in the course of ages extended 
northward towards the Temple, and southward to- 
wards the Pantheon, but without acquiring width or 
elegance, until the labours of the builder were ex- 
tended westward, to the Tuileries on the N, and the 
suburb of St. Germain on the S. The streets of the 
Cité can be compared only to Warwick-lane or East- 
Cheap. Of the streets adjoining it, whether to the 
Noor S, the great defect consists in their being nar 
row, and in the houses having, as in the old part of 

inburgh, an ineonvenient degree of height. Sé- 
eral of them, such as the streets of the Temple, SE. | 
Martin, St. Denis, and Montmartre, are long), 
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have not half the width of Bishopsgate-street. ‘The 
suburb of St. Germain contains the Rue-de-lUniver- 
site, the Rue-des-Angustins, the Rue-de-Bourbon, 
and a number of other streets, all straight and well- 
wed, but not wider than the streets of London 
Jfcent to Soho-square, shich, ike ‘them, were bu 
towards the close of the 17th cent. The Rue-St~ 
Honore, stretching from the central part of P. to the 
W, bears, with the exception of width, some resem- 
Dlance to the Strand and Piceadilly. In the quarter 
of the Tuileries n few new streets. the Rue-de-Rivoli, 
Tue Castiglione, Rue-de-la-Paix, are exempt from this 
defect, but they are of inconsiderable length. Many 
of the best streets run parallel to the river. 
total number of streets in 1850 was 1,688; of avenues 
and alleys, 32. ‘The most recently founded streets 
are in the N and NW suburbs; and considerable ad- 
ditions have been made to the quays at the E end of 
the city —The old coarse pavement of the city, which 
seemed contrived for the very purpose of breaking 
horses’ legs, is gradually, th oh very slowly, being 
replaced by an improved species approaching in form 
tothe admirable pavement of London. Good mate- 
rials, however, are wanting, for not a morsel of trap 
or granite is to be found within 100 m. of P. A 
compact and hard sandstone, procured from the out 
skirts of what is geologically called ‘the Paris basin,’ 
is used for the pavement of the streets and squares. 
‘The trottoirs are now formed generally of asphalte 
and gravel, and jindeing from their condition, it 
seems to answer the purpose admirably. From offi- 
cial returns lately published, on the paving and main- 
tenance of the pavements of P., it appears that the 
paved surface of the streets of that capital is 3,821,000 
8q. yds., of which the state maintains 1,083,000, and 
the corporation of P. 2,238,000 yds. ‘The charge of 
keeping up this pavement is fixed at £53,000. To 
thin must be added the cost of Keeping up the public 
roads laid with gravel, bitumen, or small flints, sach 
as the roads, side-walks, and alleys of the promenade 
of the Champs-Elysées, the Quai-Montebello, the 
exterior and interior Boulevards, and a great num- 
ber of other places. A sq. yard of pavement costs 
per annum for keeping up. ‘The most considerable 
Operation—and which, from its expense, only occurs 
at distant periods—is taking up and replacing the old 
pavement, which costs 1s. 10d. per sq. yard, not in- 
cluding, of course, the cost of the new stone. ‘The 
budget of the corporation of P. allots £10,000 per 
annum for this put ‘4 very insufficient sum, as 
the complete repaving fakes place every 25 or 30 
years in the quarters situated in the centre of P., 
Such as the neighbourhood of the Palais-Royal, the 
Bonlevards, the Bourse, and the Place-~Vend6me. 
In the suburbs and more distant quarters, however, a 
complete repaving is required, only every 40 years. 
“There is a great improvement in the lighting of the 
city since 1839, though the streets are still 
far behind those of London in The old 
lamps suspended with ropes over the middle of the 
street are now fast disappearing. The new houses 
are generally of 5 stories, with iron balconies at each 
window: a few are of polished stone, but nineteen- 
twentieths have their fronts covered with arn 
and by way of ornament a heavy cornice at the top, 
with & slighter one at each. story, and meat plaster 
mouldings round the windows. It is the nniversal 
fronts, even in the meanest buildings, 
which gives P. an aspect so much more gay and 
than London. No canopy of smoke broods 
over P., obscuring its streets and blackening its 
perme A front, after receiving its 
coat of paint, will last some nine years, without 
needing another application of the brush. The 


















Englishman, is still invariably adopted. A tenement, 
or ‘land,’ as we say in Scotland, has a little open 
court in the middle, 20 or $0 ft. broad. with a ‘grande 
porte’ to the street, large enough to admit a carriage, 
‘and shut at nightfall by an iron, wooden, or bronze 
gate. Into this parallelogram two, three, or fonr 
common stairs and there are often two doors 
at each Ianding-place. Hence you have sometimes 
20 families lodged in one teneient. This mode of 
Tiving en masse, though it dates from the palmy 
of the old monarchy, is essentially democratic in 
principle. In the same stair you may find a baron 
or vicompte on the first flat, a’ general or colonel in 











‘The | the second, a bourgeois in the third, and a tailor or 


carpenter in the fourth. A portier or janitor sits in 
a small booth behind the ‘ grande porte,’ and keeps an 
eve on every one who enters the tenement or leaves 
it, stops loiterers and beggars, and receives messages 
or letters from those who are from home. There are 
absolutely no self-contained houses arranged in streets 
in P. The rich bankers, and men of large patrimonies, 
live in mansions completely isolated, each forming a 
sort of rus in urbe, separated from the street by a 
high wall. and surrounded with a garden or sbrab- 
bery of an acre or half-an-acre. The number of 
these, however, is extremely limited, and, as might 
he expected, they are found chiefly in the suburb 
Yet the system of living in flats built round parall 
ograms is not universal in the French towns. 
seilles. all the new streets, and there are many, 
sist of self-contained houses, with front doors like 
ours. Rents are extremely high in P. I was shown 
a parallelogram in the Rue-St.-Honore, 6 stories 

cluding the ground flat, with a front probably 
length. Tt lodged 18 families, and with 4 or 
5 little shops in the side fronting the street, yielded 
£2,400 per ann. of rent. It was for sale at an upset 
price of £40,000. The rent of one of the best flats 
is about £200 per ann. ‘Think of such a sum paid 
for a flat in a common stair! The situation was 
good, but had no peculiar advantages.” (Mr. C. Mac- 


laren in 1847. 
"Bonterra squares.] ‘The Boulevards occupy 


the space appropriated to the defence of the city in 
former ages. when its circumf. did not exceed 7m. 
This space—happily unencumbered with buildings— 
has been converted into a spacious and magnificent 
street about 2 m, in length, and ranning along the N 
part of the city. In the middle isa wide unpaved 
road, which until recently had a lovg row of lofty 
trees on each side; and between each row of trees 
and the parallel row of houses were  spacio 

gravelled walks for foot-passengers. Their wat 
ing line adds greatly to the beauty of the Boule- 
vards; and the uncommon width of from 200 to 
800 ft. is productive of no vacuity or dulness—so 
brisk is the movement of carriages and gers, 
so lively the scene presented in the shops, hotels, and 
coffee-honses on cither side. On the S side of the 
city, the Boulevards extend a still greater length, bu 
‘are not yet lined with houses.—In squares, P. « 
greatly from London,—the aspect of the buildings 
which surround them being lofty and grand, while 
the extent of the space forming the square is often 
insignificant. At present, the finest square is the 
Place Vendéme, an space surrounded by 
elegant stone buildings, but much smaller than the 
principal squares in London, being little more than 
500 fe. in length, and 400 ft.in breadth. ‘The Place- 
Royale, a square in the E of P., built in the reign of 
Henry TV., is of nearly similar dimensions, while the 
Place-des-Vietoires, a central and busy spot, is still 
more restricted. ‘The Place-de-Grive, the scene of 
0 many revolutionary executions, is a small squafe 
in the centre of P., in front of the Hotel-de-Ville. 
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‘The Place-Dauphine on the S, and the Place-du-Cha- 
telet on the N of the river, are, like many other open. 
ings, very convenient for carriages or passengers, but 
tae no ville to the name of squares. A very differ- 
ent character is due to the Place-du- aspa- 
cious oblong between the Tuileries and the Louvre, 
extending afm. in length, and baring the long pie- 
ture-gallery on its S side. This is for the occa~ 
sional exereise of the troops. Every open space at 
the junction of streets, of more than usual size, is 
termed a place.—The Champ-de-Mars is an oblong 
park on the SW of Paris, extending from the Mili- 
tary school to the river, and bordered on each side 
hy ‘several rows of trees.—It is 3.280 ft. in length, 
Uy 1,640 ft in breadth; and is flanked by ditches 
faced with stone.—The Palais-Royal, situated in the 
centre of P., has long ceased to be a royal residence ; 
‘but it contains one itself a little Sipe and Ei; 
deemed one of the principal curiosities of the Frenc! 
capital, It is notionlya bazaar on a large scale, but 
‘4 centre of amusement, and the general rendezvous 
of the foreigners who visit P. The nocturnal loung- 
ers, and the votaries of dissipation, scattered in Lon- 
don over so wide aspace, are in P. collected on this 
central spot, which, besides the palace, contains a 
gutden 700 by 300 ft. in length, surrounded by ar- 
cades and a broad gallery filled with shops. 

Public. edifices.) In palaces and public struetures 
of the first rank, P. is greatly superior to London. 
‘The church of St. Genevieve, or the Pantheon, is a 
magnificent modern building with a fine cupola. 
‘The chureh of Notre-Dame is a noble Gothic edifice, 
890 ft. in length; those of St. Roch and St. Enstache 
are also very fine buildin, ‘The church of St. Paul- 
et-St. Louis is a beautiful edifice in the Italian style. 
‘The splendid Madeleine was designed under the em- 
pire, and founded under Louis-Philippe—The Tai- 
leries, the present imperial residence, was begun in 
the 16th cent., and finished, after various interrup- 
tions, in the 17th, It extends from N to S above 
1,000 ft., and exhibits several orders of architecture. 
—A little to the E of the Tuileries, on the same 
side of the Seine, stands the Louvre, of which the 
chief part is of the age of Louis XIV. Its E front 
is 525 ft. in length, and 85 ft.in height. The length 
of each side is 408 ft.—The Palace of the national 
assembly, originally the Palais-Bourbon, and now 
the Chamber-of-Deputies, has a facade of 12 Corin- 
thian columns resting on a flight of 29 steps, and sup- 
porting « triangular pediment.—The hotels of the 
ministers are in general splendid residences—The 
finest of the municipal buildings is the Hotel-de- 
Ville. The Louvre is used as a depot for ob- 
jects of taste and art. It contains above 1,000 
paintings, 500 statues.and busts, and 20,000 draw- 
ings —The Palace of the Luxemburg is distingnished 
by the symmetry of its proportions. It is more re- 
gular than the Tuileries, but less 
chaste and elegant, but less strikit 
forms the chamber of Peers; 




















contains a na- 
tional gallery of paintings; but the most striking ob- 





ject in its interior is the grand staircase, which is 
‘adorned with a number of statues of French generals 
and legislators. The adjoining gardens are spacious 
and beautiful—Since the elevation of the present 
emperor to the throne of France, much has been 
done and is doing to embellish P.” Without speak- 
ing of the works on the Bois-de-Boulogne, the con- 
struction of the central markets, the prolongation of 
the Rae-de-Rivoli, the enlargement and embellish- 
ment of the vicinity of the Louvre, the creation of 
the Rue-de-Strasburg, and the Rae-des-Ecoles, are 
among those gigantic operations which can only be 
conceived and realized at a great epoch and by a 
great city. AM the streets leading to the markets, 





the Louvre, and to the great arteries newly opened, 
have had t6 be enlarged, levelled, and embellish 
while new sewers have been constructed on a vaster 
and better system. In several places the Seine has 
been narrowed, to afford a wider space to public 
thoroughfares, its bridges Have been lowered, and 
their issues disengaged; every day sees the disap- 
pearance of inequalities of soil which offended the 
eye, retarded the circulation, and rendered it more 

‘nful and more dangerous; and in a short time the 
[ouble Hoe of quays which, rons for 2 Jeagues on 
each side of the river, will he complete and rectified 
through all its extent. The termination of the 
Louvre has been the dream of all the governments 
of France which have succeeded each other since the 
‘commencement of the cent. ‘The first empire under- 
took the work with vigour; the restoration added 
little; the monarchy of July confined itself to pro- 
jects which fail the provisional government 
to a decree which remained a dead letter. ‘The 
completion of this grand edifice, in all the magnifi- 
cence of its first conception, is also meditated by the 
present emperor. The Louvre termi will con 
tinue to be at once the palace of the nation, and the 
‘great temple of the arts to Frenchmen, 

Public monuments.) ‘The most striking of the pub- 
lic monuments of P. is the column of the Pi 
Vendome, erected by Buonaparte to commemorate 
his successes in Germany in 1805. It is a great 
brazen pillar, the materials of which were obtained, 
by melting the cannon of the vanquished. The 
diam. of the shaft is 12 ft.; its height 185 ft.; its 
form, an imitation of Trajan’s pillar at Rome. It is 
surrounded with bas-reliefs, sposed in small groups 
following each other in a spiral direction round the 
illar, from the base to the entablature. A spiral 
wand separates cach range of bas-relief; on the sum- 
mit is an acroterium, upon which is placed a statue 
of Napoleon 11 ft. high. ‘The total cost of this mo- 
Bument was 1,500,000 fr.—The column of July, 
erected on the Place-de-la-Bastille, is 154 ft. in 
height, and 12 ft.in diam, It is composed of metal- 
lic cylinders, and is inscribed with the names of 
504 citizens killed daring the Three days of 1890. 
Next to this, but of inferior rank, comes the tri- 
umphal arch in the Place-du-Currousel, near the 
‘Tuileries, erected in 1806. Its height is 45 ft, but- 
it lost much of its attraction after the Prussi 
removed the bas-reliefs representing the victories 
obtained over them, and the Austrians carried off 
from its summit the well-known Venetian horses 
and ear of victory.—The Arc-de-Triomphe-de- 
VEtoile, outside of ‘the barrier of Neuilly, is a noble 
erection. ‘The Porte or gate of St. Der 
triumphal arch erected by Louis XIV., is adn 
for the harmony of its proportion and the finish of 
its execution; the Porte St. Martin, constructed also 
in that reign, is less rich in decoration, but nowise 
inferior in workmanship. A fine bronze statue of 
Henry IV. was erected in 1818 on the Pont-Neuf. 
OF the public fountains of P—no fewer than 80 in 
namber—several are much admired. Among others 
the Fontaine-des-Innocens, the Fontaine-Desaix in 
the Place-Dauphine, the Fontaine-de-Bondi on the 
Boulevard of that name. &e. 

Hospitals.| ‘The hospitals of P. are numerous; 
‘ad, since the beginning of the present cent. have 
been particnlarly well managed. ‘The largest os 
is the Hotel-Diew; after it come the hospitals de-ln- 
Charite, St. Antoine, Beaujon, des Enfans-Malades,, 
and others, to the number in all of 14. They are in 
several cases badly situated and ill-planned; but the 





















interior management is always good, and the| uf 





tendance jous and kind. There were placed Im! 
the Foundling-hospital of Paris bre 
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‘Between 1640 and 1674 9.002 chidren. ) Europe. ‘The new Exchange in P. is the full size of 
Sei mes the Parthenon at Athens; and, like that famous 
SATS and 1732 b216 temple, has the form of an oblong quadrangle, sur- 
S40 ana 1704 ros 041 rounded with pillars nearly of the same dimensions, { 
: 4 meen hl ee ee tut more numerons. After having passed the stepa ; 
Jetand 1885 @lyeam 22810 which ascend to the peristyle, and traversed a vast | 





‘Total for 195 years, . 17,170 
Distinct from these are the hospices, or establish- 
‘ments where the aged, the infirm, the lunatics, are 
received and supported, on paying a small sum. The 
Balpetstre corresponis to our Bedlam; the Bicetre, 
to Bridewell. The name of hospic iven also to 
Hospitals for the incurables of both sexes, and to 
asylums for orphans. ‘The hospitals in P. have not, 
as in England, ench its separate board of manage- 
ment; but are all under a general board appointed 
hy and dependent on gorerament. ‘The fands for 
their support arise less from private donation than 
{from town-dues and the public treasury, and a tax 
of 8 per cent. on the receipts of all places of public 
amusement.—There are in Paris several establish- 
ments, called maisons-de-santé, forming a medium 
between un hospital and a private house, separate 
{rooms and medical attendance being given, on mo- 
derate terms, to a limited number of patients.—The 
Prisons of P. also are much amended in their man- 

agement since the beginning of the present cent. 

‘Before the first revolution, the churebyards in P. 
‘were not numerous; but since the promulgation of 
a law which prohibited the burying of the dead in 
churches, and even within the precincts of the city, 
‘two great necropoli have been formed, one for the 
§, the other for the N division of the city. The 
Jatter is beautifully situated on the ascent to Mont- 
martre.—The catacombs are subterraneous quarries, 
excavaced inttke course of ages for the building of 
P., and converted in the latter part of the 18th cent. 
into a great burying repository. ‘They stretch along 
the S part of Paris, and occupy an’ area of about 
200 acres, and contain the remains of at least 
8,000,000 'of human beings. ‘They are no longer 
used for pui of interment. A subterranean 
map of P., began in 1844, has been completed in 45 
heats, If exhibits quarter by quarter all the laby- 
inthine sinuosities of the ancient quarries and cata- 
‘combs over which P. is built, with the corresponding 

edifices, squares, and streets above ground. 
iterary institutions, e.] The literary institutions 
and scientific collections in P. are numerous, and 
formed upon the most liberal principles. Its libra- 
ties—some of them the largest in Europe—are ac- 
cessible at all times, and equally to the rich and to 
the poor. The Royal library or Bibliothéque nationale 
has above 860,000 printed books, besides asmany tracts 
, Collected into vols., and 72,000 manuscripts; the library 
of Monslear possesses 150,000 vole, and 5,000 manu- 
scripts; the library of St. Geneviéve, 110,000 vols., 
and 2,000 manuscripts; the Magazine library, 92,000 
}  Yols, and 8,000 manuscripts; the library of the city 
of Paris, 60,000 vols, All these are daily open to 
the public. ‘There are also in P. a number of private 
libraries to which access may be easily obtained. 
The ees are—the private libraries 
the ‘Tuileries, of Fontainblean, St. Cloud, Tri 
non, and Rambouiltet; the library of the Legis- 
lative say co. the Council-of-state; of the Insti- 
tute; of the Invalids; of the Court - of- cassation, 
former ies library of the advoeates; and of the 
Polytechnie school. Among the printing-offices, the 
Imprimiere Royale claims the first place, on account 
Of its extent and admirable arrangement. The gal- 
Tery of the Louvre, the museum of natural history 
in ‘the Jardin -des- Plantes, and the Jardin - des- 


Plantes itself, are not to be equalled in any city of 









































porch, we enter the great hall, the rendezvous of the 
merchants. ‘The hall is an immense apartment, and 
a cover of glass crowns it. A double portieo on the 
ground floor and the first story goes quite round. 
‘The ornaments are in the best taste, and the tout 
ensemble is at once elegant and grand. . 

Places of amusement.) In 1851, the number of 
theatres in the 86 deps. of France was 361; and of 
this number 86 were in the small dep. of the Seine. 
‘Under Louis XTIL there was only one theatre in th 
capital; under Louis XIV. they increased to 5 
there were 6 under Louis XV., and under his 
fated successor 10 theatres were in full play. In 
1791, all monopolies having been abolished, 51 thea- 
tres sprang up all at once; but by the year 1807, 
they hud decreased to 84. At that period privileges 
were re-established, and in the following year only 9 
were in existence. P. had 10 theatres from 1810 to 
1814; 11 from 1814 to 1819; 14 from 1819 to 1830; 
16 in 1831, 21 in 1882, 23 in 1846, 25 in 1849, and 
23 in 1851. ‘These 28 theatres contain about 34,000 
places, and the average number of spectators every { 
night is calculated at 20,000 Besides theatres there 
are 145 places of amusement open in the cap. and 
its wieinty, peieipally during the summer season,— 
public balls, such as Malfille’s, eafé concerts, Guin- 
gueties, &e. ‘These establishments are frequented 
by, it is estimated, 24,000 persons per diem, thus 
catrying the number of pleasure-seekers in P. to 
44,000 daily. ‘he receipts of the metropolitan then- 
tres have undergone many variations. From 1807 
to 1811 their average was nearly 6,000,000 fr.; from 
1822 to 1826 nearly 7,000,000 f.; from 1887 to 1841 
they averaged more than 9,000,000 f.; from 1842 to 
1846 more than 10,000,000 f.; in 1847 they rose to 
11,000,000 £.; in 1848 they were 6,747,408 f.; in 1849, 
7,775,570 f.; im 1850, 9,959,785 f.; in 1851, 10,460,000 
f. Of the employed in the P. theatres, it, 
appears that, commencing at the lower end of the 
seale, there are upwards of 400 boxkeepers, male 
and female; and 750 employés, clerks, &c., in the 
administrations, whose te salaries amount to 
740,000 francs.’ ‘The dressmukers, carpenters, scene- 
shifters, &c., are more than 600 strong, and their 

salaries amount to 500,000 f. ‘The number 
‘of musicians in the various orchestras is 630, and 
their aggregate income is 600,850 f. Of performers, 
according to M. Rondot, there are 1,152 men, and 
891 women. Of these 798 are artistes, and the 
remainder choristers and figurantes. The emolu- 
ments of this numerous personnel average per annum 
8,584,990 f. At the time the statement was drawn 
up (1851) the highest salaries were 4,500-f,, and the 
lowest 25 £. per month. Formerly, $8 1718 for in: 
stance, the first singer at the ly re- 
ved ‘Spo in 148 Madame St. Hu. 
i . 1,000 f a-year; and the celebrated 
danseuse, Mddle. Guimard, only received 4,330 f. 
How different at present, when at the same theatre 
artistes scarcely of first-rate excellence receive as 
much as 80,000 f a-year—nearly double the remu- 
neration of the president of the high eourt-of-cas- 
sation! 

‘Population. In the 13th century, P. contained 
120,000 a in 1474, 150.000; ander Henry 11 
210,000; in 1590, 200,000; under Lonis IV, 
492.600: in 1719, 509,640; from 1752 to 1762, 
576,630; in 1776, according to Buffon, 658,000 ;:im 
1778, according to Mohan, 670,000; in 1784, ke- 
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cording to Neckel, 660,000; at the end of the reign of | 
Louis XVI, 610,620; in’ 1798, according to cen- 
Sus, 640,504; in 1802, 672,000; 1806, 547,756; 1808, 
580,609; 1809, 794,595; 1817, 748,966; 1827, $90,434: 
1881, the commencement of the quinquennial census, 
774,828; 1836, 909,126; 1841, 912,033 (exclusive of 
soldiers, absentees, and children at nurse); 1846, 
1,053,897; and the dep. of the Seine, 1,364,467. 
‘The pop. of the dep. was thus divided in 1846: Ist 
arrondissement, 111,245; 2d, 117,768; 3d, 64,675; 
4th, 48,233; 5th, 96,628; Gth, 104,484; 7tb, 72,8985; 
8th, 112,170; 9th, 52,604; 10th, 106,878; 11th, 
66,119; 12th, 100,203; 13th (St. Denis), 187,513; 
and 14th (Sceaux), 128,057. The pop. of France in 
1700 was 19,669,000 souls; in 1831, 32,560,934; and 
in 1846, 35,400,486.—Some enrious calculations have 
been made in France, with respect to the average 
duration of human life, &c., in P. during the 18th 
cent. It appears that the average of marriage was 
for men about 203 years; for women, about 243 
ears; and that the average age of parents at the 
birth of aon was for women sbout 284 year; for 
men, abont 33} years. It follows that there were 
nearly three generations in P. during the Jast cent. 
It is a remarkable fact that this estimate coincides 
with that of the Greeks in their chronological tables. 
—M. Falret prepared from the official records of the 
police @ memoir on the suicides in Paris from 1794 
to 1823. In these 30 years the whole number of 
‘attempted suicides discovered by the police was 6,782, 
of which 4,720 were effected. “This amounts to 223 
pet annum on an average, but the number has been 
increasing; in the ten years ending 1803, it was 107 
per annum; and in the ten years ending 1823 it was 
834. Tn the ten years ending 1823, the whole num- 
ber was 3,340; and of these it is surprising to find 
that 181 were under fifteen years of age; and 479 
between fifteen and twenty!” But the age at which 
suicide is most common is between 35 and 45, the 
number for that period being 2,370, or two-thirds of 
e whole,—The following are the results of an in- 
quiry instituted into the condition of the working 
classes of P., so far as regards the state of education 
amongst them, and the way in which they are lodged: 
‘The information obtained relative to instruction onl 
applies to 169,431 men, and 86,616 women, but itis 
thought that even if it had reached the whole of the 
working-classes of both sexes, the proportions would 
not have been materially altered. In 1847, 147,811 
{ men could read and write, being abont 87 per cent. 
‘This general proportion is not invariable in each of 
the 13 groups of trades; the differences, however, 
| are not very great, ranging between 83 and 97 per 
} cont. excepting those employed in the trade of skins 
and Jeather, amongst whom the proportional amount 
is 73 per cent. Printers, engravers, and stationers 
stand in the first rank in the table, as might be ex- 
pected; the proportion of those who read and write 
is 97 per cent. In the persons employed on the pre- 
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ious metals it is 96 per cent.; in Parisian articles, 
95 per cent.; in food, 92; in building, 91; and in 
farniture, 90. In those employed on articles of, 


clothing, the proportion is only 88 per cent: In the 
persons connected with building, the proportions 
vary from 95 per cent. for joiners, to 78 foe carges: 
ters, and 60 for masons. ‘All the men employed in 
making the bannisters for stairs can read and write, 
Out of the 86,616 women, 68,219 had received ele- 
mentary instruction, being a proportion of 79 per 
cent, If the table of the subdivision of the numbers 
{ip the different groups be examined, the following 
ingulatities will be found: ‘The proportional namber 








of those connected with the skin and leather trade is 
the highest, say 97 per cent.; for the men, on the 


ee it is the lowest, or 73. For the females 
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employed in the printing, engraving, and stationery 
trades the proportion is 93 per cent.; for the men, 
97. In Paris articles the men stand for 95 
cent., and the women for only 88. The most unia- 
yourable proportion as regards women is to be found 
in the turnery and basket trades, where it is only 72 
per cent.; for the men it is 73. The following are 
the results obtained from the inquiry into the ques- 
tion of lodgings. 122,922 men, and 68,691 women 
are in their own furniture ; 4,200 of the former, and 
12,141 of the latter reside with their relations ; 5,661 
and 2,214 with their employers, and 34,311 and 
4,158 in furnished lodgings. For the men who pos- 
sess their own furniture the proportion is 74 per cent., 
‘and for the women 79; for those of the former, who 
live in furnished lodgings 21, and for the latter only 
5. What is singular is that the number of men, 
whose lodgings have been stated, is lower by 2,937 
than that of those on whose education jiculars 
have been procured, while the difference for the wo- 
men is more by 598, As compared with London 
one circumstance would Jead us to suppose the pop. 
of P. miserably poor. In Paris, burials are allotted 
to privileged undertakers, who pay a tax for the 
privilege—and the rites of inhumation being con- 
sidered expensive, (although the charge for the low- 
est class is only about 41 francs or £1 13s., every 
thing included,) a vast proportion of those who die 
are buried by certificates of indigence! In an ayer- 
age statement of the burials from 1821 to 1823, it 
appears that of persons who died in their own houses 
scarcely one-fourth were buried at the expense of 
their families. 

Municipal government.) _P. is divided into 12 ar- 
rondissements, over each of which presides a mayor; 
each arrondissement is divided into 4 quarters; in 
each quarter is a commissary of police, and in each 
arrondissement a justice-of-peace. The municipal 
council of P. is the council-general of the dep, of the 
Seine, at the head of whi ie préfet of the dep, 
A préfet of police, whose jurisdiction extends over the 
whole dep., has the of the-public safety, and 
has under him a municipal guard, and a corps of 
sapeurs-pompeurs or iremen.—As the city of P. is di- 
vided into 19 sections or arrondissements, so, for the 

murpose of affording effectual relief to the poor at their 

jouses, an office or board of charity, denominated 
bureau de bienfaisance, is established in each arron- 
dissement, which larly organized, and to which 
are attached an ind number of visitors (visit- 
urs) and charitable Indies (dames de charité) resid- 
ing in the arrondissement, for the purpose of visit- 
ing the sick and indigent at their houses and ascer- 
taining their wants and condition. The relief to the 
poor is administered chiefly in kind, but sometimes 
‘also in money. They are provided with medicine 
and medical assistance when req Some are 



































furnished with materials to work up, and are paid for 
their labour. ‘Temporary relief is sometimes afforded 
by means of small loana of money. In their litigions 
concerns, the poor have the advice of counsel gratis, 
and to that effect a jurisconsult is attached to each 
board of charity. short, there is in P, a most 
minute, and extensive, well-digested, and excellently 
organized system of benevolent inspection into the 
‘wants and condition of the poor. ‘The administration 
of public assistance, in a statistical account of the 
indigent pop. of P. for 1850, stated that the number 
of poor families in that year was 28,724, me 


















63,133 persons. In 1829, the number was 

‘in 1832, 68,986; 1835, 62,539 ; 1841, 66,487; 
66,148; 1847, 73,905. The average number of in 
gent, as compared with the total pop., would be 
1829, Lin 13.0; in 1832, 1 in 11.1; in 1885, Lin 15.3%» 
in 1841,1 in 13.35 in 1844,1 in 13.7; im 1847, 1 im BOE 
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and in 1850, 1 in 16.3. All P. forms one juris- 
diction, both in a municipal and in a political sense. 
Its constitution in this respect is thus explained by 
‘M. Horace Say. While each of the other depart- 
ments into which the kingdom is divided has one 
préfe the dep, of the Reine and of the town of 2. 
two; the Préfet-de-la-Seine and the Préfet-de- 
Police. “The préfet, everywhere, is what we may call 
the universal representative of the king, or his min- 
isters; but in the case of P. there is this peculiar 
that each minister may act, and often does act 
his own department withoat the intervention’ of 
either préfet; “or, at least,” says M. Say, “the per- 
sonal responsibility of these officers is co in 
most cases, by the absence of all initiative action on 
their part. But,” he proceeds, “if the two prétets 
of the dep. of the Seine have less of pref ac- 
tion “than those of the other deps, their functions 
wire « high importance from the municipal duties 
which devolve upon them. ‘They are the real mayors 
of Py, and it is solely with them that the municipal 
council is called upon to debate the interests of the 
commune, ‘There is yet another distinction to be 
cipal duties themselves not being all 
‘sion which is made of them be- 
tween the two préfets, ‘The latter are not 
with the keeping of the registers ofthe civil stato of 
the dep, nor with the celebration of marriages, any 
more than with the details respecting the national 
guard, elections, and what concerns the administra- 
tion of charities, and the local committees of ele- 
mentary instruction; for all these current matters 
the town of B. is divided into 12 sections, impro- 
perly called arrondissements, each of which has 
mayor und two assistants, ‘These mayors and assist- 
ants were nominated under Louis Philippe’s regime 
by the king, out of a list of 12 candidates formed b 
election, "They have no correspondence with « 
other, and are without influence in the direction of 
the affairs of the commune, the ent of which 
is thus placed in the hands of the direct agents of 
the government, who do not stand upon any elective 
















basis.” This organization, which, M. Say remarks, 
is in general little known, was established in 1834; 
tut some parts of the system remain insufficiently 
settled or developed. Each prefet is also mayor of 


P.; and in the latter each has to discuss, 
in so far as his particular dep. is concerned, the bud- 

ts and accounts of the department and of the town, 

fore the general and municipal councils of Paris. 
“Previously to 1830,” says M. Say, “these two 
councils were confounded together into one; since 
that date, and in conformity with the definitive ar- 
rangement made by the law of the 20th of April, 
1834, the municipal council is composed of 36 mem- 
bers, taken from among the members of the general 
council, and of which three are elected by each of 
es a communal asrondiaeamonts, with renewal of 
a-thitd part of the three every three years; so that 
each councillor is, in fact, elected for 9 years. The 
departments are all composed, in fact, of arrondisse~ 
ments, which are subdivided into cantons, and these 
into communes, while the dep. of the Seine is com- 
posed of two atronds. and a commune, which latter 
also differs from other communes. The town of P. 
makes no part of any arrond., or of any canton, and 
is itself, on the contrary, divided into 12 districts, 
presided over by justices-of-peace. ‘The general 
council, then, is composed of $6 members, nominated 
‘aby th dep 2 Ont by that of Se 

the department of Sceaux, 

‘Denis, making in all 44. members. general 
council of the dep. of the Seine mects once a-year, 
Tike those of all the other deps.; only a little later 
‘than the others ; its session usually taking place in 








Nor., and lasting only a fortnight, ‘The conserva- 
tive spirit of the central government, or its interest 
of conservatism as our author phrases hae itr 
‘many precautions into the law which regulates 
the proceedings of these general councils. ‘The 
municipal council of P. mects every year in the 
month of May, and continues assembled for 6 weeks, | 
during which it is employed in examining and voting} 
the budget for the year following; and it also meets 
‘once a-week for current business throughout the rest 
of the year, with the exception of a vacation of two 
month; ut it has no ight of initiating anything. 


‘Municipal revenue. The gross revenue of P. from 
7, to 46,000,000 frs., or 





all sources amounted in 1 
£1,840,000, exclusive of £300,000 belonging to the 
hospitals. ‘The produce of the oetroi was £1,260,000; 
the remainder arose chiefly from the rents of the 
abattoirs, or slaughter-houses, the halle-auz-vins, 
markets, canal of Oureq, &e, and of course was 
principally obtained from capital previously ex- 
pended. But one-tenth of the produce of the octroi 
was paid over to the government, and the sink- 
ing fund for the extinction of the debt absorbed 
as much more. The capital of the city debt was 
stated as 31,500,000 fr., or £1,260,000; the interest, 
assuming the average rate to be 5 per cent., formed 
‘an annual burden of £62,000. ‘The expense of col- 
lecting the revenue, inclading the administration of 
the octroi, amounted to £120,000, ‘These various | 
charges made a deduction of £420,000, oF thereabout, 
Teaving a net revenue of £1,420,000. | ‘The expenses 
attending the organisation of the national guard in 
legions, were £40,000 per annam. Another sum of 
000 was expended in the support of 227 primary 
or infant schools, which afforded education to 25,490 
doys and 16,416 girls, A monthly fee of 1s. 6d, was 
paid by the scholars, but those whose parents plead- 
ed poverty paid nothing; and in the period from 
1837 to 1841 these scholars were 88 per cent. 
of the whole number. ‘The municipal schools of P., 
therefore, are maintained chiefly for the instruction 
of the poor. A sum of £344,000 was expended in 
the support of charitable institutions, and might per- 
haps be considered as the poors'-rate of P. ‘The 
department of public works absorbed £100,000. 
‘This included £46,000 for paving the streets, but the 
government adds £20,000 for certain streets which 
fare considered as part of the routes royales, or grent 
roads: the sum expended on paving, therefore, was 
‘£66,000. ‘The entire length of the streets of P. was 
estimated at 420,000 metres or 270 m. ‘The police 
cost £430,000 in 1847, and the principal items were: 
Cleaning and water forthe streets, - 
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City. ‘in London and Edinburgh, consisted of 
24 * Peace officers,” 183 * Inspectors," and 329 ‘Ser- 
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The whole number of employed and paid by 
the city, as municipal guards, firemen, policemen, 
wiers, scavet inspectors, &c., was about 8,500 
jn 1847. Besides the usual heads of expenditure, 
there was a disbursement under the head of 
extr ies, which in 1846 amounted to £356,000, 
the erection or repair of 

‘markets, and other public buildings. 
‘The municipal commission upon the budget of the 
city of P. for 1850 reported that at the breaking out 


Of the revolution of Febroary the city possessed a 
Sam of 17,000,000 f. in account-current at the tren> 
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sary for the enlargement of the Aalles and various 
other contemplated improvements. The city had 
been besides authorised to contract aloan of 25,000,000 
f., which, united to successive credits which it was 
pro) to add to it, constituted a provision of 
000 f. of works which were to have been 
executed in ten years. All these plans were over- 
turned by the revolution. ‘The ordinary ses 
of 1850 were estimated at 41,000,000 f.; thoortinary 
receipts at 43,500,000 f., of which sum the octroi, it 
was estimated, would furnish 33,000,000 f. In order 
to obtain this amount, however, it would be neces- 
sary to continue the receipt of the second provisional 
Doe and to add to the present tariff of the octroi 
ues. 

‘Manufactures.] Since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, the manufactures of P. have rapidly 
in and it is now the principal manufacturing 
city in the kingdom. . The value of exports for 1820 
‘was 42,493,341 francs. Among the principal articles 
manufactured are— 

and \e amoant of 
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Cotton goods... 

Bills and easbmeres, . 

Inhorology, 

In typography, © 

Bronaes, 


&. &e. All sorts of articles of luxury and fashion 
are made with the greatest elegance and taste. Nu- 
‘merous diligences run to all quarters of the kingdom, 
and a ready communication between all parts of the 
city is kept up by fincres, eabriolets, &. &e—The 
following are a few fucts Iately pointed out by M. 
Blanqui in ‘lecture on political economy at the 
Conservatoire des Artes et Métiers, where he is pro- 
fessor of that science:—Parisian industry produces 
annually from 14 to 1,500,000,000 of franes’ worth 
of goods of various species. There are 325 principal 
branches of industry, 64,000 patented masters, 342,530 
workpeople, of whom 204,000 are men, 112,000 wo- 
men, and 26,580 children. ‘The Ist arrondissement, 
in which the carriage-trade is chiefly carried on, 
Produces to the value of 102 millions; the 2d, 177 
millions; the 3d employs 32,000 workmen, producing 
127 millions; the 4th employs 21,000 workmen, pro- 
ducing 72 millions; the 5th, 51,000, producing 169 
millions; the 6th, 68,000, producing 235 millions. 
ie last arrond. is especially Parisian. In it the 
artisan is traly 4 magician,—a Proteus,—he excels 
in every branch. ‘This arrond. produces annually 
285 millions’ worth of goods out of nothing, but it 
contributes its genius to the work. It is here that 
Paris are manufactured,—fancy turnery, but- 
tons, brushes, canes,-umbrelias, jewellery, plated 
work, lace, and a unre thousand marvel of inge- 
nuity known and sought after in ev: of th 
world. "Phe 7th numbers 41,000 workeren, wna pro. 
duces 153 millions. Te is very nearly related in cha- 
Tacter to the 6th. The Sth employs 50,000 work- 
men, and produces 182 millions: this is the quarter 
for cabinet-making, paper-hanging, earpentry, and 
brewing. ‘The 9th’ numbers 15,000 workmen, pro- 
ducing 55 millions. ‘The 10th nambers 20,000 work- 
men, producing 68 millions. The 11th numbers 
19,000 workmen, producing 63 millions. Lastly, the 
12th, which is the great quarter for tanners, rag 
merchants, and brewers, numbers 70,000 workmen, 
Producing 100 millions. Proceeding then to the 
study of special branches of industry, the professor 
Noticed that of bronze work, unrivalled in the world, 
and producing 20 millions; hat making, 16 millions; 
slovemaking, 14 millions.’ The wages vary among 
this immense pop. of workpeople from 20 centimes 
(24.) a-day to from 35 f. to 40 f. (from 28s. to 32s.) 
ie average wage is 3 f. $0 c. (2s. 2d.) a-day for a 




















. | There is a number of large public establishments at 


man, and for a woman 1 f. 65. ¢. (Is. 444.)—The 
report upon the manufactures of P. in 1847 says:— 
‘Taking the statement of each of these 64,816 em. 
ployers, the total amount of the industry of P. in 
1847 was 1,468,628,350 francs. ‘This sum includes 
the value of the material employed, as the state- 
ments refer to sales. ‘The comparative amount of, 
each of the 13 groups is as follows: 
Amount. 

240,947,293 fr. 


‘Workmen, 


105,818,474 

103,631,601 
74,540,008 
52,357,176 
Limi 





‘Total in 1847, + 1,863,028,350 
P., employing workmen, tle statistics of which could 
not properly have a plice with the statistics of pri- 
vate industry. ‘These establishments are the na- 
tional manufacture of the gobelins—carpets and 
hangings—the manufacture él wobaeess the national 
printing-oftice, the mint, the stamp-office, the bakery 
of the army, the bakery of the hospitals, the bakery 
of the prisons, spinning establishments for the poor, 
prison workshops, the funeral establishments, and 
the theatres—The Debats, commenting on the ma- 
nufacturing industry of P. in 1852, says: “ Parisian 
manufacture has been exceedingly active during the 
whole of the last year. Its general production, both 
for home consumption and for foreign countries, has 
certainly exceeded that of 1851, and yet that year 
was a most excellent one for the articles which P. 
sends abroad, The exports of P. in 1851 had been 
219,500,000 f., whilst, in 1852, they have been 
221,500,000 f. The difference, it is seen, is not very 
is worthy of remark, that the last year 
ugmentation over 1850 of nearly 24,000,000 
f,, and over 1849 of 50,000,000 f. We do not speak 
of 1848, when all the manufactures of P. had to suf- 
fer so much from the political tempest, and when 
the exports fell to 157,000,000 f, notwithstanding 
the artificial movement which it was endeavoured to 
impart to them by the system of drawbacks. But 
since then the exports of P. have gone on increasing, 
and represent at present about the seventh part of 
all that we export, and about the fourth part of our 
special exports in'manufactured produce. ‘The rea- 
son is, that P. is in fact for our country the centre of 
all the fabrications of taste and of art. It not only 
sends to foreign countries what its able workmen 
prepare, but likewise a crowd of products in wood, 
leather, and metal sent in a rough state from the 
departments, and finished in Paris. ‘The work done 
in P. consequently is not only that of the retropols 
but of many towns in the provinces. It is right to 
add that the amount of the exports of P., such 18 
they are shown by the customs returns, comprehends 
many articles furnished by Lyons, Sedan, Mulhausen, 
and St. Etienne. P. in 1852 had to supply large 
orders sent from the United States and S. America. 
In addition to our silks and printed stuffs, which 
have everywhere an incontestable success, our srti- 
cles of dress, our furniture, jewellery real and false, 
our clocks and watches, gloves, saddlery, and glass 
have found markets at Valparaiso, Lima, La- 
Plata, Rio-Janciro,and Pernambuco. Large quan- 
tities have also been sent to the countries of the 
Baltic, to Russia, and to the countries of the Dam 
where the taste for French articles is in 
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more and more, and where it would become a regu- 
lar branch of trade, giving us a large profit, if through 
unpardonable carelessness we did not allow the mer- 
chants of London and Trieste to carry there our own 
which naturally they charge with their profits 
‘on the goods. But, however that may be, Parisian 
exports occupy a considerable place in the commerce 
of the world—a place worthy of the rank which they 
obtained at the exhibition of London; and it is to 
be remarked that they have increased in a proportion 
which exceeds the general progress of our foreign 
commerce. During the last 15 years—that is, since 
1887—the general movement of ‘our exports has not 
increased more than half, whereas the special exports 
of B. rose from 94,000,000 f., representing a weight 
of 11,852,000 kilogrammes, to 221,000,000 f,, repre- 
senting a weight of about 33,000,000 of kilogrammes, 
and has thus more than doubled the value and tripled 
the quantity of goods which they furnish to foreign 
countries.” 
erat owen P. is divided into two distinct zones for the 
distrbation of water, "All the lower portion, that is to say four 
Anh of Ps, might be supplied by the water of the ‘Canal-de- 
YOareq, tatity | matarally its own weight, without the aid 
of wachines and the expense of fuel. "This isthe frst zone. ‘he 
‘other portion, less important as to extent, cannot receive the wa- 


fare supplied. by the waters of Arcaell, the well 
the forcing pump of Notre-Dame, On the F. bank; the wound 
one forins the line running parallel to the oetrol walls these are 
the richest and best bait quarter o the capita yet they are the 
‘worst supplied with water from the Seine. ‘The foreing pump. 
Chaillot gives a very insufficient supply. Wanting the means 
Action, either on account of the small number of its pipes oF 
thelr small size, the city of P. eannot utilize the mass 
‘which it has a right toxdeaw from the Canal-de-l'Oureq. 
sequence of the inconveniences which every day arise from 
‘tate of things in the simaltancous service of the fountains 
formers of streets the watering, and the pubile fountains the ety 
Inns decided on utilizing all the water it can draw from the 
del Oureg. Aer providing for the service of the fountains at 
the corners of the streets, the watering, and the monumental foan- 
tains, the city now derives from the sale ofits water a revenue of 
nearly 100/000 franca,” "This revenue is every day increasing, 
and will be still further Inereased. by the armel we have 
Just spoken of, ‘The receipts for the sale of water in 

1830, wero 

148, 

101, 
‘The city of P. possesses very peculiar advantages for such an un- 
dertaking. In London the quantity of water consumed daily is 
168,826 cuble metres for 191,066 houses. In P. we may reckon. 
$5200 wen, Bale mre Ga ome Bh of hows Tandon. 

he expense of pumping by steamn-engines this quantity of water 

from the level of the Thales at London to an elevation equal to 
the Canal-de-t'Otireq above the Seine, would cost £69,000 per 
Year, the whole of whieh would be saved by a supply from 
Canal-de-TOureq. "The length of the pipes for P. 











575.041 fe. 





[teater velocity." M. Girard estimates the quantity of water sup- 
ied by the Canal-de-'Oureq at 260,820 eubic metres per day. 
Suppo tls calalaton toe exact wil be Desehy, first, 

iuct all the water necessary for the supply of, the present 
Public fountains and markets; and secondly. what is eonsumed 
by the locks on the eanals St Martin and St, Denis, which may 
be calculated at 1,054 cabie metres for the passage of a bange, or 
of 105,400 cable metres for the passaze of 60 banges on the two 
canals. ‘The quantity of water consumed daily In each house in 
‘London in 1810, before the establishinent of the new water com- 
Panies, did not exceed 50 gallons, but since that period the con 
Sumption has reached 200 gallons per house per day. | This in- 
cludes manufactories, baths, water-closets, &e, If a similar in- 
crease in the consumption should take place ia P., the quantity 
Feqaired would. be 140,000 eubic metres per day for the tse of 
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tres, equal to 36,000 
yds, or 20} English m. But as the salient ‘and re-entering 
‘angles of the bastions make an addition of 5,600 metres, the line 
‘of development will measure 24m, ‘The breadth of the open 
‘space betwixt the wall and the barriers of course varies, but aver- 


‘The 
Ibe of gunpowder, with other ammunition, A military servitule 
tas beds tabled over a the growl within 200 mates (273 
yds) of the wall; that Is, no buildings will be allowed to be 
Erected In that space. ‘The expuse of the works was originally 
‘hus estimated: 
France 
For the wall and price of ground, 69,691,000 
Forth sauched orig," . Sa98000 
Tudemnity for the military servitude, 4,000,000 
182,287,000 


In round numbers the expense Is estimated at 140,000,000 ¢, or 
the city were defended by detached forts only, 

vided by smaller intervals, It would. be very fuse 
the enemy had reduced one or two of them, Paris 
with such prize in 
of the forts, but push 
ie of & reat sto 
by lief form an 





to render It 
have various advantages. First, they pre- 
establishing the works necessary for a regu~ 
‘space between tie cordon and the wall, at least 
‘two or tree of them. Next, they form an 
ine of defence, and throw the enemy to a distance which 
renders bombardisent impossible; forbombs Sred from any paint 
Tepond ths ter ire couldnt rench the skirts of P. ‘Tol, 
the report states, is an object of -vast importance; for many wet 
will cheerfully expose their own persons on the ramparts or 


their wives and daughters in the streets or setting fre to the 
houses. ‘Thirdly, the conto of forts would compel the enemy to 
spread his force over a line of 50 m., intersected by woods And 
and expose hm to be beaten by a much smaller army 
‘acting from the centre, and choosing its point of attack at plea 
sure.” Fourthly, the great tract of ground on the W side of P., 
‘Comprised in We bend ofthe Selne, between St, Denis and Sevres 
‘and incladed withfa the cordon of forts, wonld shelter and feed 
herds of eaitle, and supply freah meat, the only want for which 
it would otherwise be dificult to provide. P., with the addition 
fof a garrison and 200,000 inhabitants from the neighbouring vil- 
{ages could be provisioned fur 60 days. There are always laid 
tp in. grain and Sour for 3 or 40 days, besides an immense 
quantity of vegetable food, and six months’ store of 
Trine. ‘The pop. aM. is roughly calealated at 1,000,000, that of 
The banlieu at 200,000, the garrison would be 100,000, aud 80,000 
Additional sacks of four would support the whole for two months, 
The troops migit be encamped between the lines; the national 
‘would defend the enceinte. ‘The sphere of action of 
Simple fortified post is the Fange of its artillery; of « fortress, the 
‘istance to which its garrison can act with safety; of a grand for- 
{isied postion, the whole range of country on which an entire 
army Can operate, ‘There are in France 129 forte places — 23 
Of the first cass, 46 of the second, and 54 of the third. But the 
two ‘points of national defence are P., which now has 20 
fortresses, and Lyons, which as 16. The national guant 
‘amounted to 800,000; and the arriere ban, oF 
Table to be called out to take change of the capil and 
trees, leaving the regular army disposable for the 
Canals and railroads] All the canals on 
branches of the Canl-de-1Ourey, mado for supply 
with water from tie Oureq beyond Mareail, abo 
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jbraced the Christian faith, and lived in the 
“Pherae, of which rains are found to this day in the 
Breet Laharpe. Cloida, his wife, completed the church Ste. 
Genevibve, which he had began. ‘About 530 Childebert com- 
rmenced the ‘of Notre-Daine; 100 years after St. Landry 
Tanded the Hotel-Diea. . Towants the end of the 8th cent. Clinre 


| Temagae insisted te chooks om wiles at later period sprang) 9p 




































re, ws begun. fou 
place thuler Charles V., and P. was divided tnto 16 quarters; 
|} Youre Inte the Bastile was begun. Untit that time P. bad two 
iges.—one towards the N, called Le-Pont-aa-Chanze, the 

ther eta the 8, called Ye-Petic Pont; in 1378 the thi, Le. 
PontSt-Michael, the present street Labarpe, was bailt. 
Toneth bridge, Pont Notre-Dame, was built soon after. In 

3 bby famine and ‘and 100, 





and 
\uences; true liberty, the life-blood whieh should 


‘conse 
‘animate all parts of the body politic, eannot be in 
France until the departments and provincial towns have resumed 
their proper im; The ce of P. over all 
France, not only in. a political sense, but in literatare, arta, cus- 
toms, &c., is immense, and was most strikingly manifested. dur- 
ing the revolution of the last ceut. On the ijt of March 1814, 
the taking of P. concluded the campaign of ‘against Na- 
poleon, ig of P. cost the Allies 9,000 men: the French 
‘risoners, and afer 
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PARIS, a flourishing village of Upper Canada, in 
the part of the Ree. Dumfites, peat 
in Brantford, 22 m. W of Dundas and 6 m. from 
Brantford, at the junction of Smith’s creck with 
Grand river. Pop. 1,000. It is finely situated, and 
consists of an upper and lower town. Gypsum 
abounds in the environs. 

PARIS, a township of Oxford co., in the state of 
Maine, U. 8, 39 m. W by S of Augusta. ‘The sur- 
face is hilly, but the soil is generally fertile. It is 
watered by Little Androscoggin river. Pop. in 1840, 
2454.—Also a township of Oneida co, in the state 
of New York, 8m. $ of Utica, and 96m. WNW of 
Albany. Tt has an elevated and undulating surface, 
and is drained by Sadaquada creek. The soil con- 
sists of sand and caleareous loam. Pop. 2,844. ‘The 
village contains about 150 inhabitants.—Also a vil- 
lage of Fauquier co., in the state of Virginia, 129 m. 
N by W of Richmond. Pop. about 125.—Also a 
Village of Henry co,, in the state of Tennessee, 93 m. 
‘W of Nashville, on ‘the S side of a branch of Little 
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Sandy river. Pop, 250.—Also a village of Bourbon 
0, in the state of Kentucky, 36 m. E of Frankfort, 


on the S fork of Licking river. Pop. 1,197.—Also a, 
village of Stark township and co. in’ the state of 
Ohio, 185 m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 300.—Also a 
township of Stark co, in the same state. It has 
a hilly surface, and is drained by Sandy creek. The 
soil is generally fertile. Pop. 2,474. a town- 
ship of Portage co., in the same state. Pop. 936.— 
Also a township of Union co, in the same state. 











Pop. 789.—Also a village of Jennings co. in the 
state of Indiana, 77 m. SSE of Indianapolis, near the. 
8 fork of Muscatatack creck. Pop. 150,—Also a 


village of Edgar ¢o., in the state of Illinois, 114 m, 
E of Springhlds on the borders of a rich’ prairie. 
Pop, 350.—Also a village of Monroe co,, in the state 
of Missouri, 71 sn.04 of Jetlerson eity, om the 8 sile 
of Middle fork of Salt river. Pop. 400. 

PARIS-EN-ARDENNES, See Basrooyr. 

PARIS-EL-LA-RUE-HAUTE, a commune of 
Belginm, in the prov. of E. Flanders and dep. of 
Meldert’ Pop. 405. 

PARISBURG, a village of Giles co., in the state 
of Virginia, U.S, on the S side of New river, a 
branch of Great Kanawha river. See Gries. 

PARISH, a township of Oswego co., in the state 

, and 147 m. 
WNW of Albany.’ It has an undulating surface, 
and is drained by Salmon ereek and its tributaries, 
Pop, 14548. Ie has a village, containing, about 150 


inhabitants. 
‘LE, a sonnet 











of St. Lawrence c0., 

15 m. E of Canton, 
and 221 m. NW by W of Albany. It is hilly in the 
S, and is watered by St. Regis, Racket, Grass, and 
rivers. ‘The soil consists of sandy loam. 
Pop. in 1840, 2,250. ‘The village is on river, 
and contains 300 inhabitants. 

PARISIAN, an island in the SE part of Lake Su- 
perior, in N lat. 46° 30, W long. 85°. It makes 
part of the North-West Territory, U. 8. 

PARISIS, formerly a district of France, in the cen- 
tral part of the ancient prov. of the Ile-de-France, 
and now comprised in the dep. of the Seine-ct-Oise 
and Seine. Its chief place was Louvres. z 

PARISOT, a of France, in the dep. of the 
Tarn, cant, and 4 m. SSE of L’lsle, and 11 m. SSW 
of Gaillac. Pop, 800.—Also a town in the dep. of the 
‘Tarn-ct-Garonne, cant, and 10 m. NE of St. Anto- 
nin, at the foot of a mountain, near the Seye, an af- 

luent of the Aveyron. Pop. 1,500. 

PARITA, a town of New Grenada, in the dep. of 
the Istmo, on a gulf of the same name, at the mouth 
of a small river, 110 m. SW of Panama. The gulf 
of P. forms an indentation on the W side of the gulf 
of Panama, extending from Point-Chaume on the N, 
to Point-Mala on the S. It receives the Choque and 
Salado, and several minor rivers. 

PARITCHI, a town of Russia in Enrope, in the 
gov. of Minsk, district and 24 m. SSE of Bobronisk, 
on the r. bank of the Berezina. ‘ 

P. 'H, or PrnicsKe, a pass of Transylvania, 
in the Szeklers country, and see of Csik, in the 
mountains to the N of Gyergyo-St.-Miklos. 

PARIZA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in the 

-. of Burgos, partido and 26m. E of Miranda-de- 
bro, on the r. bank of the Somoaguda, an affluent 














of the Ebro. Pop. 185. 
PARIZE-EN-VIRY (Sarst), a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Nievre, cant, and 4m. NNE of 


21 m. S of Nevers. Pop. 1,200. 
-LE- ‘EL (Saixz), a town of 
France, in the dep. of the Niavre, cant. and 
NNE of St. Pierre-le-Moutier, on an extensive = 
teau, which rises above a valley watered by the-l|— 
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branch of the Colatre. Pop. 1,202. It has several 
mineral springs, aud a tile-work. In the vicinity is 
a mine of iron. 

PARKANG, or Baracax, a town of Hungary, in 
the circle beyond the Danube, comitat and i'm. 
NNW of Gran, on the 1. bank of the Danube, a little 
above the confluence af the Gran, Pop. 1870. The 

‘urks here sustained a defeat by the Imperiali 
and Poles in 1688. hi py 

PARKE, a county in the W part of the state of 
Tndiana, U. S, comprising an area of 450 sq. m., 
bounded on the W by Wabash river, and drained by 
Big and Little Racoon and Sugar creeks. Pop. in 
1840, 13,499; in 1850, 15,049. Its eap. is Rockville. 
—Also « township of St. Joseph’s co., in the state of 
Michigan, Pop. in 1640, 831, 

PARKER, « mountain of New South Wales, in 
the district of Darling Downs, at the head of Ann's 
creek, an affluent of Condamine river.—Also a river 
of Australia Felix, in the Portland bay district, which 
flows into the sea 4m. NE of Cape Otway. 

PARKERSBURG, a village of Wood co., in the 
state of Virginia, U. 8, 335 m. NW by W of Rich- 
mond, on the N side of Little Kanawha river, at its 
junetion with the Ohio. 

PARKGATE, a township in Neston p.. in Che- 
shire, 11} m. NW of Chester, on the river Dee. 

PARKHAM, a parish of Devonshire, 7m. SW of 
Bideford, on the & bank of the Yeo.” Area 5,808 
acres. . Pop. in 1881, 923; in 1851, 951. 

PARK- a village and missionary station of 
the Cherokee. nation, In 
to the N of Arkansas river. 

PARKLIA, a town and port of the Archi in 
the Cyclades, on the W coast and capital of the is- 
land of Paro, 12 m. W of Naxia, and 111m. SE of 
Athens. Pop. 800. It has a castle, a handsome 
church, and several chapels. ‘The ancient Paros, on 
the site of which Parkia stands, was one of the larg- 
st, richest, and finest in the Archipelago. Frag- 
ments of its cornices and columns, to be seen here 
and there built into modern edifices, are all the 
traces now existing of its former magnificence. 

"ARKMAN, a township of Piscataquis co» in the 
state of Maine, U. S., 71 m.N by E of Augusta. It 
is drained by a head-branch of Piscataquis river, and 
has a fertile soil. Pop. in 1840, 1,205.—Also a town- 
ship of Geauga eo, in the state of Ohio 162 m. NE 
of Columbus, on the head-waters of Grand river, and 
drained by a branch of Cuyahoga river. Pop. 1,181. 

PARKSTEIN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
the Ober-Pfalz, 5 m. WSW of Neustadt-an-der- 
Waldnab, and 30m. SE of Bayreuth, on ‘mountain. 

op. 670. 

ARKU, a village of Beluchistan, in the prov. of 
Thalawan, 12 m. NW of Nal, in ts ferile locality. Tt 
vas nearly reduced to rains by Mebraby khan of 

lat. 


PARKUNDY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Malva, and district of Mundessur, near the 1. bank 
of the Chumbul, 75 m. NNW of Ujein. 

PARKUR, a district and town of Hindostan, in 
the SE part of Sinde. It forms a peninsulated tract, 
about 40 m. in length from NW to SE, and 12 m. in 
average breadth, extending into the Runn of Catch, 
and connected on the N with the Thurr or Indi 
desert. It consists of a sandy plain, intersected in 
the E by a of porphyritie hills, rising to the 
height of 1,000 ft, and covered with jungle. ‘The soil 
possesses little cand water, though plentiful 
at the depth of 40 is in most parts brackish. 
‘The district contains upwards of 30 villages, but in 
1820 half of these were uninhabited. ‘The chief town 
is Parinuggur or Nuggur. A large revenue was for- 
merly obtained by the local government from the mu- 








n territory, U. S., a little’ 





merous pilgrims who resorted to this locality, to per- 
form their devotions at the shrines of Goreecha and 
Mandow Ray, noted deities of the Shrawacks and 
Banyans. ‘The inhabitants are chiefly Soda Rajputs, 
and are governed by an independent rajah. 

P. “A, a town and fortress of Little Tibet, 
on the Indus, 25 m. SE of Iseardo. It is noted for 
its saddlery, and possesses a considerable trade. 

PARLA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in the 
prov. and 14 m. S of Madrid, and partido of Getafe 
in a fertile plain. Pop: 1,036. It has a parish- 
church, several convents, a custom-house, and a pub- 


lic granary. 

PARLAN, a village of France, in the dep. of Can- 
tal, cant. and 7 m. WSW of St. Mamet, and 17 1. 
SW of Aurillac, near the Veyre. Pop. 1,000, 

PARLEY (West), a parish of Dorset, 5} m. ESE 
of Wimborne-Minster. Area 8,407 acres. Pop. 286. 

PARLO. See Patos. 

PARMA, a duchy in the N of Italy, between 
the parallels of 44° 20 and 45° 7’ N, and ‘the meri- 
dians of 9° 15’ and 10° 34’ E: bounded on the E by 
‘Modena; on the Sand W by Tuscany; and on the 
Uy the Bo, which divides i from Milan. Including 
the districts of Placentia and Guastalla, it contains 
2,980 sq. m. Its pop., according to the census taken 
by order of the French government in 1806, was 
877,000, or 165 to the sq. m.; in 1893 it was 465,673; 
in 1846, 496,803; and in 1851, 497,348. It presents 
Tittle diversity of surface, being almost an uniform 
plain, excepting the S parts which are traversed by 
several branches of the Apennines. ‘The appearance 
of the country is extremely delightful, the whole 
being divided into enclosures, which are surrounded 
with rows of mulberries, poplars, and oaks, from 
whose branches the vines hang in beautiful festoons. 
Itis watered by numerous rivers, which have their 
source in the Apennines, and which, proceed- 
ing in a N direction, discharge themselves into the 
Po. The principal of these are the Taro and its af- 
fluent the Stirone, the ‘Tidone, the Nura, Larda, On- 
gina, Enza, Parma, and Trebbia—The soil is « rich 
Sandy or gravelly loam, which produces abundantly 
wheat, maize. vines, and olives, and likewise hemp, 
saffron, and all sorts of fruits. ‘The pastures are ex- 
tensive and rich, and support a great number of cat- 

on account of the dairy. The 

Parmesan cheese has been long held in great estima 

tion, and is exported to almost every country in Ku- 

“The metayer system of cultivating the ground 

is chiefly pursued, and the farms are very small. In 

the § districts there are some mines of copper, iron, 

vitriol, ag salt, and also some mineral springs—The 
trade of the duchy is small, and consists chi 

















the exportation of cattle, hogs, and the raw 


iuce 
of the soil—The executive power is vested solely 
in the prince, whose authority is not controlled by 
any separate order in the state. ‘The revenues of 
the duchy amount to £170,000. The military force 
on the full establishment is 8,597 men. It is subdi- 
vided into the districts: of P., Borgo-San-Donnino, 
Placentia, Val-di-Taro, and Lunigi Parma. 
‘Panma, a city of Italy, the cap. of the duchy of 
the same name, situated in N lat. 44°48", and E long. 
10° 26, in a beautiful and fertile country, on the 
banks of the river Parma, which, runs through the 
town, dividing it into two unequal parts united by 
pehbs ‘Pop. in 1844, 40,027. Tt is surrounded by 
aditch and walls fanked with bastions; on the S 
side of the town is the citadel, a regular pentagon, 
formerly reckoned one of the strongest fortresses im 
Italy, but now falling to decay. The streets of the 
town are broad, regnlar, and clean, and meet in the 
centre, forming a handsome square, which is stir 
rounded with arcades. ‘The houses are of an in: 
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different appearance, being in general low; many of 
them ate painted on the outside. ‘The public build- 
ings are not remarkable for their architecture; but 
the paintings with which many of them are enriched 
attract the attention of tourists. It is here, in par- 
Sula, that we are to look for the masterpieces of 
Correggio, Parmeggiano, and Lanfranco, the two 

of whom were natives of. ‘The ducal palace is an 
extensive but unfinished range of buildings, without 
regularity and without ornament, It is occupied by 
several public establishments, amongst which are the 
academy of fine arts, the museum of sculpture and 
painting, and the pablic library. ‘The library con- 
fists of 80,000 vols. In the gallery of the academy 
is the celebrated fresco picture of the Virgin and 
Child, accounted Correggio's master-piece. ‘The 
same gallery contains many other fine paintings, and 
several ancient statues found in the ruins of Velleia. 
‘The theatre, which also forms a part of the palace, 
isa building of Vignola, on the plan of the Olympic 
theatre at Vicenza. It'is said to be the largest in 
Europe, being capable of containing 9,000 specta- 
tors: but, on account of the great expense of fitting 
it up, it is never used, and has therefore been suf- 
fered to fall to decay. ‘There are 5 collegiate and 
30 parish churches in P. ‘The cathedral is Saxon, 
but lined in the inside with Roman architecture; it 
is celebrated for its cupola, painted by Corregzio. 
‘The university was founded in 1412, by Nicolas 
@Este. Its buildings, which are large and handsome, 
coutain an anatomical theatre, an observatory, a 
chemical laboratory, and a museum of natural his- 
tory; there is also a botanical garden attached to it: 
the number of students seldom exceeds 400. A col- 
lege for the sons of nobility, founded in 1600 by 
Ranuzio Farneze, is fitted for the accommodation of | 
500 students, but is seldom attended by more than 
50. The royal printing press of P., established in 
1765, has produced several elegant editions of the 
classics. P. is the see of a bishop, suffragan of Ge- 
noa, and likewise the seat of the ducal administration. 
Its trade consists chiefly in silk; there are also some 
stall manufactories of hats and fustian. Near the 
town is the Palazzo Giardino, a ducal palace sur- 
rounded with fine gardens. ‘This spot was, in 1734, 
the scene of a. bloody engagement between the 
‘French and Sardinians on the one side, and the Im- 
perialists on the other, in which the latter were de- 
feated.—P. was founded by the ancient Etruscans. 
Tt became a Roman colony in the 568th year of the 
city. It is said to have suffered severely during the 
triumvirate, from the eruelties of Antony. It was 
several times taken and retaken by thegtoths and 
Romans, the Lombards and Greek exarcht. On the 
destruction of the kingdom of Lombardy, it 
given by Charlemagne to the Holy see. 
wards came successively under the dominion of the 
house of Este, the Scaligers, Viseonti, Sforzis, and 
the Popes; and in the 16th cent. it was given by 
Paul IIL. to his son Laigi Farnese. It remained in 
the Farnese family till the extinction of the male 
branch in the beginning of the last cent., when it 
passed to Spain, by the marriage of Elizabeth Far- 
nese to Philip V. ‘Their son, Don Carlos, in 1731, 
took possession of, the duchy ; but, on his obtaining 
the crown of Naples, P. was ceded to the Emperor. 
On his death, it was again claimed by Spain, and 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, it was ar- 
ranged that Don Philip, second son of Elizabeth 
Farnese and Philip V., should be put in possession 
of the dachies of P. and Placentia. In 1801, ti 
Duke of P. obtained the crown of Tuscany, with the 
title of king of Etraria; but, on his death, P. and 
Placentia were occupied by the French troops, and 
united to France, forming the dep. of the Taro. On 























the overthrow of Bo they were given hy the 
treaty of Paris, in 1814, to the ex-empress Maria 
Lonisa, reverting, on her death, to Austria and Sar- 
dinia; but, by later arrangements, it was settled that 
these provinces should eventually fall to the duke 
of Lucea. See articles Lucca, and Mopexa. 

PARMA, ariver of the dachy of Parma, which 
has its souree in the N side of the Apennines, 
little to the SW of Cormiglio; runs through the 
capital; and throws itself into the Po, on the r. bank, 
above Guastalla, and after a course in a generally 
NNE direction of 75 m. 

PARMA, a township of Monroe co., in the state 
of New York, U.S. 10 m. NW of Rochester, and 
231 m. W by N of Aibany. It has a generally level 
surface, bounded on the N by Lake Ontario, and 
drained by Salmon and Little Salmon creeks. ‘The 
geil consist of sand and gravelly loam. Pop.in 180, 
2,652.—Also a township of Cuyahoga e0,-in, the 
state of Ohio, 6 m.S of Cleveland. It has a level 
surface, is drained by a branch of Cuyahoga river, 
and has a fine loamy soil Pop. 963.—Also a 
township of Jackson co., in the state of Michigan, 
Pop. 525. 

"ARMAKA, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
Rumelia, in the sanj. and 44 m. SSW of Monastir, on 
the Levkaritza, and to the $ of Mount Barcetesios. 

PARNA, a village of Sind, 40 m. NE of Omereote, 

PARNAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Indre, cant. and 2 m. NE of St. Benoit-du-Sault, 
and 23m. SE ofthe Blanc. Pop. 1,510. 

PARNAHIBA. See PARANAnIBA. 

PARNASSUS. See Liakurr. 

PARNDON (Great), a parish of Essex, 5 m. 
NNW of Epping. Area 2,211 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
296 ; in 1851, 488. 

PARNDON (Lire), a parish of Essex, 14m. 
NE of Great Parndon p.' Area 584 ucres. Pop. in 
1831, 90; in 1851, 62. 

PARNE, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
‘Mayenne, cant, and 6 m.S of Argentre, and 7m. 
SE of Laval, near the r. bank of the Ouette. Pop. 





1,020. 
PARNELLAH, or Parwatava, a pergunnah and 
town of Hindostan, in the prov. of Bejupur and 32 


m. W of Merriteh. 

PARO. See Bent. 

PARO, a small island, near the SW const of 
Guatemala, in the gulf of Salinas. Pearls are fished 
near its coasts. ‘ 

PARO, or Panos, an island of the archipelago, in 
the Central Cyclades, to the W of the island of 
Naxia, from which it is separated by a channel 5 m. 
in breadth. Its highest summit, mount St, Elias, is 
in N lat, 47° 2°46”, and E long. 25°11’ 30’. It is 
14 m. in length from NE to SW, and 11 m. in 
breadth; and is nearly oval in form, Pop. 2,000. 
Its coasts form several excellent harbours, viz? 
Naussa, on the N, one of the finest in the archi- 
pelago, Parkia on the W, and St. Maria, Marmora, 
and ‘Trio on the E. This island though mountainous 
is generally fertile, and in some parts well-cultivated. 
Its principal productions are olives and cotton; but 
corn, wine, fruit, and legumes are also extensively 
cultivated. Sheep, goats, and pigs are reared in great 
numbers on its upland Its marble quarries, 
noted for the whiteness and durability of their stone, 
and celebrated in the annals of ancient art, have 
since the decay of the eastern empire, fallen into 
neglect. ‘This island still contains some antiquities; 
in one of its quarries about 5 m. from Parkia, is 8 
bas-relief cut in a rock. Here also, the Arundel 
marbles, called the Chronicles of Paros, were dis: 


covered in 1627. | | 
PARO, Paxosone, or Rissrro, a district, town 
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and fortress of Butan. The district extends from 
the frontiers u. Bengal to those of Tibet, and com- 
prises also the tract of low land near the Luckidwar 
mountains, on the L. bank of the Pa-chu, 15 m. SW 
of ‘Tassisudon. It is the residence of the governor of 
the district, and is noted for the manufacture of im- 
ages and of arms. The valley of P., which is of con- 
siderable extent, runs in a direction and is in- 
tersected by a river. 

PAROLA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Candeish, 75 m, ESE of Nandurbar. It is large 
and flourishing, and was formerly’ strongly fortitied. 

PARONA, a village of Sardinia, in the diy. and 
14 m. SSE of Novara and prov. of Lomellina, 
mand. and 3 m. NNE of Mortara. 

PAROPAMISUS. See Hixpu-Kusa. 

PAROS. See Paro. 

PAROUSIA, a river of Russia in Europe, in the 

.of Novgorod and district of Staraia-Rous, which 
Resi totes oalurncontntss teimegey, ofr eakoe 
a little to the SE of Prouskoé; runs in a generally N 
direction ; and throws itself into the Polest, on the r. 
bank at Staraia-Rous, and after a course of 78 m. 

PARPAN, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of the Grisons, 6 m. 8 of Coire. Pop. 115. Inthe 
adjacent mountain of Rothenhorn are mines of gold, 
silver, and copper. 

PARR, a township of Lancashire, in rete 
Prescott, 3 m. WSW of Newton in Makertield. 
Area 1,360 acres. Pop. in 1841, 3,8105 in 1851, 

PARRA (La), a town of yar in Lager rr 
in the pror. ‘aud 33 m. SSE of Badajoz, partido an 
12 m. NW of Zafra, at the foot of a mountain. Pop. 
1,885. It hasa convent, and possesses manufactories 
of woollen and linen fabrics, and several tanneries. 
Tt contains some Roman antiquities —Also a town 
in the prov.and partido and 18 m. $ of Cuenca, at 
the foot of the Sierra-de-Cuenca, in a cold but salu- 
brious situation, Pop, 790. It has an hospital. 

-ARRAMATT. ver of New South Wales, 
in the co. of Cumberland, which has its source in 
the W part of the district of the same name; flows 
through the town of Parramatta, and discharges it- 
self into the Wextremity of Port Jackson, after a 
course in a generally E direction of 15 m, It re- 
ceives Duck river on the r, and, although rather 
shallow, is navigable as far as Parramatta, between 
which and Sydney, a distance of 18 m., steam-boat 
communication has been regularly established —Also 
a hundred, district, and town in the same co. The 
hundred comprises 6 parishes, and contains 7,887 in- 
habitants—The district comprises the hundreds of 
Parramatta and Dundas, and the p. of Concord, and 
contains an area of 151,105 acres. Pop. 9,400.—The 
town, which is the second in New South Wales, and 
the seat of the countyexecutive, is partly in the parish 
of the Field of Mars, and partly in that of St. John, 
on the river of the same name, and 15 m. by land 
distance from Sydney. Pop. 4,454. It is situated 
ina valley, enclosed on the § by a chain of bills, and 
is about a mile in length. ‘The streets are regularly 











laid but onl; yall ion of the houses are | 4: 
out, but only a small portion 


built of brick. ‘The greater number are 
of wood and carth. ‘The principal buildings are the 
government and court houses. It has also two Epis- 
copalian and two Scotch churches, a Roman Catholic, 
an Independent, and two Wesleyan chapels, a Pro- 
testant and a Catholic orphans school, an observatory, 
several hospitals, a gaol, barracks, and at the distance 
of balf a mile, a factory or female penitentiary. 
Several coaches and:steam-bouts run daily between 
this town and Sydney. 

PARRAS, a town of Mexico, in the state and 240 
m. SSE of Chihuahua, and a little to the E of a lake 
the same name. Pop. 7,000. The vine is culti- 





vated with success in the environs. The lake of P. 
is 32 m. in length from N to S, and 12 m. in breadth, 
and abounds with fish. . 
5 RARE Cae OTE (Las), a town of 
in, in Aragon, in the prov. of Teruel and partido 
of Castellote-y-su-Barrio Montijo, 66m. SE of Zar- 
agoza, and 17 m. SSW of Aleaniz, near the r. bank 
of the Guadalupe. Pop. 425. It has manufactories 
of linen. 

PARRET, a river of Somerset, which rises to the 
E of Crewkerne; flows NNW,” past Bridgewater; 
and flows into Bridgewater bay, in the Bristol chan- 
nel, after a course of 86m. lis principal affluents 
are the Isle and the Tone on the 1., and the Yeo on 


the r. 

PARRILLA (La), a town of Spain, in New Cas- 
tile, in the prov. and 24 m. S of Cuenca, near the r. 
bank of the Xucar. Pop. 2,160. It has manufac- 
tories of coarse woollen fabrics. 

PARRILLAS, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the prov. and 69 m. W of Toledo, and 9 m. NNE 
of Oropesa, near the Sierra-de-Gredos and the r. 
bank of the Guayerbas. Pop. 455. 

PARRY, a river of New South Wales, in the dis- 

i Jains.—Also a mountain in the 
same district, on the confines of the co. of Bligh. 
‘Also an inlet of Western Australia, on the S part of 
the co. of Stirling. It is named by the natives 


Hordabup, 

PARRY (Care), a headland of British North 
America, on the E side of Franklin bay, on the Polar 
sea, in N lat. 70° 18’, and W long. 125° 0"—Also a 
headland of the W toast of Greenland, in the Arctic 
Highlands, near the NE extremity of Baffin's bay, in 
N lat. 77° 6, aud W long. 71° 23—Also a headland 
of the E coast of Greenland, in N lat. 72°27’, and W 
Tong. 21° 45—Also sound and island of Upper 
Canada, on the E side of Georgian bay, Lake Huron. 

PARRY (Istaxps), a group of islands in the N. 
Pacific, in the Bonin or Arzobispo archipelago, in N 
lat. 27° 44’, and E long. 42° 0. 

PARSAG, a village of Franco, in the dep. of the 
Crevse, cant. and 4 m. NE of Jarnage, and 11 m, 
SSW of Boussac, on the E bank of a pond formed 
by the Veraux. ‘Pop. 1,400. 

PARSBERG, a market-town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of the Upper Pfalz, and to the SW of Hohen- 
fels. Pop. 594. It has a castle, and contains sev- 
eral breweries. 

PARSBOROUGH, a town of Nova-Scotia, in 
King’s rae the N coast of the basin of Minas, 
and 60 m. NW of Halifax. 

PARSDORE, a village of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Upper Bavaria, and 12 m. E of Munich. Pop. 132, 

PARSIPPANY, a village of Hanover township, 
Morris co., in the ‘state of New Jersey, U. S., 60m. 
N of Trenton, on a river of the same name. Pop. 
in 1840, about 100. 


PARSIS, a tribe scattered over our Indian 

















PARSONAUTH, or Panswaxarua, a place of 
pilgrimage of Hindostan, in the presidency of Bon- 
gal, prov. of and district of Ramghur, ina. 


Bahar, H 
mountainous locality, 136 m. SW of Boglipur. Iris ii, 
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held in great reverence by the Janis, the founder of 
which sect died at the aze of 100 years on Mount 
Sameya or Samet in this locality. 

BARSON-DROVE, » chapelty in Leverington py 
in Cambridgeshire, 4} m. W of Wisbeach. Arca 
4,460 acres. Pop. in 1831, 755; in 1851, 946. 

PARSONFIELD, a township of York co., in the 
state of Maine, U. S., 86 m. WSW of Augusta. It 
has a hilly surface; and is watered by Ossipee river, 
the outlet of a large pond in the E part of the town- 
ship. Pop. in 1840, 2,442. 

*ARSON’S CREEK, a township of Linn co, in 
the state of Missouri, U. 8. Pop. in 1840, 501. 

PARSONSTOWN, a parish of 0. Louth, £ m. 
ESE of Dunleer. Area 524 acres. Pop. in 1841, 237. 

PARSONSTOWN. See Bren. 

PARSONNIER, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, and dep. of Cul-des-Sarts. Pop. 176. 

PARSOW, a village of Poland, in the woiwodie 
and obwodie of Radom. 

PARTALOBA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov, and 42 m. NE of Almeria, partido and 18 
m. E of Purehena, at the foot of the Sierra-de- 
Aguaderas, and near the 1. bank of the Almanzo. 
Pop. 820. 

PARTANNA, a market-town of Sicily, in the 
Poe and 98 m. SE of Trapani, district and 21 m. 

of Mazzara. Pop. 8,000. 

PARTE (La), a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the proy. and 23 m. NE of Burgos, partido and 7 m. 
Nof Bribiesca, near ther. bank of the Oca. Pop. 122. 

PARTEEN, a’ village in the p. of St. Patrick's, 
co. Clare, 25 m. N by E of Limerick, on the r. bank 
of the Shannon. 

PARTENICO, a district and town of Sicily, in 
the prov. and 18 m. WSW of Palermo. Pop. 8,000. 
Tt has manufactories of silk and woollen fabries, and 
carries on a considerable trade in wine and 
_ PARTENKIRCHEN, a market-town of Bavaria, 
in the circle of Upper Bavaria, near the r. bank of 
the Loisach, and 54m. SSW of Munich. Pop. 1,055. 
It has a Latin school, and possesses numerous wells 
and a gypsum. quarry. 

PARTHA, a river of Saxony, in the circle of 
Leipzig, which has its source in the bail. of Colditz; 
runs first NW, then SW; and joins the Pleisse, on 
the r. bank, at Leipsig, and after a course of 30 m. 
It bathes the towns of Naunhof and Tancha. 

PARTHENAY, a town of France, in the dep. of 
the Deux-Sevres, 27 m. NNE of Niort, and 31 m. 
W of Poitiers, on the slope and summit of a hill, on 
the x, bank of the Thoue. Pop. 3,900. It has a 
to’ I, @ communal college, a theatre, and an 
hospital, and. possesses manufactories of woollen fi- 
brics and several tanneries. Grain and cattle form 
its chief articles of trade. ‘This town was formerly 
capital of the small district of Gatine, in Upper 
Poicton, and sustained several sieges against the 

nglis 

PARTICK, a village of Lanarkshire, in the p. of 
Govan, on the Kelvin, a little above its junction 
with the Clyde. 

_ PARTICLES, a parish in co. Limerick, contain- 
ing the v. of Glenosheen. Area 8,497 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 2431. 

PARTINGTON, a township in Bowden p.. in 

Cheshire, 8 m. N by W of Nether Knutsford. Area 


























803 acres. Pop. in 1831, 466; in 1851, 485. 
PARTNEY, an island of Spencer's gulf, in Sir 
Joseph Bank’s group, to the W of Reevesby island, 


9. of Flinders, South Australia. 
PARTNEY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 2 m.N by 

E of Spilsby. Area 919 acres. Pop. in 1851, 489, 
PARTOW, a parish in the N division of Kirkeud- 

brightshire, at the head of Urr-water. Area 28 sq. 


m. A large portion of its surface is covered with 

heath. Pop. in 1831, 827; in 1851, 731.—Also a 

township in Moresby p., in Cumberland, 2 m. N of 

Whitehaven. Pop. m 1831, 559; in 1851, 778. 
PARTREE, or Parrey, a village in’the p. of 

Ballyovey, co. Mayo, 5 m. NW of Ballinrobe. 
PARTRIDG: 


E, an island of the bay of Fundy, on 
the N coast of New Brunswick, and near the entrance 
to St. John’s harbour, in the bay of Fundy. Tt has 
a lighthouse in N lat. 45° 19' 40”, W long. 66° 1” 30", 
—Also a headland of Newfoundland, on the NE 
coast, a little to the E of White bay, in N lat, 50° 
15, W long. 56°. 

PARTSCHENDORE, or Barrossowicx, a village 
of Moravia, in the circle of Prerau, 8 m. ESE of 
Fulnek, and 17 m. NE of Weisskirchen, near the r. 
bank of the Oder. Pop. 1,670. 

.PARU, a mountain of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
in Brazilian Guayana, which runs parallel to and at 
a short distance from the 1. bank of the Amazon, 
between Onteiro and a river of the same name. The 
river has its source in the Serra-de-Velha; runs 8 
past Desterro and Almeiram; and joins the Amazon 

‘een the embouehures of the Fivers Urubuquara 
and Jari, and after a course of 300 m, Many of the 
afffuents’ of this river are auriferous, and its banks 
are noted for their tobacco and sarsaparilla. It was 
formerly named Genipapo. 

PARUL, a small island of the Asiatic archi 
in the Sula group, Betwoen Borneo azid tho Philip: 
pine islands, in N lat. 6° 1’, and E long. 121° 48". 

PARUKO, a province and town of Pera, in the 
intendeney of Cuzco. ‘The prov. oceupies the cen- 
tral part of the intendency, and is to a great extent 
covered with mountains.’ Pop. 20,236, of whom 
about 15,000 are Indians. It produces considerable 

nantities of grain, and pastures large herds of cattle. 
‘Phe town is 15 m. SSW of Cuzco and 24m. NE of 
‘Tambobamba, at some distance from the r. bank of 
the Apurimac, 

PARVICH, Parvicmio, or Bocca-px-Secxo, a 
small island of the Adriatic, in the gulf of Quartero, 
on the coast of Dalmatia, and circle of Zara, between 
the island of Veglia on the NW and that of Arbe on 
the S, and 7 m. SW of Segna, from which it is sepa- 
rated’ by the canal of Morlacca, here about 5m. in 
breadth. Pop. 1,000. It is about 4 m, in length, 
and has a harbour named Dubaz. 

PARWANATHA. See Parsonavrn. 

PARWICK, a parish of Derbyshire, 6 m. N of 
Ashbourne. Ares 9,247 acres. Pop. in 1851, 493. 

PARYSSCHESTRAETE, acommune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of East Flanders, and dep. of Astene. 
Pop. 258. 1 n 

PARYSSTRAET, commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Binckom. Pop. 102. 

PARYZOW, a town of Poland, in the woiwodie 
and 33 m. WSW of Siedlec, obwodie and 32 m. W 
Lukow. Pop. 375. . 

'PARZENCZEW, a town of Poland, in the woi- 
‘odie of Mazow, obwodie and 9 m. $ of Lenezy, and 
87 m. WSW of Warsaw. Pop. 580, of whom about 
200 are Jews. 

PAS, a commune and town of France, in the dep. 
of the Pas-de-Calais, and arrond. of Arras, 17 m« 
SW of Arras, and 8 m. E of Doullens, on the Guili- 
enne, an affluent of the Authie. Pop. 800. It has 
manufactories of oil and of cotton velvet, spinning 
mill, and several tanneries. 

PAS, a river of Spain, in the prov. of Santander, 
which has its source on the N side of the Cantabrian 
mountains; receives the Gurueba and Pisuenna ot 
the r.; and throws itself into the Suanes, on thet: 
bank, a little above the entrance of that river into | 
the Atlantic. It has a total course, in a 
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NNW direction, of about 36 m. Also a valley wa- 
tered by the river of the same name. It is 15 m. in 
length, and contains 3 villages, the inhabitants of 
which, named Pasiegos, employ themselves exten- 
sively in smuggling and as carriers. 

PASA. See Fesa. 

PASACAB, a defile of Guatemala, in the state of 
that name, and dep. of Sacatepequez and Chimal- 
tenago, intersected by the Pancacoya. 

PASACAO, a village of the island of Luzon, 
Philippine islands, on the W coast of the Caramines 
peninsula, opposite the bay of San-Miguel. 

PASADO, a headland of Ecuador, in the prov. of 
Pichinehe, on the Pacific, in S lat. 0°21, W long. 


PASAGE, or Canvrao, a small island of the 
Philippine archipelago, a little to the E of the island 
of Leyte, in N lat. 10° 20', E long. 120° 48°. 

PASAGES, a town and port of Spain, in the prov. 
of Giupuzeoa, partido and 4 m. E of San-Sebastian, 
6m. from the French frontier, on an extensive bay, 
at the foot of the Jaizquivel mountains. Pop. 895. 
Iris divided by the harbour into two parts, commu- 
nication between which is maintained by means only 
of ferries. It possesses two parish-churches, one of 
which, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, contains a 
fine statue of that saint, convent, an’ hospital, a 
marine school, and several magazines. ‘The port is 


* the only one to the distance of Coranna eapable of 


affording safe anchorage. ‘The bay is enclosed by 
steep mountains; and its only opening to the sea 
consists of a gorge running between two walls of 
rock, and wide enough to admit but a single vessel. 
‘This port, formerly so celebrated in the annals of 
in, is now lncapable, from accumulations of sand, 
receiving vessels of the first class; and 
but little trade, ‘The entrance is defended by the 
castle of St. Isabella, and by other works and bat- 
teries, all now in a dilapidated condition. Fishing 
and boat-building form the chief branches of local 
industry. Freestone is quarried in the environs. 

PASARON, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, in 
the proy. and 60 m. NE of Caceres, and partido of 
Jarandilla, at the foot of a mountain, and on a small 
river of the same name, Pop. 1,482. It has manu- 
factories of tiles and bricks. 

PAS-A-WASINE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
Prov. of Hainault, and dep. of Bailloeul. Pop. 130. 

PAS-BAYARD (Lx), a hamlet of France, in the 
dep. of the Aisne, cant. and com. and 3 m. NE of 
Hirson, and 16m. NE of Vervins, in a woody locality. 
Tt has several iron-works. 

PASOA, a river of New Granada, in the dep. of 
Cundinamarca, which has its source on the W side 
of the E branch of the Andes, 30 m. N of Caguan; 
runs first N, then W; and, after a course of about 
105 m,, joins the Somma-Paz, on the r. bank, to form 
the Fusagasanga, an affluent of the Magdalena. 

PASCAGOULA, a river of the state of Missis- 
sip i, U. S., formed by the junction of the Chickasa- 
whay and Leaf rivers, and which, after a course of 
200 m., falls into a sound of the same name. The 
sound extends along the shores of the states of Mis- 
sissippi and and is separated from the gulf 
of Mexico by a series of low narrow islands. It is 
about 55 m. in length, and has an average breadth of 
8m. On the E side of the river, at its entrance into 


the sound, is a village of the same name. 

PASCHESC! a village of Bohemia, in 
the cirele and 21 m. W of Klattan, and 4 m. SW of 
‘Tanss, near the and not fur from the 


source of the Radbuza. It has an alum manufac- 
SBASCHTEBEN (Gross), a village of the duchy 











PASCHLEBEN (Kurs), a village of the duchy 
of Anhalt-Kothen. Pop. 470. 

PASCO, or Cenno-PAsco, a mgining-town of Pera, 
in the prov. and 60m. S by W of Huanaco, on the 
table-land of Bombon, at an elevation of upwards of 
14,000 ft. above sea-level. The pop. varies with the 
season of the year and the state of the mines, from 
4,000 to 15,000. Previously to 1825, it consisted of 
a few mud and reed huts covered with thatch, The 
arrival of the English agents of the Peruvian Mining 
company, in that year, introduced many comforts to 
which the inhabitants had previously been strangers. 
and gave an impulse to the From 1825 to 
1836, the surrounding silver-mines yielded ore to the 
value of £3,500,000; but the mines were with diffi- 
culty kept clear of the water, which, impregnated 
with sulphur, was found to generate vitriol, and to 
corrode the iron work of the steam-engines. Coal is 
mined within 5 or 6 m. of this place. A recent tra- 
yeller describes the town as containing several good 
houses, the property of mine-owners and shopkeep- 
ers, though presenting, in some of its best streets, the 
conical Indian hut in jaxtaposition with its best edi- 
fices. Within many of these huts are the mouths of 
silver-mines, of which more than 1,000 are opened in 
and around the city; the mine-owner can often pass 
at once from his dining-room into his mine. ‘The 
streets and foundations of the houses are thus every- 
where honey-combed and ruinous; but the mines are 
‘comparatively shallow, rarely exceeding 100 ft. in 
Sepeb, whilst many are only from 80 to 40 ft. Ts 
great veins of silver traverse the site of the tow 
‘One of these lies nearly due N and 8, and extends 
to an ascertained mite pomp m., with an 
avel breadth of 130 ¢ other it vein 
Crossss this, at an angle of 70 na WNW direction, 
and has been traced above amie. From these prin- 
cipal arteries numerous veins diverge in every direc- 
tion, Nearly the whole mining-work is performed 
by Indians; and the majority of the mine-owners are 
little superior to the Indians either in intellect or 
morality. With a few great exceptions the mine- 
owners are rarely wealthy. The silver is all cast 
into flat oblong bars, weighing 100 Ibs. each, 
and in this shape is conveyed to the coast, and ship- 
ped for Europe at Callao. 

PASCOE, an islet of North Australia, in the gulf 
of Carpentaria, about 10 m. from Point Tanant. 

PASCUARO, or Patzquaro, a town of Mexico, 
in the state of Mechoacan, 33 m. WSW of Vallado- 
lid, on the W bank of a small lake of the same name, 
at an alt. of 2,406 yds. above sea-level. Pop. 6,000. 
In the vicinity are mines of copper. 

PAS-DE-CALAIS, a department of Northern 
‘France, organized the prov. of Artois and 
‘of Basse-Picardie; lying between the parallels of 50° 
2 and 51° ON, and between 1° 35’ and 3°10’ of E 
Iong.; and bounded on the N and E by the dep. Du 
Nord; on the S by that of Somme; ‘on the W by the 
Englishchannel;; and on the NW by the Straits-of-Do- 
yer, of, as the French term it, the Pas-de-Calais. It 
has a superficial area of 655,645 hectares. The pop. 
in 1886 was 655,215; in 1851, 692,994—The surface 
exhibits a few chains of low hills, which give rise to 
the Aa, the Lys, and the 
Northern sea; the Liane, the she, and the Au- 
thie, flow into the straits of Dover. With the ex- 
ception of the neighbourhood of Boulogne, the coasts 
are low, and are in some places only protected from 
the invasion of the sea by a ridge of sandy downs. 
‘There are some extensive marshes.—The soil is fer- 
tile, and well-cultivated. Of the total surface nearly 
500,000 hect. are arable; 20,000 are in heaths and 
wastes. In addition to the ordinary cereals, oleagi< 
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nous seeds, beans, potatoes, Deet-root, and tobacco, 
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aes the NW of Kothea. Pop. 440. 
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are extensively grown. Oxen, cows, sheep, and pigs, 
re reared in considerable numbers. There are rich 
coal-mines in this dep., and considerable indications 
of copper and iron. Manufacturing industry is ac- 
tive. Beer, malt-spirits, and beet-root sugar, are 
Tacpely tnasbfoctuied._ ste, lined stu, yaras lee 
ther, gunpowder, soap, pottery-ware, and glass, are 
among the principal articles of manufacture. Calais 
and Boulogne are the principal seaports: see these ar- 
cles.—'The dep. is divided into the 6 arrondissements 
of Arras, Bethune, Boulogne, Montreuil, Saint-Omer, 
and Saint-Pol, which are subdivided into 43 can: 
tons, and 903 communes. Iz forms the diocese of 





the bishop of Arras. In 1838-9 it sent § members 
to the ,chamber-of-deputies, who were chosen by 
4,512 electors. 


PASE, or Pasay, a port on the N coast of the is- 
land of Sumatra, 120 m. ESE of Acheen. It has 
considerable commerce, and the adjacent country is 
fertile in grain, and produces large timber. 

PASEWALK, a walled town of Prussia, in the reg. 
and 25 m. W of Stettin, on the r. bank of the Ucker. 
It has large distilleries of brandy, and manufactories 
of woollens and hats. Pop. in 1846, 5,620. 

PASIECZNA, a village of Galicia, in the circle 
and 8 m, NNW of Stanislawow, near the 1. bank of 
the Bisttica. 

PASIJAN, one of the smaller Philippine islands, 
between Leyte and Zebu, in N lat. 10° 367. 

PASIMONT, or Pacesoxr, a river of Guayana, 
which skirts the N frontier of Portuguese Guayana, 
and flowing W, joins the Cassequiari, on the 1. bank, 
under the parallel of 2°N. It appears to inosculate 
by a head-branch with the Cababuri flowing $ to 
the Rio-Negro. 

PASITANO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Principato-Citra, 15 m. WSW of Salerno, and 6 m. 
W of Amalfi on’the gulf of Salerno. It has a small 
harbour, and some coasting-trade. Pop. 4,000. 

PASKACK, a village of Washington township, 
Passaic co,, in the state of New Jersey, U.S. 88 m. 
NNE of Trenton, on the W side of Hackensack river. 

PASKAU, or Borztxow, a town of Moravia, in 
the circle of Preran, 10 m.'§ of Mahrisch-Ostrau, 
and 90 m. ENE of Weisskirchen, near the 1. bank of 
the Ostrawitza. Pop. 440. Tt has a castle. 

PASLEY, a headland of South Australia, in Nayts 
Jand, in S lat. 83° 57’, E long. 121° 6. 

PASMAN, an island of the Adriatic, on the Dal- 
matian coast, from which it is separated by the 
Zara canal, 6 m. SSE of Zara, in N lat. 43° $7, © 
long. 15° 18. Tt is about 16 m. in length from 
NW to SE, and less than a third of that extent in 
breadth. Tts coasts are extremely irregular, and its 
surface mountainous. The soil is tolerably fertil 
and produces wine and oil in considerable quantiti 
It contains 7 villages and 2 convents. 

PASO. (Bt), an old presidio oF military post of 


























the Spaniards, on the r. bank of the Rio-del-Norte, 
in N lat. 82° 15’. In the recent treaty with Mexico, 
the commissioners agreed to fix the point where the 
S boundary of New Mexico strikes the Rio-Grande, 
at the parallel of 32° 22, on the authority of Distur. 
nell’s map, executed in 1847. On examining the 
ground, however, it was ascertained that the true po- 
sition of El P. was 32° 15’, instead of 82° 457, as in 
the map referred to. ‘The treaty says the line shall 
follow the Rio-Grande from its mouth until it str 

the $ boundary of New Mexico. Now, on examin 
ing this map, the boundary referred to is plainly laid 
down; and the question arises, how is it to be found? 
‘Must its position be measured from any particular 
town, river, mountain, or other natural boundary, or 
must its lat. be ascertained and determined accord- 
ingly? Nearly every stato in the Union has, for one 












or more of its boundaries, a line running E and W, 
or N and §, laid down and defined by their lat, of 
long.: no one would define them by their distance 
from any particular town or city. Without refer- 
ence to the position of El P., Mr. Bartlett, the United 
States commissioner, agreed upon the boundary-line 
as itis on the map, at 32° 22. But Mr, Gray, the 
United States surveyor, objected to Mr. Bartlett's 
ine, on the ground that the parallels of lat. were 
wrong, and not the position of the town El P., and 
that the boundary must be but 8 m, from that place, 
When El P. is correctly pluced on the map, at 32° 
‘15’ N Iat., and the S boundary of New Mexico 8 m. 
above it, the line, Mr. Gray argued, will be about 7 
m. below the 82d parallel, while the treaty-map I 
it down at 82°22’. The United States commissioner 
insisted that if the map is adhered to according to 
treaty, his point is correct; but if the map is taken, 
for one admeasurement, and the United States com- 
missioner goes to the ground for another, and fixes 
the point in question 8 m. above the true position of 
EI P., it would be a departure from the map and the 
treaty. But, in addition to the error of 30 m. in the 
position of El P., it was found on examination that 
the Rio-Grande was still more ont of place, bela 
Inid down on the map more than 2° too far to the 

‘The result of this was, that by placing it in its tre 
position, the S boundary of New Mexico would be 
contracted to less than 1°, instead of having an ex- ~ 
tent of 8°, which the treaty-map gives it. This 
double error placed the commissioners in a dilemm: 
but it was finally settled by fixing the initial poi 























where the S boundary of New Mexico strikes the 
Rio-Grande at 22° 29% and prolonging it W 8°, two 
of which were in a portion of the state of Sonora, 
gaining thereby a section of territory embracing 
about 6,000 sq. m. 

PASQUA, a town of Senegambia, in the Sosa 
of Jereja, on a river of the same name, an aflluent 
of the San Pedro, and 45 m. SSE of Vintang. Iv is 
enclosed hy six rows of palisades, and contains about 
300 inhabitants, chiefly Bagnons, the remainder Por- 
tuguese. The environs are fertile, and produce 
rice and melons in great abundance. : 

PASQUAL, or Pascuar, (Sax), a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 19 m, N of Avila, and partido of 
pen Pop. 15a. a 

PASQUAL-COBO, or Pascvarcono, a town 
Spain, in the prov. and 80 m. NW of Avila, and 
partido of Piedrahita. Pop. 857. 

PASQUOTANK, a river of the state of N. Car- 
olina, U. S.. whieh has its source in Dismal swamy 
and rans SE into Albemarle sound. It is connec 
with Elizabeth river by a canal 23 m. in length, and 
which forms a communication between Hampton 
roads and Albemarle sound.—Also a co. in the NE 
part of the same state, comprising an area of 300 
sq. m., bordered on the NE by a river of the same 
mame. The surface is level and in some parts 
marshy, but it is generally fertile and well-culti- 
vated. Pop. in 1840, 8,514; in 1850, 8,950. Its 
cap. is Elizabeth. 

PASSADUMKEAG, a township of Penobscot co, 
in the state of Maine, U. Sy 100 m. NE of Augusta, 
on the E side of Penobscot river, and drained by 
Passadumkeag and its tributary Coldstream rivers, 
affluents of the Penobscot. Its soil is generally 
fertile. Pop. 394. 4 

PASSAGE, a small seaport town in the p. of Kill- 
St.-Nichols, co. Wat on the W shore of the 
estuary of the Suir, or upper part of Waterford har- 
hour, 54 m. E by S of Waterford, and 813.m.S by {| 
W of Dublin. ‘The tideway in front of the town is. 
about a 3 m. broad; any number of vessels may here 




















ride in safety during storms, and a ferry haspl 
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been established to Ballyhack. A pier projects into 
asufficient depth of water to afford large vessels 
convenience for loading and discharging. Pop. in 
1831, 658; in 1841, 624—Also a village on the E 
shore of Kinstle harbour, adjacent to the town of 
Kinsale, eo. Cork. 

PASSAGE (Eas), a hamlet on the E. shore of 
the E channel of Cork harbour, 3} m. E by N of 
Cove, co. Cork. A ferry here connects Great Island 
with the mainland of Barrymore and with Imokilly, 

PASSAGE (Wesr), a seaport town in the ps. of 
Marmallane and Monkstown, co. Cork, on the W 
shore of the estuary of the Lee, opposite Great 
Island, 1} m. N of Monkstown, 3 m. NW of Cove, 
and 5} m. ESE of Cork. ‘The environs are romantic 
and beautiful. ‘The town itself consists chiefly of 
two central irregularly built streets, about a mile in 
Jong The quay dace mcbasertieeeactai- ase a 
fords accommodation to the steam-vessels which ply 
on the river and down the estuary. Near the quay 
is a dock-yard; and at the S-end of the towa are 
large and convenient baths. Passage is the port of 
Cork for all very large vessels ; it is, as its name im- 
ports, the grand thoroughfare or ferry-station be- 
tween Cork and Cove; it is also an increasingly fre- 
quented pluce of at once commerce, ship-building, 
and sea-bathing; and, in all these capacities, itis the 
scene of much resort and of considerable bustle. 
“Phe disadvantages and difficalties of the navigation 
of the river between P. and Cork,” says Mr. Windele, 
“are much in favour of the former. In the channel 
the greatest depth is 16 ft., but at the neap tides it 
falls 13 and sometimes 11}ft. It.cannot be gen- 
erally used with a NE wind, and very frequently 
sailing vessels are detained at P. by the tides. To 
reach Cork from P. alter the first hour of ebb would 
require a fast vessel; and after the tide has retired 
for a couple of hours, the transit becomes very doubt- 
ful. ‘The upper part of the river is not, therefore, 
practicable at all for large vessels exceeding 150 tons 
burthen; while, on the contrary, at P. there is a 
teat depth of water in front of the town, with a safe 
chamel, which, added to the necessity of large ves- 
sels unloading there, are facilities from which P. de- 
rives considerable advantage.” A proposal was 
made a number of years ago, to construct a railway 
from Cork toP, Pop. iu 1831,2,141; in 1841, 1,721. 

PASSAGE, a small island of, the Indian ocean. 
near the W coast of Sumatra, in N lat. 2° 27’, and 
E long. 97° 30. It is low and sandy, but abounding 
in wood.—Also an island of the Molucca group, be- 
tween the islands of Gilolo and Ceram, in S lat. 1° 
32/35”, and E Jong. 128° 37’ 15".—Also two islands 
in Bank’s strait, to the B of Bass strait, between 
Clark's island on the E, and the SW extremity of 
Cape Barren island. ‘They are of granitic structure, 
and abound with seals and penguins. —Also an is- 
land of the Antilles, in the group of the Leeward 
‘islunds, in the chain of islets to. the WNW of An- 
guilla, in N lat. 18° 19’ 30”, and W Tong. 63° 20°. 

PASSAGE, or Karaxrra Istanps, a group of 
islands, in the Celebes sea, between the NE extrem- 
ity of Celebes and Sangir island. ; 

PASSAGE (Le), a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Isére, cant, and 4 m. NE of Virien, and 5 m. 
SE of La Tour-du-Pin. Pop. 800. é 

PASSAGE-CANAL, an inlet in Prince William's 
sound, on the W coast of N. America, in N lat. 60° 
48', explored by 'Vanconver. 

PASSAGE -FORT, a small town and fort of 
Jamaica, in the co. of Middlesex, and parish of St. 
Catherine, at the mouth of the Cobre, 7 m. SE 
Spanish town, on the road thence to Port Royal. 

PASSAGE POINT, the E point of Elizabeth's 























PASSAGEM, a suburb of the town of Cabo-Frio, 
in Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, on the 
canal or Rio Itajuru—Also a village of the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, on the Ouro-Preto, and between the 
town of that name and Marianna.—Also a village 
in the same proy., in the district of Paracat, on 
the 1. bank of the Sio-Franeisco, above the con- 
fluence of the Rio Abaite—Also a village of the 
sane prov., in the district of Sio-Romilo, on the 1. 
bank of the Paraeatd.—Also a military station in 
the same prov., on the l. bank of the Jequitinhonha, 
on the road from Serro to Jannaro, established at 
the begioning of the present century, for the pro- 
tection of the gold and diamond mines —Also a vi 
lage ofthe prov. of Alagoas and district of Villanov 

-Assemb] 


PASSAGEM-DO-RIO-DA-PRATA, a town of 
the prov. of Minas-Geraes, in the district and 30 m. 
SE of Paracant. 

PASSAGEM-FRANCA, a town of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Maranhio, and comarca of Pastos-Bons. 

PASSAGES (Los). See Pasaoxs. 

PASSAIC, a river of the United States, which 
rises in a large swamp in Morris co,, in New Jersey, 
and flows NE and then § into Newark bay. It 
navigable 10 m. for small vessels. At Paterson 
the cataract or great falls, where the river, 40 y 
wide, moves in a slow gentle current wntil-within a 
short distance of a deep cleft in a rock which crosses 
the channel, over which it falls 70 ft. perpendicular in 
‘one entire sheet.—Also a co. in the NE part of the 
state of New Jersey. Area 180 sq.m. Pop. in 
1840, 16,784; in 1850, 22,677. 

PASSAIL, a town of Styria, 12 m. N of Grits, 
on the r. bank of the Raab. Pop. 480. 

PASSAIS, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Orne, near the small river Pisse, 6m. SW of Dom- 
front, 

PASSAMAN, a state of Sumatra, on the W coast 
between Natal and Padang, formerly under the ¢ 
minion of Menangeabu, bat afterwards under Achin, 
Its cap, of the same name, 45 m. SE of Natal, was 
formerly a place of considerable trade; and besides 
‘@ great export of pepper, received considerable quan- 
ies of fine gold from’ the mountains of the Ran 
country, lying about three days’ journey inland. 

PASSAMAQUODDY. See Sarxtii-Cnoix, 

PASSAMAQUODDY BAY, a bay which belongs 
partly to the British prov. of New Brunswick, and 
partly to thestate of Maine, in the American teder- 
acy. It is about 6 m. from N to 8, and 12 m. from 
E to W, and contains a uamber of islands, amongst 
which are Campo-Bello, Deer, Moose, Dudley, and 























Frederick. 

PASSANDAVA, a town of Madagascar, on the 
NW coast, in S lat. 18° 45°. 

PASSARGE, a navigable river of E. Prussia, 
which, rising a little to the NE of Hohenstein, tows 
NNW, and falls into the Frische-haff, near a village 
of the same name, after a course of about 86 m. 

PASSARIANO, « town of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 15 m. SW of Udino. Pop. 3,000. 

PASSARO, or Passexo, a small barren island in 
the Mediterranean, at the SE extremity of Sicily, 24 
m. $ of Syracuse, in N lat. 36°41’. It has a fort 
‘and garrison, and is used as a place of exile, parti- 
ularly for military a, 7 

PASSARO, or PasseRo (Care), a cape on the 
‘in N lat. 36° 40’, the Pachynum 
open ee 

By ad h ficet in 1718, and 
captured 33 sail of large “is . 

‘PASSAROS, an island of Brazil, in the Tacoari, 
near its junction with the Paraguay. ‘ 

PASSAROWITZ, a town of Servia, near he 








CC in the straits of Magalbaens, in S lat. 53° 15’ 
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Morawa, 32 m. ESE of Belgrade. It is remarkable 


for the treaty concluded here in July 1718, between 
Charles VI. and the Porte. 

PASSARUANG, a town and fort on the N coast 
of the island of Java, towards the E extremity of the 
island, the cap. of a principality, which in 1808 con- 
tained 108,812 inhabitants, on an area of 1,952 sq.m. 
‘The town is in S$ lat. 7° 407, 82 1m, SSE of Sarabaya. 
It is crossed by a wide river, which is navigable 
some leagues for coasting yessels. ‘The surrounding 
country is fertile, and produces abundant crops of 
rice arid maize. 

PASSA-TEMPO, a parish of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Minas-Geraes, near the source of the Para, an af- 
fluent of the Sao-Franciseo. Pop. 1,200. 

PASSAU, a town of Bavaria, at the confluence 
of the Inn and Danube, 88 m. ENE of Munich, in 
N lat. 48° 94 and I Tong. 19° 28. Te consists of 
three parts: P. proper, sit on the penins 
twoen the two fiver; “tho Tanstads on the 8 side of 
the Inn; and the Tlzstadt on the N side of the Dan- 
ube, along the small river Ilx. ‘The three parts are 
connected by two long wooden bridges, and contain 
together nearly 10,010 inhabitants. P. proper is 
well built, and contains several publie edifices, such 
as the cathedral, the bishop's mansion, several public 
hospitals, anda'gymnasium. ‘The Ilzstadt consists 
of a row of meanly built houses inhabited chiefly by 
fishermen and labourers. ‘The Innstadt is of some- 
what superior character to the Ilstadt. P. has 

breweries and tobacco manufactories, ship- 
building docks, and some trade arising from its eom- 
mand of river-navigation. The town is strongly for- 
tified, and is defended by two citadels and a line of 
small forts—Here was concluded in 1552, between 
‘Maurice, elector of Saxony, and the Emperor Charles 
V., the famous peace, considered by the German 
Protestants the grand charter of their liberties. In 
1652, the greater part of the town was burnt down ; 
and in 1800, 1805, and 1809, it suffered greatly from 
contributions and the passage of troops. ‘The bish- 
opric of P. comprised a tract of country lying between 
Bavaria, Bohemia, and Upper Austria. Its _super- 
ficial extent was 470 sq.m. Tk was ecalarised in 
1803; and since 1815, the part lying to the W of the 
Inn has belonged to Bavaria, and the rest to Austria, 

PASSAVANT, a town of France, in the dep. of 
the Maine-et-Loire, cant. and 8 m. SE of Vihiers, 
and 20 m, SW of Saumur, on the 1. bank of the 

yon. Pop. 400. a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Haute-Sadne, cant. and 13 m. NE of 
Tussey, and 27 m, NNW of Vesowl. Pop. 1,240. 
Tt has 2 steel-works. 

PASSBERG, a town of Illyria, in the gov. and 44 
m. SE of Trieste, and 8m. ENE of Pisino, onan 
elevated plateau. 

PASSCHENDAELE, a ent, commune, 
and town of Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, 
and arrond. of Ypres. Pop. of dep. 2,971. ‘The 
town is 8 m. NE of Ypres, and 26 m. SSW of 














Bruges, ona height, near the source of the Mandel- | B 


beke, an affluent of the Lys. 

PASSE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
E, Flanders and dep. of St. Nicolas. Pop. 272, 

PASSE, a nomade tribe of Indians, in Brazil, who inbabit the 
banks of the Rio-Negro and of its affluents, and frequent the 
‘towns in the vicinity of these rivers. See also Mumirma. 

PASSEENOE, or Passaxce, a village of Belu- 
chistan, on a bay of the Indian ocean, enclosed on the 
S bya cape of the same name. 

PASSENDORF, avillage of Prussia, in the prov.of 
Saxony, regency and 9 m. of Merseburg, circle 
and 1§ m. SW of Halle. Pop. 270. It has a man- 
ufactory of gloves, and a considerable trade in mer- 
cery.—Also a village in the prov. of Silesia, regency 





and_57 m. SW of Breslau, circle and 14m. WNW 
of Glatz, in the midst of lofty mountains. Pop. 362, 

PASSENHAM, a parish of Northauptonshire, 8} 
m. SE of Towcester, on the Ouse. Area 2,280 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 820; in 1851, 969. 

"ASSENHEIM, or Passno, a town of Prussia, in 
the prov. of W. Prussia, regency and 78 m. SSE’ of 
Konigsberg, circle and 11 m. NW of Ortelsburg, on 
the r. bank of a considerable lake. Pop. 1,230. It 
has 2 suburbs. 

PASSER, a river of the Tyrol, in the circle of 
Botzen, which descends from a ramification of the 
Stuben-Ferner, and joins the Etsch or Adige about 
20 m. NNW of Botzen. 

PASSERAU, a group of islands in the Querimbé 
archipelago, channel of Mozambique, in $ lat. 11° 
30’, and E long. 40° 20°, 

PASSERIANO. See Passantano. 

PASSERO. See Passano. 

PASS-IF-YOU-CAN, a hamlet in the p. of Rath: 
connel, co. Westmeath, 3 m. NE of Mullingar. 

PASSIGNANO, a village of the Papal states, in 
the delegation and 12 m. NW of Perugia, on the 
NE shore of the lake of that name. Pop. 600. The 
streets are narrow and tortuous, and its situation 
insalubrions. 

PASSIM. See Passexient. 

PASSIN, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Ain, cant. and 2 m. N of Champagne, and 13m. N 
of Belley. Pop. 456.—Also a village in the dep. of 
the Istre, cant. and 8m, WNW of Morestel, and 10 
m. N of La-Tour-da-Pin. Pop. 850. 

PASSION, a rock of the North Pacific, off the 
coast of Mexico, in N lat. 16° 45’, W long. 109° 5’ 

PASSIR, a town and district ‘on the E coast of 
Borneo, in lat. 1° 57’, ¥ long. 116° 10’. ‘The town 
is situated about 50m. from the mouth of a river of 
the same name, near the bottom of a large bay. ‘The 
river near the town is very rapid. ‘The tide rises in 
it 9 ft., and ascends above the town, Over the bar 
at its mouth there is 2 fath. water, with a muddy 
bottom. ‘The town in 1808 consisted of 300 houses, 
built of wood, and most of them inhabited by Bugi 
merchants. The house or palace of the sultan was 
on the S side, a short distance from the river; while 
the rest of the town stood on the N side. “About 
1772 the East India company attempted to ame 

factory here for the sale of opium, piece-goods, 
and for the purchase of the many valuable articles 
her by the Bugi traders from Celebes, the 
and other islands; but the scheme 
a commotion ainongst the natives, 
at which the English took alarm, and quitted the 
country, much against the wishes, it is reported, of 
the principal inhabitants. ‘The adjacent country is 
flat and unhealthy; but produces rice, benzoin, musk, 
aloes, pepper, cassia, and matmegs, also various kinds 
of fruit, excellent mastic and other gums, particu- 
larly dragon’s blood, honey, gold dust, and camphor. 
‘The language of the place is the Malay, mixed with 


jug. 
PASSIRAG, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Charente, tancaadiig m. NW of Brossac, and 
11m. SSE of Barbezieux, on a mountain. Pop. 580. 
PASSO, a river of Mexico, which has its source 
in the state of Oaxaca, about 48 m. N of Tebuante- 
; rans N; forms a portion of the boundary line 
the states of La-Vera-Craz and ‘Tabasco; 
and after a course of 90 m. throws itself into the 
Huasacualeo, on the L bank, 30 m, above the en- 

trance of that river into the gulf of Mexico. 

PASSO, or PASA-D! ‘ABALLO, or Conrus- 











Guusry, a channel of Texas forming the entrance 0: | 


Matagorda bay, between Pto.-Cavallo and the 
corner of Vietoria co. It contains Pelican island: 
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PASSO-DO-CAMARAGIBA, a village of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Alagoas, on the Camaragiba, 

P. DO-CONTRATO, a of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Sio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande. 

PASSO-DOS-CORDEIRAS, a village of Brazil, 
in the prov, of Sfo-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande. 

PASSO-DO-COUTO, a village of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Stio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande. 

PASSO-DO-LUMIAR, or Paco-po-Lummar, a 
small but ancient town of Brazil, in the island of 
‘Maranhiio, 9 m. E of Sio-Luiz, on a small stream 
named Sto-Jo&o.. Tt has a chureh, and an elemen- 
tary school. ‘The houses are constructed of wood, 
and thatched with straw. Tobacco, rice, and man- 
dioc are cultivated in the environs, and with fishing 
form the chief objects of local industry. 

PASSO-DEL-NORTE. See Paso-pet-Norte. 

PASSWANG, a mountain of Switzerland, in the 
cant, of Soleure, and bail. of Ballstall, in the Jura, 
15 m. S of Bale. It has an alt. of 3,730 ft. above 
sea-level, and is crossed by the road from Beinweiler 
to Gnldenthal. 

PASSY, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Seine, cant. and 3 m. S of Neuilly, and 8 m, SW of 
St. Denis, to the W and closely adjacent to Paris, 
of which it now forms a suburb. Pop. 5,625. It 
rises amphitheatrally on a height, on the r. bank of 
the Seine, and near one of the entrances to the Bois- 
de-Boulogne. ‘the principal strect is handsome, and 
of considerable length. Among the numerous man- 
sions in its vieinit 
the frequent residence of Lonis XV. and the 
seignory. It has also two large bathing éstabl 
ments, a manufactory of pottery, a sugar-refinery, 
manufactory of shot, and a spinning mill. The trade, 
wrhich jn considerable, consints chiefly in wine, bran- 

ly, and oil. 

PASTAYN, a village of Afghanistan, 15 m. E of 

it. 


Herat. 

PASTAZA, or Pastaca, a river of Ecuador, 
which has its’ souree in the Andes, at the foot of 
Cotopaxi, in, the prov. of Chimborsaos flows fst 
SSE, under the name of Sito-Relipe; then directs its 
course SE and ultimately S to the Maranon, which 
it jos on the 1, bank, 45 m. NW of La Laguna, 
and after a total course of 405 m. Its principal 
affluents are, on the r., the Pinches, Huassaga, and 
Sngachi, and on the L. the Barbonaca. 

PASTENA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
‘Terra-di-Lavoro, district and 21 m, N of Gaita, cant. 
and 5 m. N of Pico. Pop. 1,625. It has a colle- 
ginte and several other churches. 

PASTO, a province and town of New Granada, in 
the S part of the dep. of the Cauca. Pop. of prov. 
27.825. The town is. 102 m. SSW of Popayan, and 
150 m. NE of Quito, in the midst of the Andes, in a 
fine plain which forms a portion of an extensive 
plateau, and a little to the E of a yoleano of the 
same name, in N lat. 1° 13° 5", W long. 76° 41, 
at an alt. of 2,857 yds. above sea-level. Pop. 7,000. 
It is noted for its éabinet work. 

PASTOUR (Sarxr), a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Lot-et-Garonne, eant. and 5 m. NE of 
Mondtr, and 8 m. NW of Villeneuve-d'Agen. Pop. 


1,400. 

PASTON, a parish of Norfolk, 3} m. NEof North 
Walsham, near the coast. Area 1,445 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 286; in 1851, 303—Also a parish in North- 
amptonshire, 2¢:m. N’of Peterborough. Area 3,150 

in 1881, 836; in —! 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 836; in 1851, 1,058—Also a 
township in the p.of Kirk Newton, Northom! 
m. NW by W of Wooler. Area 2,836 acres. 
"op. in 1831, 207; in 1851, 208. 
-ASTOS-BONS, a snall town of Brazil, in the 








is the ancient castle of La Muette, | 2,580. 








262 m. SSW of St. Luiz, between the Pamahiba and 
Itapicaru. ‘The consists chiefly of Indians. 
Hunting, fishing, the culture of cotton, and rearing 
oF cables Sorme to eel Hxncches op indus, 

STRANA, a judicial partido and town of Spa 
‘a New Castle, nnd pegvs of Gaatlatgecs: ithe pas’ 
tido comprises 30 pueblos. The town is 17 m. SE 
of Guadalajara, pleasantly situated in a valley, on 
the Arles. Pop. 3,021. It is of considerable anti- , 
quity; and contains # collegiate church, numerous 
chapels, 2 convents, and 2 hospitals. It has a paper 
and several oil mills, several manufactories of silk, 
and extensive dye-works. 

PASTROVICH, a village of Dalmatia, in the cir- 
cle and 11 m. SSE of Cattaro, and 2m. ENE of 
Budua, on the galf of that name. Pop. 2,400. 

PASVIG, or Parssoxt, a river of Rassia in En- 
rope, in Finland, which issues from Lake Enara; 
flows E; traverses the W part of Lake Kiolme; and} 
throws itself by a wide embouchure into the Arctic 
‘ocean, near the entrance into the gulf of Varanger, 
and after a total course in a generally NNE direc 
tion of abont 90 m. 

PASZTO, or Pastocua, a town of Hungary, in 
the comitat of Heves, 19 m. N of Hatvan, on the 1. 
bank of the Zagyva, at the W extremity of the Matra 
mountains. 

PATA, a town of Hungary, in the comitat of 
Heves, 7'm. WNW of Gydngyos, and 29 m. WSW 
of Erlau, at the foot of the Matra mountains. Pop. 


PATA, an island of the Sulu archipelago, between 
the island of Borneo and the Philipines and ite 
to the S of the island of Sulu, in N Int. 5° 45’, and 
E long. 121° 10. It is from 9 to 12 m, in length, 
and 6 m. in breadth, and is inbabited. It affords 
large quantities of saltpetre.—Also a town on the N 
coast of the island of Luzon, 150 m, N of Manilla. 

PATACHOS, a tribe of Indians who inhabit the banks of the 
‘Sussiape or Contas and of the Gragungi, In tbe prov. of Bahia, 
im Brasil 





PATADA, or Parrapa, a village of Sardinia, in 
the dio. of Capo-! i, prov. and 7 m. ESE of Ozi+ 
eri in a deep valley. Pop. 3,019, 

PATAFUFIO, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
‘Minas-Geraes, and comarca of Rio-das-Velhas. Hy 

PATAGONIA, an extensive region of South 
America, bounded on the E by the Atlantic; on the 
'S by the straits of Magellan, by which it is separated 
from the islands of ‘Tierra-del-Fuego; and on the 
W by the Pacific. ‘The boundary line by which this 
tract is divided from the ne provs. and Chilt 
commences, on the sideof La Plata, on the coast of the 
Atlantic, under the parallel of 37° S, and is carried 
across the continent, as far as the Chilian Andes 
under the same parallel, an extent of 660 m. from 
toW. The western boundary runs along the E flank 
of the Chilian Andes to 41° lat., when it strikes the 
Pacific to the S of Araucania. On the western side, 
the coast extends about 770 m., to the W entrance of 
the straits of Magalhaens, in S lat. 52°; on the At- 
lantic coast it has an extent of upwards of 1,050 m.; 
its utmost central length, from $7° § lat. to the 
southernmost point of the straits in S lat. 54°, is 
1,175 m. The region embraced within these limits 
is little known, and at present of very little impor- 
tance. The name Patagonia was bestowed on the S 
part, by Fernando Magalhaens, or Magellan, the 
first discoverer of its E coast, and of the straits 
called by his name. This appellation, derived from 
‘a tribe of savages denominated Patagons by him, 
was afterwards extended to the whole tract lying to 
the S of the Spanish settlements. That part of it 
which stretches along the shore of the Southern At 
lantic, from Tayu to Cape Virgin Mary, is denomi- 











we of Maranhilo, in a comarca of the same name, 
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nated Costa Desierta by the Spaniards; and from the 
‘vast saline plains which skirt its eastern shore, it is 
tlso called Comarca Deserta, or “the Desert of Co- 
marca,’ in Spanish maps. ‘The sea-board only of 
this country is known, having been successively ex- 

lored by Magalhaens, Diego-Ramirez, Sarmiento, 

rake, Cavendish, Hawkins, Narborongh, Anson, 
Byron, Carteret, Wallis, Cook, Cordova, King, and 
Beechey. During the 17th cent. in search of a safer 

assaze to the great South sea than the long and 
Txcertous nayigation through the straits, the Dutch 
examined all these coasts: hence the successive 
attempts of Oliver Van-Noort, Schouten, Le-Maire, 
De-Weert, Hermite, and others. 

Gulfs and ‘The principal gulfs, bays, and 
capes on the Atlantic side are the gulf of St. George, 
extending from § lat. 45° to § lat. 47°; the gulf of 
San-Antonio, extending from 41° to 43° S lat,: the 
bay of Nuevi, and Great bay, to the S of Port St. 
Julian: the entrance of Ballaco; Port Desire; Port 
San-Julian; and the bay of Nodales.—The capes are 
those of Corrientes, Blanco, Tres-Puntas, Curiosa, 
Barrera, Possession, and Virgin Mary, at the E en- 
trance of the straits of Magalhaens. Port Famine and 
Cape Forward form the S extremity of the South 
American continent, at the middle of the straits. 
‘To the NW of the straits, the W coast presents capes 
Victory, Isabella, San-Lucia, and the galf of the 
Holy ‘Trinity, Cape Corso, ‘the peninsula of the 
‘Three-Mountains, with the isthmus of Orfin, the 
gulf of Pinas, Point St. Andrew, the archipelago of 
‘Chonos, and the gulf of Chiloe. 

Geological formation and mountains.) ‘The vast 
chain of the Andes, which pervades this region from 
N to 8, having on the E a large extent of flat saline 
country interspersed with innumerable small streams 
ending in small lakes, appears to form here a conti- 
nuous cordillera, the summits of which near the 
middle of the strait are generally about 3,000 ft. 
high, although some attain the height of 4.000 ft. 
‘The line of perpetual snow in the strait is abont 
8,500 ft. above the level of the sea; between 
Chiloe and the strait, the height is above 8,000 ft., 
with a few summits rising to the height of 5.000 and 
6,000 ft. There are several active voleanoes, as 
those of Osorno, in § lat. 41°; Huanauea-Corcobado, 
in S lat. 43°; Quechueabi-Inytaca, in S lat. 44° 20°: 
Minchimavida and St. Clement, in 8 lat. 46°; and Vol 
can-des-Gigantes, in Slat. 52°. A chain of monn- 
tains, called Casuhati or Gazuati, stretches SE from 
the Chilian Andes to the district of Tuyu, forming 
the NW boundary of P., but it is of small elevation, 
seldom exceeding 1,500 ft, Immediately to the S of 
the Rio-Negro is another small chain of mountains 
passing E from the Andes, called Caquicalel, and 
seemingly chalky, appearing at a distance like snow. 
‘The Patagonian tertiary formation has been traced 
by fossils for 1,100 m., but, according to Mr. Darwin, 
has a far greater extent, At Santa-Cruz it stretches 
across the whole continent, its thickness on the coast 

being 800 ft, and considerably more in the interior. 
Including the newer Pampean deposit, some doubt- 
ful strata in Eastern Tierra-del-Fueyo, and the boul- 
der-formation, Mr. Darwin says: * We have a line of 
more than 27° of Iat., equal to that from the straits 
of Gibraltar to the S of Iceland, continuously com- 
posed of tertiary formations. ‘Throuzhout this great 
space the land has been upraised, without the strata 
having been in a single instance, as far as my means 
| of observation went, unequally tilted or dislocated 
\ 





several beds, which seem to have flowed over the 
very gently sloping bed of the ancient ocean, On 
various parts both of the E and W coasts, Mr. Dar- 
win observed metamorphic rocks like those of Ens 
rope. Thus, for 1,200 m., from ‘Tres-Montes to Co- 
piapo, and he believes for a much greater distance, 
the shore of the Pacific consists, with few exceptions, 
of gneiss, mica-schist, and altered clay-slate, with 
granite, greenstone, and sienite. 

Rivers. ‘The chief rivers of this tract fall into 
the Atlantic, having their sources on the E flank of 
the Andes, and generally running in a SE direction, 
‘The first of these, to the SE of the pampas of Bue- 
nos-Ayres, is the Tleuque, which, rising in the Andes 
of Cuyo, in S Int. 29%, after a comparative course of 
700 m., falls into the bay of Anegada, in 88° S let. 
‘The next stream is the Desaguadero or Rio-Colorado, 
called Moya-Lee-Leubu by the Indians, and the 
largest river of P. It takes its rise from a multitude 
‘of small streams which issue from the eastern cordil- 
era under the 30th parallel, and after passing through 
the Laguna-de-Guanachnache and the Lagan. 
Grande, and sending off a branch at a Inrge marsh | 
called the Reedy swamp, to the river Tleuque, fulls 
into the Atlantic, in $ lat. 39° 50’. Its comparative 
course is upwards of 1,000 m., and it is a deep and 
rapid stream. The third river, called the Rio-Negro 
or the Cusu-Leubu, is formed by a variety of brooks 
which have their sources on the eastern declivity of 
the Andes, between the 35th and 36th parallels of S 
lat. Tt runs first S, then W, and finally $, and fills 
into the Atlantic, in 41° Slat. after a winding course 
of more than 700 m. It is joined in-the early part 
of its course by the Sanguel or Moya-Lec-Leubt, a 
large stream coming from the N. Beyond the Rio- 
Negro is the Rio-Camarones, a large stream running 
SE from the Andes into the gulf of St. George, in 8 
lat. 44°. Te is supposed that the source of this stream 
is not far distant from the gulf of Chiloe, and that a 
communication might be opened between itand ano- 
ther stream which falls into the above gulf at Estero 
del-Aysen, by means of a short canal. Farther to the 
Sis the river of Desire, falling into the port of the 
same name. In § lat. 48°51’ is the deep bay of 
San-Julian, which is supposed to ran so far into the 
interior as to be connected by means of lakes with 
the river of Campana, which falls into the Pacificy ¢ 
but the governor of Buenos-Ayres having in 1746 
sent persons to examine this imaginary or ride 
comniunieation between the Atlantic and it | 
was found that no such communication existed. On 
the W coast, the rivers of P., though numerous, all 
run short courses from the western declivities of the 
Andes, and merit no particular description.—There 
are a considerable number of large lakes in the inte- 
rior, besides smaller ones of little consequence. 
Among the principal discoveries made by King, are} 
two spacious lakes, which extend to a considerable 
distance inland from the W shore of the continent. 
One, named Otway-water, is a large inland sea of 
salt water about 50 m. in length: this communicates 
hy a narrow channel with another, named Skyring- 
water, about 34 m. long, and 20 m. wide. Another 
opening extends to the NW from Skyring-water, 
hich Captain King had aoe aime to esplons. ‘The 
tracks of horses were noticed in many places on the 
Shores of these lakes; and the bones of guanacoes |), 

Soil, So litle i known of the interior of P. 

il, $e: ttle is known of the interior of P 
thas so L30) can Yattemadionsio naten ere apa 
or whether it be comparatively barren ot fertile. At 
mass of basaltic lava, which has poured like a de- | the mouth of the Rio-Negro, the land has been found 
luge down from the cordillera to a distance of about | fertile on both sides of the stream, the banks of whi 
































































by a fault” Its most remarkable portion is a great 











100 geog. m. At the lower end it is 150 ft. thick, | are often woody, though the rest of the country is.re+ 
increasing 35 m. inland to 322 ft. It consists of 


22 Presented to be a sandy waste. meme 
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there is nothing but sand; while in the vicinity of 
San-Julian there is much gravel, on a hard stiff soil. 
‘Thongh a few valleys here and there along the coast 
are tolerably fertile and warm, vet navigators uni- 
versally conenr in representing the soil of the Pata- 
gonian coasts as barren, and harilly producing any 
grain, and the climate excessively cold. The coun- 
try abounds with wild animals, as deer, guanacoes, 
hares, and ostriches, while multitudes of water-fowl 
frequent the rocky shores. Prodigious numbers of 
seals, from 14 to 18 ft, long, and thicker in the body 
than’ bull, are to be found in the vicinity of Por- 
ire. 


Tahabitants] ‘The region we have now described is thinly 
peopled, and that only by savages as barbarous as the country is 
desolate. Accoriing to Falooner, a well-known Jesuit missionary, 
tho various tribes which roam over the mountains and wastes of 
» areall Puelehes or Patagonians, ‘The term Puelches is an ap- 
Pellative, signifying * Eastern men, indicating thelr relative sit- 
iuation to the Moluches or Arancanians. ‘They are tall in statare, 
{fond of the chase, @d often change their habitations, so that they 
may be called the Tartars of 8 America. ‘There is such a slic 
lity of character between the natives of P. and their kindred 
tribes in Chill and Araueania, that the description of the latter 
ight serve for that of the former, with this exception, that, 
roaming over a more barren and inhospitable eoantry. and hav= 
Ig less communieation of rather none at all with Europeans, 
they are more barbarous, eruel, and savage. The tribes of the 
Moluches, like their Artucaulan neighbours, have hereditary 
hits, ealied elmens or yas: and they sometimes choose an apo, 
oF commander-in-chiet. They appear to venerate the san and 
‘ion, whom they call ants and quien; bat the only ceremony 
own amongst them that looks like a eligious oné is when they 
{allan ox, and sprinkle some of the blood upot the ground, wit 
these words, * Give me and my people to eat.” Around Port 
‘Desire ari San-Jatian, the pop. is scanty and poor. The Indians 
‘of the pampas bordering on Buenios Ayres do not exceed 5,000 or 
6,000, Including 1,000 warriors. The Tuelcoes are still more 
‘Aumerous, and are much dreaded by the Pampas Indians, bot 
‘often join with them in their attacks on the Spanish settlements, 
Much’ has been said of the gigantic statare of the Tebuels or 
Patagonians of the straits, and, after making every reasonable al- 

















lowance for the exaggerations of naviators who have represented 
them as from 8 and 9, to 1} and 12 f. high, it does, appear that 
not the most of them, are ly above the ordi- 





wary stature of buman beings.” Falconer measured a eacique of 
the Tebuels, and found him to be 74 fe in height. ‘Thole stature, 
‘measured with great accuracy by the Spanish officers of Cordova’s 
‘expedition, In 1785 and 1786, was found to be at the utmost 7 ft 
If inches, and the common ‘height from 6} to 7 ft. Tt is to be 
remembered. however—as the traislator of Condova's narrative 
has remmarked—that the tara, or yard of Burgos, the standard of 
Spain containe 8906139 Inches or 2f. 9 oa and 116th Engah; 
the tallest nian, therefore, did not excecd 6 ft. 6} ins. 
English, ‘Those of the common ‘size were from 5 f. 1 ins and 
ds, t0 6 ft. 6 ins. and 17th English. “But even this height,” 
‘ays Cordova, “is not so striking as their corpalence, or rather 
Dbulkiness.—some of therm measuring 4 ft4 ins. round the breast. 
‘But their feet and hands are not in due proportion to their other 
Part,” They all give evident sign of strength of body: they are 
full of flesh, bat eatinot properly be called fat. ‘The size and ten- 
the wale not Saget ses idbouh the bead Isang, even 
we whole, is not be, although the even 
in proportion to the body; thelr face is broad and flattish, their 
‘eyes are lively, and their teeth extremely white but too lou. 
Their complexion, like that of other Americans, is cetrino (pale 
yellow), or rather verging on 8 copper.olour. ‘Thy wear thin 
black straight hair, ted on the top of the head with a piece of 
thong or sibbon brooght roan thelr forehead, having the head 
‘entirely uncovered. We observed some with beanis, bat which 
‘were neither thick nor long. ‘Their dress ads mich to the effect 
Of their size, being composed of a kind of cloak made of the skins 
‘of lumas or zorillos, arranged with some skill, with stripes of dif- 
ferent colours in the inside. ‘They wear it fastened round the 
‘waist, so that it covers them below the calf of the leg, that part 
commonly hanging down which is intended for covering the 
shoulders; when cold oF other cause induces them to put i¢ over 
‘hema, they hold the upper part of it with the hand, and so cover 
‘themselves entirely with this cloak. Some also, besides this skin- 
cloak or mantle, wear ‘and breeches or drawers, of the 
‘same shape and sort with those worn by the creoles of Chill and 
Buengs Ayres, ‘There were, however, few Patagonlans who e- 
Joyed all these conveniences: the far greater number were almost 
‘naked, having only their skin-cloak, with a sort of leather purse 
hanging by a thong fixed round the waist, amt fastened between 
to that passing round the waist.” 
‘Pagifeta, in the romance whieh be published as « bis- 

tory of Magalhiten’s expedition, is the first who zave to the Pata 
xonlaus a stature of more than's yds. Maximilian Transilvanus 
—who in his work only cd Pagifeta's book—repeats tie 
sane absuni story, and even embelishes it with some impro- 
abilities of his own invention. As these two were the only works 
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‘on P. which for some time had general circulation in the world, 
they fll into the hands of authors of more simplicity than dis: 
cernment, such as Gonzalo Fernandes Oviedo, who translated 
the above and many other fables into his General ead Natarul 


an 
History of the Indies, i much on the Patagonians, and 
confiding in the information he received’ from Arizega, who, 
wantonly abusing his credulity, told him that even a tall man could 
not reach with his hand to the waist of a Patagonian; that these 
people devoured a couple of pounds of raw flesh at a mouthful; 
that they drank off 6 of 7 arrubas (18 or 20 gallons) of water 
adranght; and other equally ridiculous talex Gomara not on 
copied Pagifeta, but added imany other absurdities whieh he ha 
Industriously enlleeted from other quarters. ‘The latest acsount, 
from personal observation, furnished us of the Patagonians, is 
that recentls published by a Mr. Bourne, mate of an American 
‘vessel, who spent an meclestat ‘captivity amongst them in 1849- 
50.” “In person,” he says, “the Patagonian are large: at first 
‘sight, they appear absolutely gigantic. They are taller than any 
‘other race Ittave seen. thougi itis impossible wo give any ne- 
curate description. The only standant of measurement I had 
was my own height, which is about 6 ft. 10 ina TI could stand 
‘very easily under the arms of many of them; and all the m 
‘were at least a head taller than myself. Their average beigh 
‘should think, is nearly 6} ft; and there were specimens that 
‘could be litle less than 7 ft. high. They have broad shoulders, 
|-fell and well-developed chests, frames muscular and finely pro- 
portioned; the whole figure and alr making an impression like 
that which the first view of the sons of Anak is said to have 
made on the children of Israel, They exbibit enormous strength 
Mlhenever they are sficintly aroused to sake of uel cont 
ational laziness and exert They have large heads, high 
eheek-bones like the North-American Indians, whom they also 
resemble in their jlexton, though it is a shade or two darker, 
‘Their foreheads are ‘bat low, the hair covering them 
nearly to the ‘The eyes are full, generally black, or of « 
dark brown, brilliant the expressive of bat tittle intelli- 
"Thick, coarse, and stil hair protects the head, its abun 
making any artificial covering saperduous. Their teeth 
‘ave really beautiful, sound and white—about the only attractive 
lend enviable feature of thelr persons, They have deep heavy 
‘voices, and speak in guttural ton the worst guttural 1 ever 
hean!—with a muttering indistinct artienlation, much as if their 
‘mouths were filled with hot pudding. Their ‘countenances are 
‘generally stupid; but on closer inspection there is a gleam of low 
Seng that ashes throng thi dull tae and ie inereasingy 
discernible on acquaintance with them» When excited, or en- 
gaged in any earnest Dusiness that calls thelr faculties into fall 
exercise, their features light up with unexpected intelligence and 
animation. They are almost as imitative as monkeys, and are 
all great liars: falsehood is universal and inveterate with men, 
women, and children. To these traits shoald be added a thorough- 
paced treachery. and, what might seem rather inconsistent with 
their other qualities, w large sharo of vanity, and an immoderate 
love of prabe, ‘They are excenaively flthy in thelr personal 
hhabita They never wash themselves; hiauds and fices are usu 
‘ally covered with # thick deposit of dirt. ‘The men sometimes 
or beviaub thelr faces with a kind of red earth. Charcoal Is 
also used as a cosmetic. A broad line of red, alternating with a 
stripe of black, in various fantastic figures, Is a favourite style of 
Gecoration. The women take themselves, if possible, still more 
hideous than the men, by the ion of a pigment made of 
clay, blood, and grease. Sone of them would be very comely, 
if only cleanly, and content to leave natare less strenuously 
adorned.” ‘They are good riders, and have many horses, most of 
‘which bave been stolen from the settlements wear the N border 
of their territory. "The highest accomplishment of a young Pata- 
Eonian ie to be an expert horse-thief. Their habitatlons ure 
‘small and moveable, consisting merely of a frainework of stakes, 
vered with skins of the guanaco. This creature is a quadruped 
allied to the Peravian llama; its flesh is their chief article of food, 
and its skin is used for clothing and various other purposes. The 
‘only weapous of the natives are their long knives, and the Gola 
or ‘bails,’ a curious implement with which they ha a their 
Tr consists of two round stoves, or leaden baile when 
these can be procured, weighing each about a pound, and con- 
nected by a strap or thong of leather 10 or 12 ft. long. When 
7n the chase, his horse at the highest speed, the rider 
‘one bail in his hand, and whirls the otler ‘above bis 
‘When it has acquired a suficient momentum, it ts hurled 
ith anerring aim at the object of ‘and either strikes the 
victim dead, or coils inextricably at him and roots him to the 
spot 
PATAI, a town of Hungary, in the com. of Pest, 
9.m. S of Solt, near the J. bank of the Danube. 
PATAK (Nacx), a town of Hungary, in the com. 
and 10 m. SW of Zemplin, on the r. bank of the 
Bodrog. 5 : 
PATAMUNDI, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Orissa, 52 m. ENE of Ketek, on the r. bank of 
the Berurah, an affluent of the Mahanadi. 
PATAN, a town of Hindostan, in the proy. of 
Ajmir, on the S side of the Chumbal, 22 1, SE of 
Bundi—Also a town of Cashmere, 25 m, NW, of 
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Serinagnr, in N lat. 34° 7’—Also a town of Nepal, 
the ancient cap. of the country, 8 m. SSE of Kat- 
mandu, the modern cap. It is chiefly remarkable 
for its’ temples, which are fantastic and singular 
stractures. The durbar is a huge massive building 
of great extent, occupying one side of a square, and 
absolutely covered with black wood carving. 

PATANA. See SermncaraTaM. 

PATANAGO, a town of Burmah, in the prov. of 
Mranma, on the 1. bank of the Irawaddi, 80 m. 
NNW of Prome, in a well cultivated district. A 
little to the N of this town are rich asphaltum springs. 

PATANI, a town of S, Africa, in the Betshuana 
territory, 36 m. WSW of Lithaku. 

PATANS. Sce ArGHaNisTAN. 

PATANY, a state and town in the NE part of 
the peninsula of Malacca. The state is bounded on 
the N by Lower Siam and the gulf of Siam; on the 
E by the gulf of Siam; on the S by the state of 


It is watered by the Patani, the Tsena, the Sirku, 
and the Siha.. The inhabitants are a mixed race of 
Malays and Siamese.—Its cap., of the same name, is 
situated on the Patani, 6 m. from its mouth, in N 
lat. 6° 56'. It was formerly a place of considerable 
trade, exporting gold-dust, canes, gams, and a variety 
of other articles, and an English factory existed here 
from 1610 to 1623, 

PATANY (Carez), a remarkable headland on the 
E coast of the Malay peninsula, in N lat. 7° 8’, E 
long. 101° 50, defining the limit of the gulf of Siam 
on the SW. 

PATAPSCO, a fiver of Maryland, U. S., which 
rises in Baltimore co., and flows SE, passing Balti- 
more, into Chesapeake bay, which it enters by a 
broad estuary after a course of 74 m. 

PATARA, or Patera, a ruined et Asiatic 
‘Turkey, in the sanjak and 30 m. SE of Meis, on the 
{coast of Caramania, a little to the SE of the embou- 
chure of the Etshen-chai or Xanthus, and 12 m. 8 of 
the ruins of Xanthus. It still presents numerous 
remains of its ancient splendour, and the circuit of 
its walls may yet be traced; but the only inhal 
dwellings within its area are the huts of a few shep- 
herds whose eattle feed in the adjacent plain, 

PATATAN, or Potatay, a town on the NW 
coust of Borneo, on the river Patatan, which dis- 
charges itself to the S of Pulo-Gaya, and has a shal- 
low bar. ‘The town stands 3 or 4 m. up the river, 
and contains about 100 houses. Above the town 
are numerous pepper-gardens belonging to the Chi- 
nese; further down the coast is Papal river, the 
banks of which abound with cocoa-nut trees. 

PATAY, a town of France, in the dep. of Loiret, 
13 m. NNW of Orleans. Pop. 1,200. It has mann- 
factories of woollen blankets. In its vicinity, in 
1429, Joan of Are defeated the English forces. 

PATAZ, a jurisdiction of Pern, in the intendancy 
and 120 m. E of Truxillo. It is situated on the 
slope and summit of the Andes, and has in conse- 
quence different climates favourable for fruits and 
grain; but the chief employment of the inhabitants 
is working the mines of gold with which it abounds, 
Caxamarquilla and Huamachucho, its chief towns, 
are of little note except for the gold-washings in 
their neighbourhood. 

PATCHAM, a parish of Sussex, 3m. N by W of 
Brighton. Area 4,398 acres. Pop. in 1851, 490. 

PATCHETTE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Bahar, district of Ramghur, 9 m. ENE of 
2 natpur, 

PATCHING, a parish of Sussex, 5 m. E by S of 
Arundel. Area 1,748 acres. Pop. in 1851, 271. 

PATCHOW, or Parouvean Istaxps, a group 
of islands on the coast of China, the E extre- 
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‘Tringano; and on the W by the state of Quedah. | 
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mity of which is formed by Typinsan, a large island 
having on its N side an extensive reef on which the 
Providence was wrecked in 1797, in E long. 125° 
11, N lat.25° 6’. These islands, which are fertile in 
rice, potatoes, and fruits, are tributary to the Great 
Lieu-Kieu. After the loss of the Providence, her 
commander and crew were treated with great hospi- 
tality by the inhabitants of Typinsan, who supplied 
the schooner with water and refreshments to cai 
them to Macao. ‘The southernmost island is in 
Tong. 128° 52, N lat. 24° 6”. 

PATCHU, « town of Bhotan, which rises on the 
frontier towards Thibet, and ‘flows SE to the 
Chintebu. 

PATCHWARY, a town of Bengal, in the district 
of Rajesby, on the high road leading from Murshe- 
dabad to Dara, celebrated for a fine kind of rice 
which is grown in its vicinity. 

PATCUNA, or PaTkum, a town of Bengal, cap, 
of a small district of the same namegin the prov, of 
Bahar, situated among bills on the N or 1. bank of 
the Corcorry, 50 m. SSE of Ramghur. 

PATE (Lk), a fort of France, in the dep. of the 
Gironde, situated on an insulated spot in the river 
Gironde or Garonne, 1 m. SSW of Blaye. 

PATEETA, a town and fortress of Hindostan, in 
the district of Benares, 8 m. 8 of Chunar. It was 
taken by the British in 1781. 

PATELEY-BRIDGE, a market town of the W, 
R. of Yorkshire, on the river Nidd, on the edge of 
Niddersdale forest, 14 m. NW of Harrowgate, and 
22 m. N by W of Ripon. Extensive lead-mines are 
wrought in the vicinity. It is one of the polling- 
places for the W. riding of the co, 

PATER. See Peawroxe-Docx. 

PATER (Sarr), a village of France, in the dep. 
of Sarthe, 12 m. NW of Mamers, near the 1. bank of 
the Sarthe. Pop. 780. 

PATERA. See Patana. 

PATERNA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
prov. and 23 m. NW of Almeria and partido of Can- 
Jayar, at the foot of a branch of the Sierra Nevada, 
‘and on a small river of the same name, which is 
here crossed by an ancient bridge. Pop. 1,627. It 
has mannfactories of linen, and carries on -consi- 
derable trade in silk and in pigs—Also a town in 
the prov. and 5 m, WNW of Valencia, and partido 
of Moncada, on the 1. bank of the Gnadalavier. 
Pop. 1,585. 

-ATERNA-DEL-CAMPO, a town of Spain, in 
Andalusia, in the prov. and 39 m. NE of Huelva, 
and partido of La Palma, in a fertile plain. Pop. 
1,678. It has a parish church, a convent,  custom- 
house, and a public granary. 

PATERNA-DE-LA-RIBERA, a town of Spain, 
in Andalusia, in the prov. and 94 m. E of Cadiz, 
and partido of Medina-Sidonia, in a fertile plain, at 
the foot of the Sierra-de-Xeres. Pop. 2496. It 
has a parish church, a convent, a custom-houso, and 
a public granary. ‘The rearing of cattle and fishing 
form the chief branches of local industry. 

PATERNE.(Saisr), a town of France, in the 
dep. of Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 5 m. W of Nenvy- 
le-Roi, and 19 m. NNW of Tours. Pop. 2,150. Tt 
has extensive manufactories of woollen and linen 
fabrics. 

PATERNO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abrazzo-Ultra, district and 8 m. NE of Avidzano, 
cant. and 4 m. W of Celano, near Lake 
217.—Also a town in the prov. of Calabria-Citra, 
district and 6 m.S of Cosenza, cant. and 1m, SE 
of Dipignano, on ahill. Pop. 2,020. It contains 5 
churches and a convent-—Also a canton and Ere 
town in the prov. of the Principato-Ultra, 
and 9m. WEI of ‘San- Angelo de-Lombarilij 
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14m. ENE of Avellino. Pop. 2,400. It contains 
6 churches.—Also # canton and town of Sicily, in 
the proy. and district and 11 m, NW of Catania, at 
the SW base of Etna. Pop. 10,800. It has a con- 
siderable trade in timber, oil, wine, fax, and hemp. 
In its vicinity are a ferruginous spring and a salt 
mine. This town, the Hybla of the ancients, was 
formerly noted for its honey. 

PATERNOSTERS (Grean), a group of islets and 
rocks of the Asiatic archipelago, in the Sunda sea, 
to the N of the island of Sumbawa, and to the SW of 
Celebes. ‘The group most westerly of the islands is in 
$ lat. 7° 15’, E long. 117°. The entire group.covers 
an area about 150 m. in length from E to W, and 60 
m, in breadth, 

PATERNOSTERS (Lirrie). See BALABALAYAN. 

PATERSON, a district and town of New Sonth 
‘Wales, in the E part of the co. of Durham. The dis- 
trict comprises a superficial area of 273,243 acres, 
and contained in 1846, 3,783 inhabitants.—The town 
is situated in the p. of Houghton, on a river of the 
same name, 130 m: from Sydney. Pop. 141, ‘The 
river P., originally named Yimming, has its source 
in the W part of the co., and throws itself into Hun- 
ter’s river, at the town of Hinton, after a course, in a 
generally S direction, of about 60 m. 

PATERSON, a village of Passaic co., in the state 
of New Jersey, U. S., on Passaic river, near the 














New York. Pop. in 1840, 7,596. 

PATERSON (Care), a headland of S. Australia, 
in § lat, 38° 38°, F long. 145° 36°. 

PATERSON’S PLAINS, a level tract of the co. 
of Durham, New South Wales, intersected by the 
river of the same name, 

TGONG, a town of Hindostan, in the presi- 
dency and prov. of Bengal, district and 51 m. NNW 
ot Radgpar, on the x, bank of the Dorlah. 

PATH-HEAD, a town in the p. of Dysart, in 
Fifeshire, # m. W of Dysart. Pop. in 1831, 2,090; 
in 1851, 3,977.—Also a village in the p. of Crichton 





Great falls, 13 m. N of Newark, and 17 m. N of | ages 





rn shire of Edinburgh, 6 m. 8 of Dalkeith, Pop. 


PATHRI, a district and town of Hindostan, in 

the prov. and 120 m. WW of Beeder, and near the 
“Dondna. 

PATIA, a river of New Granada, which has its 
source in the Cordillera-de-Sindagua, a branch of 
the Andes, 33 m. WNW of Popayan; runs first 
SSW; then WNW; and, after a course of about 210 
m.,, throws itself by several embouchures into the 
Pacific. It receives the Guaytara and Telembi, and 

several smaller streams.—Also a river of Brazil, in 

the prov. of Para, and district of Castro-d’Avelites, 
an affluent of the Amazon, 

PATI-DO-ALFERES, a parish and town of Bra- 
zil, in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, 9 m. S of the r. 
bank of the Rio-Parahiba, and watered by several of 
the affluents of that river. Pop. 2,000. ‘Sugar, mil- 
let, coffee, and mandioc, are extensively cultivated 
in the environs. . 

PATIENCE, or Terrestoa (Bax), an indenta- 
tion of the E coast of the island of Saghalien, open- 
ing to the S, and extending from Cape Soimonov on 
the W, to Cape Patience on the E, a distance of 
about 90 m. Cape Patience is in N lat, 48° 52, E 


long. 144° 80/. 

PATIENTIA, a strait of the Molucea archipelago, 
between the island of Gilolo on the NE, and that of 
Batchian on the SW. It is about 48 m. in length 
from NW to SE, and at its narrowest point has a 
breadth of 6 m. 

_ PATIGNIES, a ent and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of ar, and arrond. of Dinant. 
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PATINO. See Patmos. 

PATIPE. See Parno. 

PATITIBA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio- 
de-Janeiro, and district of Parati, an affluent of the 
bay of Angra-dos-Reis. 

PATIVILCA, or Patavinea, a town of Pern, in 
the intendaney and 105 m. NNW of Lima, prov. and 
51m. NNW of Chancay, on the 1. bank of the Bar- 
ranea, at its entrance into the Pacific. It now cor 








cent remains of a palace and fortress of the Incas. 

PATJE, a province of the island of Java, to the 
N of the prov, of Panaraga, and to the E of that of 
Madion, and bathed on the E by the Kadiri. 

PATMOS, or Parrxo, a small island of the Gre- 
Cian archipelago, near the coast of, Asia Minor, 11 
m. NW of Lero, and 20 m. S of the W extremity of 
Samos. It is about 10m, long, 5 m. broad, and 25 
m, in circumf. It has a deeply indented coast-line, 
with steep and precipitons shores, and on its E side 
presents harbour called La Scala. On the 
ridge of a mountain overlooking this port stands 
the cap. of the island, a town of 500 inhabitants, in 
N lat. 37° 17’, E long. 26°85’. Almost all the inhabi- 
tants of the island, says M. Michaud, dwell in the 
town. “They are poor, but they live in peace; the 
air is ealatary, and the plague, which so often deso- 
lates the other islands, has never extended its ray- 
toP. P. has more than one celebrated college, 
and may be called the university of the archipelago. 
‘Phe course of education comprises classic Greek, Ita- 
Tian, rhetoric, and logic; pupils come thither even 
from the Morea. ‘This rocky island holds out little 
temptation to the Osmanlis, who never show them- 
selves in it, and are contented with a moderate tri- 
bute. Never was there seen in P. the shadow of a 
minaret; never was there heard the voice of a muez~ 

in: the bell which sounds every hour from the sum- 
mit of its mountain, announces at once that religion 
fiourishes and that slavery is unknown. Whilst all 
the other islands are agitated by the question of in- 
dependence, P. lias needed no exertion to become 
free; liberty has sprung up here like a plant or 
flower of its own mountain. 

PATMUR, a town of Hindostan, in the presidency 
of Madras, in the Carnatic, district and 86 m. SE of 
‘Madura, in the island of Vayg-aru. 

PATNA, a village of Ayrshire, in the p. of Straiton, 
on the 1. bank of the Doon, 7 m. E of Maybole. 

















ia 300. 
ATTA, a celebrated city of Hindostan, the cap, 
of the prov. of Bahar, and supposed to be the Pak 
bothra of the Greeks. It ated on the S bank 
of the Ganges, which is here during the rainy season 
5m, broad, and deep enongh to float a ship-of-war, 
in N lat. 25° 37’, E long. 85° 15’, 300 m. NW of Cal- 
cutta. The city within the walls is about 1} m. in 
length, by 3 m. in breadth, and is enclosed by a brick 
wall having small round bastions; but, including its 
suburbs, it extends 8 m. along the banks of the river, 
and 4 m, inland. It contains some mosques and 
temples, but few of the houses are of bi or ex- 
ceed one or two stories in height. It also possesses 
a small citadel; but neither this, nor the fortifica- 
tions of the town, conld resist a regular attack, al- 
thongh in 1574 it resisted the arms of Akbar for a 
considerable time. Its fortifications are in fact in a 
state of decay. In the neighbouring villages a quan- 
‘of white cotton cloths are made, which are car- 
tied to the city and stamped for chintzes; and the 
neighbouring country produces the finest opium, and 
great quantities of wheat, sugar, indigo, and salt- 
petre. ‘The opium and saltpetre are monopolized by 
government, but a considerable trade is carried on in 








the other articles. The houses of the mers 
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PAT 810 PAT 
are ina suburb called Bankipur, 1} m. to the W of | saline—Also a river of the prov. of Goyaz, which | 
eens tae gale cabeneae granary | runs N, and joins the Maranhio, { 
built with brick, and having a cupola roof. This | paTos, a tite of Carijos Indians, who live in the Brazilian 
edifice. was ereeted during the government of Has- | prov. of Sao-Pedro-do-Ito-Grande, on the banks of the lake of 
tings, for the parpose of holding grain forthe use of |e same name 4 
the city in seasons of scarcity. ‘The building is PATRADSIK, a village of Tarkey, 60 m. SSW 









rounded by a spiral staircase, up which 
tended the grain should be carried, whi 
drawn off by a small door at the bottom; but it has 
never been filled, and is now used as a magazine and 
arsenal. It was the governor's intention to have 
built one of these granaries in the vieinity of each of 
the large cities of Hindostan. At the distance of 11 
m. W stand the large military eantonments of Dina- 
pore. ‘The pop. of B. has been estimated at 300,000, 
—The growth of the white poppy, for the purpose of 
oducing opium, is a monopoly now rented from the 
Bast India company by the Opiuiy- company of 
“About 6,500,000 lbs, of poppy juice areannually mann 
factured at P.. yielding a revenue of £3,500,000. Good 
ppy juice in its inspissated state is of a hard and 
Pridtlsh whites the Bad is light in weight, black in 
colour, soft, friable, and greasy, and mixed with im- 
purities. The conerete substance is mixed up with 
water into a paste, and this paste is formed into balls, 
which are left to dry in baked earthenware cups, and 
then stocked for some time on open-worked shelves. 
‘The opium thus prepared is in due season packed in 
timber eases lined with hides, and sent down the 
river to Caleutta, where-it is shipped on board the 
fine swift vessels styled ‘op ppers’ 
PATNEY, a parish of Wiltshire, 44 m. ESE of 
Devizes. Area 833 acres. Pop. in 1851, 184. 
PATOKA, a river which has its souree in Orange 
co, in the state of Indiana, U.S, and flows W to 
the Wabash river, opposite Mount Carmel, in the 
state of Ilinois.—Also a township of Gibson co., in 
the state of Indiana, 138 m. Ww of Indianapolis. 
3. 
in New Castile, in 


Pop. in 1840, 
"ATONES, a village of Spai 

the prov. and 36 m. NNE of Madrid, partido and 4 
m. NE of Torrelaguna, in a monntainous defile. 
Pop. 295, It is inhabited by descendants of refu- 
gees from some of the valleys and mountains of Old 
Castile, who, at the period of the Moorish invasion, 
fled hither and formed a state, remarkable not less 
for the smallness of its limits than for its duration : 
its kings having retained the hereditary sovereignty 
till the 18th cent., when the last of their number, a 
simple villager, relinquished his dignity, and annex- 
ed the state to the eotregidorat of Uzeda. ‘The Pa- 
tones have always maintained their ancient enstoms 
and usages. They cultivate their territory, and rear 
gonts and bees, i 

PATONGA, a creck of New South Wales, in the 
co. of Cumberland, an affluent of Hawkesbury river. 

PATOS, a town and parish of Brazil, in the prov. 
and 240 m. W of Parahiba, in a valley enclosed by 
the lofty serras of Cairiris-Novos, Espinharas, and 
Borborima, and crossed by the road from the prov. 
of Ceara to that of Pernambuco. Pop. 2,000. ‘Cot. 
ton is cultivated in the locality.—Also an extensive 
lake in the prov. of Siio-Pedro-do-Kio-Grande, ex- 
tending between 30° and 32° S lat., and between 51° 
and 52° 20’ W long. It is 180 m.in length from 
NE to SW, and has a breadth at its widest part of 
60m. It is connected by the Jacuy on the NW with 
Lake Viamao, with Lake Mirim on the SW by the 
canal or tio of So-Goncalo, and with the Atlantic, 
from which it is separated in its entire length by ouly 
8 narrow tract of land, by the Rio-Grande-do-Sul, 6 
m. in Tength. On its W bank’ it receives the Rio- 
Camacuan and several smaller streams. This lake 
is navigable for vessels of large size. Its banks are 
generally low, and towards the S its waters become 



































of Larissa, on the Kilada river. Pop. 1,500. Cot- 
ton is extensively grown in the neighbourhood of } 
this town. 

PATRAS, or Bartanapna, a seaport of Greece, 
on the NNW cosst of the Morea, on the E side of a 
gulf of the same name, about 5 m. SW of the en- 
trance of the gulf of Lepanto, in N lat. 88° 14 E 
Tong. 21° 46. It is situated on the side of a hill 
rising from the shore, and surmounted by its citadel, 
whence in clear weather the view extends as far as 
the islands of Zante and Cephalonia. ‘The interior 
comprises one broad and well-built street, from which 
numerous narrow lanes and alleys branch off. A 
few of the honses are built of brick; and every con- 
siderable house is surronnded with a garden, © Most 
of the ancient monuments of this town have disap- 

red in the lapse of ages, and the war of indepen- 
sucess Seoncily ceusied or cortaerte being 
acentral point for the coast of Livadia, the Ionian 
isles, and the N part of the Morea; and has a pretty} 
extensive trade. ‘The port is a little to the N of tle 
town, or farther ap the gulf; for the roudstead front- 
ing the town is exposed to heavy seas during the 
winter month, ‘The. trade ‘of Pia chiefly ‘with 
Great Britain, Marseilles, Trieste, Corfu, and Zante, 
in currants, oil, wine, honey, wax, silk, wool, and 
skins.—P. occupies the site of the ancient Aroé, In 
1770, while held by the Russians and Mainottes, it 
was surprised and burnt by the ‘Turks. During the 
war of independence it formed the chief seat of the 
‘Turkish arms, and resisted all attempts of the Greeks 
to reduce it; but in 1828 it surrendered to a French 
force —The gulf of P., entering between Cape Papa. 
and Bakari-point, is about 7m. in breadth, and 21 
m, in length from E to W; and lies between the 
of Lepanto on the E and the Ionian sea on the 

PATRI, a town of Hinddstan, in the province of 
Gujerat, the capital of a district of the same name. 
a large and populous place, defended by three 
walls, the inner one of whieh is surrounded by & 
wet ditch. 

PATRIA (LAco), a lake of Naples, 15 m, NW of 
the city of Naples, and less than 1 m, distant from 
the coast. It is about 1 m.in diam, Near its S 
bank are the ruins of Literna, which was destroyed 
by the Vandals in 455. ‘ 

PATRICE (Sarxt), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 4 m. SW of Lan- 
geais, near the Loire. ' Pop. 1,020. 

PATRICE-DU-DESERT (Sars), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Orne, cant. and 7 m. WSW of 
Caronges, on the Cossée, an affluent of the May- 
enne. Pop. 850. 

PATRICK, a county of the United States, in the 
SS part of Virginia. Area 541 sq. m. Its cap. is 
‘Taylorsville. Pop. in 1840, 8,032; in 1850, 9,620. 

"ATRICK (Care Satnt), a headland on the E 
coast of Van Diemen’s Land, in § lat. 41° 42’. 

PATRICK’S WELL (Sant), a village of co. 

Limerick, in the keedy, Killonoban, and 

















Mungrett, 3 m. NE of Adare. Pop. in 1841, 541. 
PATRICK'S - BOURNE, or Parerxnovnye, 
parish of Kent, 3 m. SE of Canterbury. Area 1,637 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 280; in 1851, 264. J 
PATRICKTOWN, a township of Lincoln co, in 
the state of Maine, U. S., 15 m, E of Augusta. 
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"ATRIMONIO-DE-SAN-PIETRO, an_ ancient 
prov. of the Papal states, bounded by Orvietat¢ 
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the N; Ombria and Sabine on the E; the Campagna 
di-Roma on the SE; the Tyrrhenian sea on the SW; 
and by Tuscany on the NW. It is now comprised 
in the 8 part of the delegation of Viterbo, in the 
delegation of Civita-Vecchia, and in the NW part of 
the comarea of Rome, Viterbo was its capi 

PATRINGTON, a parish and market-town in the 
E.R. of Yorkshire, 16 m. ESE of Kingston-upon- 
Hull. Area of p.4,494 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,298; 
in 1851, 1,827. ‘The church is a beautiful Gothic 
structure with a lofty spire. ‘The town, which is a 
place of considerable antiquity, is situated near the 
Humber, where a creek forms a kind of haven for 
small craft which convey corn to Hull and London, 
and import lime and coal from the west riding. 

PATRO, a canton of Corsica, in the E part of the 
arrond. of Calvi, Its capital is Olmi. 

PATROCINIO, an island of the North Pacific, 
N lat. 28° 9, E long, 175° 48". + 

PATROCINIO, a parish and town of Brazil, in 
the proy. of Minas-Geraes, 60 m. N of Araxo, Pop. 
1,500. ‘The culture of a few common articles of 
provision, and the rearing of cattle, form the chief 
‘objects of local industry. ) 

ATROCINIO-DO-MURIAHE’, a parish and 
town of Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, and 
district of Presidio-do-Sto-Jouo-Baptista. 

PATRULHA (Saxto-Aytosr0-pa), a small to 
of Brazil, in the prov. of Silo-Pedro-do-Rio-Grand 
48 m. ENE of Porto-Alegre, on the road which 
crosses the prov. of Santa-Cutharina to that of Sito- 
Paulo. Pop. at the last census 3,103, of whom 1,706 
were whites, 

'PATSUH. See Paxs. 

PATSCHKALU, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Silesia, regency and 46 m. WSW of Oppeln, circle 
and 15 m. W of Neisse, on the r. bank of a river of 
the same name. Pop. 2,240. It is enclosed by 
walls and ditches, and has 2 suburbs. Tt contains 3 
Catholic churches, a Lurheran chapel, and an hos- 
pital; and has some woollen manufactures. 

PATSJOKI. See Pasvic. 

PATTA, a town and port of Zanguebar, in the 
kingdom and 90 m. NE of Melinda, on an island, at 
the mouth of a small river, in S lat. 2° 2’, and E 
long. 40° 39. Tt was held by the Portuguese from 
1508 to 1692, and during their occupation was the 
seat of a considerable trade in Indian goods, ivory, 
&c, Since their expulsion by the Arabs, it has been 
seldom visited by Europeans. 5 

PATTAIG, a mountain-torrent of Inverness-shire, 
which flows by a N and then W course of 8} m. into 
Loch Laggan. 

PATIEE, a village of Sinde, on the I. bank of the 
Indus, 10 m. NE of Tattah, and 40 m. SSW of 
Hydrabad. 

PATTEN, a village of the Punjab, on the 1. bank 
of the Indus, about 10 m. above the confluence of 
the Cabul river. 

PATTENSEN, a town of the Kingdom and gor: 
of Hanover, in the principality of Kalenberg, 9 m.S 
of Hanover. Pop. 1,580. It has manufactories of 
silk fabrics —Also a of the principality and 
12 m. NW of Liineberg. Pop. 450. 2 
PATTERDALE, 1 chapelry, with Hartsop and 
the hamlet of Deepdale, in the p. of Lowther, in 
Cumberland, lying around the head of Ulleswater. 
Area 8,314 acres, Pop. in 1831, 400; in 1851, 686. 
pEATTERGORTA, or Paranoust, 9 village of | 

indostam, im the presiden prov. of 
Bahar, district and Sim. ENE of Boglipur, on the r. 
bank of the Ganges, the navigation of which 
here rendered dangerous by the masses of rock which 
appear to have become detached from the masses by 




















tain several excavations, and on the summit of a 
rjecting rock isa armall Hida temple 
ATTERSON, a township of Patnam co. in the 

state of New York, U.S., 92 m. Sof Albany.” It has 
a hilly surface, and is drained by Croton river. ‘The 
soil in the valleys is extremely fertile. Pop. in 1840, 
1.849. Tt has a village situated on Croton river, 
with about 150 inhabitants. 

PATTERSON'S PLAINS, a level tract of Van 
Diemen’s Land, in the co. of Cornwall. 

PATTESHULL, or Parswutt, a parish in Stat- 
fordshire, 7} m. W by N of Wolverhampton, Arca 


















1,850 acres. Pop. in 1831, 182; in 1851, 112. 
PATTI, a district, cantor id town of Sicily, in 
the prov. of Messina. The district comprises 6 cants. 


‘The town is 42 m. W of Messina, on a platean, near 
a river which flows into a gulf of che same nami, on 
the N coast of the island. Pop. 5,000. It is enclosed 
by old walls now much dilapidated, and has a fine 
cathedral and a The streets are regularly 
built and terminate in a square. ‘The manufacture 
of earthenware and fishing form the chief branches 
of local industry.—The gulf of P. forms a consider- 
able embrasure, extending from Cape Calava on the 
WSW, to the promontory of Milazzo on the ENE, a 
distance of about 20 m. It receives numerous 
streams which descend from the Neptunian moun- 
tains. On its SW side, on Point ‘Tyndaris, is Port 
Madonna. 

PATTI, a town of Java, in the prov. and 24m, 
ESE of Japara, and 42 m, EINE of Samarang, in the 
Duteh territory. 











wn of Hindostan, 
ality, in the prov. and 
129 m. NNW of Delhi, and div. of Sirhind, on an 
affluent of the Gagor. It is enclosed by a strong 
mud wall and ditch, and in its contre ix massive 
square citadel, in which is the resi 
It contains the tombs of several Sikh saints. ‘This 
town is said to have been founded about the year 
1,465, by Rai Ram Deo, who rented the prov. of the 
Panjab, during the reign of the Afghan emperor, 
Belol Lody. It was for a long time the residence 
of the collectors of the district, many of whom ex- 
pended large sums of money in building temples and 
mosques, and constructing reservoirs and gardens 
for which it was much celebrated. 

PATTINGHAM, « parish, partly in Salop, and 
(pel in the co. of Stafford, 6 m. Wof Wolver- 

ampton, Area 4,042 acres.” Pop. in 1831, 921; 
in 1851, 1,033. 

PATTISHALL, or Paresnvrt, a parish in the 
co. of Northampton, 4} m. NNW of Towcester, in- 
terseeted by the London and Birmingham railway 
Area 2,460 acres. Pop. in 1831, 742; im 1851, 775. 

PATTISWICK, a parish in Essex, 2} m. NW by 
W of Great-Coggeshall. Area 1,297 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 341; in 1851, 354. 

PATTON (Care), a headland of Australia Felix, 
to the SW of Port Phillip, in'S lat. 98° 47%, and I. 
long. 143° 39’. It is called by the French, Cape 
‘Marengo, and forms with Cape Otway, Talleyrand bay. 

PATTONSBURG, a village of Bottetourt co, in 
the state of Virginia, UvS., 166 m. W of Richmond, 
on the N side of James river, opposite Buchanan, 
with which it is connected by a bridge. Pop. in 


1840, 360. Moke e? : 

‘PATTU (Sens po), a mountain-range in Brazil, 
in the prov. of Rio-Grande-do-Norte, in the district 
and to the $ of Porto-Alegre. It contains a con- 
siderable population, and has a chapel. 

PATTUDA, a town of Upper Guinea, on the 
Gold coast, im the kingdom of Bouroumy, 55 m. NW 
of Guia, and 120 m. NE of Kumassie. 

PATU: 








































ee its channel is here enclosed. Its banks con- 
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tan, in the prov. of Ajmir, 53 m, SE of Kola, on 
the'l. bank of the Chumbul. It is enclosed by a sub- 
stantial wall, about 9 ft. in thickness, and from 12 to 
16 ft. in height, defended by several round bastions 
mounted with light gans. ‘The streets intersect each 
other at right angles, and are wide and regularly 
built. An abundant supply of water is obtained 
from a lake to the W of the town. ‘This town con- 
tains a fine temple of Vishnu.—Also a town in the 
prov. of Nepal, 3 m..SSE of Katmandu. It is well- 
built, and contains a fine temple. ix? 

PA-TUNG, a district and town of China, in the 
ih, and div. of E-chang-fu, 240 m. 
WNW of Wu-chang-fu, on the r. bank of the Yang- 
tze-keang, in N lat. 31° 2, E long. 110° 17’. 

Pa’ GES, a department, commune, and town 





Jemmappes, and 5 m. SW of Mons, in a valley, on 
an affinent of the Haine. 
steam-engines. Coal is wronght in the environs. 
PATUXENT, a river of the state of Maryland, 
U.S, which rises in the N part of Montgomery 
and Anne-Arnndel cos.; flows first SE, then S; runs 
for a distance of 50 m. nearly I to, and after 
a course of 103 m. throws itself by a large estuary 


the embouchure of the Potomac. It is navigable to 
Nottingham for vessels of 250 tons burthen. 

PATY, or Paruy (Axro), a town of Hungary, in 
the comitat of Kisenburg, 15 m. ENE of Steinaman- 
ger, near the I. bank of the Raab. 

PATZAU, or Paczow, a town of Bohemia, 49 m. 
SSE of Prague. Pop. 2,600. 

PATZIZIA, a town of Guatimala, in the dep. of 
Chimaltenango. Pop. 6,000. 

PAU, a town of France, the cap. of the dep. of 
Basses-Pyrenees, situated on the r. bank of the Gave- 
de-Pan, 15 m. NE of Aleron, in N lat. 43° 17’, W 
Jong. 0° 12. Tt stands on an eminence above 
a delightful valley through which the Gave flows in 
‘picturesque manner. ‘The Pyrenees, among which 
the Pic-du-Midi-de-P. and the Pic-du-Midi-de-Bi- 
gorre are leading summits, rising behind, form a ro- 
mantic boundary to the prospect. ‘The town is well- 
built. Of its public places, the best are the square 
called the Place-Royale, and the promenade called 
the Cours-Bayard, extending about a mile along an 
elevated bank overlooking the Gave. P. a 
public library, an academy of arts and sciences, and 
a university academy. ie old castle, the residence 
in former ages of the princes of Béarn, and the birth- 
place of Henry IV., is magnificently placed, and was 
repaired under Louis-Philippe; and its still 
forms a fine public walk. manufactures of P. 
consist chiefly of linen, table-linen, and towels; it 
has also some trade in hams, which are cured here, 
and shipped at Bayonne; and the environs produce 
abundance of fruit, and a good red wine. Pop. in 
1846, 13,143, P. was the birth-place of Gaston-de- 
Foix, and of Bernadotte, the late king of Sweden. 

PAU. See Paov. 

PAU (Gave pe), a river of Franee, formed by the 
union of the Gaves-de-Barreges and de-Gavarni 
near Luz-en-Barreges, in the dep. of Hautes- 
nees. The united stream first flows N, then W, and 
then NW to its junction with the Adour, 3 m. W of 
Peyrehorade. 

PAU (Saxra), a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
10m, of Girona, on the L. bank of the Cer, an 
affluent of the Fluvia. 

PAUCAROLLA, a province of Peru, bounded on 
the NE by the lake of Titicaca; on the E by the lake 
and the prov. of Chnenito; and on the S by the 

rovs. of Arica and Pacajes. It is watered by sev- 
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of Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, and arrond. of 
Mons.” Pop. of dep. 6292, ‘The town is 3 m.S of 


It has manufactories of 


into Chesapeake bay, on the W side, and 21 m. N of 


eral streams flowing into Lake Titicaca, Peruvian 
bark, papas, and barley are cultivated; but the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants consists in breeding 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and lamas. Vieunas, deer, pare 
tridges, and lake-fowl, are caught or killed by the 
natives; and the lake also supplies the inhabitants 
with fish, Its chief town is Puno. Its former cap, 
which gave name to the prov. situated on the shore 
of Lake Titicaca, is inhabited by a few Spanish fn- 
milies. 

PAUCARTAMBO, a province of Peru, boundedon 
the W and NW by the provs. of Calea and Lares; on. 
the NE and E by the frontier of the Indian: on 
the S by Quispicanchi. It is formed by a large valley, 
terminating in the mountains of the Andes, and tra- 
versed by a river of the same name, which rises in 
the cordillera of Vileanota, and flows N, NW, and 
then WSW to the Apurimac. It produces wheat, 
barley, maize, seeds, and fruits of various sorts, in 
the lower grounds.—The cap. is situated on the E 
bank of the river of its name, 33 m. ENE of Cuzco. 

PAUGHTUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Bejapur, 100 m. SW of Hydrabad. 

PAUGHUR, a pergunpah and town of Hindostan, 
in the prov. and 132 m. NNE of Mysore. 

PAUILLAG, a commanne and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Gironde, 12 m. SE of Lesparre, and 
28 m. NNW of Bordeaux, on the 1. bank of the 
Gironde. Pop. 1,880. It has a good port, and ¢on- 
ducts an entrepot trade in the wines of Bordeaux. 

PAUKPUTTAN, Paxaratana, or ApjopIx, 9 
town of the Punjab, 100 m. SSW of Lahore, to the 
N of the Satlej. 

PAUKTE, a village of Burmah, in the prov. and 
6 m. below Ava, on the Irawady, opposite the pa- 
goda of Kaong-Mhudaw. 

PAUL (Satsr), a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Lower Alps, 11 m. NNE of Barcelonnette, near 
the r. bank of the Ubaye. Pop. 1,795.—Also a vil- 
lage of France, in the dep. of the Gironde, cant. and 
4 m. ENE of Blaye, and 28 m. N of Bordeaux. 
Pop. 1,000.—Also a village in the dep. of the Oise, 
cant. and 5 m. N of Aunenil, and 4 m. W of Beau- 
vais. Pop. 1,198. It has a manufactory of earthen- 
ware.—Also a town in the dep. of the Upper Vienne, 
cant. and 6 m. NE of Pierro-Buffiere, and 11 m, SE 
of Limoges, on the Rozelle, an affluent of the Bri- 
ance. Pop. 1,400. 

PAUL (Sarsr), a department, commune, and 
lage of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, a1 
arrond. of Termonde. Pop, of dep. 1,804; of vil. 
363.—Also a commune in the prov. of Brabant, and 
dep. of Gammerage. Pop. 437.—Also a com. in the 
prov. of Brabant and dep. of Walhain-Saint-Paul- 
Sart-lez-Walhain. Pop. 247. 

PAUL (Satwt), a town of Ilyria, in the gov. and 
50 m. NNE of Laybach, circle and 82 m. E of Kla- 
enfant, om the brow of a hill, near the r. bank of the 

vant. Pop. 500. It has a gymnasium. 

PAUL (Sarr), a captainry-general or Portuguese 
government, comprising Congo, Angola, and Ben- 
gael, in Lower Guinea, and of which St.-Paul-de- 

ido is the capital—Also a headland of Upper 
Guinea, on the Slave coast, in the kingdom of Kera- 
paz, and district of Augua, 15 m. E of the embou- 
chure of the Volta, in N lat. 5° 45, and E long. 
0° 55—Also a small town of the island of Bour- 
bon, on the NW coast, and to the W of a lagune 
into which the Bernica and several other streams 
throw themselves. The houses are well built, and 
several of the streets are lined with trees, It has 00 
Port, but the roadstead is excellent. The trade con- 
sists chiefly in coffee and cotton. This was the first: 
establishment of the French in Bourbon—Alsovam 
island of the Indian ocean, to the N of Amsterdam, 
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in S lat. 38° 42’, E long. 77° 48’. It is difficult of 
access, and is éxposed to violent tempests. It is 
merely the crater of an extinct volcano, extending 
10 m.in length, and from 4 to 5 m. in breadth. ‘The 
crater now forms a circular lagune enclosed by st 

and rocky walls from 300 to 700 ft. in height, cover 

with a stunted vegetation of scrub, coarse grass, and 
ferns, and forming a safe and commodious harbour 
for small craft. ‘There is at present a small colony 
of Nossibe blacks upon it, under the superintendence 
of a Frenchman who conducts an active fishing 
establishment here, and carries the produce of his 
fisheries to Bourbon or Port-Louis.—Also an island 
in the E part of Behring’s sea, near the coast of 
Russian “America, in the group of the, Fribyloy 
islands, in N lat. 57° 15’, W long. 170° 10".—Allso a 
bay of Newfoundland, on the W coast, in N lat. 49° 
807, W long. 57° 40—Also a small island at the 
entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, 12 m. NE of 
Cape North,—the N extremity of Cape Breton. It 
has a lighthouse. — Also a small bay of Lower 
Canada, on the N coast of the estuary of the St. 
Lawrence, 60 m. NE of Quebec, opposite the Hle- 
aux-Condres. Its banks are lofty, and highly pie- 


vite E 
PAUL (Sarst), a parish in Cornwall, 2} m. 8 of 
Penzance. Area 3.433 acres. Pop. in 1861, 5,408. 

PAUL (Sarwt), or Paoutct, a parish in the E.R. 
of Yorkshire, § m. ESE of Kingaton-upon-Hull, on 
the W bank of the Humber, including the townships 
of P. and ‘Thorn-Gumbald. During the late war, a 
dockyard existed here in Which ships of 74 guns 
‘were sometimes built. Area 8,914 acres. Pop. 884. 

PAUL'S BAY (Sarwr), a bay of Malta, on the N 
coast, 8 m. W of Valetta. Its entrance extends 
between Point Kaura and the NE extremity of the 
Tittle island of Salamonia a distance of nearly 1} m., 
and is defended by several forts. It affords good 
anchorage during the summer months. day is 
identified by many with the scene of the shipwreck 
of St. Paul. At a little distance to the W is the 
castle of Selamonia. 

PAUL'S ROCKS (Sarvt), a cluster of rocks in N 
Jat. 0° 58", W. long, 29° 15%, 350 m. from Fernando- 
Noronha.’ The highest point of the cluster is only 
50 fe above searlovel; and the entire circumference 
only $m. 

PAULA, a fort of Russia, in the gov. of Caucasus, 
20 m. W of Ekaterinograd. 

PAUL-DU-BOIS (Sarsr). a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, eant. and 5 w. S 
of Vihiers, and 26 m. WSW of Saumur, on a pla- 
teau. Pop. 995. 

PAUL-CAP-DE-JOUX (Sars), a canton, com- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Tarn, 
and arrond. of Lavaur. ‘The town is 9 m. E of La- 
vaur, on the 1. bank of the Agout. Pop. 900. This 
was formerly a considerable town, and still exhibits 
the remains of its ancient fortifications. 

PAUL-DE-COMMEQUIERS (Sats), a com; 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Vendee, cant. and 
2m. W of Palluau, and 23 m. NNE of the Sables- 
@Olonne. Pop. 500. It has extensive tanneries. 

PAUL-LES-DAX (Sarwt), « commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Landes, cant. and 1 m. N of Dax, 
on a height. Pop. 1,020. It contains mines of 
iron. 

PAUL-LES-DURANCE (Sarst), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Bouches-du-Rhone, eant. 
and 7 m. ENE of Peyrolles, and 18 m. NE of Aix, 
on the I. bank of the Durance. Pop. 1,000. 

PAUL-DE-FENOUILLET (Satst), a canton, 
commune, and town of France, in the dep. of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, and arrond. of Perpignan. The 
nis 24 m. WNW of Perpignan, on the 1. bank 








of the Gly. 
in Spanish w 
PAUL-DE-JARAT (Sarst), a commune of 
rane, in the dep. ofthe Ariége, cant, and § m. SE 
of Foix, on the ft. Pop. 1,353. In the en- 
‘irons are several unwrought silver-mines. 
PAUL-EN-JAREST (Sarvt), a commune and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Loire, cant. and 
4m. 8 by W of Rieve-de-Gier, and 11 m. NE of St. 
Etienne, near the 1. bank of the Bourley, an affluent 
of the Gier. Pop. 4,356., It has numerous silk- 


Pop. 1,928. It has.a considerable iiadé 
*¢ - 








mills and manufactories of erape. 
PAUL-DE-LOANDA (Sars). See Loanpa. 
PAUL-DE-LOUBRESSAC (Sars), a commune 


of France, in the dep. of the Lot, cant. and 5 m. NIE 
of Castelnau-de-Mont-Ratier, and 11 m, S of Cahors, 
near the I. bank of the Lutte. Pop. 1,100. 

PAUL - LA- ROCHE (Sart), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Dordogne, cant. and 4 m. 
‘SW of Grand-Jumillac, and 18 m. ESE of Nontron. 
Pop. 1,686. 

PAUL-TROIS-CHATEAUX (Sats), a com- 
mune and town of France, in the dep. of the Drome, 
cant. and 5 m. SE of Pierrelatte, and 16 m. 8 of 
Montelimart, at the foot of a hill, on the Roubinne. 
Pop. 2,183. It contains an ancient Benedictine 
convent, and has some manutactories of silk fabries. 
Tis trade consists chiefly in grain, almonds, nuts, 
wine, oil, and silk. 

PAUL-DU-VAR (Sarxt), 8 commune and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Var, cant. and 2 m.N 
of Vence, and 11 m. ENE of Grasse. Pop. 1,120. 
Tt has some old ramparts. ‘The locality affords good 
wine. 

PAUL-DE=VARAX (Sart), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Ain, cant. and 8 m. NNW 
of Chalamont, and 22 m, NE of Trevoux, in a marshy 
territory. Pop. 550. 

PAUL-DU-VERNAY, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Calvados, cant. and 4 m. E of Ballo- 
"oy, and 7m. SSW of Bayeux. Pop. 1,050. 

AULAR (Saxta-Maxta-pet), a convent of 
Spain, in the prov. of Segovia, 9 m. SE of San-Ilde~ 
fonso, or La-Granja, and 38m. NNW of Madrid, at 
the extremity of the valley of Lozoya, and amidst 
the most elevated mountains of the Serra-de-Gua- 
darrama. It is of fine architecture, and contains 
numerous pictures. It was founded by Don Juan I. in 
1390, and finished by Henry UL. and Don Juan II. 

PAULDING, a county in the NW part of the 
state of Georgia. U. S., comprising an area of 600 sq. 
m., drained by the head-branches of Tallapoosa river, 
and by tributaries of the Etowab. Pop. in 1840, 
2,556; in 1850, 7,045. Its cap. is Van Vert—Also 
‘a co. in the NW part of the state of Ohio, compris- 
ing an area of 982 sq. m. It has a level surface, 
and is drained by Maumee and Auglaize rivers. The 
soil is very fertile. Pop. in 1840, 1,084; in 1850, 
1,766. Its chp. is Charloe—Also a village of Jas- 

wr C0. in the state of Mississippi, 109 m. ESE of 

rackson, on the head-waters of Leaf river. 

PAULE, « commune of Franee, in the dep. of the 
Cotes-du-Nord, cant. and 4 m. SSW of Mael-Car- 
haix, and 28 m. SW of Guingamp. Ithas a lead-mine. 

PAULE (Sarre), a commane of France, in the 
dep. of the Rhone, cant. and 3 m. NNW of Bois- 
@Yvingt, and 8 m. WSW of Villefranche, on the 
brow of a hill. Pop. 804. It bas some coal-mines. 

‘PAULERSPURY, as parish and village of North- 
amptonshire, 3 m. SE of Towcester. Area 2,961 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 1,092; in 1851. 1,162. | The v. 
‘vas the birthplace, in 1761, of Dr. Carey, the cele- 
brated Indian missionary. we 

PAULES (Las), a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 52 m. NE of Huesca. Pop. 300. 
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PAULHAG, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Cantal, 9 m. W of Saint-Flour, near the source of 
the Jorol. Pop. 1,800. 

PAULHAGUET, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Haute-Loire, 9 m. SE of Brioude. Pop. 1,330. 

PAULHAN, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Herault, 14 m.’SE of Lodeve. Pop. 1,200. 

PAULL, or Pavtxaun, a celebrated fortress and 
torn of Hindostan, in the prov, of Aurangabad, 40 
m, SE of Bombay,” ‘The fort, which is said to have 
been built in the 17th cent. by the celebrated Mah= 
ratta chief Sevaji, but is probably of a much older 
date, is erected on the top of an insulated mountain 
about 1,500 ft. high, and is inaecessible except on 
the N side, which is well defended. ‘There are seve- 
ral reservoirs of water in it; and the store-rooms and 
other places are dug out of the solid rock. ‘This 
fortress was taken in 1818 by the British troops, after 
4 soge of only three dass. 

PAULIEN (Sarxt), a town of France, in the dep. 
of Haute-Loire, 6 m. NNW of Le Puy. "Pop. 2,600. 

PAULILATINO, a village of the Sardinian states, 
in the prov. of Busachi, 161m. NE of Oristano. Pop. 
1,900... There is here a royal stud of horses. 

PAULIN, a village of France, in the dep. of Tarn, 
15m. B of Alby. Bop. 2,900. 

PAULINSKILL, a river of New Jersey, U.S. 
which rans into the Delaware, in N lat. 40° 64’, E 
Tong. 75° 9. 

AULINZELLA, a village of Schwarzburg-Re- 
Aolstadt, 12 m. W of Rudolstade, on the Rinne. 
PAULIPIRY, « village of Sardinia, 3 m. N of 
Cagliari. Pop.'1,200. 

AULITZA, a village of the Morea, 12 m. S of 
Fanari, built on the site of the ancient Phigaleia, 
The extensive circnit of the ancient city, defended 
by a number of circular towers situated on rocky 
eininences and tremendous precipices, may still be 
traced, 

PAULO (Sao), a maritime province of Brazil, 
between the parallels of 20° and 26° S lat. and 
bounded on the N by the provs. of Goyaz and Mi- 
nas-Geraes, from the former of which it is separated 
by the Rio-Grande or Para; on the E by the provs. 
of Minas-Gernes and Riv-de-Janeiro, and by the 
Atlantic; on the S by the prov. of Santa-Catherina, 
Rio-Grande-de-Sto-Pedro, and the Argentine prov. 
of Missiones, from the latter two of which it is 
arated by the Curitiba river or Rio-Yguazo; 
the W by the Rio-Parana, which separates it from 
Paraguay and the prov. of Matto-Grosso.—The Si- 
erra-do-Mar runs along the E side of this prov.. its 
distance from the sea increasing as it proceeds south- 
wards, and the only large strean on its E side being 
the Iguape. ‘The Sierra-de-Tbotacata rans in a NW 
direction from the Sierra-do-Mar, between the upper 
courses of the great central rivers of the prov.. the 
Rio-Tiete or Anhemby on the N, and the Rio-Para- 
napanema on the 8. ‘The Cordillera-de-Maracayu 
enters the prov. on the W, and runs across the S 
Part towards the Sierm-do"Mar, between the zivers 

‘iquiri, and Jaguary. All the larger rivers of the 
prov. flow W towards the Parana.—This prov. is one 
of the richest and most fertile of the empire, largely 
exporting rice, coffe suzar, tobacco, cotton, hide 

iow, timber, and smoked provisions, and condact- 
ing an active trafic with the surrounding provinces. 
Its principal cities are Sio-Paulo, Santos, and Curi- 
tibas and its chief towns Itu, Jundiahi, Taubaté, and 
Franca. Its pop. in 1814 was 199,364; in 1829, 
306,581, of whom 90,712 were slaves; it is now esti- 
mated at 360,000. It sends 9 deputies to the legis- 
lative chamber, and 4 senators to the senate. [ts 
legislative provincial assembly consists of 36 members. 











— (Sao), the capital of the above prov., is 





situated in the vast plain of Piratininga, at the con- 
finence of the Tamandataby and the Hynbangabahu, 
near the 1. bank of the Tieté, in S lat. 23° 33’, 270 
m. WSW of Rio-de-Janeiro, and 36 m. NNW of 
Santos. ‘The town stands on an eminence of about 
2m, in extent, surrounded on three sides by low 
meadow-land, and washed at the base by rivulets, 
which almost insulate it in rainy weather, but con- 
nected with the high Iand by a narrow ridge. ‘The 
streets are in general remarkably clean and well- 
paved, although narrow and irregular. ‘There are 
Several squares, 2 convents, 8 monasteries, and 8 
churches, the greater part of which are built of earth: 
the walls being erected by means of a frame-work 
made of wood, into which earth is put, which the 
workmen beat, occasionally moistening it with water - 
until it acquires solidity. ‘The houses in the principal 
streets are two or three stories high. ‘They are con- 
structed with balconies, and are stuccoed in various.col- 
ours. Though built of earth, they are durable; Mawe 
says that he saw some that had Iasted 200 years. The 
shopkeepers here are a numerous class, who, as in 
most of the Jarger towns of Brazil, deal in almost 
everything. In the outskirts of the city live a num- 
ber of Creolian Indians, who make earthenware for 








culinary purposes, large water jars, and a variety of 
other utensils ornamented with some taste. ‘The 
greater proportion of the inhabitants consists of 


farmers and husbandmen: The situation of the town 
was chosen more ow account of the gold which 
abounded in the neighbourhood, than the sulubrity 
of the air and climate. ‘The surrounding country, 
however, has for more than a century been exhausted 
of the precious metal, and the inhabitants have been 
compelled at length to betake themselves to the cul 
tivation of their fertile soil. ‘The pop. in 1810 was 
returned at 22,032; it now exceeds 80,000. ‘There 
is a fine botanical garden about 1 m. froin the city. 

PAULO-DE-LOANDA (Sao). See Loaxpa. 

PAULOGRAD, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
36 m, E of Yekaterinoslay, on the Voltshey. 

PAULON, a small river of Piedmont, which falls 
into the Mediterranean near Nice. 

PAULOVA, a village of Asiatic Rossia, in the 
gov. of Irkutsk, on the Lena, 16 m. N of Orlenga, 

PAULOVO-SELO, a town of Russia, in the gov. 
of Nijni-Novgorod, on the Oka, 12 m. 8 of Gubatof 
Pop. 8,000. ‘The town and district are all the pro- 

of Count Scheremetev. tinguished for 
its hardware manufactures. 

PAULOVSK, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
16m. SSE of St. Petersburg, near the sources of 
the Siaviauka, an affiuent of the Neva. It is regu 
larly built, and is the seat of an imperial palace with 
fine gardens.—Also a town in the gov. of Voronets 
on the I. bank of the Don, 76 m. SSE of Voronetz. 
Pop. 2,000. The chief employment of its female 
Job. consists in knitting worsted stockings and gloves 

ff was laid waste by inundation in 1728, and by 
fire in 1744, and again in 1793. 

PAULOVSKAIA, a town of Russi: in the gov. 
of Kherson, 36 m. ENE of Olviopol.—Also a fort in 
the prov. of Caucasus, on the r. bunk of the Kura, 15 
m. SE of Georgievsk. 

PAULSTON, a village of co. Kilkenny, 3} m. 
NNW of Goresbridge. Pop. in 1841, 265. 

PAULTON, a parish of Somersetshire, 9$ m. SW 
of Buth, Area 1,056 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,104. 

PAUNGUL, a town and fortress of Hindostan, in { 
the prov. of Hyderabad, in N lat. 16° 107. i 

PAUNNAG, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Dordogne, cant. and 3 m. SE of St, Alvére. Pop. 
1,100. = 

PAUNTLEY, a parish of Gloucestershire, 3°10» | 
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PAURAUTE, a river of Venezuela, which rises 
in the mountains of Carora, and empties itself into 
the E side of the lake of Maracaibo, 

PAUSA, a town of Saxony, in the Voigtland, 8 
m. WNW of Plauen. Pop. 1,600.—Also a town of 
Peru, 90 m, NW of Arequipa, in the proy. of Pari- 
nacochas. * 

PAUSEBACH, a small river of Prossian Silesia, 
which rises near Silberberg, and falls into the Neisse. 

PAUSILIPPO, or Positirro, a mountain of Na- 
ples, to the SW of the city of Naples, advancing into 
the sea opposite the island of Nisida. ‘The grotto of 
P. is a tunnel cut through the tufa rock, 2,316 ft. in 
length, 22 ft. broad, and 87 ft. high. Over its en- 
trance is the tomb of Virgil, situated in a vineyard 
amid tufa rocks, and hung round with ivy and other 
creeping plants. 

PAUSRAM, or Pavzpras, a town of Moray a, 
on the Schwarza, 4m, of Brann. Pop. 900. 

PAUSSAC, a village of France, in the ep, of 
Dordogne, cant. and 6 m..NE of Montagner. Pop. 

PAUTE, of New Grenada, in the prov. of 
Cuenca, which rises in the a ot Tatas and 
receiving the accession of other streams, becomes a 
large navigable river assuming the name of Santiago, 
and enters the Amazon, on the I. bank, near Borja, 

PAVANT, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Aisne, cant, and 2m. 8 of Charly, and 9m. SW 
of Chateau-Thierry, near the 1. bank of the Marne, 
Pop. 1,600, 

"AVDINSKI, Paypryskata-Gora, or Pavprs- 
sxor-Kaaten, the loftiest summit of the chain of the 
Ural mountains, in Russia, on the confines of Eu- 
rope and Asia, in the gov. of Perm, and 78 m. WNW 
of Verkhontorie. It has an alt. of 6,365 ft. above 
the level of the Caspian, and gives rise to the Kosva 
and Lialia rivers. 

PAVENHAM, a parish of Bedfordshire, 5} m. 
NW of Bedford. | Area 1,840 acres. Pop. 556. 

PAVESAN, or Pavese. See Pavia. 

PAVESIN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Loire, cant. and 6 m. SE of Rive-de-Gier, and 
15 m. ENE of St. Etienne, on the N side of the 
Cote-des-Perouses. Pop. 1,020. It has a nail ma- 
nufactor xi 

PAVIA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of Alem- 
tejo, comarca and 24 m. N of Evora, and 9m. S of 
Avis, on an eminence on the 1. bank of the ‘Tera, 
which is here crossed by a handsome bridge. Pop. 
885. It has an hospital and an alms-house. The 
environs afford excellent lime. 

PAVIA, a delegation or province of Austrian 
Italy, in the gov. of Milan; hounded on the N by the 
prov. of Milan; on the E by, that of Lodi-et-Crema; 
on the SE. by the duchy of Parma, from which it is 
separated by the Po, which also separates it on the 
§ from the Sardinian prov. of Alessandria; and on 
the W by the Sardinian division of Novara, from 
which it is separated by the Ticino. Its superficial 
extent is 320 sq. m.; its pop. about 150,000. Its sur- 
face is for the most part level, and of such fertility 
that it is regarded as the garden of the Milanese. It 
is watered by the Po, the Ticino, and the Olona; and 
traversed by the Naviglio-Graude, and the-canals of 
Bereguardo and Pavia. Rice and vines form the 
piinelpal objects of enlture; bat silk is also raised in 

arge quantities, and the pastures feod.« fine breed 
of cattle. ‘The cheese of this district also forms an 
important branch of export. ‘The trade of the prov. 
is carried on by the Po and the Ticino, as well as by 
canal which forms a communication between the 
r. bank of the Olona and the 1. bank of the Ticino, or 
cities of Milan and P. It is subdivided into the 8 





























ree o “Abbiategrasso, Belgiojoso, Bereguardo, 


| Binasco, Corte-Olona, Landriano, Pavia, and Ro- 
sata. 


Pavia, the cap. of the above deleg., situated on a 
| pleasant eminence on the bank of the ‘Ticino, 4 m. 
j above the spot where that river di elf into 
the Po, and 19 m. SSW of Milan, in N lat. 45° 10° 
47”, E long. 9° 9°48", Its length from E to W is 
upwards of 1 m., and its breadth is nearly the 
same. Its pop. in 1837 was 23,531; in 1846, 28,169. 
Its streets are broad and straight, especially the 
Gorso-di-Strada-Nuove, which extends. from the 
bridge to the centre of the city; and many of the 
buildings are good, but the town in general has little 
of that splendour which might be expected in the 
ancient cap. of Lombardy, and ‘the City of a hun- 
dred towers.’ It contains several. squares, the chief 
of which, situated in the centre of the town, is sur- 
rounded with piazens. Some ancient towers of ex- 
traordinary height, the remains of Gothic ages, are 
still to be seen; and numerous palaces of great ex~ 
tent but half ruinous and dismantled, P. is sur- 
rounded with fortifications, forming an irregular 
polygon. One of the most remarkable structures in 
the town is the bridge of 7 arches, aud 300 ft. in 
length, built in the 14th cent., and connecting it with 
the suburb of Borgo-Ticino, on the opposite side of 
the Ticino. Of the public buildings, the most re- 
markable are the churches. ‘The church and con- 
vent of the Carthusians are grand and striking ei- 
fices. ‘The court of the convent is said to be one of 
the finest in Europe. ‘The ancient church of the 
Angustinians, in which the ashes of St. Augustine 
fare said to be preserved, contains the tomb of the 
well known Boethins. The cathedral of P., a Gothic 
building in decay, has been rebuilt, but in bad taste. 
‘The university of P. is said to be the most ancient 
in Europe, having been founded by Charlemagne in 
791. ‘This seminary suffered in the wars of the 
French revolution, but received in 1802 a consider- 
able grant, and in 1842 was attended by 1,484 stu- 
dents. ‘The professors, 38 in number, have salari 
of from £120 to £240. A library of 60,000 vols. 
attached to the university. ‘The city also contains 
a gymnasium, a high-school, and several hospitals. 
Ic is a bishop’s see, and the i 
‘Though the trade of P. is 
is favourable for commerce, the T 
ficiently broad and deep for the conveyance of large 
barks from the Po, and affording an outlet for the 
corn, rice, hemp, wine, and other products of the 
country. Some trade in silk is carried on with Turin, 
Genoa, and Lyons. Wine is sent to Milan and Lodi, 
and rice to various parts of Italy. The excellent 
cheese made in the district is likewise exported in 
considerable quantities. Of manufacturing industry, 
the only branch is silk-weaving—P., the ancient 
Ticinium ot Papia, was founded by the Gauls, and 
fell susequently under the dominion of the Romans. 
In the middle of the 5th cent., the Romans were 
driven ont by the Goths. ‘The latter int their turn 
yielded to the Lombards, who, towards the end of 
the 6th cent. made P. the cup. of their kingdom, 
It underwent various changes until the 12th cent., 
‘when it recovered its liberty, and erected itself into 
republic, It was annexed to the ter- 
ritories of the duke of Milan. In 1525, Francis I. 
king of France, was made prisoner by the imperial- 
ists, in a battle fought near P. In 1527, to avenge 
this affront, the French under Count Lautree sacked 
the town. "In 1706 it was besieged by the imperial- 
ists, and the inhabitants compelled the French gar- 
rison to surrender. After this, P. remained in the 
hands of Austria till 1796, when it was taken by the 
French, by whom it was kept until 1814, when it fell 


again under the Austrian dominion. 
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PAVIE, or Parnes, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Gers, cant. and 3m. 8 of 
‘Auch, on the L. bank of the Gers. Pop. 850. 

‘PAVILLY, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Lower Seine and arrond. 
‘of Rouen. ‘The town is 11 m. ESE of Yvetot, and 
12 m. NW of Rouen, on the Austreberte, at the con- 
fluence of the Saffembec. Pop. 3,008. Tt has an 
‘alms-house, and contains manufactories of soft-soap, 
and of linen, a paper and several cotton-mills. 

PAVOLOTCH, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 63 m. SW of Kiev, district and 15 m. 
NW of Skwira. 

PAVONATA, two small islands in the Darda- 
nelles, at the entrance of the Black sea. 5 

PAVONE, a village of Sardinia, in the dio. of 
Turin, prov. and 3 m. 5 of Ivrea. , 

PAVUNA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio- 
de-Janeiro, which has its source in the Serras-do- 
Bangu and Jarixino; flows for some distance be- 
tiween the parishes of Miriti and Iraja, and joins the 


Miriti. 
PAWANGHUR, or Pavanacmax, a town of 
Hindostan, in the prov. of Bejapur, 80 1. W of 


‘Merriteh, 
PAWELS-POLDER (Sars), a village of Hol- 
land, in the prov. of Zealand, 8 m. NW of Hulst. 


Pop. 1,250. 

*AWEN, an island in the bay of Tomini, on the 
E coast of the island of Celebes, in S lat. 0° 18', and 
E long. 122° 5, It is 9 or 12 m. in length. 

PAWLET, a river of the state of Vermont, U. S., 
which has its source in the N part of Bennington 
co. passes through a township of the same name, 
into the state of New York, and enters Wood creek, 
a little above its entrance into Lake Champlain.— 
Also a township of Rutland co., in the same state, 
87 m. SSW of Montpellier, watered by the river of 
the same name, and by Indian stream. It has a 
hilly surface, but a generally fertile soil. Pop. in 
1840, 1,748. 

PAWLETT, a parish of Somerset, 8} m. N of 
Bridgewater. Area 3,586 acres. Pop. in 1841, 5955 
in 1851, 536. 

PAWLINGS, a township of Duchess co., in the 
state of New York, U. S, 20 m. E of Poughkeepsie, 
and 89 m. Sof Albany. ‘Ir is intersected by an ex- 
tensive valley, and is drained by Croton river. Pop. 
in 1840, 1,571. 

PAW-PAW, a flourishing village of Van Buren 
co, m the state of Michigan, U.S. 159 m. W of 
Detroit, on a river of the same name. 

_ PAWREY, or Pauner, a town of Upper Guinea, 
in Dahomey, on the coast road between the Salt and 
Whydah lakes. 

PAWTUCKET, a river which has its source in 
Worcester co., in the state of Massachusetts, U. S.; 
enters the state of Rhode island on the NB; and 








joins Providence river, a little below the town of | thel 


that name. It bears in the'yj of its course 
the name of Bluckstone-—Also «ills partly in 
N. Providence township, in the state of Rhode is- 
Jand, and partly in Pawtucket township, in the state 
of Massachusetts, 4 m. N of Providence, on both 
sides of the river of the same name, which is here 
naviguble. Pop. in 1840, 6,000.—Also a township 
of Bristol co., in the state of Massachasetts, 4 m. N 
of Providence, on the E side of the river of the same 
name, and comprising a portion of the village of 
Pawtucket. 

PAWUL, a town of Hindostan, in the presi 
of Bombay and prov. of Aurungabad, 33 m. NNE of 
Poona. 

PAXAROS, or Pasanos, two small rocky islets 
of the S. Pacific, near the coast of Chili, on which | 








Jong. 71° 35’. 
PAXARO! 


they are dependent, in the district of Coquimbo and 
{2m NWor La Serena, in 8 lat. 29°35, and W. \ 


S (Faractox), or Guys Rese, one 
of the most northerly of the Marianne islands, in the 
N. Pacific, in N lat. 20° 29°45”, and E long. 145° 307, 

‘PAXFORD, a district in Biockley p., county of 





‘Worcester, 3} m. NW by N of Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
PAXIMADA, a small island of the Archipelago, 


to the N of Candia, and 3m. E of the island of 
Standia, in N lat, 35° 26" 4”, and E long. 26° 18", | 

PAXIMADI, a small island of the archi 
in the Central Cyclades, near the SW extremity of 
the island of Milos, in N lat. 36°37’ 40”, and E Jong, 
24° 18” 50". 

P. ILA, or Kanna, two islets of the Medi- 
terranean, near the $ coast of the island of Candia, 
at the entrance of the gulf of Messara, ‘I'he highest 
summit of the larger island is in N lat. 34° 59 40", 
and E long. 24° 34 35”. 

PAXO, an island of the Mediterranean, one of 
the Ionian group, 9 m. 8 by E of Corts, and 9 m, 
SW of the coust of Albania, having its N point in N 
lat. 39° 14%, and 20° 9 E long, It is about 21 m, in 
circuit, and has an area of 26 sq.m. Its Wand | 
SW coast present a number of remarkable caverns 

ing the limestone rock. Its surface is hilly, 
and its soil dry and. stony, producing little else 
than olives, almonds, and wine. Mules and gouts 
are reared in considerable numbers; and fish are 
abundant on the coast. On its Ki side is Porto- 
Gaya, where small vessels may find good anchorage, 
Pop. 5,400. 

PAXTON, a village of Berwickshire, in the p. of 
Hutton, 10 m. E of Dunse. Pop. in 1881, 270. 

PAXTON, a township in Worcester co,, Massa- 
chusetts, U. S., 50 m. W of Boston, on the height of 
land between the Connecticut and Merrimac rivers. 
Pop. 670—Also u township in Ross co, in Ohio. 
Bop 1206. Snaee 

“AX TON (Great), a parish in Huntin; ire, 
8} m. NE by N of St. Neot’s, on the E bank of the 
Ouse. Area 1,120 acres. Pop. in 1831, 267; in 
1851, 410. : 

PAXTON (Lrrrce), a parish in Huntingdonshire, 
1} m. N by E of St. Neor’s on the W bank of the 
Ouse. Area 2,040 acres. Pop. in 1831, 310; in 
1851, 224. 

PAXTON (Lowen), a township of Dauphin co, 
in Pennsylvania, U.S. 6m. NE of Harrisburg, o1 
Paxton’s creek. Pop. 1,400. v 

PAXTON (Urrex), a township of Dauphin co, 
in Pennsylvania, U.S, 22 m, N of Harrisburg, 
skirted on the W by the Susquehanna. Pop. 1,814- 

‘PAYA, an Indian village of New Grenada, in the 

roy. and 45 m. SW of Casanare, at the foot of the 
jel-Viento. 

PAYAGUAS, « tribe of Indians, in New Grenada, inhabiting 

bank of the Napo, and the borders of the Payagud rive 
to the 8 of the Parransh. 
PAYAMINO, a river of Ecuador, which flows into 
the Napo, on the 1. bank, 50 m. below Napotos, after 
a SSE course of about 100 m. 

PAYAS. See Bayas. € 

PA-YEN-JUNG-KIH-TING, a district and town 
of China, in the prov. of Kan-su and div. of Si- 
ing (CERNE, PB village of Switzer- 

PA or Perertixcen, a village o! 

Jand, in the cant. of Vaud, on the r. bank of the 
Broye, 12 m. W of Friburg. It is an ancient plact, 
and possesses a curious town-house. 7, 

‘PAYHEMBURY, or Peurswory, a parish in the 
co. of Devon, 54m. WNW of Honiton. Ares 2,608 &i 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 542; in 1801, 544. 

PAY-HO. See Pet-Ho. i 
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PAYLAD, a town of Hindostan, in Gujerat, on 
the Goma, 85 m. SW of Ahmedabad. 

PAYLINGTON. See Patztox. 

PAYN-DUAYN, or Moxxuom, a town of Bur- 
mah, in the district of Semsuk, in N lat. 26° 34’, E 
long. 96° 53", 

PAYNESVILLE, a village of Sumter co., in Ala- 
bama, U. S., 78 m. SW of iloosa.—Allso a vil- 
lage of Onondaga co., in New York, 51 m. W by N 
of Albany.—Also a village of Pike co., in Missouri. 

PAYN-GANGA, a river of Hindostan, which rises 
in the district of Nerwallah, in Berar, and joins the 
Vurda, on the r. bank, after an ESE course of 220 m. 

PAYO-DE-PELLE, « town of Portugal, in the 
proy. of Estremadura, comarca and 9 m. S of Tho- 
mar, on the r. bank of the Tagus. ee 800. 

PAYO-DE-VALENCIA-DE-FLORES, a village 
of Spain, in the prov. and 80 m. SW of Salamanca, 
on the Sierra-de-Gata. Pop. 350. 

PAYRA, a village of France, in the dep. of Aude, 
cant. and 4 m. SE of Salles, near the r. bank of the 
Lers-Mort. Pop. 400. 

PAYRAC, a village of France, in the dep. of Lot, 
31m. N of Cahors. Pop, 1,786. 

PAYRE, a village of France, in the dep. of Vi- 
ene, cant. and 8 m. NNE of Couche. Pop. 1,020. 

PAYSAG, a village of Frauce, in the dep. of Ar- 
deche, cant. and 4 m. SW of Joyeuse, near the r. 
bank of the Salendre. Pop. 1,000. 

PAYS-DE-VAUD. See Vaup. 

PAYSON, a village of Adams co., in Illinois, 

U.S, 22 m. W of Springfield. 
_. PAYTA, or Parra, a town and port of Pera, in the 
intendancy and 276 m. NW of ‘Truxillo, prov. and 39 
m, WNW of Piura, on the SE side of a fine bay of the 
Pacific, in N lat. 5° 6’ 4”, W long. 82° 12/28”. Pop. 
5.000. It is situated in an arid plain of great extent, 
and consists of au assemblage of houses lightly con- 
strneted of bamboos, with high roofs with 
leaves. Rain is unknown in the locality, and the 
heat is intense. Water is conveyed from a distance 
of nearly 12 m, ‘The port is excellent, and ses 
an active trade in wine, salt, &c., with Panama, 
Guayaquil, and Callao. ' This town'was destroyed 
by Admiral Anson in 1741, and again in 1810 by 
Lord Cochrane, 

PAYTHORNE, a township in Gisburn p.. W. R. 
of Yorkshire, 8 m. S of Settle, on the W bank of the 
Ribble. Area 2,627 acres. Pop. in 1851, 206. 

PAZ (La), a town and district of Bolivia, lying 
detween the district of Chuluman on the N, and 
Ayoayo on the 8, at the upper sources of the Beni, 
and in the vicinity of the western cordillera of the 
Andes, the spurs of which intersect it on the S and 
W.. The adjacent cordillera, which is only 12 leagues 
distant, is very high, and some of its summits are 
covered with perpetual snow, which subjects the dis- 
trict to a severe climate; but the city enjoys a salu- 
‘ious ait, and considerable warmth. ‘The pop. 
the district around the city are mostly confined to 
the valley, as the higher grounds are covered with 
forests, which afford shelter to bears, jaguars, and 
Pumas. Gold is occasionally found in the river, an 
affluent of the Beni, when it is increased by the melt 
ing of the snow which forces large masses of rock 
from the mountain of Tlimani—The city, in N lat. 
17° 30, W long. 68° 25, 120 m. ESE of Arequij 
at an alt. of 1,906 toises — 4.063 yds. above sea- 
was founded in 1548, and called La Paz, or Peace, 
in memory of the public tranquillity being settled by 
the defeat of Gonzalo Pizarro and his adberents. 
Besides the cathedral, it has 4 churches, 5 convents, 
and 3 nunneries. It has, according to Helms, suf- 
fered considerably by the revolt of the Indians, but it 
is still rich, and, according to the sume authority, bas 








of | mont, U. 8, 36 m. E by N 


20,000 inhabitants. One great article of trade in 
this place is matt¢ or Paraguay tea. 

PAZ (La), a town of Lower California, on the § 
side ofa fine bay of the same name, on the W coast 
of the gulf of California, and about 20 m. from the 
mouth of the bay, in N’lat, 23° 45', 
and silver-mining constitu i 
the inhabitants. The vi 
country, bat very dry. 

PA‘ (Sarxre), a town of France, in the 
dep. of Loire-Inferieure, cant, and 6 m. SSW of Pel- 
lerin. Pop. 1,900. 

PAZY, a town of France, in the dep. of Nievre, 
cant. and 3m. SW of Corbigny. Pop. 560. 

PAZZANO, a town of aples in Calabria-Utra 
Ima, 19 m. NNE of Girace. Pop. 1,000. 

PCHOVIA, a river of Russia, in the gov. of Nov- 
gorod, which rises near Khilino; runs NW; and flows 
into the Volkhov, on the r. bank, near Tehemitzy, 
after a course of 60 m. 

PE, a district and town of China, in the prov. of 
Sze-chuen, div. and 15 m: N of Ching-tu-fu, in N lat. 









30° 47’, E long. 103° 56’ 
PE’ (Saist), 2 town of France, in the dep. of 
Hautes- wes, on the Gave-du-Pan, § m. NNW 


of Argeles, in the midst of a rade mountainous dis- 

trict. Pop. 2,700. Lead and copper are wrought in 

the enyirons—Also a town in the dep. of Basses- 

Py ‘on the 7. bank of the Nivelle, 12 m. SW 
mne. Pop. 2,100. 

PEA, a river of Alabama, U. 8. one of the prin- 
cipal affiuents of the Choctawhatchie, 

PEABODY, a river of New Hampshire, U. 8, 
which joins the Androscoggin. 

PEACE RIVER, otherwise called Unatoan,ariver 
which, according to Mackenzie, who ascended it to its 
source in his journey across the American continent 
to the Pacific ocean, has its rise in the Rocky moun- 
tains, in N lat. 54° 24, W long; 121°, only a few miles, 
or, according to recent report, only 25 yds. from that of 
the North branch of the Columbia river, which, taking 
an opposite direction, empties itself into the Pacitic 
ocean. After a winding course through a vast ex- 
tent of country, during which it is increased by the 
accession of many large rivers, the Peace river flows 
through the Lake-of-the-Hills, after which it is called 
Slaye-river, und forms the main feeder of Slave-lnke, 
on issuing from which it receives the denomination 
of Mackenzie's river, which it preserves until it 
empties itself into the Frozen ocean, in 70° N lat., 
and about 135° W long. Its stream is from 200 to 
800 yds. wide. It is generally navigable, except 
within the Rocky mountains, where its course is 
much interrupted by rapids and cascades. Where 
it falls into Slave-lake it is upwards of 1m. brond; 
the country between this and the Lake-of-the-Hills 
is so flat that it is frequently overflowed. 

PEACHAM, a township of Culedonia co., Ver- 
‘of Montpellier. “Pop. 


1 

PEACH-BOTTOM, a township of York co..Penn- 
sylvania, U. S., 26 m. SE of York, on the Susque- 
hanna. "Pop. 1,074. - 

‘PEACH ISLAND, an island of Upper Canada, in 
Lake St. Clair, containing about 150 acres, and used 
chiefly as a fishing-stati : 

PEAGE-DE-ROUSSILLON (Lz), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Isere, cant. and 1 m. W of 
Ronssilion. Pop. 1,400. 

PEAK (Tas). See Dennysmne. 

PEAKE-FOREST, a liberty in High Peak hund., 
co. of Derby, 2$ m. NW of Tideswell. The lime- 
stone quarries here are extensive. Area 1,360 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 573; in 1851, 696. See Dexbrsniae: 

PEABIRG, » parish in Northamptonshire, 3} at. 
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SE of Market-Deeping, on a branch of the Welland. 
Area 630 acres. Pop. in 1831, 191; in 1851, 223. 

PEAOU-SHWUY, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Keang-su, and diy. of Keang-ning-fa 
or Nan-king. 

PEAOU-YANG, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Keang-sn, and div. of Chin-keang-fu. 

PEARCE POINT, a low and sandy point on the 
E shore of Spencer's gulf, on the $ coast of Austra- 
lia, in S lat. 34° 284, E long. 187° 20° 45’. 

PEARL, a river of Mississippi, U.S. which rises 
under N lat. 33° and pursues a SW course for 60 
m., and thence E 150 m., until it falls into Lake- 
Borgne, a little to the E. of Lake Pontchartrain, 
It is navigable 150 m. At its entrance it has 7 
ft.. but deepens at the distance of 2 m. from the 
lake; the navigation, however, is obstructed by logs 
and drift wood. It flows through a fertile territory, 
and in the S part of its course, from N Int. 31°, it 
separates the state of Mississippi from Louisiana. 

PEARL ISLAND, an island in the gulf of Mexi- 
co, towards the month of the Mississippi, a few 
Teagues from Dauphin island. It is 6 m. in length, 
and 4 m. in breadth.—Also a small island in the W. 
Indies, in N lat, 14° 58°, W long. 79° 18". 

PEARL KEYS, a group of islets or rocks off the 
Mosquito shore, in N lat. 12° 26". 

PEARL ROCKS, a cluster of low and dangerous 
rocks in the N. Pacitic, near the S extremity of Cal- 
vert’s island, in N lat. 51° 54’. 

PEARSON’S ISLES, a cluster of small isles off 
the S coast of Australia, included by Flinders under 
the Investigator’s gronp. ‘The largest is remarkable 
for two high and sharp-pointed peaks. 

PEASK, a township of Belmont co, in the state 
of Ohio, U. S., on Wheeling creek. Pop. 2.471. 

PEASEMORE, or Pexswen, a parish in Berks, 
3} m, SW by of East Isley. Area 2,048 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 298; in 1851, 369. 

PEASENHALL, a parish in Suffolk. 4 m. NW 
by Nof Saxmundham. Area 1,995 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 773: in 1851, 820. 

PEASMARSH, a parish in Sussex, 3 m. NW of 
Rye. Area 3,718 acres. Pop. in 1851, 898. 

PEATLAW. a hill in the co. of Selkirk, 2 m. NW 
of the town of Selkirk, rising 1,964 ft. above the 
level of the sea. 

PEATLING-MAGNA, a parish in Leicestershire, 
6} m. NE by N of Lutterworth, on a branch of the 
Soar. Area 1,900 acres. Pop. in 1851, 301. 

PEATLING-PARVA, a parish in Leicestershire, 
44 m. NE by N of Lutterworth. Area 870 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 1743 im 1851, 215, 

PEAUGRES, or Pavore, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Ardéche, cant. and 4 m. SW of 
Serrieres, and 18 m. NNW of Tournon. Pop. 1,020. 

PEAULE, commune and town of France, in the 
dep. of Morbihan, cant. and 8m. SE of Guestembert, 
and 21 m. ESE of Vannes. Pop. 2,250. 

PEAUX, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Loire-Inferieure, cant. and 4 m. SE of Machecoul, 
and 23 m. SW of Nantes. Pop. 1,130. 

PEBALK. See Aa. 

PEBBLE, or Bornox, an island of the Falkland 
archipelago, South Atlantic, a little to the N of 
Falkland island, in S lat. 51° 20’, W long. 59° 40. 
Ttis about 24 m. in length from E to W, and from 
6 t0.9 m, in breadth. 

PEBMARSH, or Petatarsn, a parish in Essex, 
8m. NE by E of Halstead, near the source of the 
Colne. Area 2,023 acres. Pop. in 1851, 683. 

PEBRAC, a commane of France, in the dep. of 
Haute-Loire, cant. and 5m. S of Langeac. and 21 m. 
SSE of Brionde, at the foot of a mountain, on the r. 
bank of the Dége. Pop. 850. 


































PEBWORTH, a parish in Gloucestershire, 5 m. 
N by W of Chipping-Campden. It includes. the 
hamiet of Broad-Marston. Area 9,050 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 578; in 1851, 737. 

PECCAIS, a fort of France, in the dep. of the 
Gard, in the cant. and 6 m. SE of Aigues-Mortes, 21 
m. SSW of Nimes, and 5 m. from the shore of the 
Mediterranean, on the Silvereal canal. Tt is of irre- 
gular structure, with several bastions, and surrounded 
by.a deep ditch; and was originally designed for the 
defence of the adjacent salines. 

PECCIOLL a town of Tuscany, in the prov, and 
21 m. SE of Pisa, vicariat and 8'm. ESE of Lari, 


be = 2,000. ( 
"ECETTO-TORMISE, a village of Sardinia, in 
the dio. and prov. and 5 m, ESE of Turin, mand. 
and 3m. W of Chieri, Pop. 2,100. 

PE-CHE-LI, or Cum-ue, a province of China, 
stretching between the parallels of 41° 25’and 35°; and 
bounded onthe N by Mandshuria, from which it issepn- 
rated by the Great wall; on the E by Mandshuria, the 
gulf of Pe-che-li, and the prov. of Shan-tung; on theS 
by Shan-tang-and Ho-nan; and on the W by Ho-nan 
and Shan-se. It has an area of 58,949 sq. m., with 
a pop. of 27,990,871. Its W side is flat in surface; 
and towards the W it rises in elevation towands the 
Shan-se frontier. ‘The Pe-ho or Pei-ho, a river tak- 
ing its rise beyond the Great wall, and flowing S 
and SSE to the gulf of P., is the most important 
river of the proy., as Peking, the cap. of the empire, 
is situated near it. ‘The Great canal intersects the I 
part of the prov., and joins the Pei-ho in N la 
1’. The Yung-ting-ho also joins the Pei-ho. 
‘Though intersected by numerons large rivers, this 
prov. does not appear to possess even the average 
fertility of the rest of the empire, Large districts 
are impregnated with saline substances, and the soil 
isin many places seanty. ‘The grain chiefly grown 
is a species of millet; a little rice is also produ 
but the grain raised falls far short of the internal 
consumption of the vast pop. of this province. See 
article Pexrxo. 

PECHINA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
prov. and partido and 8 m, NNE of Almeria, in 
fertile plain watered by the Anderaso, and near a 
mountain of the same name, Pop. 1,628, It has # 
parish church, a school, eustom-honse, and thermal 

ths, and possesses some mannfactories of common 
cloth. In the environs are a rich mine of antimony 
and quarries of gypsum. 

PECHLARN, or Pecutann (Gross), s town of 
Austria, in the prov. of Lower Anstria, and upper 
circle of the Wienerwald, 8 m. ENE of Ips, and 22 
m. W of St. Polten, on the r. bank of the Danube. a 
ittle below the confluence of the Erlaf. Pop. 700. 
It has a castle in the environs, and some mineral 




















springs. 
PECHLARN (Kxxrs), a town of Austria, in the 
Firy,of Lower Assteis,and.uppee circle of the Man= 
berg. on the J. bank of the Danube. a little to 
the NNE of Pechlarn, and 25 m. SW of Krems. 
PECHLEITE, a mountain of the duchy of Saxe 
Meiningen, and principality of Hildburghausen, near 
the source of the Werra, in the chain of the Thurin- 
gerwald, of which it is one of the principal summits. 
PECHOR, a town of Hindostan, in the Scindi 
Dominions, 25 m. SSE of Gualior, to the E of the 
road thence to Jaunsy. 
PECHTCHANOE, a town of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. of Poltava, district and 15 m. NW of 
Zolotonocha, at the confluence of the Kovra and 


poi 
PRCINGUABA, bay of Brazil, towards th 

of the prov. of Si0-Panlo, between Cape C 

and the bay of Ubatuba. ‘ 
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PECKAU, or Peocav, a market-town of Austria, 
in Styria, in the circle and 13 m. NNW of Griitz, at 
the foot of the Schéckelberg, on the 1. bank of the 
Muhr. Pop. 310. It has a mine of argentiferous 


lead. 
PECKELSHELM, or Pexexsex, a town of Pras- 
sia, in the prov. of Westphalia, regency and 51 m. 
SSB of Minden, circle and 8 m-N of Warburg, in a 
mountainous locality. Pop. 1,600. It is enclosed 
idated, and has 4 gates. 

township in Bunbury parish, 
‘Area 1,729 





PECKFORTO! 
Cheshire, 3} m. SSW of Tarporley. 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 331; in 1851, 286. 

PECKHAM, a village in Camberwell p., : 
2} m. SSE of St, Paul's, and 15m. W of the Croy- 
don eanal and railway. ‘ 

PECKHAM (eee or Grear), a parish in Kent, 
52 m. NE by E of ‘Tunbridge. Area 3,358 acres. 

op. in 1881, 2,018; in 1851, 2,254. 

ECKILAM (West or Lrrrce), « parish in Kent, 
5m. NE of Tunbridge. Area 1,583 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 586; in 1851, 545. 

PECKLETON - WITH - TOOLEY, « parish in 
Leicestershire, 5} m. NE by N of Hinckley. Area 
2,020 acres. Pop. in 1831, 204; in 1851, 39). 

PECORA, a headland of the island of Sardinia, 
‘on the W coast, in the div. of Cabo-Cagliari, prov. 
and 12 m. NW of Iglesias, in N lat. 39° 37’, E long. 

25", In its vicinity is the government fishery of 
Cula-Pecora, the most productive in the island. 

PECORARA, a town of the duchy of Parma, 18 
m. SW of Piacenza, and 8 m. N of Bobbio, near the 
r. bank of the Tidoncello, at the confluence of the 
‘Tidone-Merlingo. 

PECOS, a haltclvilized tribe of Tnlians, fo the state of New 
Mexico, who claim a very ancient origin. They inhabit the 
‘banks of a river of the same name, which takes its rise within 18 
im. of Santa-Fe, ad pursues a course of several hundred niles to 
the Rio-Grande. About half-way between Santa-Fe and the 
Ann of San-Migual upon this river, Is the chiet village of the 
tribe, ‘They have no records, but are governed by oral traditions 
‘They observe the Catholic faith, but they say they are waiting 
the feturn of their great king, and from time immemorial they 
Ihave preserved the same fire that was burning upon his depar- 
ture, They deseribo this personage as their great king and sa- 
‘lone, and they take by turns the watebing of the fire, which is 
preserved in a deep well or collar. 1 latter years great sickness 
frevailed amongst them, and the village went to decay: in eon 
tequcice, about the year 1839, they moved to the W side of the 
Rid-Grande, toa small village eailed Jemas, about 50m. from 
Santa-Fe, and carried with them the « fire, 

PECQ, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Hainault, and arrond. of Tournai. 
Pop. of dep. 1,522. ‘The village is 7 m. NNW of 
‘Tournay, on the 1. bank of the Scheldt. It has ex- 
tensive coal-mines. 

PECQ (Le), a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Seine-et-Oise, cant. and a little to the E of St. 
Germain-en-Laye, 7 m. N of Versailles, and on the 
railway from Paris to St. Germain. Pop. 1,250.— 
‘The village is situated on the slope of a mountain, 
near the 1. bank of the Seine, which is here crossed 
by a wooden bridge, and is well built. It has manu- 
factories of soap, ceruse, potato-starch, glue, and 
Teather; and possesses a small port. Its trade con- 
sists chiefly in wood and wine. Le Pecq is noted as 
the place at which the united armies effected the 
passage of the Scine, on the Ist July 1815. 

PECQUENCOURT, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Nord, cant. and 4 m. SW of Marchi- 
ennes, and 6 m. E of Douay, near the r. bank of the 

. Pop. 1,800. In the environs is a Benedic- 
tine abbey, of which the abbot in 1750 was Cardinal 
York, a son of James IL of England. 

PECROT-CHAUSSEE - AND-MALHAISE, a 
commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, and 
dep. of Bossat-Gottechain. Pop. 440. 























eS See Fosrnincnes. 





PECSKA. See Perscuwan. 

PECZYNISZYNE, a town of Galicia, in the cir- 
cle and 9 m, SW of Kolomea, and 14’ m. NW of 
Pystin, on the 1. bank of the Soprowka. 

PEDARA, a town of Sicily, in the prov. and dis- 
trict and 9 m. N of Catania, on the S slope of Etna. 
Pop. 2,068. 

PEDASO, a town of the Papal states, in the dele- 
gation and 9'm, SE of Fermo, on the r. bank of the 
embouchure of the Azone, in the Adriatic. Pop. 


1,000. 
PEDAVOLI, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Calabria-Citra, district and 11 m, SE of Palmi, cant, 
and 3m. ESi! of Sinopoli-Superiore, Pop. 1,060. 
PEDDA-BALABARAM, or Peppa Baitror, 
a town and fortress of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Mysore, 85 m. NE of Seringapatam. ‘The fort, 
althongh built of mud, is very strong, as shot buries 
itself int the rampart withont bringing down any part 
of the parapet. It commands the town, which con- 
sists of about 200 honses, and is also fortified by a 
wall and hedge. It carries on a considerable traffic. 
PEDDAPORE, a town of Hindostan, in the 
Northern Cirears, district and 28 m, ENE of Raja- 
mundry. A battle was fought, in 1758, in the vici- 
nity of this place, between the French and British 
forees, in which the former were defeated. 
PE-DE CASTEX (Sarxt), a village of France, 
in the dep. of Gironde, cant, and 2m. W of Pujols, 











0000. 
EDEE (Great), a river of the United States, 
which rises in N. Carolina, where it is called Yadkin; 
rons SSE into 8, Carolina; and uniting with the 
‘aceama flows into Winyaw bay, which commu 
cates with the Atlantic 12 m. below Georgetown, 
Tis navigable for boats of 60 or 70 tons, about 200 
m—The Little P. also rises in N. Carolina, and 
unites with the Great P. 82 m. above its mouth, 

PEDENA, or Bisex, a town of Austrian Ilyria, 
15 m. SW of Trieste. Pop. 1,500. 

PEDERNALES, « stall river of the island of 
Hayti, which rises in the mountains of Baruco; runs 
W: and enters the Atlantic between Cape Colorado 
and the bay of Pner. 

PEDERNEIRA, a small seaport of Portugal, in 
the prov. of Estremadura, at the mouth of the river 
‘Alcoa, 18 m. NE of Peniche. It has a good harbour, 
on the N side of which is a fort of Sto-Miguel. 

PEDERNOSO (Ex), n town of Spain, in the prov. 
of Cuenca. 15 m. W of San Clemente. Pop. 1,400. 

PEDERSTRUP, a village of Denmark, in the 
island of Laaland, 12 m. NW of Marieboe. 

PEDESTAL POINT, the SW extremity of 
‘Angra Pequena bay. on the $ coast of Africa, in N 
Int. 26° 88", and E long. 15° 7’. A mining company 
have recently commenced operations at this point, 
and are sinking a shaft of considerable size. Some 
specimens of ore already procured are worth £45 
ton, but the supply as yet appears to be small, and 
difficult to separate from the quartz in which the 
veins of copper occur. It ig expected that gold, 
platina, and precious stones will be met-with. “The 
geological structure of this coast is primitive quartz 
and granite rock, with abundance of mica and iron, 
‘The limestone and coal deposits do not occur. 
Abundance of iniferior pebbleg are found upon many 
of the islands. mostly opals, and some similar to the 
Cexlon moonstone. 

PEDIR, a town on the N coast of the island of 
Sumatra, in N lat. 5° 22. E long. 91°22 It is the 
centre of a considerable traffic in betel-nut, pepper, 
gold-dust, canes, rattans, bees’ wax, camphor, and 
benzoin or frankincepse, The soil of the vicinityyis 
fertile and well watered with rivulets; but in 
low land next the sea are bogs and marshes whieh 
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forses of a small breed, buffaloes. xoats, oxen, hog- 
deer, and poultry are reared; and tigers, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, monkeys, wild hogs, spotted deer, and 
Dears, abound in the mountains and forests. 

PEDOR (Sax), a town of Spain, in the proy. and 
86 m. NNW of Barcelona. Pop. 2,450. It has ma- 
nufactories of cottons and distilleries of brandy. 

PEDRA, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio- 
de-Janciro, on the r. bank of the Parahiba, below 
the confluence of the Bosarahi. It contains about 
100 families, 

PEDRA-DOS-ANGICOS, a village of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Minas-Geraes, on the r. bank of the Kio- 
Sio-Francisco, consisting of a church and about 20 
houses. , 

PEDRA-DE-BAIXA, or Prpes-pe-Marra-pa- 
Ckvz, a small town of Brazil, in the prov. of Minas- 
Geraes, on the r, hank of the Sio-Francisco, 135 m. 
N of Barra-das-Velhas, on an eminence. It hus a 











church. 
PEDRA-BONITA, a mountain of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Pernambuco, to the NE of Flores. 
PEDRA-BRANCA, atown of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Bahia, 15 m. WSW of Genipapo. It has church 
and a school—Also a little rocky island on the E 
entrance of the straits of Singupore. . 
PEDRA-DE-GALLE, a small island off the coast 
of Africa, in N las. 22° 11° 37”, W long. 16° 48° 26”. 
PEDRAJAS-DE-SAN- ESTEBAN, a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 24 m. SE of Valladolid, and 
artido of Olnedo, in a plain, near the r. bank of the 
Sresma. Pop. 893. Madder is grown in the envi- 
rons, and with corn aud timber forms the chief arti- 
cle of local trade. 
PEDRALBA, a to 











n of Spain, in the prov. and 
23m. NW of Valeucia, and partido of Villar-de- 
Benadut or del-Arzobispo, on the L bank of the 
Guadalaviar. Pop. 1,534. "It has manufactories of 
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baskets and distilleries of brand; 
PEDRA-LISA, a mountain of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Rio-de-Janciro, between Campos and Cantazullo. 
PEDRAS, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Matto- 
Grosso, on the Porrudos or Rio-de-Sio-Lourenco, 73 
i. NE of Cuiaba—Also a village of the prov. of 
Babia, 9 m. SW of Itapuan, on a river of the same 
name.—Also an island of the same prov., in the hay 
of Camami, It is about 3 m. in cireumf,, rises to 
a considerable height, and contains several families. 
—Also a small river of the prov. of Matto-Grosso, an 
ailiuent of the Guapore, which it joins on the 1. bank, 
in S lat. 12” 68—Also a river of the prov. of Ala: 
gous, which rises to the N of the Serra-de-Maram- 
es Porto-Calvo, and 18 m. below Porto-das- 

nters the Atlantie.—Also a river of the prov. 
f janviro, in the district of Rezende, which, 
iter a short course, flows into the Parahiba, on the 
























r. bauk.—Also a river of the prov. of Minas-Gerues, 
which has its source in the Serra-do-Griio-Mogor, 
passes Santu-Quiterin, and joins the Ilueambira.— 
Also a luke of the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, between 





the Rio-Mi re and the L bank of the Parahiba, 
Ie discharges itself into the last-named river op- 
posite Campos. 

PEDRAS, or Puxco-Aspoxso, a fort of Lower 
Guinea, in Angola, in the territory of Dongo, near 
the 1. bank of the Coanza, opposite the eontlaence 
of the Gunyo, and 800 m. i of St. Paul-de-Loango. 

PEDRAS (Ponto pas), a port of Brazil. in the 
prov. of Pernambuco, 120 m. SSW of Recife, in $ 
dat. 9° 13°32”, and W long. 35° 47° 50”. 

PEDRAS (Posts pas), # headland of Brazil, at 
the SE extremity of the coast of the prov. of Ceara, 
in S lat. 4° 44, and W long. 36° 21’. 

PEDRAS- D'AMOLAR (Senxa-pas), a moun- 


——— 


luce only reeds, rattans, and bamboo canes. | tain of Brazil, in the prov. of Matto-Grosso, which 





runs along the r. bank of the Rio-Paraguai, a dis- 
tance of about 9 m., between 15° and 18° Slut It 
takes its name from the mill-stoue which abonndsin it, 

PEDRAS-DE-FOGO, a town of Brazil, in the 
prov. and 16 m. SW of Parahiba. 

PEDRAZA, a town of Venezuela, in the dep. of 
the Apure, prov. and 50 i. W of Varinhas. Pop, 
8,100. Cacao, tobacco, and maize are cultivated in 
the environs. 

PEDRAZA, or Pepraza-px-Coman-Rovn16o, 9 
town of Spain, in the prov. and 42 m. SW of Sala- 
manea, partido and 15 m. NNE of Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
near the confluence of the Yettes and Morasverdes, 
Pop. 23. 

PEDRAZA-DE-CAMPOS, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 14 m. W of Palencia, near the r, bank 
of the Salon. Pop. 730. It has manafactories of 
coarse woollen fabrics. i 

PEDRAZA-DE-LA-SIERRA, a town of Spain, 
in the proy. and 15 m. ENE of Segovia, partido and 
12 m. § of Sepulveda, in the chain of the Samosierra, 
Pop.1,0i8. It has a parish church, a castle of great 
strength, in which the two sons of Francis I. were 
detained, a convent, a custom-honse, and a publie 
granary. It has extensive manufactories of coarse 
woollen fabrics. 

PEDREGUER, a village of Spain, in Valencia, 
in the prov. of Alicante and partido of Denia, 86m. 
ESE of S. Felipe, in a fine umbrageous valley, on 
the Alberca. Pop. 2,635. It contains an ancient: 
Palaces parict cbuivh, s-custam-bonse, sil pub- 
ic granary, and carries on a considerable trade in 
oil and legumes, 3 

PEDRERA (La), a tow in, in Andalusia, 
in the prov. and 51 m. ESE of Sevilla and partido of 
Estepa, in afertile locality. Pop. 1,097. ‘This town 
consists of only a single long street. 

PEDREZUELA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in te prov. and 24 m. NNE of Madrid and partido 
of Colenenar Viejo, near the 1. bank of the Jarama, 
Pop. 425. ; 

EDRICKTOWN, a village of Upper Peuns 
creek township, Salem co., in the state of New Jer 
sey, U. S., 55 m.S of Trenton, on Oldman’s creek. 
Pop. in 1840, about 150. 
~ PEDRO (Sax), a fort of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. and 82m. Eof Almeria, and 16 m. NH of 
Cape Gata, at the foot of the Serra-de-Aljamilla, on 
the Mediterranean, in N lat. 36° 58’. 

PEDRO (Sax), a river of Upper Guinea, on the 
Tyory coast, which flows into the gulf of Guines, 
ESE of Great Bereby or Kadahbu. 

PEDRO (Sax), @ bay of Mexico, on the coast of 
New California, in N lat. 88° 45, and W long. 117° 
47.—Also a river which has its souree in the state 
of Gautemala, near Teopisea, runs N into the Mex- 
ican state of Tabasco, and throws itself into the gulf 
of Mexico, in N lat. 18° 40’, and W long. 92° 25. 

PEDRO (Say), & town of New Grenada, in the 
dep. of Cundinamarca and prov. of Antioquia, at an 
alt. of 2,500 yds. above sea-level. Pop. 2.847. 

PEDRO (Sax), town of Peru, in the intendancy 
and 46 m. NNW of ‘Truxillo, prov. and 48. m. 58 
of Sana, a little to the S of te entrance of the Pic~ 
asmayo tito the: Paci: sat consaig shout Gok 
families, chiefly Indians.—Also a village in Lima, 
the E of the town oF that name.—Also a village of 
Bolivia, in the distriet of Moxos, on the Mamore— | 
Also au island between the island of Chiloe and the 
main, in S lat, 43° 21’, and W long. 73° 49. It 
rises to un alt. of 3,200 ft. ; and is wooded to its very 


summit. - 
PEDRO (Sao). a parish and village of Braaily’ 
the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, 4m. from Cabo 
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Pop. 400.—Also a village of the prov. of Sergipe, in 
the district of Propria, on the r. bank of the Sto- 
Francisco. It is inhabited by semi-civilized Indians. 
—Also a village of the prov. of Para, on the r, bank 
of the Amazon, 24 m.above Castro-d’Aveliies—Also. 
a parish of Brazilian Guiana, on the l bank of the 
Rio-Negro—Also a missionary station on the r. 
bank of the Marmore, 40 m. below the confluence of 
the Jacuna, It is said to have formerly had a pop. 
of 8,000 persons.—Also a river of the prov. of Rio- 
de-Janeiro, which descends from the Cordelheira dos 
‘Aimorés; runs from the N to the SE; receives on the 
r. the Rio-de-Frade, and on the L. that of the Homen- 
Deitado; and flows into the r. bank of the Macah 
‘Also a small river of the same prov., in the district 
of Iguacu, which descends from the Serra-do-Tingua; 
rans SW ; and joins the Rio Guandu, below the eon- 
fluonce of the Htio-de-Santa-Anna. 
PEDRO-DO-ACU-DA-TORRE (Sao), « parish 
of Brazil, inthe prov. of Bahia. 
PEDRO-D'ALCANTARA, a town of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Goyaz, on the r. bank of the Tocantins, 
80 m. in'a direct line SE of the confluence of the 
Amguayn, and 350 m. NNE of Villa-Boa or Goyaz. 
—Also a town of the prov. of Minas-Geraes; 20 m. 
SW of Araxa—Also a new missionary settlement of 
the prov. of Bahia—Also a colony of the prov. of 
Santa Catharina, founded in 1829. 
PEDRO-DE-ARLANZA (Sa¥), a town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 20 m. S of Bargos, 
near the r. bank of the Arlanza, Pop. 103. 
PEDRO-DEL-ATARCE (Sas), a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 33. m. W of Valladolid and partido 
of Mota-del-Marques, in a fine plain, on the I. bank 
of the Rioseco, which is here crossed by a bridge. 
Pop. 948. It has a parish church and a custom- 
house, and possesses some linen manufactures. 
PEDRO-DE-BATOPILAS (Sax). See Bato- 


PILAS. 
PEDRO-DE-BERCIANOS (Sax), a village of 
Spain, in the prov, and 18m. SSW of Leon. Pop.235. 

PEDRO-BERNARDO, a towa of Spain, in the 
prov. and 30m. SSW of Avila and partido of Arenas- 
e-San-Pedro, near the r. bank of the Tietar. Pop. 
2.120, It has a parish church, a school, a custom- 
house and a publie granary, and manufac 
tories of cloth, linen, and wooden-ware, s fulling 
mill and a dye-work. 

PEDRO-DE-BIAPINA (S10), 4 town of Brazil, 
in the proy, of Ceara and district of Vigoss. 

PEDRO-DE-CANSOLES (Sas), town of Spain. 
in the prov. and partido and 66 m, NNW of Pai- 
encia, near the r. bank of the Carrion. Pop. 106. 

PEDRO-DE-CANTAGALLO (Sao). See Cax- 
TAGALLO. at 

" PEDRO-DE-CARDENA (Sax), a Benedictine 
convent in Spain, in the prov. and 5m. of, Bure 
g08, in n pleasant valley. It was founded by Rodri- 
go-de-Vibar, surnamed the Cid, and contains the 
tomb of that warrior. 

PEDRO-DE-LAS-DUENAS (Sax), a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 30 m. SE of Leon, iu a hol- 
low, near the I. bank of the Cea. Pop. 140. 

PEDRO-DE-LA-HOS (Sas), a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 19 m. NE of Burgos, partido and 2 m. 
W of Bribiesea, at the foot of lofty mountains. 


Pop. 65. 7 
EDRO-MANRIQUE (Sax), @ town of Spain, in 
the proy.and 20 m. NE of Soria and partido of As 
in a mountainous locality, near the river Linares. 
Pop, 627. It is very ancient, and has the remains 
of walls and ofa fortress, 4 parish churches, 2 chapels, 
- an hospital, several convents, a custom-house, and a 
bli granary. Te has manniactories of coarse wool- 
fabrics. 





























PEDRO-MARTYR (Sax), a village of Gante- 
mala, in the state of that name, near the Michatoyat, 
which here forms a fine 

PEDRO-MATAPAS (Sax). See Mataras. 

PEDRO-MUNOZ, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 69 m. NE of Cuidad-Real and partido of Al- 
cazar-de-San-Jnan, in an extensive plain, at some 
distance from the r, hank of the Zancara, which in 
winter is liable to disastrous inundations, Pop. 
1,956. Js:has x pariah, church, ,esraral conyoois, a 
custom-house, and a public granary; and possesses 
mannfactories of woollen fabrics atid tanneries. 

PEDRO-DE-MACEDA-DE-LIMIA (Sax), n 
Galicia, in the prov. and 11m. E 
of Orense, Pop. 800. 

PEDRO-DE-LA-NAVE (Sax), a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 9 m. NW of Zamora, on the 1. bank 
of the Esla. Pop. 240. 

PEDRO-NOLASCO (Sao), a village of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Para, in Brazilian Guiana, 10 m. above 
Sito-Raimundo, near the source of the Urubu, an af- 
fluent of the Amazon. 

PEDRO-DE-OLLEROS (84x), a village of Spain, 
in the proy. and 6 m, NE of Villafranca, ou the 
summit of a hill, to the lof the Ancares. Pop. 
807. It has manufactories of linen and of coarse 
woollen fabrics. Slate is quarried in the environs, 
and to the W are the rains of n fort. 

PEDRO-PALMINCHES (Sax), a town of Sp: 
in the prov. and 24m. NNW of Cuenca, and i 
NNW of Canaveras, on a height, on the L bank of 
the Guadiela, which is here crossed by a bridge. 
Pop. 470. It has manufactories of baskets, 

PEDRO-D'EL-REL (So), or Pocowe, a town of 
Brazil, in the prov, of Mato-Grosso, comarca and 66 
m. Sof Caiaba, in an extensive plain, and m. from 
alake which becomes dry in summer. The inhabit- 
ants employ themselves chiefly in mining and agri- 
culture. The soil is auriferous, but is scantily sup- 
plied with water. 

PEDRO-DO-RIO-GRANDE (Sao). See Ruo- 
Gnaxpr-pE-Sao-Penno. 

PEDRO-DEL-ROMERAL (Sax), a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 30 m. 5 of Santander, par- 
tido and 17 m. NW of Villacarriedo, in the midst of 
the Cantabrian chain. Pop. 2,596. It has a parish 
chnrclt and several convents. 

_PEDRO-SACATEPEQUEZ (Sax), a town of 
Guatemala, in the dep. of Sacatepequez and Chim- 
altenango, and district of S. Juan. Pop. 3,700. 

PEDRO-ET-SAO-PAULO (8,0), a parish of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-e-Janeiro, on the banks 
of the small river Lage. See also Parautna-po-Sut 

PEDRO-SHOALS, or Baxc-p 
sand-bank of the Caribbean sea, a I 
Jamaica, the central part of which is in N lat. 17°, 
and W long. 78° 30. ‘This bank is 150m. in length 
from E to W, and 45 m. in breadth. The cayo of 
Pedro on the N, of Sola on the B, and some others, 
ise above the surface of the water. 
EDRO-SOLOMA (Sax), a town of Guatemala, 
in the dep. of Totonicapun and Gueguetenango. 
Pop. 750. i 

PEDRO-DO-SUL (Sax). a town of Portugal, in 
the prov. of Beira, comarca and 14 m. NW of Visen, 
om the r. bank. of the Vonga, in a fertile locality. 
Pop. 1,000. It is ssid to have been founded in 1040, 
by the Moors. 2 

PEDRO-DE-TORELLO (Sas), a town of Spain, 
in Catalonia, in the prov. and 42 m. N of Barcelona, 
near the I. bank of the Ter. 

PEDRO-DE- ZAMUDIA (Sax), a town of Spain, 
inthe prov. and 38 m, NNW of Zamora. Pop. 226. 

PEDRO-ZULA (Sas), @ town of Honduras, 90m. 
N of Comayagua. i 
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PEDROCHES, « town of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. and 90 im. NB of Cordova and partido of 
Pozoblanco,on a bill in the midst of a wide valley, 
formed by the'sienrus Morena and Almodavar. Pop. 
1,444. Tt is the capital of 7 small villages, and con- 
tains 2 cunrents und an hospital; and 
manufactories of woollen fabrics and of soap, a tan- 
nery. and several spinuing-mills. 

PEDROGAO GRANDE. a town of Portugal. in 
the prov. of Estremadura, comarca and 36 m. NE. of 
‘Thomar, on a mountain’ plateau, to the r. of the 
Zezere, which here makes nearly'a complete circuit, 
and is crossed by a bridge remarkable for its height. 
Pop. 1,857. It has a convent, an hospital, and a 
Latin-school. ‘The town is of Roman foundation. 
‘The locality is remarkabie for its salabrity and the 
longevity of its inhabitants. 

PEDROGAO-PEQUINO, a town of Portugal, in 
the prov. of Alemtejo, in the comarca and 57'm. 
NNW of Crato, near the I. bank of the Zezere. 

PEDROLA, « town of Spain, in the prov. and 23 
m. NW of Zaragoza, partido of Almunia, in a plain, 
near the Aragon canal. Pop. 1,627. It has a ducal 
Pelacbigw ional dllsphiatedys park clareh;a/coe- 
Yent, a custom-house. and a public granary. 

PEDRONERAS-DEL-CAMPO, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 50m. SSW of Cuenca. Pop. 3,112. 
It has a parish-chnrch, a custom-house. and a pub- 
lic granary. It has manufactories of linen, and a 
considerable trade in wine and saffron. 

PEDROSA, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
40m. NE of Leon, on the r. bank of an affluent of 
the Esla. Pop. 236. 

PEDROSA-DE-DUERO, a village of Spain, in 
the prov. and 40 m, E of Valladolid. Pop. 500. 

PEDROSA-DEL-PRINCIPE, a village of Spain, 
in the prov. and 2¢ m. WSW of Burgos, on the I. 
bank of the Odra. Pop. 500. It has a fulling-mill 
and dve-works. 

PEDROSA-DEL-REY, a village of Spain, in the 
prov. and 27m, WSW of Valladolid. Pop. 615. 

PEDROSO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 20 
m. SW of Logrono, in the partido and 10 m. SE of 
Magara, on the r. of the Nagerilla. Pop. 1,097. 

PEDROSO (Ex), a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 80 m. NNE of Sevilla, on the r. bank of the 
Gazona. Pop. 1,569. In the vicinity are important 
iron mines. 

PEEBLES, a parish nearly in the centre of Pee- 
bles-shire, 18,210 acres in area. The Tweed, run- 
ning prevailingly eastward, moves majestically across 
the centre of the parish, over a distance geographi- 
cally of 44, and along its channel of 6 m. It is here 
500 ft. above sea-level; and though ithas performed 
only one-third of its course to the sea, it has fullen 
1,000 fi. or two-thirds of the aggregate height be- 
tween its source and its embouchure. ‘The Lyne, 
Meldon-burn, Manor-water, Eddlestone-water, and 
three other considerable streamlets intersect the p. 
‘The hills are in no instances very bigh; and, in the ag- 
gregate, much lower than those of most other parishes 
in the co. Upwards of 3.000 acres are in tillage. 
‘The pastoral grounds produce a line herbage, and 
sustain, besides black cattle, about 8,000 blackfaced 

Pop. in 1801, 2,088; in 1831, 































2.7503 3. 

‘The ancient royal burgh of Percurs, the eapital 
of Tweeddale, is situated 6 m. WNW of Innerleithen, 
22 m. 8 of Edinburgh, and 54m. NNE of Dumfries, 
on the N bank of the Tweed, and on both 
but chiefly the E one, of the Eddlestone. It is di- 
vided into an old and a new town. All those 
located im the peninsula and along the I. bank of the 
Eddlestone, and a few houses on the south side of 
the Tweed, constitute the new town. The old town 





is of small extent, and consists almost entirely of a 
single street. Two bridges, one a stone erection of 
asinglearch, and the othera timber bridge for foot pas- 
sengers, connect the old town and the new. ‘Tweed- 
bridge, a structure of unknown antiquity, has 5 main 
arches in the ordinary channel of the river, and 3 
smaller ones at the ends to admit the transit of a 
flood. A little below the town a light, handsome 
iron-bridge. constructed in 1818 for foot-passengers, 
spans the Tweed, at a point where it is 108 ft. wi 
‘As the metropolis of an extensive, though thinly 
peopled, district, it has a considerable depot trade; 
nor is it destitute of even a decent amount of manu- 
facture. In a suite of waulk-mills on Eddlestone- 
water waulking and dyeing are an established em- 
ployment, and the fabricating of plaiding, flannel, 
and coarse woollen cloth, in all parts of the process 
from carding onward, is somewhat briskly conducted, 
Stocking-making employs a few workmen; and the 
tanning and the working of leather are carried on in 
Northgate. ‘The mannfacture of fine cotton fabrics 
was introduced from Glasgow at the beginning of the 
century; but it has greatly declined. ‘The fabrics 
woven are chiefly cambric handkerchiefs with bor- 
ders. P., at the passing of the reform act, was dis- 
franchised as a burgh, and thrown into the county; 
before that date, it united with Selkirk, Linlithgow, 
and Lanark, in returning a member to parliament, 
‘The streets and shops are lighted. ‘The pop. within 
the royalty, in 1841, was 1,908; in 1861, it was 1,082. 
P. gives the title of Viscount to the Earl of Wemyss 
and March. 

PEEBLES-SHIRE, or Tweeppave, a county in 
the south of Scotland. situated between 55° 24” and 
55° 50’ N lat., bounded on the N and NE by Edin 
burghshire; on the E and SE by Selkirkshire; on the 
S by Dumfries-shire; and on the SW and W by 
Lanarkshire. Its form is irregularly triangular. The 
extreme length, from N to S. is about 30 m.; the ex- 
treme breadth, from E to W, is about 22 m. Area, 
according to Armstrong, 251,820 English acres; se- 
cording to Findlater. 229.778 acres; and, according 
to Chalmers, the anthor of ‘Caledonia,’ whose data 
appear to be the most correct, 216,320 acres, or 338 
sq.m. The stfrface lies aggregately higher than that 
of any other co. in the S of Scotland, and is a congeries 
of hilly clustérs and mountain-ranges, directing their 
spurs and their terminations to every point of the 
compass, The lowest ground is in the vale of the 
‘Tweed, immediately within the boundary with Sel- 
kirkshire, and lies between 400 and 500 ft. above 
sea-level. The Tweed’s entire course, in the seg- 
ment of a circle, from the extreme SW corner, round 
by the very centre, on to the E angle of the coy 
over a distance along the channel of about 41m. 
forms a great artery into which, with the exception 
of the few rills on some parts of the boundaries, all 
the water-courses pour their liquid accumulations; 
but this long sweep of central basin is, over a great 
proportion of its length, a series of mere gorges. 
the S the surface is so densely mountainous as ut- 
terly to forbid all interior traffic. and barely to allow 
one wild outlet to Dumfries-shire; on the . it per- 
mits communication with the exterior world only by 
passes near the Tweed; on the north it is penetrable 
only through three gorges among the hills, and along 
an equal number of elongated furrows, the narrow 
lens of southward streams. The modal meee 
shed for 12 m., partly along the W but chi 
the SE boundary. a6 the summits of the Tatil 
group, the highest Scottish ground S of the Forth 
and the Clyde, and the nucleus of the great moun- 
tain-ranges which extend from sea to sea, and, 
stitutes the southern Highlands of Scotland. 
the SE, or the boundary with Selkirkshirey a 
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but slightly diminished from that of the more 
alpine district. Among other summits, it. sends up 
Blackhouse-hill to the alt. of 2.860 ft. above sea- 

Jevel, Scawed-law to the alt. of 2,120, and the wide- 
spreading obese mountain of Minchmnir to the alt. 
of 2,285. Even along the NE boundary, the rim of 
the complicated county basin is so high’ as to have 
the summits of Windlestraw and Dundroich respec- 
tively 2,295 and 2,100 ft. above sea-level. Along the 
N the surface subsides, for a considerable way, int 
little more than hilly swell, and nowhere 
loftier summit than Cairn-hill, whose altitude is 
1,800 ft. Along the W the highest ground, even 
where the boundary is a water-shed, lies somewhat 
in the interior, and, among other heights, has those 
of Pykestane, Broughton, and Cadon, with eleva- 
tions above sea-level of respectively 2,100, 1,483, and 
2.200 ft—and in the valleys, or rather on the 
streams at the base of these heights, the surface has 
an elevation of at least 800 ft. 

_ Bizers),Mhe Tweed is 9 dominantly th iver of 
the co. as to have popularly imposed upon it, since 
At least the 12th 'efnt. the tame of Twrecddale. 
‘The only streams which do not pay their tributes to 
the ‘Tweed, are the Clydesdale, half of the Medwin 
on the W, and the head-waters of the North Esk 
and the South Esk on the N, two streams which 
traverse Edinburghshire, unite at Dalkeith, and enter 
the frith of Forth at Musselburgh. ‘The other or 
interior streams, from their having at most only half 
the length of the co. to traverse, are necessarily all 
of inconsiderable bulk; and are chiefly on the 
bank of the Tweed, “Fruid-water, Talla-water, 
Glensax-burn, and Quair-water, and, on the J. bank 
of the Tweed, Biggar, Lyne, Eddlestone, and Lei- 
then waters, with Holms-water, a tributary of the 
Biggar, and West-water, and ‘Tarth, or East Med- 
win, water, tributaries of the Lyne.) Megzet water 
on the §, finds its way to the Tweed, not in th 
digenous manner of the other streams, but as a t 
butary of the Yarrow, and by it of the Ertrick, 
throngh Selkirkshire. ‘The only lakes of the co— 
additional to St. Mary’s-loch, which touches its SE 
margin for about a mile and conress the ‘Megget to 
the Yarrow—are Water, or Fddlestone-loch in Ed- 
lestone, Gameshope-loch in an uninhabited glen in 
‘Tweedsmuir, and a small lake in Linton. ‘The chief 
medicinal springs are those of Heaven-aqua well in 
Linton, and the celebrated spa of Innerleithen,—re- 
sembling respectively the medicinal wells of Tun- 
bridge and of Harrowgate. 
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tween 81° and 14° below zero. 

‘Geology and soils) P. is comparatively rich in minerals. Coal 
abounds in its NE extremity, forms the W termination of the 
coal-field which extends about 15 m., by a breadth of 7 of § m5 


‘supplies with fuel the whole c0., if ‘more con- 
enlently obtain itfrom Lothian. Carboniferous limestone exists 
ly in the eoal- ‘endless variety of clays lies 





of heights maintains NE to the’Tweed, an ele- | the Quatr 





< and gold was formerly found in the p. of M 
‘The soll of by far the greater part of P. never was, and pro 
never will be, turned up by the plough; that of the arable is 
conprehends a very extensive variety. Mose, froin 4 or 3, to 10 
fr even 20 f. deep, is found in almost every hollow and patch of 
level in the higher parts of the co. A mixture of sand and clay, 
jn various proportions, very covers the skirts of most 
partof the hills at the highest elevation to which cultivation ta 
SEENIN often cera proveton ef peel ders general 

ie . 

Siam te ter nd gel gradient ofthe Geen ine 
diately above the trouglis or little plains of the streams, A soil 
prevailingly light and sandy is spread out athwart the hanghs. 

‘Agriculture.] ‘The co., as to its configuration and 
entire physical character, is essentially pastoral. The 
number of sheep upon its pastures was, in 1814, 
112,800; at present only about 110,000; but it is 
likely to augment to its former amount. Nearly the 
whole annual pos in live stock is sent to the S 
of England. Over nearly one-half of the co. con- 
stituting the SE district, the Cheviot breed consti- 
tures unmixedly almost the whole stock; over the 
rest of the area it yields to the predominance of the 
Tinek-facel breed. or is crossed. with the Leicester 
sheep. ‘The number of black cattle is about 5,000. 
"The Tees-water and the Ayrshire breeds are distri- 
buted very nearly in the same way as the two breeds 
of sheep,—the Tees- water corresponding in territory 
with the Cheviot, and the Ayrshire with the black- 
faced. Much attention is given in some districts, 

articularly in the N, to the dairy-—The smaller 
Farms, chiely arable, consist of from 40 to 100 acres, 
and in one or two instances rise to 200. Few of the 
sheep-farms comprehend less than 600 or 700 acres, 
‘and most comprehend from 1,000 to 4,000; but they 
are in general let out according to their capacity, or 
appreciated power of supporting so many head of 
black cattle and scores of sheep. 

‘Manufactures.] Viewed in connection with the 
extent and resources of the co. and especial aay with 
the purity and great aggregate power of its water: 
falls the amount of existing machinery for factorial 
produce is small. Excepting th ion of the 
surplus produce of the sheep, dairy, and arable fi 
the whole commerce cunsists in the importation m 
retail of the small amonntof goods required for local 
consumpt.—About one-fifth of the compact area of 
the co., lying on the r. side of the Tweed, is ill-pro- 
vided with roads, having only footpaths or mero 
hhoof-formed tracts. Other districts, considering that 
the country is so tumultuously hilly, are well-pro- 
vided. ‘The road from Edinburgh to Dumfries, by 
way of Biggar, passes through the NW wing; the 
better road from Edinburgh to Dumfries, by way of 
Moffat, traverses the extreme length of the co., down 
the Dead-burn and the Lyne, and up the higher 
‘Tweed. ‘The road between Glasgow and Kelso tra 
verses the extreme breadth of the co. down the Tarth 
and the Lyne and the lower Tweed. The road from 
Edinburgh respectively to Peebles and to Innerleithen 

‘along the dales of the Eddlestone and the 
[rathen. A line of railway, connecting the co. town 
with the Edinburgh and Hawick braneh of the North 
British railway, i 
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burgh; and the only vil- 
inton, and Carlops. ‘The 
ent. Constituency 

Real, property, as as- 

in 1642, £74,810. 


bles, till recently a 
lages are Innerleithen, 
co. returns a member £0 
ratty Sts 264088 on 

vin 1315, : ‘Pop. 
1801. 8,717; in 1811, 9,935; in 1821, 10,046; in 1831, 
10,578; in 1841, 10,499; in 1851, 10,738. 
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} graphical nomenclature is replete with denominations from thelr 
\ significant language. the 9th cent, the Britons of 
‘Tweedale, in common with those of Strathelyde, felt severe pres- 
sures from the Seoto-Trish on the W, and the Saxons on the E, 
‘and numeroualy emizcated to Wales.’ The districts on the upper 
‘Tweed were not ‘nto a siire oF till near the 
loge of the 13th cent. David I, and Malcolm TV. 
teal the eo. Tueddal and ‘Tuededaie, and seem to have had no no- 
ion of designating it as‘a shire.’ But owing to the 
‘two royal eastles, the one at Peebles, and the other at Traquair, 
there were, in the reigns immediately succeeding Malcolm IV., 
two sheritidoms, named, not from £ weeddale, the seats 
‘Of the royal castles. Before the epoch of Edward L's ordonance 
settling the government of Scotland, in 1305, the a 
had ingulfed that of Traquair, and extended over all Tweedale. 
—nweeddale gives the title of Marais to the noble family of 


Hay, created Baron Hay of Yester in 1488, Earl of Tweeddale in 
1640, and Marquis of Tweeddale, Earl of Gitford, and Viscount of 
‘Walden, in 160% 


PEEKS KILL, a village of Westchester co, in the 
state of New York, U.S. 46m, N of New York, on 
the B side of the Hudson. Pop. 2,000. 

PEEL, a port on the W coast of the isle of Man, 
10 m. NW of Donglas. Pop. 2,200, chiefly tishers. 
‘There are the remains of a fine old castle here. 5 
article Istz or Max. 

PEEL, a county of Western Australia, bounded 
on the N by the ¢o. of Minto; on the S by that of 
‘Hay; and on the W by the co. of Wicklow. Its boun- 
daries on the E are still undefined. In its NE cor- 
ner is Lake Kondeniny, a large sheet of good water. 
‘Towards the W. confines are Peel plains—Also an 
extensive inlet in the co. of Murray, separated from 
the ocean by a long narrow tract of Jand, at the ex- 
tremity of which is the town of Peel, and terminat- 
ing in the Nin a narrow channel. It is 23m. in 
length from N to S, and swells at the upper half into 
a breadth of about 6m. It receives Hervey, Mur- 
ray, Currie, and Serpentine rivers. ‘The town of P, 
is nhout 40 m, SSW of Perth.—Also a harbour in 
the same co., in Warboro sound, about 20 m. NNE 
of Peel inlet—Also an island of New South Wales, 
in Moreton bay, in the co. of Stanley, 6 m. SW of 
| Amity point.—Also a parish in the co. of Roxbi 

to tho W of Eskdal 

PEEL, an extensive marsh of Belgium, in the W 
part of the prov. of N. Brabant, and NE part of that 
of Limburg, on the l. bank of the Meuse, comprising 
an area extending from Grave, on the NNW to 
Venlo on the SSE, of about 20 m, in length, and 
varying from 3 m. to 9 m. in breadth, 

IL, an island of the N. Pacific, in the group of 
| the Ataobisyo or Bonin islands, of which iis the 
it. 
EEL, a town of Upper Canada, in the Wellin 
ton district. Pop. about 1,000, = 

PEEL, a river of British North America, which 
as its sources in the W side of the Rocky moun- 
tains, in about N lat. 65%, and which joins the Mac- 
kenzie river, on the 1. bank, about 100 m. above the 
entrance of that river into the Arctic ocean. Its 
intermediate course is still undefined. 

PEEL, or Nauaoy, a river of New South Wales, 
supposed to be x hend-stream of the Darling, which 
rises in about S lat. 31° 40°, W long. 151° 10’, and 
flows first N, and then NW, to the parallel of 
29° 40’, when it spreads its waters into an extensive 
marsh.’ Its course beyond this point is not known. 
Its principal affluents are the Conadilly and Turra- 
beile on the 1.; and the Cockburn and the Gwychir 
on ther. 

PEEL-PLAINS, an extensive tract in New Sonth 
‘Wales, in the district of Darling-Downs, to the NNE 
of the Condamine river, at an alt. of 1,800 ft. above 


sea 
{ PEEE-RANGE, or Cocorane, a chain of moun- 

tains in New South Wales, in the district of Lachlan, 
and to the S of the river of thatmame. It rans from 
N to S between 33° 20’ and 34° 7’ S lat., and in 

















See | 291. 


about 146? 15’ E long., and between Mount Flinders 
on the N, to Mounts Caley and Brogden in the S. 
PEENE, a river which has its source in the grand- 
duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, duchy of Mecklen- 
burg-Giistrow, and bail. of Malchin; traverses Lakes 
Malchin and Kummerow; forms for some distance 


¢ | the boundary-line of the Prussian prov. of Pomera- 


nia; enters that prov.; separates the regs. of Stet~ 
tin and Stralsund; joins the W arm of the Oder, about 
3 m. NW of its exit from the Little Haff, and to 





‘ot| which it thence gives its name; traverses Acher wa- * 


ter; and di itself into the Baltic, to the E of 
Der Bodden bay. Its principal affluents are, the 
‘Trebel and Tollen. Malchin, Demmin, Anclam, and 
Wolgast, are the chief towns on its bank 
PEENEMUNDE, a, village of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Pomerania, reg. and 60 m. NW of Stettin, 
in the island and 18 m, NNW of Usedom, and circle 
of Usedom-Wollin, on the r, bank of the Peene, 
about 2m. above its entrance into the Baltic. Pop. 
Tt has a tolerable harbour, and is defended by 











a fort. 

PEEN.KWAN, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Shan-se, and div. of Ning-woo-fu, 

PEE-PEE, a township of Pike co., in the state of 
Ohio. U.S. "Pop. in 1840, 919. 

PEER, a department, commune, and town of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Limburg, and arrond. of Has- 
set. Pop, of dep. 1,522. ‘The town is 15 m, NNE 
of Hasselt, in the midst of extensive wastes, on the 
Dommel. "Pop. 750. 

PEER, Pe’, or Prem, a march or district of 
‘Transylvania, in the W part of the comitat of Middle 
Szolnok. 

PEEREBOOM, « commune of Belgium, in the 
proy. of W. Flanders, and dep. of Cortemareq. Pop. 
125.—Also & commune in the prov. of E. Flanders, 
and dep. of Moerbeke. Pop. 160. 
PEERSTON-JAGLIN, a township in Feather~ 








ch, | stone p., in Yorkshire, 2) m. SW of Pontefract, 


Area 984 acres. Pop. in 1851, 269. 
PEGALAJAR, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. and 14 m. SE of Jaen, and partido of 
Muncha-Real, on the slope of a hill near the x. bank 
of the Rio-de-Jaen. Pop. 2516. It has a 
church, a school, and a public granary, and possesses 
numerous oil-mills, a 
PEGAU, a town of Saxony, capital of a district, 
in the circle and 15 m. § of Leipzig, on the 1. bank 
of the White Elster, Pop. 3,860. It has manufae- 
tories of linen and shoes. . 
PEGGAU, See PrcKav. ; 
PEGNITZ, a river of Bavaria, which has its 
souree in the circle of Upper Franconia, about $ m. 
SSW of Bayrenth, and near that of the Red Main; 
passer = town of the same name; enters the circle of 
iddle Franconia, in which it waters Velden, Lauf, 
and Nuremberg; and, after a course from S to W of 
about 33 m., joms the Reduitz, on the r. bank, at 
Farth, whence the united streams take the name 
Regnitz. This river gave its name in 1808 to a 
circle now comprised in those of Upper and Middle 
Franconia.—Also a town in the circle of Upper 
Franconia, 14 m.$ of Bayreuth, and 30 m. NE of 
Nuremberg, on the river of the same name, near its 
sonrce. Pop. 792. It is enclosed by walls, and has 
asuburb and 2 churches. In its vicinity is an iron- 
mine. The presidial of P. contains 20,000 inbabi- » 


tants. 
PEGNON-DE-VELEZ. See Penon-pr-VELE2 
PEGO, a judicial partido and town of Spain, in 
Valencia, in the prov. of Alicante. ‘The partido 
comprises 20 pueblos. ‘The town is 26 m. ESE 
of San-Felipe de-Jativa, in a plain, It is well:ballt 
with broad streets, and bas a parish-church, sey 
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tom-house, a convent, an hospital, a public granary. 
and a fine fountain. It possesses several oil and 
} corn-mills. 

PEGSWORTH, a township in Borhall p.,in North- 
wnberland, 1} m. ENE of Morpeth. Area 1,267 
acres. Pop. 215. 

PEGU, or Beau, an ancient kingdom of Asia, re- 
cently forming the 8 portion of the Birman empire, 

‘but annexed in June 1853 to the SE frontier of the 
British dominions. The N frontier-line has been 
fixed so as to comprise within the British frontier 
the cities of Miaday, or Miede, on the Irawaddi or 
Trawady river, in N lat. 19° 26, and Tunghu or 
‘Tongo, on the Setang river, in 19° S lat, On the E 
it is separated by the Salwin or Saluaen river from 
the British prov. of Ten: rim; on the S it has the 
gulf of Martaban and the Indian ocean; and on the 
W, the bay bee and the British prov. of Aracan. 
Its breadth towards the N frontier is abont 180 m., but 
gradually decreases towards the 8. Its Jength from N 
to Sisabout 230m, Itis generally a flat country, but 
is intersected by several ranges of hills, which attain 
considerable elevation on the Aracan frontier. The 
S part of the country presents a singular interlace- 
ment of streams, forming the delta of the great rivers 
Trawaddiand Salaaen. ‘The soil is fertile, especially 
in rice; but the country has long been comparatively 
depopulated, and vast tracts are covered with teak- 
forests or jungle. Iron, tin, and lead, are known to 

1 exist within the country. ‘The natives are a lively, 

active race, of low Stature. They are Bhuddists, and 
appear to be descended from a common stock with 
the Siamese, ‘The physical features, and the poli 

cal history of this region up to its incorporation with 

Birmah, are sketched in the article Brnatax Expire. 

Pau, the capital of the above state, is situated on 

a river of the same name, an affiuent of the Irawaddi, 

75 m. N of Rangoon, in 'N lat, 17° 40’, E long. 96° 

12. ‘The river empties itself into the Rangoon 

river by a wide mouth, but soon narrows to 200 

yds, and near the city to as many feet. Before 
its capture, in sare the Birmese monarch Alom- 
pra, it was a fo city of @ quadrangular form, 
each side measuring 1} m. in extent, surrounded by 
‘a rampart 35 ft. thick, composed of bricks cemented 
with mud, and a ditch 60 yds. in breadth. At pre- 
sent it consists of only two streets, one running par- 
allel to the river, and the other leading to a great pa~ 
goda built on the summit of an apparently artificial 

Mound, composed of successive terraces, like the re- 

ligions’ structures of the ancient Mexicans. ‘The 
surrounding country exhibits a uniforth level ex- 
| panse. 

| Recent history} The annexation of P. to oar Indian ex 

| yecnt Mary) action of nmportance 1 our Indl mom 

brlglngted in two merchant-eaptains having become involved in 

Migation at Hanson, and having thelr vessels detained by the 

orities." Redress was, in the first instance, demand 
td from the governor of Rangoon, who, met the application with 

{Seontemptuous refusal to listen to it. ‘The court of Ava baving 

Approved of the behaviont of its officer, a lange British force was 

to the mouths of the Trawaddl; Rangoon and Dfarta- 

ant were captured, but without appearing to produce any izi- 
reasion on the ’A force of 10,000 men, ascendingy the 

frawaddl, then took possession of Prome. Meanwhile tbe Bir- 

ese monarch was dethroned by his brother, and an envoy was 

‘ent from Ava to ste for peace. 




















Timits of P. in the official records of transactions between the states; 
But when this concession was offered, the Birman envoy, wholly 
era reall be made. Tiere 











Feta tertorien was Gnally xed to the XW of Minny and 
‘Tunghu, and the envoy was to quit the camp. Further 
proceedings were luunecessary by the court of A\ 
expressing its desire for the cessation. of war. The king’ a 
founced that “orders had. been issued to the governors of 0 
{riets not to allow the Birmese troops to attack the territories of 
Miaday and Tongha, in which the British government bad 
laced its garrisons” Furthermore the king set at liberty the 
British subjects who had been carried prisoners to Ava} and 
‘expressed. his wish that “the merchants and people of boil 
Souatrea should bellowed In accordance with former fet 
ip, to pass up and down the river for the purpose of trading.” 
‘Accepting thes pacific declarations and act the King a 
‘antal proof of his acquiescence in the proposed conditions of 
‘Peace, although a formal treaty had not been concluded, the 
Yernorgeneral in couneil imped a notifeation permitting the 
Tulsing of the river blockade. consenting to the renewal of former 
intercourse with Ava, and jroclaiming the restoration of peace, 
“The army of Ava" tay the notientin, “wil no onger be 
mai fon a war establishment. At the same time # force 
‘will be permanently retained in P. aaply adequate for its defence 
and fall for the event of war." P. is to Birmah very 
much what the delta of the Ganges is to ‘the holders ot 
itcommand the whole maritime amenities of the country, It 
coms likely, therefore, that the annexation of P. will only prove 
the precursor to fresh collisions and the final annexation of the 
fentire Birwese empire. Inthe meantime it s contended by some 
that the annexation of P. has not strengthened our SE frontiers 
{hat ja sidition to administrative diffenities with the prov. tse 
the frontier Une of the annexed territory Is far from tenable, 
From the Aracan mountains to the Irawaddl at Prome, a dla 
‘mice of ‘about 30 m., the country is covered with dense Jungle, 
affording admirable cover for the predatory Incursons of a native 
enemy.” From Prome to Tanga, a distance of about 100 m., 
country is hilly Just anch a tract as would perplex 
the minds of our ‘he moveNnenLa 
ut ioape, while the Bien woul rable 0 thelr 
more desultory operations. OF the cou "Tungtis to 
the eastward.” anys a high official authority, “1 have seen no 
particular description ; bat that it stiould preseot any insurmount- 
Able obstacle to a Burman force I conceive to be inprobable from 
What T know of the routes by which the Bundoolah's ariny ad- 
‘anced in 1624 to Rasproo, and retarne at the meat Incleanent 
‘season to the Irrawaddy." Supposing, therefore, our troop t0 be 
‘Cantoned upon the contemplated frontier, one division at Tangoo 
land the other at Prome, with such intermediate posts 
hhature of the country might admit of are wo warranted In # 
posing that such a distribution of our force would prove #0 
ng as to deter the Burmese frum aliempting to pane 
indary fine to plunder our villazes to the southward? 
prived a the monarch and his court would be of thelr revenues, 
{Rnd cut off, In common with their suljects, from many articles, 
pot only of laxery, but of ordinary cousumption, privation would 
Combine with the hope of plunder to dispoee the rulers to deter- 
imine upon a aystem of maraviling warfare, which, under such 
Circumstances, the. people of the nper provinces would furnish 
the means of caring on. * * | That predatory bands of Bare | 





































ese vould, ina country covered with Jungle, pass between the 
‘Aracan micantaite and the Irrawnihly, or between Prome and} 
the 


‘Tangon, and probably past the latter place hy a detoar 
censt, without their movement being detected before th 
the villages or other object of their attack, seems to 
‘be very seldom possible effectually 
Intercept thelr retreat appears to me absolately certain.” On th 
other hand, it is clear that the present opportunity for secu 
the free navigation of the Irawaddi and opening up @ comme 
intercourse with Western China ought not to be lost sight of 
At is well known that a consllerable demand for some articles of 
Britieh manufacture, especially woollens, exists in the lofty table 
lands which skirt the N froutier of Birmah, |“ Hitherto, how- 
fever, the Russians have wonopolized the trade; and perhaps 
there cannot be a better proof of the natural eapabiliies of the 
market than the fact that it can be supplied at a profit from « 
centre #0 remote as the Muscovite entrepot of Kiakhta, nnd by 
traders who have to cross the deserts of Mongolia, Formerly, 
Indeed, British cloths were sent to that place to be exchanged 
{for the teas aupyilied by the Chinese: but Russia soon established 
manafactures of her own, In onder to render her merchants ine 
of oar wares; and nov, with a trifling exception, the 





















gestion tore ox. The town of Hae tn val on the river 
rwaddy at about the 2th degree of lafizude, and distant a fow 
stages ony [40 m.] from the frontier—is the entrepot 
from which a smail quantity of British woollens yearly Gnd thelr 
‘way into the celestial empire, [Bee article Bmaxsto] Here, 
then, ia a market ready-tonde fo our hands; and a trafic which 
‘can remenerate the. ‘retailers must be capable of being 
fo the merchants who supply the goods 

Jn the Brst Instance. Moreover, if Kussia can ply a brisk over- 
Jand trade with China on the conGines of Siberia, with hundreds 
of tiles of desert between ber market and her consumers—and 
that so advamageously that she has found it politic to establish 
pew staples of indastry in order to meet the demand—we cam 
Moe wrong In attaching copsideratile value to the postes- 

Man eatrepet not forty miles distant from the country to be 
‘Supplied and within eight or ten days’ jooruey trom the eet 
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Timex} ‘The distance 


Bengal by the country-boats." [1 from 
Banton fat the mouth of the river to Ava the eaptal of the 
Birman empire, is about 500 m., and the ascent of the river only 
‘oceupies 10 days, even daring’ the rainy season, when the de~ 
scending current is most powerful, while the descent is often 
Scoomplished in four days. "About 6 an. tothe NE of Ava is Mla 
day, one of the two entrepots of trade between Birmah and 
China; and Bhanino, the other eutrepor, is about 120 m higher 
up the river, 


PEGWELL, a hamlet of Kent, at the head of a 
fine bay about 1m. W of Ramsgate. 

PE-HING, a town of China, of the third rank, in 
the prov. of Shan-tung. 48 m. NE of Si-nan. 

PE-HO, a town of China, of the third rank, in the 
prov. of Shen-si, on the r. bank of the Han-kiang. 

PEI, a district and town of China, in the prov. of 
Keang-sn, and div. of Seu-chu-fa, in N lat. 34° 49%, 
E long. 117° 14". 

“PELCHU, a district and town of China, in the 
prox, of Seu-chucfu, in N lat. 34° 30; and 15 Tong. 
118° 20’. 

PEIGAMBER, a town of Persia, in the prov. of 
Teak-Ajemi, 90 m. WSW of Cashin. 

PEIGNES (Les), several islets in the Grecian 
archipelago, situated near the SE coast of the island 
of Milo, in N lat, 86° 38°. 

PEIH, a district and town of China, in the prov. 
| of Shan-tung, and div. of E-chu-fu, in N lat, 35° 

nd E. long. 118° 5’. 

PEI-HO, or Px-Ho, a considerable river of China, 
in the prov. of Pe-che-li. It rises on the borders of 
‘Tartary, and in its course sonthwards passes withii 
a few miles of the capital, maintaining its communi- 
cation with the Great canal and with the Yellow sea, 
into which the P. discharges itself in N lat. 38° 33” 
Most of the country throngh which it flows is almost 
entirely a dead flat, so that there is scarcely any 
sensible rise as far as Pekin, and the tide is felt for 
400 m. up; but the river is unfit for the ascent of 
large vessels, 

PEIH-SHAN, a district and town of China, in 

the prov. of Sze-chuen, and div. of Chun-king-fu, in 
N lat. 29° 45', E long. 106” 18°. 
__ PEIH-TSEE-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Kwel-ehn, and div. of Tu:ting-fa, 103 
m, WNW of Kwei-yang-fu, in N lat. 27° 12, and E 
Tong. 105? 13°. 

PEIH-YANG, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Ho-nan, and div. of Nan-yang-fu, in N 
Jat. 32° 48° 40”, and E long. 113° 22” 30”, 

PEIL, a river of Prussian Silesia, which rises 6 m. 
S of Reichenbach, and falls into the Weistritz, on 
the x. bank, above Schweidnitz, after a NW course 
of 26 m. 

PEILAU, a village of Prassian Silesia, in the reg. 
of Breslau, 't m. SE of Reichenbach, on the Peil. 
Pop. 1,700. Part of these are a colony of Moravian 
brethren, employed as usual in the manufacture of 
cotton and woollen goods. 

PEILENSTEIN, a village of Styria, 18 m. SE of 
Cilly, near the 1. bank of an affluent of the Sotla. 
Pop. 300. 

PEILHAG, a town of France, in the dep. of Mor- 
bihan, 26 m. E of Vannes. Pop. 1.750. 

PEILSTEIN, a town of the archd. of Austria, 9 
m.N of Limbach. 

PEINA, a town of Hanover, in the principality 
and 18 m. NE of Hildesheim, on the r. bank of the 
river Fuse. It is surrounded ‘with walls, and is de- 
fended by a castle. Pop. 3,000, chiefly Lutherans, 
who ate employed partly in spinning yarn and weay- 
ing coarse linens, and partly in the manufacture of 
tobacco. Large cattle fairs are held here. 

PEINGHEE, or Prrxo-cuy, a town of the Bir- 
man empire, situated on the Irawaddi river, in N lat. 















































teak timber is procured, which is conveyed to Ran- 
goon, and thence exported to the British territories. 
‘This teak is not reckoned so close-grained as that 
which grows on the coast of Malabar, but it can be 
sold much cheaper at Calcutta and Madras. Ships 
of 400 tons burden have been built at this town, ale 
though at the distance of 200 m. from the sea. 
PEIPIN, a yillage of France, in the dep. of Bou- 
ches-du-Rhone, cant. and 3 m. NNW of Roquevaire, 





Pop. 920. . 

PEIPUS (Lake), or TscnupsKox Oseno, a large 
Jake of European Russia, lying between the govern- 
ments of Petersburg, Livonia, Esthonia, and Pskov. 
It is about 80 m, in length, and 35m. broad; and 
‘communicates by a strait with the lake of Pskov, 
and with the gulf of Finland, by the river Narva. 
In its S part it presents several small islands. ‘The 
rivers Embach and Kosa flow into it on the SW; the 
‘Tsherma on the E; and the Jaetsha on the SE. It 
abounds in fish, with which the markets of Peters- 
burg are supplied. Its shores are low and marshy, 
and without any visible rocky formation. In some 
places it is 10 fath. deep; but in general it is much 
shallower. 

PEIRAH. See Pxnax. 

PEIRATTE (La), a villoge of France. in the dep, 
of Deux-Sevres, 6 m. SWof Thenezay. Pop. 1,000. 

PEIRE (Saist). See Samrzrne. 

PEISAT, or Paysac, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Dordogne, cart. and 3m. E of La-Nounille, 
near the r. bank of the Haute-Vezere. Pop, 40. 

PEISENBERG, a mountain of Bavaria, near the 
Tegernsee. Alt. 5,676 ft. above sea-level. 

PEISERN, or Przpny, a town of Poland, 34 m. 
NNW of Kalisch, on the r. bank of the Wartha, 
Pop. 2.000. 

PEISEY, a village of the Sardinian states, in the 
‘Tarentaise, 12 m. NE of Moutiers. Pop. 1,200, 

PEISKRETSHAM, a village of Prussian Silesia, 
in the reg. and 86 m. SE of Oppeln. Pop. 1,900, 

PEISO, a lake of Hungary, in the palatinate of 
Presburg, the capital of which was formerly called 
from it, Peissburg. Part of it is now dried up, the 
rest forms extensive marshes planted with alders. 
It is distinet from the lake of Neusiedel, which lies 
on the other side of the Danube. 

PEISSANT, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the proy. of Hainault and arrond. of Char- 
Feroi, Pop. 719. 

PEITAPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Gujerat, district and 21 m. NNE of Ahmedabad, 
near the r. bank of the Sabermutty. 

PEITELSSTEIN, or PoresraNco, a village and 
castle of the Tyrol, in the circle of the Pusterthal, 3 
m. NW of Cortina, and 14 m, SSE of Prunecken. 

PEITIL. See Barwr. 

PEITZ, or Puaz, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Brandenburg, regency and 86 m. S of Frankfort, 
cirele and 9m. N of Kottbus, on the . bank of the 
Matx, an afiluent of the Spree, in a marshy locality. 
Pop. 2,100. It has a blast furnace, manufactories of 
eloth and linen, and several spinuing-mills. 

PEIXA-DE-COURO, a river of Brazil, in 
prov. of Mato-Grosso. 

PEIXE, a Jake of Brazil, in the prov. of Sio- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande and district of Mostardas, be- 
tween the lake dos-Patos and the Atlantic, with 
which it is connected by a short channel. It derives 
its name from the fish with which it abounds.—Also 
ariver of the proy. of Mato-Grosso, which has its 
source in the Cordilheira-Parecis; runs N; and 
throws itself into the Tapajaz, on the r. bank.—Also 
a river of the same prov., formed by the juncti 
the Raizame and Tacoaral, and which flows into 




















i 381’, 25 m. SSW of Prome. In the vicinity much 
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—Also a river which has its souree in the Serra-de- 
Tnniz-Gomes, in the prov. of Parahiba; passes Vil- 
Ianova-de-Souza; enters the prov. of Rio-Grande- 
do-Norte, and joins the Piranhas on the }. bank — 
‘Also a river of the prov. of Goyar, which has its 
source in the mountains, near Meia-Ponte: runs 
from SE toN; and throws itself into the 1. bank of 
the ‘Tesouras, near Santa-Ritta.—Also a river of the 
same prov. which waters the comarca of Santa Cruz, 
and joins the Coramba, on the r. bank, below the 
eonfluence of the Sto-Bartholomeo.—Also a river of 
the same comarea, which runs NW, and joins the 
Rio-das-Almas.—Also a river of the prov. of Minas 
Geraes, in the comarca of Ouro-Preto, an affluent of 
the Guallacho—Also a river of the same prov., in 
the comarea of Campanha, which, with the Angai 
and Capivari, flows into the Rio-Verde.—Alsoa river 
of the same prov,, a tributary of the Sapucabi.—Also 
a river of the same prov., in the comarca of Serro, 
which flows into the Rio-Antonio, an affluent of the 
Rio-Doce. 

PEIXO-BRAZO (Serna Do), a mountain-chain 
of Brazil,-in the prov. of Minas Geraes and comarca 
of Rio-de-Jequitinhonha, to the S of Januaria. 

PEIZA-DA-REGOA, a village of Portugal, in 
the prov. of Beira, comarea and 7m. NNW of La- 
on the r, bank of the Douro. Pop. 1.625. It 
fine quay, and extensive cellars for the recep- 
tion of the wines of the environs. 

PEJO, a village of the Tyrol, in the circle and 32 
m, WNW of Trent, and 25 m. $ of Glaras, near the 
source of the Noce, in the Val-di-Sol. It has a 
mineral spring. 

PEKATONICA, a river which has its source in 
Towa co,, in the state of Wisconsin; runs Sand E 
‘and joins Rock river, in Illinois, 6 m. below the 
boundary of the state. Its principal affluent is 
Sugar creck.—Also a village of Winnebago co. in 
the state of Ilinois, 220 m. N of Springfield, at the 
junction of Pekatoniea and Rock rivers. 

PEKALONGAN. See PaccaLunoan. 

PEKCHA, a river of Russia, in the gov. of Viad- 
imir, which has its source in the district and 15 m. 
‘W of Youriev-Polskoi; flows thence into that of Pok- 
rov; and throws itself into the Kliazma, on the 1. 
bank, 21 m, E of Pokrov, and after a course in a 
generally $ direction of 60m. ° 

PE-KEANG, or Toumxc-Keane, a river of 
China, in the prov. of Kwang-tung, which has its 
fouree in,the N part of the prov, on the 8 side of 
the Nan-ling mountains; ruus first W; passes the 
towns of Nan-heung and Chao-cheu; then flows 
and under the walls of Canton joins the Ta-keung, 
on the 1. bank, to form the Tchu-keang or Tigris. 
Tt has a total course of about 240 m. 

PEKEL-AA, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
and 22 m, SE of Groningen, and 4 m. SW of Wins- 
choten, in a marshy locality, near a small river of 
the same name. . 

PEKEL-AA (Nrevws), a village of Holland, in 
ee ov. and 21m. SE of Groningen, and 8 m. SW 
° 


Pop. 2,900. . 
PEKEL-AA (Ovpe), a village of Holland, in the 
Lie ‘and 22 m. SE of Groningen, and 5 m. SW of 
‘inschoten, on the r. bank of the Pekel-As. Pop. 



































8,000, 

PE-KHEN( me given by the Aborigines to 
Southern Caml ‘Annam. 

PEKIN, a ‘of Tazewell co., in the state of 


Illinois, U. S., 62 m. N of Springfield, on the E side 

of Iilinois river. Pop. in 1840, 900. 5 
PEKING, Paxts, or Pew-x1so, (i.e. ‘the North- 

ern capital,”] the modern capital, since 1471, of the 


empire of China, in N lar, 39° 54’ 13”, aud E long. | 


‘inschoten, on the 1. bank of the Pekel- Aa. | 


116° 28” 54”, 60 m. from the Great wall, and 100 m. 
from the sea; on a sandy plain, between the river 
Pei-ho and its affluent the Hoen-ho. By Marco 
Polo, and other early travellers in the 18th and 14th 
cents, it is mentioned under the name of Cambalu 
and as a city, which the Tartar monarchs had re- 
cently built adjacent to the Chinese city of Tay-du. 
‘The distinction between the Chinese and Tartar cities 
is still maintained. ‘The latter forms the main bod 
of P., being surrounded by the principal wall whi 
encloses an area of 14.sq.m. Iriscalled the Nuy-ching, 
or Nei-tching, or ‘Inner city; and contains the six su- 
preme tribunals of the empire, the public granaries, the 
palace of the Russian embassy, and the * forbidden 
enclosure,’ or of the emperor. The palace- 
division forms the innermost of the three divisions, 
‘The northern part of P. also includes.a college for the 
cultivation of the Chinese and Manchu langui 

and one for the study of Tibetian, a Mahommedan 
mosque, a Russian and a Roman Catholic church, 
and numerous Buddhist temples, of which that 
called the White pagoda is the most remarkable. 
‘The Chinese city which lies to the S of the Tartar 
division, and is distinguished as the Wai-tching or 
“Outer city,’ bas a wall of its own, which, however, 
isin many parts falling into rain, but which encloses 
an area of about 9 sq.m. ‘The suburbs are also very 
large. P. like roost other Chinese cities, is Inid 
‘out with mathematical precision. A street 4 m, 
long, and 120 ft. broad, reaches from one gate to 
the other of the Chinese section, and is crossed 
by another of similar length and breadth. At 
the point where these streets meet are lofty or- 
namental arches. ‘he other streets leading from 
these two main lines of thoroughfare are nar- 
row; many of them ean only be considered as 
lanes. ‘They are all unpaved, and covered with 
sand and dust, but are kept clean, and frequently 
watered. Each family has a large earthen jar into 
which all filth is thrown, and carefully preserved for 
manure: this practice greatly assists in. maintain- 
ing the external cleanliness of Chinese cities. ‘The 
principal streets consist almost entirely of rows of 
shops, which are painted, gilded, and adorned with 
much magnificence: sky-blue, and green mixed with 
gold, are the prevailing colours upon the walls. The 
goods are not only displayed within the shops, but 
fare also exposed in front of the houses. Wooden 
pillars, whose tops are much higher than the roofs of 
the houses. bearing inscriptions in gilded characters, 
which state the nature of the goods to be sold, and 
assure the buyer of not being cheated, are placed 
before the shops; and the better to attract notice, 
these posts are generally hung with various coloured 
flags, streamers, and ribbons, exhibiting the appear- 
ance of a line of shipping, dressed in all the different 
colours used in Europe. Lanterns of horn, muslin, 
silk, or paper, and every variety of form, are also ar- 
ranged before the doors. ‘The regular form of the 
streets, the flat red-tiled roofs, and the various en- 
| signs with which they are decorated, give P. very 
much the appearance of a large encampment. The 
| streets are peculiarly crowded, in consequence of the 
| number of trades that are carried on in the open air; 
' the moveable wor! of tinkers and barbers, cob- 
lers and blacksmiths, the tents and booths where tea, 
frnit, rice, and other eatables, are exposed to sale, 
the wares and ise urrayed before the doors, 
the troops of dromedaries Iaden with coals from Tar~ 
tary, the wheelbarrows and band-carts stuffed with 
vegetables, leave in the broadest street only a very 
harrow space unoccupied. Room is scarcely allowed 
Tar the frequent processions of men in office, with 
their numerous retinues and strange insignia, onifor 
Those pompous trains which pass through om ofea- 
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sions of funeral and marriage; and over and above 
all the uproar and the confused voices of the multi- 
tude buying and selling their various commodities, 
rise the cries of jugglers, conjurors, fortune-tellers, 
mountebanks, quack-doctors, comedians, and musi- 
cians. Women are frequently seen among the 
crowd, either walking, or riding on horses, which 
they bestride like men; but they are all Tartar 
feniales whose manners alone admit of such expo- 
sure; Chinese ladies are more rigidly confined to the 
house in P,, than in any other part of the empire. 
Hired carriages and sedan chairs are in common 
use, See article Crmwa. 

P, notwithstanding the number and splendour of 
its shops has few manufactures, and is not distin- 
guished by any of peculiar excellence, unless perhaps 
that of printing books. ‘he daties levied on imports 
‘at the gates of P. exceed the whole amount of du- 
ties raised in the western provs.; but the exports 
fare only cut glass, felt, pictures, books, and a few 
trifling articles. ‘The maritime emporium of P. is 
‘Pecn-tsin neat the mouth of the Pei-ho, in N lat. 
89° 10. The circulating medium in P. chiefly con- 
sists of paper uotes issued by private banking-estab- 
Tishments. 

P., according to Chinese ideas, is strongly fortified. 
It is surrounded with walls about 30 ft. high, and 20 
ft. thick at their base; but their breadth on the top, 
within the parapets, does not exceed 12 ft. so that 
they have a considerable slope, especially on the in- 
side, and rise by stages like pyramids. It is also sur- 
rounded with a ditch, and defended by square towers 
placed at the interval of 70 yds., ora bowshot. Each 
tower projects about 40 ft. from the line of the wall, 
and has & small guard-house on its summit. ‘The 
body of the wall is composed of earth dug up from 
the ditch ; but it is faced on each side with a mixtare 
of brick and stone. Lord Macartney’s embassy saw 
no cannon mounted on the walls or towers; but in 
an elevated fortification which surrounds the gates, 
rising to the height of several stories, there were re- 
presentations of cannon, which at a distance some- 
what resemble the sham ports in a ship of war— 
Of the ornamental buildings of P., the most conspi- 
cuous are those commonly called triumphal arches, 
placed at the intersection of the streets, but which 
‘appear really to be monuments erected to the me- 
mory of distinguished men, particularly those who 
have attained 10 any extraordinary measure of lon- 
gevity. They usually consist of a large central gate- 
way, with m smaller one on each side, covered with 
narrow roofs; and, like the houses, are splendidly 
gilded, varnished, and painted —Theimperial palaceis 
an enclosure within the city, formed by what is called 
the Yellow wall, from the colour of a small roof of 
varnished tiles which rises above the red brick of 
which the wall itself is built. ‘The enclosing wall 
is 30 ft. high, and 12 ft. thick, ‘The space contained 
within it, about 1 m. in length, and 3 m. in breadth, 
is artificially formed into an imitation of rude and 
romantic nature. A number of lakes have been ex- 
cavated, the earth dug up from which has been 
formed into eminences, while the lakes are studded 











with email islands adorned with trees and. fanciful 
structures. The edifices destined for the accommo- 
dation of the emperor are placed on hills of different 
height; the loftiest summits being crowned with pa- 
vilions, kiosks, and other buildings, destined for plea- 
sure and refreshment. ‘The grand entrance to the 
palace is by the S gate, the central avenue of which 
is reserved exclusively for theemperor's use. Behind 
the gardens of this palace is a building said to contain 
a library of immense extent. ‘The imperial palace of 
Yuon-ming, situated without the city, presents the 
sume scene on g more extended seale, The grounds 


here are at least 10 m. in diameter, and comprise an | 
extent of about 60,000 acres. All the great features 
of Nature,—lukes, mountains, forests, rocks, and 
rivers,—are here grouped in a bold and irregular man- 
ner. ‘This palace contains 30 distinct places of resi- 
dence for the emperor, each, with all the n 
appendages, forming 8 village of mo, iscousiderablg 
magnitude, ‘The bnildings, however. are more re- 
markable for number than magnificence. ‘The very 
dwelling of the emperor, and the grand hall-of-au- 
dience, when divested of their colonrs and gilding, 
are little superior to the barns of a substantial Eng- 
lish farmer. ‘The apartments are as deficient fy 
proportion, as their construction is void of every rule 
Tid principle. ‘The length of the audience-hall is 
110 ft, breadth 42 ft., and height 20 ft.; the ceiling | 
is painted with circles, squares, aud polygons, whim- 
sically disposed, and loaded with a great variety of 
colours. ‘The Tac-ho-mun, or ‘Hall of great har- 
mony,’ attached to the palace in the Tartar division 
of the city, is an apartment of about 130 ft. in length, 
and nearly square. 
ion. According to the best official infor- 

mation which Macartney could procure, P. contains 
‘a pop. of 3,000,000. ‘This is a denser pop. than its 
magnitude suggests, especially when we consider that 
no house consists of above one story, and that much 
of the hin the walls is occupied by gardens 
and enclosures; but the lower ranks in ula crowd 
into a very narrow several generations often 
living wane one rook At the same time it is highly 
probable that the above number, like some others 
reported by the mandarins to the ambassador, is very 
considerably exaggerated.—Klaproth estimates it 
at 1,300,000. Gutzlaff is of opinion that if the sub- 
urbs are included, the pop. may amount to 2,000,000, 
in which is comprised a stationary garrison of about 
100,000 Manchus and their families. ‘This pop. is 
tainly dependent on the supplies sent annually from 
the fertile low lands on both sides of the Yang-tse 
as far as the Yellow river on the N, and the bay of 
Hang-chow on the §, either by the Grand canal, or 
by sea from the port of Shang-hai, and up the Pei- | 
ho. ‘The city is chiefly supplied with water by the 
river Yah, which rises in the Yuh-tseuen mountains 
to the NW of P., and, entering the Tartar city, di- 
vides into branches, after which it passes through the 
Chinese city, and then falls into the Pei-ho, ‘The 
highest class’ of inhabitants is composed of the offi- 
cers of the Manchu or Tartar troops, next to them 
rank the wealthy merchants. 

P., under the name of Khan-Valig, was in 1814 
made an archbishopric by Pope Clement V. 
first bishop, John-de-Montecorvino, who was sent 
into Asia in 1288, spent six years in erecting a charclt 
in P., and baptized above 6,000 persons. In 1600, 
Christianity was reintroduced into P. by Matthew 
Ricci, In 1810 there were 11 Catholic missionaries 
in P., but the bishop of the diocese resided at Macao, 
‘The Russian government for more than a century 
and a quarter has had at P. a religious and scientific 
mission, not, as the translator of ‘Timkowski’s narra- 
tive says, “merely tolerated or connived at, but 
openly existing under the sanction of a formal 
treaty.” ‘Timkowski, referring to this treaty, thus 
commences the account of his journey: “On the 14th 
of June 1728, a treaty of peace was concluded be- 
tween Count islawitsch, Russian ambassador 
extraordinary, and the ministers of China. ‘The 5th 
article is in the following terms: ‘The ‘Russians shall 
henceforth oceupy at P. the kouan or court wi 
they now inhabit. According to the desire of the 
Russian ambassador, a oui shall be built, 
the assistance of the Chinese government. — 
priest who now resides there, and the thrée| 
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who are expected, shall live in the koan above- 
mentioned. ‘These three priests shall be attached to 
the sate charch, and receive the same provisions as 
the present priest. ‘The Russians shall be permitted 
to worship their God according to the rites of their 
religion. Four young students, and two of a more 
advanced age, acquainted with the Russian and Latin 
languages, shall also be received into this honse, the 
ambassador x to leave them at P. to learn the 
Janguage of the country. They shall be maintained 
tat the expense of the emperor, and shall be at liberty 
to return to their own country as soon as they have 
finished their studies.’ According to this treaty, the 
Russian mission, composed of 6 ecclesiastical and 4 
lay members, fixed its abode at P. ‘The first do duty 
alternately in the convent of Canilemas and the 
church of the Assumption, situated in the same quar- 
ter of the city, and originally inhabited by the Bae 
sians, whom the Chinese government caused to be 
removed hither in 1685, after the destruction of Al- 
bazin, a Russian fortress, which had been built on 
the banks of the Amur._ ‘The lay members are young 
men, who are obliged ‘to study the Mantchoo and 
Chinese languages. and to acquire an accurate know- 
ledge of China. They all reside in the kouan, a vast 
building, part of which, known by the name of the 
court of the embassy. is kept in repair by the Chi- 
nese government, and the other, containing the con- 
veut, by Russia. The regular abode of the mission 
‘at P. is fixed atten years, at the expiration of which 
time it isrelieved by another; but the correspondence 
of the Russian ministry of foreign affairs, in the 
name of the directing senate, with the tribunal ar P., 
is subject to so many delays, that the abode of the 
missionaries is protracted to a longer period.” 

PEKINI, a town of Turkey m Enrope, in Albania, 
in the sanj. and 48 m. NNE of Valona, and 21 m. 
WSW of El-Bassan, on the 1. bank of the Skombi 
or Stirnatza, 10 m. above the entrance of that river 
into the Adriatic. 

PELAGIAN ISLANDS, a group in the Mediter- 
ranean, between the E coast of Tunis and Malta, 
three in number, Lampion, Lampedusa, and Li- 
nosa, 

PELAGNISI, or Peventssa, an island of the Gre- 
cian archipelago, in the group stretching ENE of the 
channel of Trikeri, in N lat. 39° 21’, and E long. 24° 
5’. Itis5 m. in length from N to S, and about 3 
1m. in brendth, and was the frequent resort of corsairs. 
It is the Solimnia of the ancients. 

PELAGO, or Sax Cremente-Petaco, a town of 
‘Tuscany, in the prov. and U1 m. E of Florence, viea- 
riat and 4 m. ESE of Pontassieve, near the r. bank 
of the Vicano, an affinent of the Arno. 

PELAGOSA, or Petiacosa, a small desert island 
of the Adriatic, 42 m. SW of the island of Lagosta, 
and 82 m. from the coast of the Capitanata, in the 
kingdom of Naples, im N Jat. 42° 21 30%, and Elong. 
16° 15’ 50”. It is surrounded by dangerous rocks, of 
which the principal is in N Jat. 42°21", and E long. 
16°19’, Te affords fine marble. 

PELAHUSTAN, x town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the proy. and 42 m. NW of Toledo, partido and 
9m. W of Escalona, at the foot of amountain. Pop. 
976. In its vicinity is a deep cavern. 

PELANDG, Peiacsy, or Sitov, a river of the 
island of Mindanao, in the group of the Philip- 
pines. It is formed by the junction of two streams, 
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tain; runs W; 
throws itself by several arms—on the more northerly 
of which is Mindanao—into Illana bay 

PELAYO (Sas), avillage of Spain, in Leon, in the 
[rov. and 18 m. SE of Salamanca, partido and 6 m. 
SW of Alba-de-Tormes, in a mountainous locality, 











and near a stream, the exhalations of which in sum- 
mer render it extremely unhealthy. Pop. 120, 

PELAYOS, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. and partido and 11 m. ENE of Segovia, 
and 8 m. W of Pedraza. Pop. 192. 

PELDON, a parish in Essex, 5} m, S by W of 
Colchester. “Area 2,186 acres. Pop. in 1851, 502. 

PELE (Potst), or Sour Foretanp, aheadian 
Upper Cunada, in the township of Mersea, Essex co., 
Western District, at the extremity of a Jong narrow 
tongue of land running ont into Lake Erie—Al: 
an island of Lake Erie, to the SW of Pele-Point. 

PELEE (Ist), a rocky islet of the English chan- 
nel, off the N coast of the French dep. of La Manche, 
at the entrance of the E passage of the roadstead of 
that name, and at the distance of 1,598 yds. from the 
coast. It is altost entirely covered by Fort Royal. 

PELEE (Mooyr), a mountain in the NW part of 
the island of Martinique, 8 m. NNE of St. Pierre. 
Tt has an alt. of 4,488 ft. above sea-level, and forms 
the loftiest summit in the island. It is of volcanic 
structure, and on the 5th of August 1851, suddenly 
burst forth in a violent eraption. 

PELEGRINO (Sax), a village of Austrian Lom- 
iy. in the gov. of Milan, and del. of Bergamo, 
near Zoo. It bas several thermal springs. 

PELELAP, an island of the North Pacific, in 
the group of the M-Askill islands, Caroline archi- 
pelago, in N lat. 6° 12’ 40%, and E long. 160° 47° 55", 

PELELEW, or Prrtcew, an island of the North 
Pacific, in the group of the Pelew islands, to the 
SSW of the island of Babelthouap. It has a village, 
enclosed with mad walls, upon it. 

PELERISSA. See Prtagyist. 

PELESTRINA, « town of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 12 m. Sof Venice, district and 5 m, 
Noof Chioggin, towards the centte of an island of 
the same name, in N lat. 45°15’ 40", and E long, 
12° 18’ 4”—The island consists of a narrow tract of 
Tand, 6 m. fn length from N to 6 and) about amile 
in breadth, stretching between the lagunes and the 
Adriatic. “Pop. 7.026. 

PELEW ISLANDS, or Pataos, a cluster of 
islands in the Pacific ocean, situated between the 

warallels of 8° and 9° N, and between 130° and 136" 
long. ‘They are about eighteen in number. Tlie 
names of some of the principal are Oroolong, Emunes, 
Emillegue, Artingal, Corooran, and Pelelow. ‘The 
up was probably first noticed by the Spaniards 
of the Philippines, and by them named the Palaos 
islands, from the tall palm-trees which grow in great 
abundance upon them. The Spaniards gave the 
‘same appellation to all the numerous islands of the 
archipelago, now known by the name of the New 
Carolines. “These islands ‘are long but narrow in 
outline; of a moderate height, and well covered with 
wood. ‘They are circled on the W and N sides by 
reef of coral. ‘The inhabitants are a tribe of Malays, 
who rear cattle. goats, hogs, and poultry, and culti- 
vate yams, bananas, sugar, and cocon-nut 

PELHAM, « parish of Van Diemen’s Land. in 
the co. of Monmouth, bounded on the E by the river 
Jordan. 

PELHAM, a town of Upper Canada, in the Nia- 
gara district, bounded on the S by Chippewa or 
‘Welland Pop. in 1842. 1,5% 

PELHAM, # township of Hampshire co. in the 
state of Massachusetts, U.S. 81 m. W of Boston. 
Te has a hilly surfuee. and is watered by Swift and 
Fort rivers. The soil little fertility. Pop. 
1840, 956.—Also @ township of Hillsborough co., 
in the state of New Hampshire, 37 m.S by E of 
Concord. It is watered by Beaver river, and is ex- 
tremely fertile. Pop. 1,003.—Also a township i 
‘Westchester ¢0., in the state of New York, 10 m, 
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S of White Plains. It comprises several islands 
in East river, and has a generally level surface. The 
soil, consisting of clay and saudy loam, is generally 
well-cultivated. Pop. 789. 

PELHAM-BRENY, a parish in Hertfordshire, 5 
m. E by N of Buntingford. Area 1,601 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 271; in 1851, 298. 

PELHAM-FURNEAUX, a parish in 
shire, 12 m. NE by N of Hertford. Area 2, 
Pop. in 1831, 619; in 1851, 688. 

PELHAM-STOCKING, a parish in Hertfordshire, 
6m. N by W of Bishop-Stortford. Area 628 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 158; in 1851, 138. 

PELICAN ({staxps), a group of islands nearly 
2 m, in length, off the NE coast of Australia, in 
Princess Charlotte bay, in N lat. 13° 54, and E. 
Jong. 143° 46°. ‘The principal island is only a4 m. in 
length, low and sandy, and covered with coarse grass. 
‘Vuis group forms one portion of the Great Barrierlteefs. 

PELICAN (Lake), small sheet of water in Brit- 





_ ish North America, in the district of English river, 


1 above sea-level. 


between the Beaver and Saskatchewan rivers. 

PELICAN (New), 0 port of Newfonudiand, in 
the peninsula of Avalon, on the E side of ‘Trinity 
bay, and 24m. WSW of Old Pelican. It has a safe 
aud spacious entrance, and affords good shelter from 
all winds. 

PELICAN (Ox), a port of Newfoundland, in the 
peninsula of Avalon, on the NE side of ‘Trinity bay, 
‘and about $0 m. in a direct line NE of St. John. 

PELICAN PONDS, a series of pools of water in 
E. Australia, in the distriet of the Liverpool Plains, 
betwean the Nammoy or Peel and Gwydir rivers, 
in 5 lat. 29° 43’, and E long, 149° 15". 


PE-LING, or Nortuean Moustarss, a chain of | 5: 





mountains in the N part of China proper, which it 
intersects from N to E, between the basins of the 
Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-Keang rivers. It extends 
from the Koko-nor territory on the W, in which it 
detaches itself from the E ndye of the central platens 











of Asia, to the shore of the Eastern sea in the prov. 
of Keang-su. Its principal summit is the Tai-pe- 
chan on the W. ‘Towards the centre of the chain is 


the Tai-hua-chan, noted under the name of the 
Western Go. 

PE-LING, an island of the Asiatic archipelago, 
near the K coast of the island of Celebes, in 5 Int. 1° 
60% Iris about 60 m. in length from I to W, and 
15 m. in average breadth. It is indented near the 
centre by two deep bays, and is surrounded by 
numerous islets. 

PELING-TAO, a small island of the Yellow sea, 
near the W coast of the Corea, in the prov. of 
‘Hwang-hai, in.N Int, 38° 25’, 

PELISANNE, or Peveisanxe, a commune and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Bouches-du- 
Rhone, arrond. and 18 m. WNW of Aix, and cant. 
of Salon, on the r. bank of the ‘Touloubre, an al- 
fluent of the Rhone. Pop. in 1846, 3,651. It is 
well-built, and has numerous silk-mills, a pottery, 
and some bleacheries. 

PELLA, a village of Russia in Europe, in the gor. 
and 18 m/SE of St. Petersburg, district and 15 m. 
SSW of Shlusselburg, on the l. bank of the Neva, at 
the confluence of the Tosna. 

PELLA, a town of Hottentotia, in Little Nam- 
aqua Land, near the S bank of Orange river, 160 m. 
above its entrance into the Atlantic, and to the E of 
the Kaabus or Carlisle mountains. 

PELLA. See Jentzza. 

PELLARE, a village of Naples, in the prov. of 
Principato-Citra, 1 m. N of I-Vallo. Pop. 

PELLEGRINO (Mote), a mountain of 
m. N of Palermo, rising to an alt. of 315 toises, or 















PELLEGRUE, a town of France, dep. of Gironde, 
12m. NNE of La Reole. Pop. in 1841, 1,857; of 
cant. 5,276 

PELLENBERGH, a village of Belgium, in 8, 
Brabant, 3 m.E of Louvain. ‘The French were de- 
feated here on the 22d March 1793. 

PELLERIN (Lx), a town of France, dep. of 
Loire-Inferieure, on the S bank of the Loire, 17 m. 
E by S of Paimbceuf, and 11 m. W of Nantes. Pop. 
in I841, 1,729 ; of cant. 12,495. 

PELLEW’S GROUP (Sir Epwanp), a cluster 
of islands on the N coast of Australia, and W shore 
of the gulf of Carpentaria, in S lat. 15° 30. ‘They 
occupy a space of 34 m. from E to W, and 22 m, 
from N to S. ‘The five principal islands are from 7 
to 17 m. in length. ‘They are formed of a hard close 
grained sand-stone, with an admixture of quartz. 
‘The larger islands are covered with trees and bushes, 
and in some low places with grass. ‘The names of | 
the principal islands are Vanderlin’s island, North- 
West, South-West, and Centre islands. 

PELLEW (Care), the N extremity of an island 
of Sir Edward Pellew’s group, in the gulf of Carpen- 
taria, called North island, in $ lat. 16° 303’. 

PELLEW (Porst), a cape on the W coast of N. 
America, in Prince William’s sound, in N lat, 60° 51’, 

PELLICE, a small river of Piedmont, which has 
its source ina small lake on the N side of Monte- 
Viso, and falls into the Clusone, near Gazzigliana, 
It flows through a valley called from one of its towns 
the Val-di-Lucerna or Val-Pellice, chiefly inhabited 
by a Protestant community. 

PELLO, a mountain in Swedish Lapland, on the 
r. bank of the Tornea, in N lat. 66° 48%, E long. 23° 
._ It was for some time the station of Maupertius 
in 1786, and of Ivanberg in 1803, when measuring a 
degree of the meridian. P 

PELLWORM, or Petvorx, a small island of Den-/ 
mark, on the W coast of the duchy of Sleswick, in N 
lat. 54° 82’. Area 5,800 demat, or nearly 15 sq. m. 
Pop. 2,000. Its principal harbour is Ostersiel, on 
the E coast. It is the remnant of the large island of 
Nordstrand, which was overwhelmed by the sea in 
1634. Tt gives name to a small district containing 
this island and 11 adjacent islets, with about 4,000 
inhabitants. 

PELLY (Carr), 














a high bluff cape in the Arctic 
in N lat. 67° 28%, W long. 87° 40%. ‘The 
‘e very irregular here: one tide flowing 8 or 
10 ft, and the next not half so much. 

PELOCHE, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 60 
m. E of Badajoz, near the 1. bank of the Guadiana. 
Pop, 1,886.” Ie has manufietories of coarse wool 

ens. 

PELOPONNESUS. Seo Morea. 

PELOSO (Care), a eape on the S coast of the is- 
land of Zante, in N lat. 37° 50’. 

PELOTAS, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Sto- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, 24 m. NW of Rio-Grande, 
and 185m. SW of Porto-Alegre. Pop. 2,419.—Also 
a river which descends from the Cordilbeira-do- 
Mar; se the prov. of Sio- Pedro-do-Rio- 
Grande and of Sao-Panlo; and joins the Uruguai- 
Mirim in the Campos-da-Vacearia, and after a total 
course of about 75 m.—Also a river of the prov. of 
Sio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, which runs E thro 
the district of the same name, and joins the Rio-de- 
Sio-Gongulo, at the entrance of that river into 


Patos. 

PELSALL, « chi in Wolverhampton p. ¢0- 
of Stafford, 3m. N by E of Walsall. Area 1,194 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 721; in 1851, 1,182. ‘ 

PELSOCZ, or Puessowec, a town of Hungary, in 
the com. of Sol, 9 m. S of Altmuhl. 


PELT (nen), a village of Dutch Limburg, 5 j 
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NNW of Peer, on the 1. bank of the Dommel. 
1,260. 

PELTEW, a river of Galicia, which rises near 
Lemberg, and flows into the Bug, om the 1. bank, at 
Busk, after an E course of 32 m. 

PELTON, a township in Chester-le-Street p., co. 
palatine of Durham, 7 m.N by W of Durham, in 
the line of the Stanhope and ‘Tyne railway. Area 
1,109 acres. Pop. in 1831, 550; in 1851, 

PELTRE, a village of France, in the dep. of Mo- 
selle, 4 m. SE of Metz. 

PELUSSIN, a town of France, m the dep. of 
Loire, 6 m. SW of Condrien. Pop. 560. It has 
some manufactories of silk. Chestnuts are largely 
cultivated in the neighbourhood. 

PELVOUX-DE-VALLOUISE, a mountain in 
the SE of France, in the dep. of Hautes-Alpes, NW. 
of Vallouise, elevated 13,500 ft. above the level of 
the sea. 

PELYMSKOE, a village of Asiatic Russia, in the 
gov. and 240 m. NW of Tobolsk, on the Tarda river. 
, PELYNT, or Pxiyr, a parish in Cornwall, 4 m. 
} WNW of Looe. Area 4,683 acres. Pop. 799. 

PEMAQUID BAY, a bay on the coast of Maine, 
U8, containing several small islands, in N lat. 
3° 45". 

PEMAQUID POINT, a cape on the coast of 

Maine, U. S., in N lat. 43° 37”. 
BA, an island in the Indian sea, near the E 
coast of Africa, intersected by the parallel of 5° 20° 
§, about 18 m. from the main at its N end. It is 30 
m, in length from N to §, and 10m. in breadth, low, 
well-wooded, and fertile, being in fact the granary of 
the neighbouring coast, It was captured from the 
Mombassians by the imam of Museat—Also a pro- 
vince in the interior of Congo, very imperfectly 
known, but generally deseribed as fertile. Its eap., 
of the same name, is 75 m. S of San Salvador. 

PEMBERTON, a chapelry and township in Wigan 
P, co.palatine of Lancaster, 2 m. W of Wigan. 
Area 2,868 acres. Pop. in 1851, 5,252. 

PEMBERTON, a village in Burlington eo. in the 
State of New Jersey, U.S, 22 m. 5 of Trenton. 

‘op. 750, 

‘PEMBRIDGE, a parish and market-town in Here- 
fordshire, 4 m. N by W of Weobly, on the river Ar- 
row. Area 7,077 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,319. 

PEMBROKE, a county of Van Diemen's Land, 
Pounded on the N by the co. of Glamorgan, from 
which it is separated by Little Swan Port river; on 
the E by the Pacific; and on the W by Storm bay 
and the co. of Monmouth. It comprises in the S 
Forestier’s and Tasman’s peninsulas; and presents in 
its maritime outline numerons indentations, of which 
the principal are Prosser’s, Marion, and Monge or 
Pirate's bays, on the E; Port Arthur on the S; 

and Norfolk and Frederick-Henry in the W. The 
=rineipal river is the Prosser, which flows into the 
‘tay of the same name. Towards the E coast is a 
group of mountains, named Three Thumbs, which 
have an alt. of 2,800 ft. above sea-level. Buckland, 
‘Tenby, and Sorcle are its chief towns. q 

PEMBROKE, a township of Washington co, in 
the state of Maine, U, S., 180 m. ENE of Augusta. 
It is watered by an afiluent of Cobscook bay, and is 
generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 1,050.—Also a 
township of Merrimac co., in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, 5 m. SE of Concord. It has a hilly surface; 
and is bounded on the SE by the Suncook river and 
on the W by the Merrimac. ‘The soil is generally 
fertile. Pop. 1,836. ‘The village extends for 3 1. 
along the banks of the Merrimac.—Also a township 
of Viymouth co., in the state of Massachusetts, 26 
m. SE of Boston, watered by North river and its 


Pop. 



































0. in the state of New York, 262 m. W of Albany. 
It has a generally level suriace, and is drained by 
‘Tonawanda creek and its tributaries. ‘The soil con- 
tists of clay and gravely loam. | op, 1,070. 

PEMBROKE, a borough and market-town in the 
co. of Pembroke, 10 m. 5 by E of Haverford-West. 
‘The borough comprises the i of St Mary and St. 
Michael, with part of the p.of Moncton. Area 1,079 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,515; in 1831, 6,511; in 1851, 
10,107. The increase of pop. is due to the estab- 
lishment of the goverameut dockyard at this place, 
P. is pleasantly situated on Milford haven, upon the 
margin of a creek navigable by vessels of 200 tons 
burden, ‘The town consists principally of one tong 
sirect, stretching from E to W of the elevation of 
which it stands. It is encompassed by a wall of con- 
siderable height on the N side, flanked with numer- 
ous bastions. ‘The castle, one of the most splendid 
remnants of military architecture in Britain, stands 
upon a rock at the W end of the town. ‘The dock- 
yard occupies an area of nearly 80 acres, at Pater 
or Paterchurch, about 2 m. to the NW. It is 
chiefly used as’a building yard; and contains 12 
building slips, and a dock with 23 ft. of water. On 
the heights above it, is a defensible barrack for 400 
men. P, in conjunction with ‘Tenby, Milford, and 
Wiston, returns one member to parliament, ‘The 
number of electors registered for the borongh in 
1887 was 745; in 1848, 920. 

PEMBROKE (Cart), a headland of Southamp- 
ton island, British North America, in the N part of 
Hudson's bay, in N lat. 62° 51’, W long. 86° 59". — 
Also the easternmost point of the Falkland islands, 

PEMBROKESHIRE, a county of South Wales, 
bounded on the NE by Cardiganshire; on the E by 
Carmarthenshire; on too 8 by the Bristol chaunclt 
and on the W and NW by St. George's channel. 
Tes form is irregular Te is estimated to extend 
about 80 m. in length from N to S, by nearly the 
same in extreme breadth; and to contain 839,600 
acres of land, of which about 140,000 acres are ara- 
ble, 160,000 in pasture, and the remainder waste. 1 

A il, and, The saree of this so, 
is in general hilly, but the landscape is not so varied 
by mountains as in other parts of the principality, 
‘The most elevated tract is confined to its Nis por- 
tion. ‘The climate is considered temperate, and the 
air salubrious, frost seldom continuing for any consi- 


























derable time, and the snow dissolving very rapidly 
after a fall. From its situation, however, being al- 
most surrounded by the ocean, this co. is supposed 





to be peculiarly affected by rain. ‘The soil varies 
considerably in quality, bui general tolerably 
fertile, and includes a great proportion of rich mea= 
dow and arable land. Limestone is raised along the 
W border; coal is found in the south. Lead ore of 
excellent quality has been raised at Llanyyrnach, on 
the borders of Carmarthenshire. Wheat is grown 
in the W district, chictly in the limestone country, 
and barley, rye, oats, turnips, &e., in every quarter. 
In the upland districts, herds of young black cattle 
are grazed in summer, and subsequently turned out 
upon a richer pasture, whence they are sold to the 
dealers. ‘They are jer black in colour, long-horned, 
and much admired. Butter and cheese are exten- 
sively made for the Engli ae 
‘Rivers, coasts, c:] ‘The principal rivers are the 
Teivy or “tie, ae East Cleddy, and the West 
Cleddy. ‘The ‘less considerable streams are the 
Gwais, Biran, Nevern, Dead river, and Rudford. 
‘The coast is in general hilly, with steep or perpen- 
dicular cliffs. ‘Tracing it from its NE point, at the 
month of the Teivy, the first remarkable is 
‘Aberkikor bay, having in its centre the sm: 


fishing 
town of Penyrallt. Next succeeds Newport i) 




















Nee Pop. 1,258.—Also a township of Genesee 
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near which are the town of Newport and the fishing 
village of Eglwys Dinas. Fishguard or Abergwain 
bay, forming a much better harbour than either of 
the above, next presents itself: near its centre is the 
town of Abergwain or Fishguard. From hence the 
coast, running SW, winds round Strumble head to 
that of St. David’s. The large bay of St. Bride's 
succeeds; and beyond some islands on its § side is 
the entrances to the celebrated Milford haven. ‘The 
various creeks here abound with oysters and other 
fish. ‘The last place on the coast to be noticed is 
‘Lenby, at the S$ extremity of a small bay. * 
Trade, manufactures, §e.] P. is neither noted for 
its trade nor its manufactures, thongh it bas great 
commercial advantages in its numerous harbours 
and wide extent of coast. Its chief exports are 
oxen, butter, cheese, corn, and other agricul 
tural produce, with salt, stone, coal, culm, und lime- 
stone, “The fisheries on the coast are the principal 
source of employment to a large portion of the in 








§e.] ‘The county is 
ireds, namely, Castle- Martin, 
Dewisland, Dungleddy, Kemess, 'Kilgerran, Nar- 
berth, and. Roose, and contains 145 parishes. Its 
towns, besides Haverford-West, 2 county of itself, 
are the city of St. David’s, the boroughs of Pembroke 
and Haverford-West, and the contributory boroughs 
of Wishguard or Abergwain, Narberth, Wiston, Tenby, 
and Milford.—The pop. of this county in 1801 was 
56,280; im 1881, 80,900; in 1841, 88,044; in 1851, 
94,140.—This co. returns one member to parliament, 
who is polled for at Pembroke, Haverford- West, 
Abergwain, Newport, Narberth, and Tenby, the 

principal place of election being Haverford-West. 
‘The number of electors registered for 1837 was 8,710; 
for 1848, 8,479, Haverford-West and Pembroke, 
with their respective contributories already named, 
also return one member each—The eo. is included 
in the SW eueuit. ‘The spring and autumn sessions 
and the assizes are held at Haverford-West, where 
also the county jail and house of correction’ 
ated—P. 19 in the prov, of Canterbury and 
SS SEMBURT h 
EMBURTY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
and 2¢ m. NE of Hyderabad, oe es 

PEMBURY, a parish in Kent, 8} m. SE of ‘Tun- 
bridge. Area 8,481 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,114. 

PEMES, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Upper Saone, 12 m. S of Gray, and 40 m. SW of 
Vesoul, on a fine hill, on the r. bank of the Oignon. 
Pop. 1.500. Tt contains the rains of a fine castle, 
and has several forges and Blast-furmaces. 

PEMIGEW, Sr river of the state of New 
Hampshire, U. 8, wl its source in Franconia 
township, flows into Franklin township, and joins 
the Winnipiseogee, whenee the united streams take 
the name of Merrimac. ; 

PEMNAGOUR, « town of Hindostan, in the presi- 
dency of Bengal and prov. of Babar, 69 m. NNE of 
Patna. It formerly possessed a strong fortress. 

PEMPELFORT, a village of in the 

roy. of the Rhine, regency and a little to the NE of 

usseldorf, Pop. 1,500. 

PEN. See Pexo. 

PENA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Navarra, 
38 m, SE of Pamplona, and 5 m. SSE of Sanguesa, 
on asteep rock. Pop. 68. It has a fortress. 

PENA (Porst), a headland of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Ceara, 30 m. SE of the embonchure of the Ceara. 

PENACERRADA, & village of Spain, in the prov, 
of Alava, partido and 9m. NW of La Guardis, and 
18 m. SSW of Vitoria, at the foot of the chain of 
mountains whieh separates this prov. from that of 
Logrono. Pop. $68. ‘The parish church is consi- 























dered one of the finest in the prov., and contains 
numerous paintings and sculptares. In the environs 
are mines of iron, quarries of white marble and of 
stone, and a mineral spring. ‘This town, which is || 
situated on the frontier of Castile, was the theatre 
of several engagements. ‘Traces of forts and of its 
ancient walls are still to be seen. 

PENACOVA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Beira, comarca and 10 m. ENE of Coimbra, near 
the r. bank of the Mondego. Pop. 2,436, 

PENA-DE-FRANCIA (La), a Dominican con 
vent in Spain, in the prov. and 45 m. S of Salamanca, 

ido of Ciudad-Rodrigo, und 6 m. ENE of 
Monsagro, on a lofty summit of the Sierra-de-Gre- 
dos, of which the lower part forms @ portion of the 
valley of the Batuecas, and from the S part of which 
issues the Francia, an affiuent of the Alabon. 

PENAFIEL, a judicial partido and town of Spain, 
in Leon, in the prov. of Valladolid, ‘The partido 
comprises 36 pueblos. ‘The town is 30 m. E of Val- 
lndolid, in a plain, between the 1. bank of the Duero 
and the r. of the Duranton, and at a short distance 
from the confluence of these rivers. Pop. 161. It 
contains 5 parish churches, 8 convents, 2 hospitals, 
ccgacqullie granary; aal* tas (pidrats at 
common cloth, earthenware, and madder, 3 tanneries, 
a fulling and several spinning-mills, aud 2 dye-works, 
On an adjacent hill is a strong fortress, 

PENAFIEL, or Pexarisi-pe-Sovza, a comarca || 
and town of Portagul, in the prov. of Minho. Pop. |} 
of comarea, 60,000. ‘The town is 82 m. SE of B | 
and 9 m. SW of Amarante, in a fine valley on the |} 
slopevof a monntain, to the r. of the Tamega. Pop. 
2,288. It consists of one spacious and handsome 
Street, crossed by several of an inferior deseription; 
and contains a town-honse and a parish church, both, 
handsome structures. It has also an alms-house, 
with a fine church, a Franciscan convent, an hospital, 
and a school. This town was founded in 850, by 
D. Fayon-de-Snarez, a descendant of the Goths. 

PENAFLOR, a town of Spain, in-the prov. and. 
partido and 9 m. NE of Zaragoza, on the }. bank of 
the Gallego. Pop. ‘About a mile to the S is 
the famous convent of Aula Dei. On the oppo 
site side of the river is a large paper-mill.—Als0 & 
town in Andalusia, in the prov. and 39 m, NE of 
Sevilla, and partido of Lora-del-Rio, in a hilly dis~ 
trict, on the r. of the Gundalquivir. Pop. 2094, It 
is the capital of a marquisate, and contains some  {/ 

































antiquities. In the vicinity, in the middle of the 
Guadalqui is a rock, on the summit of which is & 
saline spring—Also a town of Leon, in the prov. 
and 12 m. W of Valladolid, and partido of Mota~ 


del-Marques, on a height near the 1. bank of the |/ 
Hornija. Pop.500. It has 2 parish-churches and & 
fine chapel, and contains the rninsof an ancient prison. 
PENAGARCIA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Beira, comarca and 33 m. E of Castello-Branco, 
and 8 m. NNW of Sulyaterra-do-Estremo, near the 
Eljes, which here forms the boundary of Spain. It 
is enclosed by walls, and is defended by a fortress. 
PENAGUILA-Y-ARES. a town of Spain, in Va- 
lencia, in the prov. and 24m. N of Alicante, and 
partido of Concentania, on a mountain. Pop. 1,280, 
It is one of the four towns of the royal domain, and 
from the rnins which are scattered on the surround- 
ing mountain, appears formerly to have been a place 
of considerable strength. It now contains only 
few narrow, steep streets, wretchedly built, and an 


hi 

‘PENALARA, a mountain of Spain, in the Sierra- 
de-Guadarrama, on the confines of the provs. of Se- 
govia and Madrid, 9 m. SE of the former of these 
towns, and 39 m. NNW of the latter. It has arralt. 
oF 2,589 yds. above sea-level, and forms the highest 
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summit of the sierra. Near its peak is a lake of the 
SADENALBA, f Spain, in Aragon, 

+» & town of jin, in , in the 

yy. andl 45 m. SSE of Zaragoes, partido and 16m. 

‘SW of Fraga, between two valleys. Pop. 700. 
It is supplied with water by a perennial spring. 
Glass forms its chief article of manufacture. A. san- 
geinary ‘engagement between the troops of the Arch- 

juke and of Philip V. took ere in 1710, in 
which the latter were def 

PENALBA-DE-CASTRO, a town of Spain, in 
‘Old Castile, in the ro and 39 m. SSE of Burgos, 
partido and 20 m. NE of Aranda-de-Duero, near the 
r.bank of the Arandilla. Pop. 150. In the vicinity, 
tothe S, is the mountain on which the ancient Cli- 
‘nia, the capital of the Arevaci, was situated. 

PENALEN, a town of Spait in New Castile, in 
the prov. and 60m. B of Guadalajara, and partido of 
Molina-de-Aragon, in a valley, near the Pant oF 
the Tagus, Pop. 277. 

PENALLY, a parish in Pembrokeshire, 1} m. 
SW of ‘Tenby, on the coast. Area 2,832 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 333; in 1851, 304. 

ENALSORDO, a town of Spain, in Estrema- 
dura, in the prov. and 75 mi. ESE of Badajoz, and 
partido of Puebla-de-Aleocer, on an eminence near 
the 1. bank of the Zuja, between two lofty moun- 
tains. Pop. 1,687. It contains a palace, belonging 
tothe dukes of Bejar, and has manufactories of wool- 
Jen fabrics. 

FENAU;« part jo Monnionthshir, 1} m. SSE 
of Monmouth, pleasantly situated on the Wye. Area 
2,284 acres, Pop. in 1831, 549; in 1851, ti 

PENALVA-D’ALVA, a town of Portugal, in the 
prov. of Beira, comarca and 29 m. SW of Visen, und 
8m. NW of Argunil, in a deep valley on the r. bank 
of the Alva. Pop. 1,989. It contains two parish- 
churches and a Latin school; and has several mana- 
factories of common cloth. 

PENALVER, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the prov. and 21 m. ESE of Guadalajara, and par- 
ido of Sacedon. Pop. 868. It has a parish-church, 


a custom-house, and a public and possesses 
several manufactories of common eloth and oil-mills. 

PENAMACOR, a town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Beira, in the comarea and 36 m. NE of Castello- 


Branco, and 14 m, § of Subugal, on a lofty rock, the | prod 





fo of ‘whieh ts Bathed by the Eijas, a frontier river 
of Spain. Pop. 2,279. It is strongly fortified, and 
contains 3 -chuirehes. 

‘PENANG, Pout-P1xaxo, or Prisce or Wares's 
Istanp, m island and a British settlement off the 
W coast of the Malay peninsula, between 5° 14° 
and 5° 29' N lat, with its NE point under W long. 
100° 95’, Ir is about 16 m. in length from N to 
and has an average breadth of 8 m. A strait, which 
copes Fort Cornwallis is only 2 m. wide, 
it from Province Wellesley on the main. Its area is 
about 155 sq.m. It ind of a central ae 
tange; with plains extending along its Ean 
sides. The mountains are of grauite, traversed a 
‘eins of quartz; the plains are formed entirely of 

















Tovial ‘and appear to have been 
the sea. ‘Tin-ore is found at the base of the moun- 
tains. ‘The W side is swampy and nearly uninha- 


bited ; but the E side is well-cultivated over a breadth 
of from 2to 4m. By far the greater part of the is- 
ee ee covered with @ forest of 
tall trees; but the surface is exquisitely diversified 
with plains, va /s, rivers, buys, and summits of ap- 
ently Alpine elev shooting up as they do 
the immediate vicinigy of the sea to upwars of 
2,500 ft. feed Te perl se 
in the Eastern world.—The mean annual temp. in 
‘average monthly range of 


valleys is 80° 03" 
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PEN 
the therm., 11°; the greatest daily range, 15°. ‘The 
annual quantity of rain, 55° inches. On Western 
hill, alt. 2,500 ft, the mean temp. is 71°; average 
range of ‘therm, 10°; aonual quantity of rain, 
1166. Rain is frequent throughout the year, but 
the regular wet season is of short continuance, 
©The mountainous cone which eommands the 
island,” says Dr. Yvan, “is divided into climatic 
zones with as much regularity as the scale of a ther- 
mometer. At the foot of this voleanic elevation you 
find the warm temperature of the oceanic regions; 
at its suinmit the tonic freshness of Laguna or Sol- 
assy,—a bracing climate that invigorates without the 
painful contractions occasioned by our sharp winter 
Told ‘Tala paradise tame into posschsols of thn ES 
lish by having been given by the King of Kheddal 
‘as a wedding-dower to his daughter, who married 
Englishman. ‘The happy husband, with the consent 
of his royal consort, named it Prines of Wales's Is- 
land, and presented it to his country; and since then 
it has under the English government become a 
of resurrection for the bold conquerors of India, 
tis here that these proud traders who have invad- 
@d'the world ta ‘rendering is sributnry to their pro! 
duetions, go to recover health that fas been worn 
‘out in commercial struggles—combats a hundred 
times more honourable than the victories obtained 
by the limping heroes of the Invalides. ‘The oper- 
ation of the climate is alist infalitle. ‘The or 
isation, debilitated hy the humid heat of Calcutta, 
Ffadras, or Bombay, recovers here, as well as af 
Cape Town or Teneriffe, the energy that has been 
lost for years.” The soil is of various qualities, but 
though thin and scanty, often not 
exceeding a few inches in depth. It is generally a 
light dark moald mixed with gravelly clay. ‘The 
forests produce ship-building-timber, while the scent- j 
ed camellia, the lotus, the red jasmine, and the rose, 
adorn the plains. ‘The principal productions are 
pepper, nutinegs, betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, coffee, sugar, 
rice, ginger, yams, mangosteens, betel-leaf, three 
varieties of pine-apples, guavas, oranges, 
mmiegranates. Rice and Indian corn 
Finds “of grain cultivated. Rice y 
from 60 to 75 fold. About 12,000 acres were under 
cultivation in 1821. Pepper is the staple article of 
luce, and its cultivation is almost exclusively in 
the hands of the Chinese. Crawford says, an acre 
planted with pepper yields in P. 2,040 Ibs., while in 
Malabar it only yields 344 Ibs, and in Bencoolen 
310 Ibs. ‘The nutmeg may be reckoned next. Each 
tree is calculated to yield 1,000 nuts annually, which 
sell for 5 Spanish dollars, the mace is worth about 
the same sum. The clove is also cultivated with 
great success. The Ureeola elastica, or American 
cxoutchoue, i¢ found in great plenty here. ‘The 
orange, the plantain, and the pine-apple are calti- 
vated with peculiar success —The trade of Pyischietty 
that of transit. Almost all the country-ships bout 
to the eastward, particularly those for China, tonch 
here. P. is well supplied with fish, and is the 
only settlement in the straits where cattle can be 
ily and cheaply obtained. The harbour, formed 
‘side of the island, and the mainland on the 
‘ore, is capacious, and affords good arichor- 
age in water at all times smooth. It has been sug- 
gested that a government dock-yard should be placed 
Tiere; af it lies directly in the track of ships passing 
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on the mainland, up to the 8Ist 
PED, ores £1,207 souls’ of whorn 24,520 were Malays 





‘Buguese, 8900 Chinese, 6,915 Chulias, 
Bengal “1172 native Christians, and 400 
‘ans and their descendants. In 1844 the pop. off tbe! 
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island itself was 40,000, of whom 16,000 were 
Malays, 9,000 Chinese, 8,000 Chulias from the 
Coromandel coast, and 800 of European descent 
George Town, the cap, at the NE extremity of 
the island, has a pop. of about 10,000.—The settle- 
ment of P. was formed by the East India company 
in 1786, In 1800, 2 tract of 23 m. of uninhabited 
Yand on the opposite coast, now forming Province 
‘Wellesley, was added to the settlement, In 1830 it 
was made a residency under the Bengal government; 
but in 1851, it became with Singapore and Malacca 
a separate presidency. See articles Maxacca and 
SINGAPORE. 

‘PENANJONG BAYS, indentations of the S 
coast of Java, to the Wof Nusa-Kambanjan island. 

PENANTIPODES. See Axriropes. 

PENAPARDA, a village of Spain, in Leon, in the 
prov, and 81m, SW of Salamanca, partido and 24 
Ty. SSW of Cindad-Rodrigo, on the Sierra-de-Gata, 
at the foot of a mountain by which it is commanded 
on the NE. Pop. 363. 

'PENARANDA-DE-BRACAMONTE, a judicial 

artido and town of Spain, im Leon, in the prov. of 
Ratamanea. ‘The partido comprises $6 pueblos. The 
town is 28 m. ESE of Salamanca, and 18 m. E of 
‘Alba-de-Tormes, in afine plain. “Pop. 4,140. It 
has a parish-church, an hospital, a ducal palace, a 
public fountain, and several convents: and possesses 
Inanufactories of tape, cordage, leather, hats, and 
friezes or coarse woollen fabrics. 

PENARANDA-DE-DUERO, a town of Spain, 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 48 m. SSE of Bur- 
gos, partido and 12 m. ENE of Aranda-de-Duero, 
At the foot of a rock, on the summit of which is a 
fortress, and near the r. bank of the Arandella. 
Pop. 1,187. It is enclosed by walls, flanked with 
towers, and has a collegiate church, a convent, an 
hospital, and a palace belonging to the dukes of 
Meranda, It has manufactories of coarse woollens, 

PENARTH, a parish in Glamorganshire, 3m. S 
WW of Cara on the cous. Arca 2,507 acres. 

‘op. in 1831, 68; in 1851, 105,—Also a parish in 
Glamorganshire, 8} m. SW by W of Swansea. Area 
2,292 acres. Pop. in 183), 357: in 1851, 348. The 
‘once magnificent castle of P. is now encompassed 
by sand-hills, and the sea has approached within 200 
yds. of its walls. 

PENAS (Cars), headland on the coastof Spain, 
in N lat. 42/20”, and E long. of Cadiz 22° 0° 28”. 
It bears a lighthouse, with a light elevated 370 Cas- 
tillian f&. above sea-level, and seen in clear weather 
at a distance of 20m. 

PENAS (Gute of), an arm of the sea, on the W 























coast of Patagonia, stretching between the peninsula 
of ‘Tres-Montes on the N, and the island of Campana 
on the 8. Its S entrance is in Slat. 47° 30, and W 


long. 74° 83°. 
PENAS-ROIAS, a yillage of Portngal, in the 
ror, of Tras-oe-bontes, 20 m. WW of Meranda. 
* Pop. 220. 

PENAS-DE-SAN-PEDRO, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 15 m. SW of Chinchilla, at the foot of 
a searped hill on which stands @ strong fort. Pop. 
9,000. It has manufactories of soap, linen, and eho- 


colate. 

PENAUSENDE, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 14 m. SSW of ee Pop. 105. 

‘PENBOYR, a parish in Carmarthenshire, 4 m. 
SE of Newcastle-in-Emlyn, Area 6,876 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 1,444; in 1851, 1,271 

PENBRE, or Pewnaey, a parish in Carmarthen- 
shire, 4 m. SE by Sof Kidwelly. Area 16,735 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 2,645; in 1851, 3,310. A considerable 
tract of this parish is covered with sand-hills, and 
other parts are frequently overflowed by the tide. 


















PENBRYN, or Drsiruuxon Peta Bay) a 
rish in Cardiganshire, 9 m. NE by E of Cardigan, 
Fen 8.047 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,773; in 1851, 1,659, 

‘PENBUALT, a hamlet in Llangammarch p., ¢0, 
of Brecon, 8 m. NE of Bualt. Area 5,423 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 614; in 1851, 542. 7 

ENCADER, a hamlet in Llangammareh parish, 
Carmarthenshire, 114 m. N of Carmarthen. 4 

PENCARREG, a parish in Carmarthenshire, 4m 
SW by W of Lampeter, on the S bank of the Teifi, 
‘Area 10,892 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,178; in 185], 1,123. 

‘PENCAITLAND, a parish’ of Haddingtonshire, 
6m. WSW of Haddington. Area 3,800 Scotch acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,166; in 1851, 1,173. 

PENCHES, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
30 m. NE of Burgos. Pop. 120. 

PENCLAWD, agillage and chapelry in the p. of 
Lianthidian, Glamorganshire. Here are coal and 
copper works. 

'PENCO, a village of Chili, on the bay of La Con- 
cepcion, in S lat. 36° 45’. It occupies the site of & 
town which was destroyed by an earthquake in 1751, 

PENCOMBE, a parish in Herefordshi 
by S of Bromyard, including the town: 
don-Warren and Marstone - Stannet. 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 521; in 1851, 397. 

PENCONDAH, a town and fortress of Hindostan, 
in the Balaghaut, 150 m, WSW of Cuddapah. 

PENCOYD, « hamlet in the p. of Coyehurch,, 
Glamorganshire. Area 2,045 acres. Pop. in 1 
490.—Also a parish in Herefordshire, 64 m. W. 

‘of Ross. Area 879 acres. Pop. in 1861, 289. 

PENDENEN, or Pexperyy (Lowen and Up- 
ren), a parish in the co. of Brecon, 7m. W by N of 
Merthyr-Tydvil. Area 12,765 acres. Pop. 4,177. 

PENDEULWYS, or Pex-poxtos, a parish int 
co. of Glamorgan, 4'm. ENE of Cowbridge, on 
banks of the Ely.’ Area 3,504 m. Pop. 368. 

PENDKOW, a village of Poland, in the obwodie 
and 26 m. SW of Rawa, on the 1. bank of the Wol- 


borka. 

PENDLEBURY, a township in Eccles py co- 
palatine of Lancaster, 4} m. NW by W of Manches- 
ter, on an eminence to the W of the Irwell. Area 
930 acres, Pop. in 1881, 1,556: in 1851, 2,750. 
‘There are extensive printfields in this township. 

PENDLETON, « township in Whalley py 00 
palatine of Lancaster, 2m, SSE of Clitheroe. Area 
2,800 acres, Pop. in 1881, 1,205.—Also a elia- 
Ray and extensive suburban village to Salford, im 

ies parish, co.- palatine of Lancaster, 24m. 
WNW of Manchester, at the junction of the Li- 
yerpool and Bolton roads. Area 1,720 acres. | Pop. 
in 1801, 3,611; in 1821, 5,048; in 1841, 11,0325 m 

1861, 14,224, ‘The cotton, silk, and flax, mam 
tures are extensively carried on here, and there are 
port of a committee 









several coal mines. From a re 
of the Manchester Statistical society, issued in 1839, 
it appears that of the children of a suitable age to £0 
to school, little more than one-half—or about 13 per’ 
cent. of the entire pop-—was at that period rf 
school at any one time. 


PENDLETON, a county toward the N part of fhe 5 


S., comprising an area o! 
of table-land lymg 
between two branches of the Alleghany mountains, 
and is intersected in a NE direction by the § branch 
of the Potomac. ‘The soil is generally sterile. 
in 1840, 6,940; in 1850, 5,795. Its cup. is Franklin. 
—Also a in, she Rater te sae ni a 
containing a superficies ‘sq. m4 drain 
eine er its branches. Pop. in 1840, 44505, 
in 1850, 6,772. Its cap. falmouth,—Also @ town 
ship of Niagara.co., in the state of New 
SW of Lockport, bounded on the S by T rt 


state of Virginia, U. 
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creek. It has an undulating surface, and the soil, 
consisting of calcareous loam, is generally fertile. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,098. ‘The village is on Erie canal, 
and contains about 30 dwellings —Also a village of 
Anderston district, in the state of S. Carolina, 136 
m. WNW of Columbia, on a branch of Savannah 
river. Pop, 633.—Also # village of Madison co., in 
the state of Indiana, 31 m. NE of Indianapolis, on 
Fall creek. Pop. 200.—Also a township of St. Fran- 
cis co. in the state of Missouri. Pop. in 1840, 387. 
PENDOCK, 2 parish in Worcestershire, 5 m. SSW 
‘of Upton-npon-Severn. Area 1,163 acres. Pop. 302. 
PENDOMER, a parish in Somersetsbire, 4 m. 
SW by S of Yeovil. Area 1,090 acres. Pop. 78. 
PENDYN, or Pexonse, a parish in Carmarthen- 
shire, 5 m. WSW of Laugharne. Area 1,578 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 183; in 1851, 181. 
PENEGOS, or Pex-Ewesr, a 





in Mont- 


gomeryshite, 1} m. E by N of Machynlleth, on the 
river Dulas, including the townships of Isy 
Uchyeoed. Area 8,085 acres. Pop. in 1851, 928. 
in the 
It 





PENFIELD, a township of Monroe 
state of New York, U. S., 8 m. E of Rochester. 
has an undulating surface, drained by Irondiqi 
river. ‘The soil consists chiefly of sand and gravelly 
loam. Pop. in 1840, 2,842. ‘The village is on Iron- 
diquoit ereck, and contains about 700 inhabitants— 
Also « township of Lorain co., in the state of Ohio, 
4m: 8-of Ely, drained by the main branch of 
Black river. Pop. 405.—Also a township of Cal- 
hhown co. in the state of Michigan. Pop. 877, 

PENEDO, a district and town of Brazil, in the 
Pre Sohepae ies SW of Recife, on the |. 

1k of the Sio-Francisco, 30 m, above the entrance 
of that river into the Atlantic. ‘The town lies 
‘on the river and partly on a rising ground; and is 
large, well-built, and populous. It contains seve- 
ral churches, a Franciscan convent, a court-house, 
and two schools, ‘he river has here a breadth of 
abont } of a mile, and has a tide rise of 3 ft. The 
surrounding district produces cotton, rice, millet, 
and mandioe; and contains about 14,000 inhabitants, 
hiefly Todiane. : pees 

ONO, a village of Portngal, in the prov. 

ince of Beirs Comarca and 17 m. N’of Trancoso, 

1» BA 

ENEIRA, or Prvnerna, a headland of Brazil, 
in the: prov. of Santa-Catharina, which, with Point 
Nanfragados, at the S extremity of the island of 
Santa-Catharina, from which it is distant 24 m. 8, 
forms the S entrance to the strait or gullet between 
that island and the main. 

PENEKA, or Puskas, a fort of Bhotan, 20 m. 
NE of Tassisudon, at the confluence of two rivers 
which form the Maa-chu. It is the residence of the 
chiefs of the country during the cold season, and is 
the capital of a considerable territory. 

Pp LA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Beira, comarca and 21 m. SE of Coimbra, and 12 m. 
N of Chito-de-Conce, on the 1. bank of the Denea. 
Pop. 3,457.—Also a town in the comarea and 18 m. 
Nof and 1} m. SE of Sernancelbe, on 























Trancoso, 

hill. Pop. 2,730. It 
an hospital, and an alms-house. 

ce a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant, of Muzillac, and com. of 
Guisistream ofthe sare name.» Pop. 250. Tthasa 

ing and has a consi le trade. 

"PENBSTIN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. and 9 m. W of La-Roche-Bernard, 
‘and 20 m. SE of Vannes, on the 1. bank of the Vi- 


Taine, near the entrance of that river into the Atlan- 


tic. “Pop. 1,892. 
PENETANGUISHENE, a villoge of Upper Can- 
, — of Tiny, in Simcoe district, on 3 


an old fortress, 2 churches, | been 





bay of the same name, an arm of Gloucester bay. 
Pop. 120. 

PENFORD, or Pexpevorp, a township in Tet- 
tenhall p., Staffordshire, m. NNW of Wolver- 
hampton, in the line of the North-Western railway. 

PENGE. a hamlet belonging to Battersea p., Sur- 
rey, 4m. NNE of Croydon. Area 840 acres, Pop, 
in 1831, 229; in 1851, 1,169. ‘The great increase of 
pop. has arisen from the establishment of the Surrey 
school-of-industry, containing, in 1851, 464 persons, 
and of the queen-dowager's and watermen’s alms- 
honses, and likewise from the extension of building. 

PENGUIN (Istaxp), a small island in Bass 
strait, in the group of Hunter's islands, to the E of 
Barren island, and about 10 m. NE of Ma-an-dai 
Point, the NW extremity of Van Diemen’s land. 

PENHA, a parish and town of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Minas-Geraes, 63 m. SW of Minas-Novas, 
‘on the Itagua. Pop. 1,000. It has a handsome 
square, surrounded with’ houses, and containing a 
church. Rice, millet, and other commodities, are 
cultivated in the environs for the market of Diaman- 
‘ina.—Also a village on the E bank of the island of 
Ttaparica, in the prov. and opposite the town of 
Bahia. It has a handsome church, and 2 schools— 
‘Also a village in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, 3 m. 
NW of Cahete.—Also a parish in the same prov. in 
the comarca of Paracatu, near the sources of the 
Rio-Urucaia, It bas a church. Agriculture forms 
the chief object of local industry —Also a mountain 
in the prov. aud.on the S side of the bay of Espi- 
rito-Santo. 

PENHA (Gnaxpe), a gronp of Rocky islets, in 
the Atlantic, on the coast of the Sahara, to the SE 
‘of Cape Bojador, in N lat. 25° 7’ 6”, and W long. 
14° 50° 53". 

PENHA-DE-FRANGA, a village of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Parahiba, and district of the same 
name. 

PENHA-DE-FRANCA-DE-TACOARA’ or Ta- 
vara’, a parish of Brazil, in the prov. of Parahiba, 
and district of Alhandra, near lake Its 
church is one of the oldest in the prov. It has a 
considerable trade in mandioe. 

PENHA-VERDE, a town of Portugal, in the 
(oe of Beira, comarca and 14 m. NNW of Lin- 

ares, and 9 m, W of Trancoso. 

PENHOW, a parish in the co. of Monmouth, 54 
m. E of Caerleon. Area 1,784 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
235: in 1851. 279. 

PENHURST, a parish in Sussex, 9} m, W by N 
of Battle. Area 1,462 acres. Pop. in 1851, 120. 

PENICHE, a fortified town of Portugal, in the 
prov. of Jura, comarca and 48 m. SW of 
Leiria, and 17 m. W of Obidos, on the Atlantic, on 
the S side of a peninsula of the same name. Pop. 
2.518. Its position, naturally a strong one, renders 
it a fortress of the first class, and the harbour al- 
thongh small affords safe anchorage. The parish 
church, a convent, an hospital, and a public school, 
are the only buildings it contains worthy of note. 
The peninsula of P. is believed to have formerly 

insulated, and to have formed.a place of refuge 
to several Lusatians who thus sought to escape from 
the Roman yoke. The town was taken by the Eng- 
lish under Drake in 1589. E 

PENICUIK, a parish on the S verge of Edin- 
burghshire. Area 20,000 Scottish acres, of which 
about 7.000 arearable. Pop. in 1831, 2,255; in 1851, 
8,008 —The y. and vicinity of P., 10 m. 8 of Edin- 
burgh, on the L bank of the North Esk, is the seat of 
numerous paper-mills. An extensive depot for pri- 
‘foners of war existed here during the Inte war. 

















PENIG, a town of Saxony, 12 m. NW of Shém= 
nitz, on the r. bank of the Mulde. Pop. 3,600. »f 
iy 
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‘has mannfactories of cotton goods, and of pottery, 
und iron forges. 

PENINSULA, a village of Boston township, 
Summit co., in the state of Ohio, U.S, 186 m. NE 
of Columbus, on the Ohio canal, at the Cuyahoga 


aqueduct. 

PENISCOLA, a fortified town of Spain, in the 

v.and 36 m: NE of Castellon~de-la-Plana, in N 

Tre. 40° 22',and W long. 0° 30%, oua rocky pent 
advancing into the sea, and rising to an alt. 
wbove sea-level. Its streets are narrow, and lined 
with ill-built houses; but its position is a strong one; 
and it possesses two good harbours, from which an 
active fishing-trade is conducted: ‘Pop. 2,200. Ir 
qwas held by thie French troops from 1811 to 1814. 

PENJINA, a river of Asintic Rassia, which rises 
‘on the SE tlanks of the Stanovoi mountains, and 
flowing S, falls into the N extremity of Penjinskaia 
bay, after a course of 160m. ‘The town of Penj 
ski is situated near its embouchure.—The bay with 
that of Olioutorskaia, encloses the peninsulaot 
chatke; and stretches about 140 m. from NNE to 


PENKEM, a village of Prassia, in the reg: and 19 
m. SW of Stettin: Pop. 1,434. 

Re, co.-pala- 

‘arrington. 


- PENKETH, « township ix Prescot 
tine of Lancaster, 3} m.W by S of 
‘Area 1,048 acres. | Pop. in 1831, 548; in 1851, 679. 

PENKHULL, a township in Stoke-upon-Trent p., 
¢o. of Stattord, I'm. SSE of Neweastle-under-Lyne. 
Pop. in 1831, 5,876; in 1851, 9,207. 

ENKRIDGE, a'parish and market-town in Staf- 
fordshire, 6 m. S by K of Stafford, intersected by the 
North-Western railway, which has a station here, 
and by the Worcester and Statford canal. ‘The par- 
ish comprises the chapelries of Coppeuhall, Dunston, 
and Stretton, and the townships of Lovedale with 
Drayton, Whiston with Bicktord, Mitton, Otherton, 
Piletou, Water-Eaton, Rodbarston. Area 19,605 
wcres, Pop. in 1831, 2,991; im 1851, 3,316. The 
town is pleusantly sitdaved on the banks of the Penk, 
in the midst of an agricultural district. It contains 
somé réspeetuble houses, and is a place of consider- 
uble antiquity. ‘The petty-sessions for the hundred 
are held here. It is also one of the polling-places 
for the S-division of the county. 

PENLEY, a chapelry in the p. of Ellesmere, co. 
of Flint, 4 m.N by K of Ellesmere. Area 2,036 
acres. Pop. in 183], 517; in 1801, 406. 

PENLIMMON, or Puxuinwox, one of the 



























loftiest mountains in Wales, « summit of the Ber- 
pynd clisiny ia Cardiganshire. “Alabove sea-level, 

PENLLECH, a parish in Caruarvonshire, 10} m. 
W by S of Pwllheli. Area 2187 ucres. Pop. in 
1831, 268; in 1851, 279. 

PENLLINE sex COWBRIDGE, a parish in 
Glamorganshire, 2m. W by N of Cowbridge. Area 
1,784 acres. Pop. in 1831; 8495 im 1851, 338. 

PENMACHNY, a parish in Carnatvonshire, 6} 
m.$ of Llanrwst. ' Area 1,125 aeres: Pop. in 1831, 
S845 in 1851, 
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ENMAEN, a parish in Glamorganshire, 6) m 
5 by W of Castellelwchwr. Area 1,598 ueres sion 
in 1831, 187; im 1851, 114. 

PENMAEN-MAWK, a mountain near Abercon- 
way, in Carnarvonstire, forming the NE tertnination 
of the Carnarvonshire chain. Alt. 1,540 ft. above 
sea-level. At its base runs the new line of roud lead- 
' ae Holyhead. 

IMALN, & hamlet in Mynyddy’s-Lw; 
Monmouthshire, 12m. NW oF niet pss 
4250 ucres. Pop. in 1831, 241755 in 1801, 2,379. 

{ _ PENMARCH, a village of France, in the dep. of 
es cant. und 7m. SW of Pont-rAbbe. Pop. 








insula 
of 240 | acres. 








1,727. It has a good harbour and an active fishit 
trade. = 


PENMARK, a parish in Glamorganshire, 54 m. 
SE of Cowbridge. Area 3,395 acres. Pop, in 1831, 
536; in 1851, 495. 

PENMON, a parish in Anglesey, 34 m. NE by N 
of Beaumaris. Area 7,180 acres. Pop. in 1851, 226. 

PENMOREA, or Pexmorra, a parish in Carnar- 
vonshire, 2 m. W by N of Tremadoc. Area 10,157 
Pop. in 1831, 982; in 1851, 1,109, 

NYDD, a parish in Anglesey, 5 m. W of 
Beaumaris. Area 3,158 acres. Pop. in 1851, 566. 

PENN, a parish in Bucks, 3 m. NW of Beacons- 
field. Area 4,270 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,103; in 
1851, 1,254.—Also a parish in Stafford, 2 m. SW by 
S of Wolverhampton, comprising the township of 
Lower P. and the liberty of Upper P. Arca 3,986 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 863; in 1851, 1,160. 

PENN, a township of Lycoming co., in the state 
of Pennsylvania; U.S. Pop. in 1840, 854.—Also a 
township of Perry co., in the samestate. Pop. 839, 
—lso a township of Philadelphia co,, in the state 
contigaous to Philadelphia, om the NW, and bounded 
on the W by Sehuylkill river, and drained in the 
NW by Falls Run. It has a level surface, and the 

sisting of clay and am, i erie and well; 
cultivated. It is the seat of Girard college, erected 
for the gratuitous education of orphan boys. Pop. 
3,342.—Also a township of Cass co., in the state of 
Michigan. Pop. 415. 

PENNA (PUSTA DELLA), a headland of Naples, 
on the coast of the Adriatic, in N lat. 42° 10’. 

PENNA-DE-RILLI, a town of the Papal states, 
in the deleg. and 20 m. WNW of Urbino. 

PENNAGRA, a fortress of Hindostan, in the pro- 
sidency of Madras, 88 m. NNW of Salem. It was 
taken by the English in 1791, after a vigorous’ re- 


sistance. 

PENNAL, or Pesavr (Lowen and Urren), 
parish in Merionethshire, 3 m. W by of Machynlleth, 
Area 7,461 acres. Pop. in 1831, 776; in 1851, 606, 

PENNANT, a parish in Montgomeryshire, 10 un 
SE of Bala. Area 5,000 acres. Pop. in 1851, 749. 

PENNA-PIEDIMONTE, a town of Naples, in 
Abrazzo-Citra, 15 m. 8 of Chieti. Pop. 1,000. 

PENNAR, or Pexn-ane, a river of Hindostan, 
which rises in Mysore, near Hidjigul, under the par- 
allel of 13° 25', and, running N, enters the Bulaghaut, 
under the parallel of 14° 50’; turns E, and then SE; 
and, after traversing the Carnatic, flows into the gul 
of Bengal, 15 in. NE of Nellore. Ie has & coune of 
nearly 300 m.; but is shallow, and only navigable by 
boats. Its principal affluents on the r, are the Chit= 
travutty, the Pawpugni, and: the Chergair; on the 
the Khoondair and the Saggleair. a 

PENNARD (East), or Mixsrex, a parish in 
Somersetshire, 4m. SSW of Shepton-Mallet, Area 
2,829 acres. Pop. in 1831, 726; in 1851, 675. 

PENNARD (West), a parish im Somersetshire, 
3} m. W by 5 of Glastonbury. Area 3,068 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 920; in 1851, S74. 

PENNA-SAN-ANDREO, a town of Naples, in 
Abruzzo-Ultra Ima, 15m. NW of Civita-di-Peune. 
Pop. 1,000. 

PENNATORE, a port of Hindostan, on the Tra~ 
‘vancore coust, in N lat, 8° 25. The chief export is 


pepper. 
VENNAUTIER, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Ande, cant. and 3’m. W of on the L 
bank of the Fresquek Pop. 1,214. ‘There is a fine 
chatean here. : 
PENNE, acanton, commune,and village of 
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“France, 
in the dep. of Lot-et-Garonne, 6 m. E of Villenchve? 
sur-Lot, near the 1. bank of the Lot, Pop. Py 
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town in the dep. of Tarn, 18 m. NW of Gaillac, on 
the l. bank of the Aveyron. Pop. in 1846, 2,201. 

PENNE, or Civrra-p1-Pesse. a town of Naples, 
in Abrazzo-Ultra Ima, 8 m. SW of San Angelo. 
Pop. of district 8,860. It has tanneries and straw- 
hat inamufactories. 

PENNES (Les), a town of France, in the dep. of 
Bouches-du-Rhone, 12 m. SW of Aix. It is supplied 
with water by means of a fine aqueduct. 

PENNINGHAM, a parish in the NE extremity of 
Wigtonshire. Area about 525q.m. It forms a belt 
of irregular breadth between the rivers Cree 
Bladenoch, which respectively trace the whole of its 
Band W boundaries. Its chief features of interest 
are its town of Newron-Srewarr and the Cree: 
see these articles. ‘The moss of Cree, in the SE ex- 
tremity, has an extent of nearly 2,000 acres; it seems 
first to have been submarine, next a forest, and next 
a'moss. Pop. in 1831, 3,461; in 1851, 4,155. 

PENNINGTON. a parish in the co.-palatine of 
Laneaster, 2 m. WSW of Ulverstone. Area 2,767 
‘acres, Pop. in 1881, 355; in 1851, 481. 

PENNINGTON, or Paxwrxetox, 8 township in 
Leigh p., co.-palatine of Lancaster, 12 m. W of Man- 
chester. Area 1,437 acres. Pop. in 1831, 8.165; in 
1851, 4,573. ‘The cotton mannfacture affords em- 
Ployment to many of the inhabitants. 

- PENNINGTON, « village of Hopewell township, 

Mercer co., in the state of New Jersey, U. S., 8m. 
Nof Trenton. Pop. in 1840, 200.—Also a township 
of Licking co., in the state of Ohio. Pop. 1,244— 
Also a township of Union co., in the state of Arkan- 
sas. Pop. 914. 

PENNISTON, a parish and market-town in the 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 6} m. WSW of Barnsley, inter- 
sected by the Manchester and Sheffield railway. 
‘The parish comprises the chapelry of Denby, and 
the townships of Gunthwaite, Hunshelf, Ingbi 
worth, Langsett, Oxspring. and ‘Thurlestone. Area 
21,580 acres. Pop. in 1831, 5,201; in 1851, 6.302. 
‘The town, situated on the S bank of the river Don, 
consists of several streets intersecting each other at 
ight angles. Cotton and woollen manufactures are 
sxtensialy carried on in this p. 

PENNSBURG, a township of Chester co., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, U. §., 23m. SW of Philadel- 
ee Te has a sloping surface, bordered on the E 

jrandywine creek, and intersected by Pocopsen ereel 
‘and its tributaries. ‘The soil is chiefly calcareous 
. Pop: in 1840, 933. 

ENN’S NECK (Lower), a township of Salem 
©o,, in the state of New Jersey, U. S.. 5 m. NW of 
Salem, bounded on the W and SW by Delaware 
river, and on the SE by Salem river. ‘Tie surface is 
level, and the soil clay and sandy loam. Pop. 1,219. 

PENN'S NECK wee) a so det Shee Salem 
¢, in the state of New Jersey, U.S. The surface 
is level, and the soil sandy lonm. Pop. 1,854. 

PENNSVILLE, a village of W1 own town- 
ship, Bucks co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S, 
25 m. N of Philadelphia. Pop, in 1840, about 48.— 
‘Also a village of Penn township, Morgan co., in the 

state of Ohio, 77 m. E by Sof Columbus. Pop. 100. 

PENNSYLVANIA, one of the most important 
states of the N. American confederation, originally a 

of that extensive region which was granted to 
the celebrated William Penn,—from whom it derives 
its name,—lying between the parallels of 39°45 and 
42° 17” N; and between 74° 44’ and 80° 84° W loug. 
Its NW corner is washed by Lake Erie; the state of 
‘New York forms its N boundary; the river Delaware, 
separating_it from New York and New Jersey, bounds 
it on the KE; a small portion of Delaware, with Mary- 
Jand and Virginia, bounds it on the S; and 2 long 




















ee strip of Virginia, with Obio, forms its W 





boundary. Its is almost a perfect parallelo- 
gram, three of its sides being marked by parallels of 
Jat. and a meridian. It is 270 m. long, and 160 m. 
broad; and contains 44,000 sq. m., oF 28,160,000 


acres. 
Physical features.] The surface of this state is 
mountainoas, few level tracts of any extent being 
found within its boundaries. The Appalachian chain 
here spreads to its widest limits, and covers with its 
various ranges more than one-half of the state. ‘The 
greatest width of this chain is 200 m. It consists of 
parallel ridges, often lying little distant from cach 
other, but, in some instances, with valleys 20 or 
30m: broad between them. ‘The range nearest the 
coast, called the Sonth mountain, is 2 continuation 
of the Blue ridge of Virginia. Itis, however, hardly 
‘a distinct ridge, but only an irregular series of rocky 
broken eminences, sometimes disappearing altoge- 
ther, and at others spreading out several miles in 
breadth. ‘These eminences lie 150 or 200 m. from 
the sea, and their height does not exeeed 1,200 tt 
above the surrounding country. Beyond these are 
the Kittatinny or Blue mountains, which extend 
from Maryland to New Jersey across the Susque- 
hanna and Delaware. Further westward are the 
ridges beating the names of the Sideling hills, the 
mountains, Great Warrior mountain, East 

Will's mountain, till we come to the Alleghany ridge, 
the highest range, from which this whole chain has 
received the name of the Alleghany mountains. The 
highest surnmits of this ridge are between 3,000 and 
4,000 ft. above the level of the sea. W of the Alle- 
ghany are the Laurel and the Chestnut ridges, in gen- 
eral covered with thick forests. The Laurel moun- 
tains are overgrown on their E flank with the tree 
from which they are named. ‘The wide valleys be- 


y 
teen the great ridges are filled with a multitude of 
fills confosedly scattered up and down. ‘The tops 

} 








of the ridges sometimes exhibit long ranges of table~ 
Jand 2 or 3 m. broad; some are steep on one side, 
‘and extend with a long slope on the other. ‘These 
‘mountains are traversed by the great stream of the 
Susquehanna, and the head-waters of the Ohio. 
‘The valleys of the Susquehanna and its branches are 
remarkably irregular. These streams traverse the 
‘Whole width of the Appalachian chain of mountains, 
cometimes flowing in wide valleys between parallel 
ranges for 50 or 60 m. in a nearly direct conrse; at 
‘Sther times breaking through the monntain-ridges. 
‘The valleys between the different ranges of the great 
chain, extending throughout the whole state, are 
often 20 or 30m. in width, with a hilly or broken 
surface—The Delaware washes the E limit of the 
state, and is navigable for ships from the sea to Phi- 
Indelphia. It receives at Easton the Lehigh, which 
flows 75 m. in a SE course, nearly half of it being 
navigable. Nearer the sea, and 6 m. below Phila 











| delphia, it receives the Schuylkil, which also flows 


SE'130 m, and is navigable for boats 90m. The 
Susquehanna rises from two sources. | ‘The 1 
bearish has its origin in Otsego lake, in the state of 
New York. The st 
region of P., in the W partof the Appalachian monn- 
tains. It passes th the great Alleghany ridze. 
gad the others which lie E of it; unites with the 
ietnch at Northumberland; and flows SE into Che- 
‘The Susquehanna is the longest river 
Of the eastern and central stafes. It is 1 1. wide 
‘at its mouth, but is much obstr y falls and 
rapids, which sometimes ocenr in a.continaal series 
for 50m. together. It abounds with fish; vast quan- 
tities of salmon and shad are yearly taken in its wae 
fer, The Junista, a branch from the W, which trax 
‘ores the mountainous country, rises in the All 
Zhang mountains, and enters the Susquehanna 
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m. above Harrisburg. It is 180 m. long, and part of 
it is navigable for boats. ‘The Tioga, a feeder of the 
E branch, rises N of the mountains, near the boun- 
‘of New York. It is navigable for boats 50 m. 
"The Alleghany rises W of the mountains, in the N 
part of B., and flows N into New York, where it 
‘curves to the SW, and re-enters P.; it then flows 8, 
till, after a course of 400 m,, it joins the Mononga- 
hela below Pittsburg. ‘This last river has its source 
among the Laurel mountains in Virginia, and run- 
ning N, enters P., and joins the at Pitts- 
‘burg. It is 300m. in length. Both these rivers have 
‘boat-navigation for a great part of their course, and 
their united waters form the great stream of the 
Ohio, which after a short course passes out of this 
state; ‘The Yourhlogeny a tributary of the Monon 
gahela, rises E of the Laurel mountains, through 
which it and runs into the Monongahela, 15 
m, above Pittsburg. ‘The Obiopyle falls are upon 
this river.—About 40 m. of the NW border of the 
state lie upon Lake Erie. ‘This extent of coast con- 
‘tains the harbour of Presqu’ Isle or Erie, which af- 
fords a good haven for small vessels. 

Climate.] P. may be regarded ss comprising three 
separate divisions, viz., the E slope of the mountains, 
‘the mountainous region, and the W slope. In the 
country E of the mountains, the climate does not 
differ greatly from that part of New Jersey in the 
same parallel Its greater distance from the sea, 
and somewhat higher level, render the cold of winter 
ina slight degree more sensible, but the climate may 
‘be characterized in general terms as mild and tem- 
perate. ‘The mountainous country lies exposed to 
the chilling NW winds, and the winter in this part is 
severe with deep snows. To the W of the mountains 
the elimate becomes milder; here the E winds of the 
Atlantic coast are unknown, and the country is not 
exposed to the sudden changes which they oceasion. 
The heat of summer is not so great as upon the 
coast, and the autumn is long, serene, and temperate. 
On the whole this state is one of the healthiest of the 
American continent. 

Geology and minerals} P- is characterised by the inexhausti- 
Trt ore‘ several ops, ham mack Santa, apse, 

ime, marl, sandstone. 
‘salt, and coal, occur in profusion; but the pretended deposits of 








silver and tin, lead, zine, and copper, assigned to various locall- 
ties, have no existence. "By far of the rocks 
Delong, to the secondary formatious of the lower series; only the 


‘SE section furnishing some members of the transition and pri- 
mary, ‘The rocks of the Blue ridge, comprising various 
slates, ‘and conglomerates, are referred to te former: 
ofthis extends a newer group of Fed shales, sandstones and 
variegated conglomerates, the prolongation of the belt ranging 
nerors New ferme. Another portion of this region is cecupled 
by pritnary rocks of the stratified class, consisting chiefly of 
Iicaceous guelss, mea, taleose, chlorite slates, and Tiivestones. 
Valuable deposits of magnetic ron ore here as elsewhere charac- 
terise the primary strata: and tnices of zine and copper ocear in 
the red sandstone formation. ‘The elty of Philadelphia is in- 
debted to the limestone beds of this tract for the beautiful mar- 
bles which adorn her streets. ‘The rock-formation of the great 
valley W of the Blue ridge consists of alteruating belts of lime- 
‘stone and slate, occupying a low place in the 
‘and periiaps belonging to the transition group. 
often argillncous and slaty, generally bie, sometimes fosslifer- 
fos, and occasionally assuming the aspect of a marble, 

pure white or of a gently variegated hue, with a fine even 
ture, susceptible of a beautiful polish. “Some 

excellent hydraulic cement, the usual place of whieh 
contact with the slates; hematitic iron ore, which is easily 
ced, and yields a larze proportion of metal of superior quality, 
fs also plentifully associated with these limestones. Some of 
slate strata afford quarries of good roofing and writing slat 
‘The vast tract W of the Blue mountains is divided 
Jeghany ridge into two strongiy marked regions, of wi 
ferent aspect and geological structure. ‘That on the E, com. 
prising the various chains of the Kittatinny group, consists of 
umerous alternating strata of limestones, slates, sbales, and. 
‘samistones, which have been broken up and thrown into great 
disorder, generally tossed into highly inelined positions, and often 
0 mio ilted up as to become perpendicular. ‘The valleys of 
this region are valleys of eievation. W of that range, on the 
tier hand, the rock strata preserve a uearly undisturbed hori- 
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‘away by the action of water, so that only isolated patches} | 





quantities in three great ficlds, in a tract lying E of the Susque- 
Tanna, between the Blue mountain and the North branch, and 
‘extending E, to the Lebigh on the 8, and nearly to the head of 
the Lackawannock on the N. ‘The following table exhibits the 
fatal moot of andra cal rated hatte fom 16010 
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“The coal and iron area of P. alone is upward of 10,0004. 
being about five Uines as great ax the aggregate coal and irom 
area of Great Britain and freland,” Its two great cowl-fiekis are |] 
divided from each other by the Alleghany ridges, the bituninona 
Seid extending along the W, and anthracite along the E slope of 
the mountains. It was noi until anthracite coal was demon- 
rated to be available for smelting: purposes. that the eoal-trade 
Of the state received that ipetus wich Tas resulted in its 
‘ndinary: development since the year 1820. Previously to y 
year the eastern coal-tied,—that most accessible to the great 
Tnarkets of the country,—lay almost useless, whilst from its pos 4] 
tlon, and the then want of the means of waxy and cheap tani 
portation across the mountain, the slevelopaient of the western + 
Ur bituminous Beld depended alinost excluslvely upon the growth |) 
fof a demand in the valleys of the Oio and the Misisaippl. ‘That 
demand rapidly increased, and, so did the produce of bieuininons 
coal. But largely aa the supply from the western ooal-ichl has 
Increased, its inerease is not to be compared to that of the pro- 
duce of the great anthracite bed since the discovery was mule 
that anthracite coal was available for all the purpowes to, whlch 
Kes ituminous rival could be apple. |The value of this great 
‘mineral resource to the state is ilustrated by the cost at whieh 4) 
Public works have been constructed, having au especial reference 
to the development of the eoal-trade. ‘The Lehigh works it the 
shape of canals and railways, have cost awards of 7,000,000 dol 
Tars or about £1400000, “Mie Seal coat-rgion i permeat> 
‘ed by works, which have cost, in the aggregate, nearly 20,000,000 
drs, oF upwards of £4,000.000. Immiense sams have also beet 
expended on the Philadelphia and Heading railway, built mainly |) 
‘witha view to the transport of coal from the mined to tide watee 
Tn addition to this, a new port that of Richmiond, i the 
diate vicinity of Philadelphia, hs been ealled intoexistence, with {) 
inthe last 15 years, by the Unexampled development of the coal 
trade. "Bituminous coal beds are also extensively in 
‘Maryland, and fn the valley of the James river, near Richimoud, 
Virginia."—The SW part of this reagon contains bit 
rminoas coal of good quality; the coal scars of Broad "Top 
mountain and of Will's mountain are about 6 ft in thickness, 
Salt springs also occur in this section. ron-ore is abundant 
Unroagh the whole tract between the Blue mountain avd the Al 
iY range: and is generally found in the limestones, but tj 
cccurs also in some of the slates, Some of the deposits are of 
enormous thickness. The ores are hematites and bydtates, 
‘The portion of the state W of the Alleghany: esearpiment fos 
the NW angle of the vast, bituminous coal formation whieh 
ceupies a lange part of the Misiaippi valley. As the rocks have | 
y 
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‘a general dip towaris the W, the coal-fiekis of the E part occupy: 
aly. the more elevated ied basin 


Further W, the coal ss found in alinost every county, in vast 
fields often presenting numerous seams Iving one aboxe 

inthe cliffs of the ravines and river-valleys. Rich ns 
rodular argillaceous iron-ore are extensively distributed through 

‘ut this region, associated with beds of limestone and 

foal offering every facility for its Couversion into metal, Salt 18 

dso extensively diffused in brine-springs, and is adam 

uanolactared at various localities; the sandstones | 
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Agriculture.| E of the mountains, and especial 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, the country is 
under excellent: cultivation, and great attention is 

aid to agricultural pursuits. In 1847, 14,150,000 
ushels of wheat, 18,835,000 of oats, 20,200,000 of 
Indian corn, 12,000,000 of rye, and 150,000 of barley 
were raised; besides 1,720,000 tons of hay, 600,000 
tbs. of tobacco, and 2,000,000 Ibs. maple sugar. The 
farms in this state are generally large, and skilfully 
managed. Nearly 2,000,000 sheep are pastured in the 
state. Wheat and maize are the most important 
Products, and tlour of the best quality is sent to the 
hhiladelphia and Baltimore markets. ‘his region 
also produces abundance of excellent fruit. The 
water-melons, which are raised here, are of excel- 
Tent quality, and produced in such abundance as to be 
often sold in the cities for a cent a-piece. Peaches, 
pears, and apples are also raised in great quantities 
and in high perfection. In the interior and W parts, 
wheat, maize, buckwheat, syevoats barley, emp, 
and flax, are inuch cultivate 
] Philadelphia enjoys nearly all the 
foreign commerce of the state, which chiefly consists 
in the export of the productions above mentioned. 
‘The coasting trade also of this port is considerable. 
A great internal trade is curried on between Phila- 
delphia and the West, across the mountains. ‘The 
most common routes are to Pittsburg and Wheeling. 
‘There is also a port at Presqu’ Isle, on Lake Erie, 
which has some trade, ‘The total imports of the state 
in 1850, amounted to 12,066,000 drs. ; the exports to 
4,501,000 drs. 

Manufiectures.) P. is the first state in the Union 
for manufactures. ‘Those of Philadelphia chiefly 
consist of cotton, iron, and glass. At Pittsburg and 
in the neighbourhood, are large glass manufactories, 
which furnish cut-glass ware and window 
white, clear, and excellent, both in texture and po- 
lish. “The cotton manufacture is also extensive, and 
occupies several large establishments here and in the 
neighbouring towns of Alleghany and Birmingham. 
‘The manufuctures of iron employ several foundenes 
and rolling-mills. ‘The manufacture of steam: 
‘engines and sugar-mills, and of small steam-machi 
ery to drive them, has become an important branch 
of business. ‘There are many iron-works in yarioas 
pars ofthe site. “At Yorkin « foundry for chureh- 

lls, and manufactures of cutlery and surgical in- 
struments. Curpeting is also made at the same 
place, At Manyaunk, on the Schuylkill, are large 
cotton and woollen manufactories, At Chatbers- 
burg, are extensive manufactories of edge-tools, axes, 
ceipentara cools hatchet, and chisel, “Bt Bush- 
Hill, near Philadelphia, is a manufacture of floor- 

id flax, and of table-cloths from 
cotton, At Bethany, in Wayne co., is a glass man- 
_afuctory, which produces 450,000 ft. of window glass 
annually. In the W part of the state, are large 
manufactures of salt trom springs. The principal 
salt-works are on the Conemaugh, a stream running 
{nto the Alleghany. ‘The water obtained by bor- 
ing 400 or 500 ft below the surface. Copper tubes 
are inserted in the perforatiop, in which the salt 
water rises to a level with the river, accompanied by 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. Fresh water is seldom 
found below 100 ft. Veins of coal and slate are 
penetrated at vatious depths, and arrow beds of 
limestone, lying deep, are passed through. In the 
Process of manufacturing, salt water is pumped by 
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troughs, 
s not held in solution subside. It is then 
to a shallow boiling pan of cast-iron, and 
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is precipitated, and then removed to drain, 
‘The fisheries of P. are of little value; the capital in- 
vested only amounts to 170,000 drs. ‘The products of 
the forest are only exceeded in value by those of 
Maine and New York. Lumber is the largest item, 
the fur-bearing animals being almost extinct in this 
state. Some considerable quantities of pearl and pot 
ashes, with a little turpentine, tar, and miscellaneous 
articles, also appear in the returus, ‘The banking 
capital of P. amounted, in 1846, to 14,871,897 drs. 
Railroads and canals intersect this state in every 
direction, 

Finances.) Early in the annals of internal im- 
provement P. embarked largely in extending afd 
facilitating her communications by constructing some 
of the most magnificent works in the country, and 
contracted an immense debt, chiefly held agaist her 
by foreign bondholders. In 1838 the state-debt 
amounted to 24,140,003 drs.;. in 1848, it hud 
reached 40,578,249 drs. ‘The pressure of the times 
aud other collateral circumstances compelled the 
state to suspend paying interest on these liabilities ; 
the credit of the state was totally annibilated, and 
the whole commonwealth condemned to disgrace. 
A just outery was on this account raised, and all 
farther intercourse in matters of this description was 
entirely discontinued. But the state has resumed an 
honourable course, and one satisfactory to all inter- 
ested. After making trial of various unfortunate 
devices, the state manfully undertook the task of 
regenerating its eredit by levying a tax of 3 mils on 
each dollar of assessed valuation of property in the 
state; and since the year 1846, all accruing interests 
have been punctually paid. However just the denun- 
ciations may have and however 
degradin, ition of this state, P. has now re- 
deemed herselt"and stands on tue books of tha cx 
italist solvent; and there is little doubt, had 
arch-clamourist, the witty and rev. Sidney Smith, lived 
tosee the return of confidence this state now enjoys, he 
would have had pleasure in recalling his not un- 
merited anathemas. ‘The report by the auditor- 
general of P. states the revenue and expenditare of 
the state on the 30th November, 1850, as follows :— 





in times 








‘Total revenue, . . 4,438,181 d. Se. 
‘treasary, Dec. 1, 
et 886207. he 
"ipaak of the Cated States 000 00 a 
‘Total, . . . 5644538 75 
expendite 4560,055 0. 940 
wailable, 
Depa Ban of Ui ne oo 
* ————— 107528681 
Tos, 5 s+ BSAA SSL TSC. 


‘The balance in the treasury on the 30th of Novem- 
ber 1850, and the amount paid commissioners of the 
sinking fund, make an. aggregate of 1,073,116 d. 8+ 
e3 ing the balance in the treasury on the 30th 
of November 1849, by 146,909 d. 60c. Unavail- 
able fands in treasury, November 30, 1850, 321,082 
d. The actual revenue of the state for the year was. 
187,941 d. 60 ¢. more than the actual or ordinary Ex» 
penditure. payment of interest on the 
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cent. stocks, 2.012.022 d. Ste. 
ic pes cont atk, . °. 3783089237 
fand a half per cent, stocks, 0 
Total funded debt, = 062,918 d. 78 
‘The unfunded debt was as follows: 
Relief notes in cireolation, 652,164 d. 00 
Interest, certificates ont- 
r +, 162135 90 
Interest, certificates un- 
aimed, 443 38 
Tnterest on unclaimed and. 
‘outstanding certificates to 
be added to them when 
funded, .. + 10508. 57 
Domestic creditors, . 8,817 d, 76 
‘Total unfunded debt, 912,570 6 
‘Total public debt, Dee: 1, 1850, 40,775,485 d. 42 ¢. 
Deduct, held by commissioners of the sink- 
Ing fund, 459,122 d. 93 c,,whick makes 
the actual public debt, =". 40,816,862 44 
Regular annual interest on loans nearly . 2,005,000 00 
\ Add guaranteed interest on int 
Proyement companies, 32,500 00. 


sane Butters forthe year mens 73037,500 de. 
iuetive vt 

Meals wes on tebe ain 

‘Stock in incorporated companies, . 

Penusylvana euilroads and canals, 


‘Total productive property, 


Divisions and arated 


cos. Its cap. is 


P. is divided into 64 
situated on the E bank 


of the Susquehanna, in 1 iat. 40° 2 26", W long. 

76° 20° 33”. The pop. at several periods was as fol- 

lows: 

Years, waiter Stoen GPSS. Teal, ota 
1790 424,099 3.737 6557 10,274 44373 
1800 (586,005 1,706 14,564 = 16.270 62365 
THO TROL "79S BRAD BR BAT BINGO 
isin 0100 SIL S458 2304 1,040,458 
1930 1,809,900 6T «38,266 B85 1,348,233, 
140 eas A A784 47,913 1,724,083 
1350 (258.430 53,201, 2,914,807 


Edyeation,] Tn the higher branches of education, 
B.-enjors ineiutions of eelebrigy. The, principal 
colleges are the nniversity of P. at Philadelphia; 
Dickinson college at Carlisle; Jefferson collere at 
' jonsburg; Washington college, Alleghany college, 

Aad tagsat Wegaer varia, ‘Fayette, and Mar- 
shall. ‘There are also several medical schools and 
Sheologicl seminaries, ‘here were in this wate ja 

26 jemies and grammar - schools, with 
15,970 students, and 4,968 common schools, at which 
179,980) children received their education. The 
number of white persons over the age of 20 years, 


amount more than 26,000 were from Ireland alone. 
‘The whole number of scbool districts reported, 
clasive of the city and eo. of Philadelphia, for the 
year ending June 1850, was 1445. ‘The whole num- 
ber of schools was 8,844, ‘The 
months that schools were taught was 5-1. Number 
of male teachers, 7,236; number of female teachers, 
4,005. Average wages per month of male teachers, 
174. 20¢.; of female teachers, 104.15 ¢. Number of 
male scholars, 242,621; number of female scl 
198,181; number learning German, 11,041. The 
avetage nuraber of scholars in each school was 40; 
and the cost of teaching each scholar per month, 1 d. 
44¢. ‘The amount of tax levied in the accepting dis- 
triets was 795,401 d. 48 e.; received from the state ap- 
propriation, 159,367 d. 44’c. ic 
was 609,877 d. 45 c.; fuel and contingencies, 63,3294. 
14 e.; of school-honses, repairs, &e., 253,741 d. 06 c. 
‘The numberof taxables by the triennial return in 1850 
ey 499,395, Since, and inclading 1844, the annual 

















unable to read and ‘write, was 33,940, bat of this baad 


erage number of | ov" 


following results in returns of 1847. The Methodists 
are the most numerous denomination of Christi: 
having 629 trayelling, 57 superannuated, and 989: 
local preachers, and about 80,000 or 90,000 commu- 
nicants. Presbyterians are next in point of num- 
bers. The ‘old school” haye 417 churches, 307 min- 
isters, and 45,213 church members. The Baptists 
bave 302 churches, 208 ministers, and 27,873 mem- 
bers; the Congregationalists have 16 churches, : 
ministers, and 5,506 members; and the Protestant 
Episcopalians haye 127 ministers, and an extensive 
connection. The Universalists have 48 churches, 
and 29 preachers, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
and Baptists (of denominations other than those 
above named), Jews, and especially the Society of 
Friends, are numerous. 

Constitution.| The constitution of P. provides for 
an executive, legislature, judiciary, &e. ‘The gover- 
nor is elected by the people, and may hold office six 

‘ears out of nine. He must be 80 years of age, and 

jave resided in the state for7 years. The legisla- 
tive power is vested in a general assembly, consisting 
of a senate and house-of-representatives. ‘The 
senate consists of 33 members, elected for 3 years, 
one-third’ being elected annually. ‘The hotise of 
representatives has 100 members, elected annually. 
‘There are the usual restrictions as to. age, citizenship, 
and residence. Judicial officers were until 1860 
appointed by the governor, with the consent of 
the senate: they are hereafter to be elected by the 
people. The judges of the supreme court hold their 
seats for 15 years, and the president and judges of 
the several courts of common pleas for 10 years. 
‘The secretary of the commonwealth is appointed by 
the governor, and holds office during his pleasure, The 
treasurer is elected by the general assembly in joint 
allot. ‘The right of suffrage is granted to every white 
freeman of the age of 21 years, who has resided in 
the state one year, and in the district where he depo- 
sits his vote ten days next previous to the election. It 
is an indispensable qualification that the voter must 
have paid # state or county tax. The legislature 
meets at Harrisburg on the first Tuesday in January 
arinually. 

Canale} ‘The state works, begun series of 
rales nod asi Extenng acs Sony om te 
‘water to the Ohio, and branching-off in different directions to al 


of the state. The Grand ‘canal and 
Phil in 
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Susq ‘division extends up the Susq ia anid the North © 
branch, trot th of the Juniata to Holidaysbarg, 127 i. 
‘The West branch rans from Ne up the W 
branch of the 10 35 m._ The Nort 
branch division ‘Witkesbarre, 73m. '‘The French 
division extends up the river of that name, from Franklin at i 
mouth, to Meadville and the 46m, The Beaver, 
branch, from the Ohio to Newcastle on the is 30 m. 


from the OI 
long.—The total number of miles of raflroad in ‘within 
the'state on Ist January 196d was L212, while 918 10. additonal 
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amend 
aware was originally a part of Pena’s 


it, ng period acompouent part of P. Dur 
the 7 years! war with Frauce, and the revolutiouary war, this 
‘state took an active Ie was several times occupied 
for some was 


PENN-YAN, « village of Milo township, Yates 
co., in the state of New York, U. S., 192 m. W of 
Albany, on the outlet of Crooked lake. Pop. 1,800. 

PENO (Lake), a lake of Russia, in the gov. of 
‘Tver, 20 m. SW of Ostushkof. It is 15 m. in length 
from N to §, and about 24m. in breadth. On the 
Nit receives a small stream from Lake Sterj; aud 
‘on the W the river Kad; and on the SE it dis 
its waters by the infant Volga. 

PENOBSCOT, a river of the state of Maine, U. S., 
formed by the confluence of two streams, the larger 
and western of which rises in the highlands, in the 
W part of the state, on the contines of and 
near the sources of the Chaudiere: flows E; and 
passes through Chesumcook, Pemadur and 
other lakes, before uniting with the Sebovis or E 
branch, which issues from a series of small lakes near 
the head-waters of Aroostook river, and flows S to 
its junction with the W branch, which takes place 
54m. above Bangor. ‘The P. then directs its course 
SE to the confluence of the Mattawamkeag river; 
then SSW until it receives the Piscatiquis, and af- 
terwards flows S by W till its entrance ito the bay 
of the same name. It has a total course of about 





275 m,; and is nayigable to Bangor a distance of 50 | quhargen, 


m, and at which there is a tide-rise of upwards of 
20 ft. Above Bangor the river is studded with is- 
lands, all of which, to the extent of several miles 
above the Mattawamkeng river, belong to the Penob- 
scot tribe of Indians, and the principal of which, 
named Oldtown, forms the residence of the tribe. 
Several of these islands are of large size, and very 

se Ac considera. annuity is ral to this 
tribe of Indians by the government. The Pineipal 
towns on the ee are Castine, Bucksport, and Or- 








ington, on the E side, and on the W are Thomaston, 
Camden, Belfast, P Frankfort, Hamden, 
Bangor, and Orono—P. bay forms a fine embrasure, 
20 m. in depth from Owl's-head to Belfast bay; and 





30 m.'in breadth at the entrance, from Owl's-head 
toBurnt Coat island. It contains numerous islands, 
of which the principal are Deer, Fox, and Long is- 
Jands, and the Isle of Hant; and along its shores are 
Castine, Belfast, Buckport, Bangor, and many other 
fine harbours. Also an extensive eo. in the N part 
of the state of Maine, drained in its 

the head-branches of Aroostook and he W brand 
of Penobscot rivers, and containing numerous lakes, 
4nd intersected in its lower parts by the Penobscot, 
and its tributaries the Mattawamkeag, Sebec, and 
Kanduskeag rivers. It has an undulating surface, 
‘Dut the soil is generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 
45,705; in 1950, 68,094. Its cap. is Bangor.—Also 
A township of Hancock co., in the same state, § m. 
N by E of Castine, on the E side of the bay of the 





same name. In its NEpartisalarge pond. Pop. 1,474. 
PENOL (Ex) a town of New Granada, in the 
dep, of Cundi ‘and prov. of Antioquia, 54 m. 


wwita, on an aflluent of the Magdalena, at an 
2,089 yds. above sea level. Pop. $22. 


Ne 








PENOMPING, or Caxomrr, a town of Siam, in 
Camboja, on the r. bank of the Mekon, 50 m. SSE of 
‘Camboja and 110 m. NW of Saigon. 
PENON-DE-ALHUCEMAS. See Auuvozas. 

PENON-DE-VELEZ, a fortified Spanish presi- 
dio, in Maroceo, in the prov. of Fez, a little to the 
NE of Velez-de-la-Gomera, 75 m. SE of Ceuta, and 

distance W of Melilla, on a lofty 
by the Medierranean, in. 
5”, and W long. 4° 13’ 55”. Tt possesses 
two churehes, a chapel, an hospital, and bomb-proof 
der and provision stores, Water is supplied by 
means of a large cistera. The Penon is merely 
fortress built on a rock surrounded on all sides by 
the sea, with a port for the reception of yessels of 
small dimensions. It is situated facing the Campo- 
del-Moro, whence it is separated by # strait about 
100 varas =450 yds. across, called the Fredo. At 
one extremity of ‘this strait is a simall fort provided 
with a few cannons, and standing on a piece of land 
called the Islete, connected with the principal rock 
on which the fortress is built by a kind of natural 
bridge little indebted to art for its construction. The 
town, containing a crowded pop., is built in the form 
of an amphitheatre, and consists of ouly two streets, 
‘This town was built in 1508, by D. Pedro-de-Na- 
vara. In 1520 it was taken by the Moors, but was 
recovered in 1664 by the Spaniards, and has ever 
since been in their possession. See Ceuta. 

PENPONT, a parish in Upper Nithsdale, Dam- 
fries-shire, measuring 14 m. in extreme length from 
NW to SE, and 324 sq, m of 16,818 Scottish acres 
inarea, ‘Two-thirds or more of the whole area are 
arranged lengthwise into four generally steep ridges, 
and three deep and narrow gleus each watered by 
a plentiful stream. In the bosom of the river Skarr's 
left mountain-flank, rises almost perpendicularly 
from the glen, the naked stupendous erag of Glen- 

a , a mountain mass of nearly bure stone, 
amidst highlands where all else is green or russert, 
one of the greatest curiosities in the $ of Seotlana, 
About 1} m. SE of it appears the summit of Cuirn- 
kinna, crowning a gradual ascent, possessing an alt. 
of 2,086 ft. above sea-level, and commanding a view 
of large parts of Nithsdale and Annandale, consider 
able portions of Ayrshire, Kirkeudbrightshire, and 
Clydesdale, and some blue and hazy summits in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. ‘The village of P. 
stands on the Skarr, 2m, W of Thornhill, a 
straggling, rural, pleasant place; and consists of 
three clusters, Penpont, Proper, ‘Townliead of Pen- 
pont, and Bricrbush. Its pop. is between 400 and 
500.” Pop, of the p. in 1831, 1,232; in 1861, 1,411. 

PENPU, or Founu, a town of the Lieu-kiew arch- 
ipelago, in ‘the Great Lieu-kiew island and prov. of 
Chanepe, on the S bank of a peninsula, which Re; 
jects from the W side of the island and 36m. N of 
Zieal 

PENRHOS, a parish in Carnarvonshire, 3} m. 
SW by W of Pwllheli. Area 555 acres. Pop. in 
1831 and in 1851, 112. 

PENRHOS-LLIGWY, a parish in Anglesey, 3m, 
NE of Llanerch-y-Midd. Area 2,894 acres, Pop. 
in 1831, 557; in 1851, 553. ast 

PENRHYDD, or Pewatrn, a parish in Pembroke- 
shire, 7 m. SE of Cardigan. It includes the chapel 
of Castellap, Area 899 acres. Pop. in 1851, 421. 

PENRHYN, a township and sea-port in Lilan- 
degai p., Carnaryonshire, adjacent to Bangor, and 
84 m. NE of Carnarvon. “Port Pat the influx of the 
river Ogwen into the Menai straits, is considered the 
harbour of It has a commodious quay, at 
which vessels of 300 tons can easily load and unl 





























The castle of P. is a magnificent structare, entirely 


the 


composed of Mona marble, and occupying 
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of the palace of Roderic Molwynog, prince of Wales 
in 720, A great slate quarry exists at Dolawin, in 
this township, about 6 m. from Bangor, at the en- 
trance of the romantic valley named Nant-Frangon. 
‘The solid masses of slate taken from this sacra 
from 80 to 100 ft. in height, Pieces are s ‘on 
the spot into grave-stones, chimney-pieces, roofing 
slates, cisterns, rails, &c.: about 2,000 persons are 
here constantly exployel, and the quantity of slate 
taken daily from the quarry amounts to 200 tons. 
"They are conveyed on a railway to Port- P., whence 
‘they are. sivas to all parts of Great Britain, and 
even to the United States of America. 

PENRHYN ISLANDS, a group of islands in the 
S. Pacific, in $ Int. 9° 2 and W long. 157° 35’. 
‘They are densely covered with wood, consisting 
chiefly of cocoa-palms and pandanus, and appear 
very populons. ‘The inhabitants are robust and 
well-made. ‘Their only clothing consists of a cine- 
tare made of cocon-palin leaves, Fishing forms their 
chief employment. 

PENRHYS, or Pevnice, a parish in Swansea, 
Glamorganshire, 10 m. W by S of Swansea, Area 
2,248 acres. Pop, in 1831, 362; in 1851, 398. 
Some’of the ruins of castle P. are still to be seen, 
aud on part of its site stands the modern P.-castle, 
an elegant structure, 

PENRITH, a parish and market-town in Cumber- 
Jand, comprising the townships of Bu Dock- 
ray, Middlegate with Sandgute, Netherend-Bridge 
with Carleton, and Plympton-Iead; and intersect- 
ed by the Carlisle and Lancaster railroad, by which 
it is 17} m, distant from Carlisle, and 51} m. from 
Lancaster. Area 7,664 acres. Pop. in 1831, 6,059 ; 
in 1851, 7,387. ‘The pop. of the town and p. are in 
general employed in agriculture, and in the manufac 
ture of checks, ginghams, fancy waisteoat- pieces, 
and hats. ‘The vicinity is rich in lead ore, blue 
slate, flags, and freestone. The town is pleasantly 
situated in a fertile valley, a little to the N of the 
river Eamont, within the district ealled Inglewood 
forest, and commanding a noble view of the moun- 
a aa savines the Iake-district. It consists 
principally of one long, but irregular street, well- 
pa and lighted with gas, and lined with good 

jouses. ‘The houses are chietly built of red freestone 
and roofed with a fine slate. Considerable and 
handsome additions to the town have been made of 
the parish-ebureb, nearly in the centre 
of the town, is a handsome structure; and a very 
elegant chapel in connection with the Establishment 
has recently been opened. ‘The pop. of the town 
itself as distinet from the p. was 6,668 in 1851. ‘The 
ancient castle and likewise the more modern hall of 
the family of Brougham and Vanx are on the S 
bank of the Eamont in this vicinity, and within a 
brief distance of each other—P. is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity. It was twice burned in the 
reigns of Edward IIT. and Richard IL, when a stron; 
fortress—some considerable remains of which stil 
exist—was erected to prevent further incursions of 
the Scots. It also suffered dreadfully by the plague 
at two different periods. 

PENROSE, a parish in Monmouthshire, 6m. W 
by S of Monmouth. Area 2,695 seres. Pop, in 
1831, 398; in 1851, 353. 

PENRYN, a borough and chapeliy in St, Gluvias 
‘p+, Cornwall, 50 m. SW and nearly adjoining ta Fal- 
month, at the NW extremity of Falmouth creek or 
inner harbour. Area 325 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
3,521; in 1851, 3,959. ‘The town, which standsion 
the declivity of a hill rising from a creek running in- 
to Falmouth harbour, chietly consists of one broad 
street, and two or three of a narrower description, 


i. town-hall and the market-house occupy a pro- 












































minent place in the principal street. ‘The imports} 
are chiefly those requisite for home consumption, j 
and for the mines in the immediate vicinity. The {| 
export is almost exclusively granite, which is quar- 
ried a few miles from the town. ‘There is no mans 
facture of any importance; but several good brew 
eries and grist and paper mills.» ‘The pilchard and 
Newfoundland fisheries have been of service in the 
employment of many of the inhabitants, ‘The ine 
come of the borough for 1840, was £678; in 1849- 
30,4514. In conjunction with Farmouriy, the bor- 
ough returns 2 members to parliament, 
PENSACOLA, a sea-port of the state of Florida, 
U.S, ona bay of the same name, 10 am. from the 
If, in N Int. 30° 24’, and W long. 87° 10, 1,050 m. 
istant from Washington. Its streets are broad und 
regularly laid out, but covered with deep sand, and 
its houses are mostly of wood. Pop. in 1850, about 
2,800. It has a wharf extending 600 ft. into. the 
bay, and forms an important port-of-entry in Flor- |) 
ida; but the harbonr is shallow, and a sand bank 
crossing the mouth of the bay hus only 22 ft, water 
upon it at high tide. An important navy-yard be- 
longing to the Union has been formed upon Tartar { 
point which stretches ont into the bay ; and. ight= 
ouse with a revolving light, stands on the W shore 
of the bay, within the entrance, in N lat. 30° 20, 
and W long. 87°11’. ‘The fortifications of P. were 
repaired and strengthened by the English while th 
held the place in 1814, and have since been m 
strengthened ; but the best defences of the town con- 
sist in the marshes which surround it—Also a little 
island in the lake of Ni almost within ean- 
non-shot of the old castle of Granada, “one of the 
out-lyers of the Jabyrinth of small islands which in= 
ternal fies long ago thrust up from the depths ofthe 
lake around the base of Momobacho.” It contains 
bbe Aztec monuments. dridge WwW 
ENSAX, a ebapelry in Lindridge p., Worcester- 
shire, 6 m. SW oF Bewley, ‘Area 1,190 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 571; in 1851, 537. 

ENSCELLWOOD, a ‘parish in Somersetshire, 
3} m, NE by E of Wincanton, Area 1,101 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 361; in 1851, 431. 

"ENSFORD (Sr. Toms), a parish and market- 
town in Somersetshire, 27 m. NNE of Somerton, on 
‘a branch of the Avon. Pop. in 1851, 316. 

PENSHAW, Pexsner, or Paixsiaw, a chapel} 
ry and township in Honghton-le-Spring p co.pal 
tine of Durham, 5} m. WSW of Sunderlund, in the 
line of the Durham Junction railway. Area 1,066 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 2,589; in 1851, 2,120. Lime and 
excellent freestone are wrought here—On Pensher 
ill 2 monument has been erected to the memory of 
the late Earl of Durham. ‘The structure approxi- 
mates to that of a Grecian temple, eighteen equidis- 
tant columns, 30 ft. in height, and 64 ft. in diameter, 
supporting at each end a magnificent pediment, with 
a deep entablature on each side. ‘The height tothe 

















upper point of the pediment i¢ abont 70 ft. It }| 





forms a prominent object from the railway between 
Darlington and Neweastle. 
PENSHURST, a parish and town in Kent, 44m. 





WSW of Tonbridge, on the banks of the Medway. 

‘The SE railway passes 2 m.N of the town, which 

ves the tile of baron to Smythe; Viscount Strange 

‘Area 4,526 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,628. 

PENSTHORPE, a parish in Norfolk, 2 m.E by 

‘S of Fakenham, on the river Wensum. 78 

acres. Pop. in 1881, 30; in 1851, 11. 
PENSTON, a village in the p. of Gladsmui 

Haddingtonshire, 3 m. E of ‘Tranent. It occupi 

the centre of one of the most extensively-wol 

coal districts in the county, and is inhabited ebietly~ 

by colliers. 
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PENSTROWED, a parish in Montgomeryshire, | the Mercy Men of Mes, whieh drealful agitation 
|} 3m. W of Newtown, on the SW bank of the Revere! hye = patch tn 
]}{ Ares 1.220 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1255 in 1851, 110. tbe Glee isd task ae caer 
| PENTA - DAI ON, a mountain-range of | Duncansty.” ‘The Pentland frth is Uhe most dangerous of the 
Greece, in the Morea, which runs in a SSE direction | Seottsh seas: yet must be traversed by all vessels pass 
along the confines of the nomarchies of Lacede- | {2.5 “nich cannot navigate 
monia and Laconia, and terminates in the latter, in | donian canal The tide varies in rate from 3 to 9m. an hour, 
Cpe Mazapan, 4 forming the S extremity of the Hel | sorb bleh of Ke rss an 
ni¢ chain. Its highest summit, Mount Hagios spring, sae seem eiaRry Opiae 
Ilias or Monnt St. Elias, has an elt. of 7.829 ft. | wtntard acne the Weoest of Soot, rary easterard throu 
above sea-level, and is conspicuous for its abrapt | the frith, and then courses away S along the E coast. 
sharpness It isthe Taygetom ofthe ancients, ‘The 
summits of this ridge are not unfrequently clothed | fweks ani shoals Nobo 
Sar gaioie) <JA. caltivated tract ootupios sits-muiddle | Saal sn wets tose aad tees trate eomiaoaa 
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even the largest vessels. 


ion. 
. TAENTTATA;s town:of Cypras; near a bay of the Rheide scare en 
ilar page ng ln de 


same name, on the NW coust of the island, 25 m. | The stream alnng the coasts 
WNW of Nicosia. Sicha omar or na seers 
|} PENTECOST, an island off the NE coast of] PENTLAND HILLS, a beautiful range of 
Australia, in the group of the Comberiand islands, | heights, partly im Pesblexsire and chiey ia Mid~ |] 

in § lat. 20° 23%, and Klong. 148° 59’. Lothian. ‘The range is geographically a slender 
PENTECOST, or Wurtscwtroe, an island of the | continuation to the NE of the congeries of moun- 


S| eat 
f d Highlands, and occupies most of the area of Peebles- 
|} length from N to 8, and 8m. broad. It basal shire; and extends about 12 m. to a point about 
mountainous surface, but is well-cultivated. It was | m. SW of Edinburgh. ‘The summits at the NE end, 
discovered in 1768 by Bougainville, on the day from | or in Collinton and Lasswade, rise, in several in- || 
which it takes its name. ft aevel; and several 
PENTEDATTILO, a town of Naples, in the | which forma group about the middle, have an alt. of 
prov. of Calabria-Ultra, 14 m. SE of Reggio, cant. | upwards of 1,700 {.; East-cairn-hill, the highest, 
and 3'm. NW of Melito, on a rock. Pop. 820. ‘The | rising 1,802 ft. above the level of the sea at Leith. 
‘environs afford large quantities of silk. From some of the copious springs of pure water 
_ PENTEL, or Mexpett, a mountain of Greece, | which they in numerous places send up, Edinburgh 
inthe nomarcby of Attica, 16 m. NNE of Athens. | is supplied by pipes. ‘The P. have geoguostically no 
Tris the Pent ‘of the ancients. Alt. 3,637 ft. | affinity to the Tweeddale heights, but, in most cases, 
‘About 4m. to the $ isa village of the same name. | consist entirely of porphyry,—chiefly of the clay~ 


















A} PENTELLARIA. See Pantentarta. stone and felspar varieties. Malachite or green car- 
PENTEMSIA, « small island of Greece, in the | bonate of copper. and one or two other rare minerals, 
gulf'and to the NE of the island of Exina. ‘oceur on this ran; 





ge 
'TEREAZ, ot Pextnaraz, a village of Swit-| PENTLAND SKERRIES, two islets and some 
rerland, in, the cant, of Vaud, 6 m. SE of Orbe, and J contiguous rocks, a little seaward of the middle of 
18 m. N of Lausanne. Pop. 204. the E entrance of the Pentland frith. ‘The smaller 
PENTERRY, a parish in Monmouthshire, 3$ m. | islet lies 1} m. S by W of the larger, and is uninha~ 
N by Wof Chepstow. Area 479 acres. Pop. in| bited. ‘The larger islet lies 4) m. ENE of Dun- 
1831, 55; in 1851, 34. cansby-head, and 3} m. $ by E of the Loather rock, 
PENTHIEVRE, a fort of France, in the dep. of | on the nearest part of the Orkney const. In 1704 a 
Morbihan, cant. and 4m. N of Qaiberon, and 20 m. | lighthouse was built on the larger Skerry. It stands 
SE of Lorient, at the narrowest point of the isthmus | in N lat. 58° 4 and W long. 2° 55°; and consists 
by which the ila of Quiberon is connected | of two towers, with a higher 
with the mainland. : PENTLOW, a parish in 
PENTHIR-BAY. a bay of France, in the dep. of | Clare, on the river Stour. 
Finistere, cant. and 6 m.W of Crozon, and 18 m. | in 1831, 340; in 1851, 380. vs 
WNW of Chateaulin, on the Atlantic, between a| | PENTNEY, a parish in Norfolk, 7 
headland of the same name on the W, and the bay | of Swaffham. Area 2330 acres. Pop. in 1851, 624, 
of Dinant on.the E. It is about 1m. in width at] |_PENTON-MEWSEY, a parish in Southampton 
the entrance, and possesses little depth. 2} m. NW by W of Andover. Area 1,014 
PENTIMA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 1831, 254; in 1851, 210. 
Abruzzo-Ultra and 6 m. NW of Sulmona. Pop. E, a populous districtin St. James, 
7,660. ‘The ruins of the ancient Corfinium, in the | Clerkenwell p., Middlesex, 1} m. N by W of St. 
vicinity, form the chief materials of which this town | Panl’s. Area 134 acres. Pop. im 1841, 9,592; in 
is built. 1851, 11,904. ‘The Government model prison, or | 
PENTLAND FRITH, the strat oF sound betwixt continental | penitentiary, is situated in this neighbourhood, See 
sed ad Se rang an vec et | Ble Los lo Conger 
the German opeans, Ii length i about Wf ms Wales | _PENTRAETH, « parish in Anglesey, 6 m. WNW 
See eS At the, mile: cktmces it wernioates, on the F, | of Beaumaris. Ares 4,013 acres. Pop. in 1681, 
‘at Duncansby-head, and, on the W, at Dunnet-head; on the N. | 938; in 1851, 963. 
or Orkney sile, fis terinated, on the E, by a headland of S. |“ PENTRICH, a parish in Derbyshire, 2 m. S by 
“and, on the W, by a headland of Hoy, ‘The distance, bE neice the: Bitniogbam and 
Sr sea ahtoes tke eastern terminations. fs 6m.; thai | W of Alfreton, in the line o irminghan ani 
‘between the western ‘sim. Nearly in the centre | Derby railway, comprising the township of P. and 
of the E end of the frith, bat 24m. B of a straight line between | the chapelry of Ripley. Area 3,889 acres. Pop, 
Daneansby-head and South tie the Pentland Sker- | =O gay "9.521 in 1851, 8,557- sil 
nearest point of the Caithness peat Ne island of Stroma | PENTRIDGE, # parish in Dorsetshire, 3} m. 
Soa ees coe oc ine eacet pest of | NW by N of Cranborne. Area 1,7G# acres. is 
Se He Pe the crore cat mia: | 1 OSE aale teitBS). 286 [os 
See eee ee ee Wat dauguoes tds caled |. PEREROBIN, = township in Havardem py con. 
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Flint, 4} m. WSW of Hawarden, on the W bank of 
‘the river Alen. Area 1,586 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
931; in 1851, 940. 
‘TYRCH, a parish in Glamorganshire, 7m. 
NW of Cardiff, in the line of the Taff- Vale railway, 
and the Merthyr-Tydvil canal. Area 3,975 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 926; in 1851, 1,599. 
INVENAN, # commune of France, in the dep. 
‘ord, cant. and 4 m. NW of ‘Tre- 
_ guier, and 10m. NE of Launion, Pop. in 1846, 2,918. 
\ °° PENWORTHAM, a parish in the co,-palatine of 
Lancaster, 1} m. SW of Preston, on the S bank of 
the Ribble, and in the line of the North - Union 
railway, which here crosses the Ribble on a fine viq- 
duct, including the townships of Farrington, Howick, 
‘Hutton, and Penwortham, and the chapelry of Long- 
ton. Area 2,277 acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,679; in 
1851, 1,487. 

PEN-Y-BONT, a hamlet in Llanbadarn-Favr p., 
Radnorshire, 7 m. WNW of New Radnor, on the 
river Aran. 

PEN-¥-CLAWDD, a parish in Monmouthshire, 23 
m. B by N of Ragland. Area 614 acres, Pop. 42. 
‘PENZA, a government, district, and town of Rus- 
sia in Europe. ‘The gov. lies between 52° 48’ and 
} 55?.N lat, and 42° 26’ and 48° 40’ E long.; and is 
{ hounded on the N by the gov. of Nijnii-Novgorod; 
on the NE and E by that of Simbirsk; on the S by 
the gov. of Saratov; and on the W by that of ‘Tam- 
bor. It is 180 m. in length from E to W, and 165 
m, in extreme breadth. and comprises an area of 
18.804 aq. versts, or 14.508 sq, m. Pop. in 1841, 
1,018,100; in 1846, 1,087,200. ‘This gov. is intersected 
in the SW by the ridge of hills which separates the 
basin of the Caspian sea and that of Azof, but 
the surface is generally flat, The pionipal rivers 
are the Sura, Insara, Isa, Moksha, Vad, and Vicha, 
aftluents of the Volga; and the Khoper and Vorona, 
which belong to the basin of the Don. ‘The climate 
is mild, and the soil fertile. It is one of the most 
fertile grain provs. of the empire, producing rye, 
spelt, barley, oats, millet, and buck-wheat, also large 
quantities of hemp. Its extensive pastarage sup- 
ports large numbers of cattle. The rivers, espe- 
cially the Sura, abound with fish, Near Troitzk are 
highly productive mines of iron, and in several parts 
‘are quarries of millstone. The forests are extensive, 
and afford excellent timber, particularly oak. Linen 
and woollen fabries, cloth, leather, soap, vitriol, and 
glass, form articles of extensive manufacture in this 
gov. It possesses also numerous distilleries of 3 
from mult, several iron founderies, and manufactories 
of beet-root sugar, and carries on an active trade. 
‘The government of Penza is administered by a 
civil governor, dependent on the military govern 
ment of Novgorod. It is divided into 10 districts; 
and contained, in 1831, 18 towns and 17 public 
{  schools.—The town is 360 m. ESE of Moscow, and 
750 m. SE of St. Petersburg, partly at the foot and 
partly on the NE side of a height, near the 1. bank 
of the Sura, at the confluence of the little river 
Penza. Pop. 11,000. The majority of the houses 
are of wood, and generally ill-built; but ‘from 
the number of its churches, and several large man- 
sions which have been built in it by the noble families 
connected with this district, it presents a generally 
handsome effect. Besides the cathedral, which is a 
large and well-built eilifice founded in 1717, it has 
I charches, a gymnasium, and several schools. The 
‘incipal street, and the great square, are elevated 
60 ft. above the level of the Penza. The lower part 
{of the town, on the opposite bank of the Penza, is 
{generally inundated in spring. The manufacture of 
{leather and of soap forms the chief employment. 
{The shops are well-stocked with the productions of, 
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foreign markets. This town was founded in 1666 
by the ezar Alexis-Mikhailovitch. 

PENZANCE, a sea-port and chapelry in Madron 
Pp» Cornwall, 73m. SW by W of Launceston, aud 9 
m. ENE of the Lands-end, on the NW side of 
Mounts-bay. Pop. in 1801, 3,382; in 1831, 6,563; 
in 1851, 9,214. ‘The town is of considerable size and 
importance, consisting chiefly of four streets of neat 
houses, with a market-place at the point of their 
intersection, A new guild-hall and market-house 
were erected in 1838, ‘The pier, exclusive of re- 
cently projected improvements is about 800 ft. in 
length; with a depth of water at spring-tides of 17 
fr. The projected improvements consist of a floatin, 
dock or inner basin, with gates, to contain 350 sal 
of yessels, exclusive of the accommodation in the 
outer basin for 100 sail more; for the further pro- 
tection of shipping, an extensive breakwater in the 
bay has been projected. ‘The number of vessels and 
boats aboye 15 tons registered at this port, in 1837, 
was 83; tonnage. 4,469; in 1850, 98 = 9,198 tons. 
‘The total amount of tonnage which entered the port 
and its ontports in 1837 was 49,943, of which 5,179 
tons were with foreign imports: mining speculations: 
had previously increased the importation of foreign 
timber to a great extent, In 1850, there arrived 
inwards and coastwise 580 vessels = 34,641 tons, 
1 28 tons fron the colonies; and 15 = 1,634 
tons from foreign ports. Portleven, Newlym, and 
Mousehole, are ontports of P. ‘The gross receipt 
of customs in 1839 was £23,735; in 1849, £12,413, 
‘The exports are chiefly tin, copper ore, china clay, 
leather, wool, and fish,—chieily pilehards. There 
are no manufactures in the district, which is 
cultural and mining. ‘The Royal Geological society 
of Cornwall, instituted in 1814 for the cultivation 
and diffusion of a knowledge of mineralogy and geo- 
logy, has a hall here, and a valuable museum of 
mineralogical and geological specimens. A public 
library, containing about 4,500 yols., was instituted 
in 1817. ‘There are other three considerable libra 
ries and two news-rooms. ‘The income of the borough 
in 1840 was £2.680; in 1849-50, £3,574. BP. is sitn- 
ated in a district no less noted for its fertility than 
for the beauty of its scenery, and the salubrity and 
peculiar mildness of its temp.: hence it is much 

ted to by invalids both as watering-place for 
visitors and as a permanent residence. According 
to Sir James Clark, the mean annual temp. of P. is 
only 3° below that of Rome; while that of London 























its | is 10°; and the mean temp. of winter in Rome is 


only 5° higher than that of P. About one-third 
more rain falls at P. than at Rome. 

PENZING, a village of Austria, in the circle and 
$m. W of Vienna, on the 1. bauk of the Wientluss. 
Pop. 3,135. It contains numerous villas, belonging 
to the inhabitants of the metropolis, and has exten 
sive manufactories of silk and cotton fabrics, and of 


vinegar. 
'PENZLIN, a frontier-town of the duchy of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, in the duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Gustrow, 12 m. N of Nen Strelits, and 45 m. ESE 
of Gustrow, between two small lakes. Pop. 2,200. 
It is enclosed by walls, and has a castle. It has ma- 
nufactories of coarse woollen fabrics, and of pottery 
ils, and leather; and several breweries and distil 
leries of brandy. 
PEO-HAM-CHIN, a group of islets in the Yel- 
low sea, near the Chinese coast, in N lat. 38° 20, 
long. 121° 10’. ; 
PEONA, a village of Sardinia, in the prov. of 
Nice, mand. and 3 m. NE of Guillaumes, 
Tuell, Pop. 550, It has sqreral oil-mills, 
mine of lead. " 
PEOPLETON, a parish in Woreestershitgy Sm, 
_ 
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1,474 acres. Pop. in 1831, 276; in 1851, 266. 
PEORIA, a county in the W part of the state of 
Illinois, U.S, comprising gently undulating sur- 
face of 648 sq. m., bounded on the E by linois 
river, and drained by Spoon river, and by Copperas, 
Kickapn, and Senatchwine ereeks. ‘The soil 1s ex- 
tremely fertile. Pop. in 1840, 6.153; in 1850, 17,55 
<Its chief town, which bears the same name, is 70 
m.N of Springfield, beautifully sitaated on the W 
‘bank of Llinois river, at its exit from Peoria lake, 
and 200 m. from the mouth of the river. Pop. in 
1840, 1,467.—Lake P. is an expansion of the Illi- 
nois; about 20 m. in length, and extends in a NE di- 
rection from the village of the same name. It is 
divided by the Narrows into two parts, and has little 
carrent. “Its waters are clear, and abound with fish, 
PEOVER (Larrcx), a township in Great Bud- 
worth p., eo~palatine of Chester, 2} m. 8 by W of 
Nether Knutstord. Area 278 ucres. Pop. 121. 
PEOVER (Netien), « ehapelry and township in 
Great Budworth p., ¢0.-palatine of Chester, 5 m. 1. 
of Norwich. Area 914 acres, Pop. in 1851, 232. 
PEOVER (Surenion), a chapelry and township 
in Rosthiern p. eo-palatne of Chester, 3} wm. SSE of 
Nether Knutsford. Area 2,929 acres. Pop. 543. 











\d tlows into the N bank of the estuary of 
the St. Lawrence, 180 m. NE of Quebec, and after a 
total course of 120 m. 

PEPER-HARROW, a parish in Surrey, 8m. W 
of Godalming, on the N bank of the Wey. Area 
1,454 acres. Pop. in 1831, 144: in 1851, 129. 

PEPERSTRAET, « commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Eecloo. Pop. 205. 

PEPERSTRAETE, « commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of E. Flanders, aep. of Herzele. Pop. 192. 

PEPIN (Lake), an enlargement formed by the 
Mississippi, between the Missouri and the North- 
‘Territories, U. S., about 160 m. below St. Pe- 
ter’s, and immediately above the confluence of the 
Chippeway. Tt is 31 m. in length, and in some 
places $m. in breadth from bluff to bluff. ‘The rapid 
current of the river here settles into an almost stag- 
nant pool. 

PEPINGHEN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov of Brabant, and arrond. of 
Brussels. Pop: of dep. 1,821. ‘The com. is 11 m. 
SW of Brussels, near the r. bank of the Meulenbek, 
an affiuent of the Senne. Pop. 186. 

PEPIN-GUAQU, or Cavpaxozo, a river of Bra- 
ail, in the prov. df Sto-Panlo, which has its source 
in the mountains to the § of the Iio-Iguagu or Cu- 
titibu; rons S; and joins the Uraguay, on the r. bank, 
70 m. W of the confluence of the Pelotas. 

PE-PLSHAN, Pi-pr-suan, or Px-ro, a chain of 
mountains in the N part of the peninsula of the Co- 
rea, which rung in a WSW direction, between the 
ptovs. of Pin-yan and Hwang- 

PEPIRI-MIRIM, Peptst-Guagu, Peours, or 
Rerins, a small river of Brazil, in the prov. of Sio- 
Paulo, to the N of the Misses. It has 
its source in the mountains to the S of the Curitiba; 
rans SW; forms to a small extent a frontier-line of 
Brazil; and joins the Uruguay, on the confines of 
the Banda-Oriental 











PEPPER-BAY, an indentation of the W coast of 
the island of Java, in N Int. 7° 30, E long. 105° 40. 
Tt is about 15 m. in breadth at its entrance, and 
nearly equal in depth. It contains two islands, 
famed Stpocto und yaad. 

PEPPER-CREEK, a small fiver of New South 


_ which forms a portion-of the boundary-line 





Westmoreland. 

PEPPERELL, a township of Middlesex co, in 
the state of Massachusetts, U. S., 38 m. NW of Bos- 
ton, bordered on the E by Nashua river, and inter- 
sected by Nisitissit river. Its surface is hilly, but the 
soil is generally fertile. Pop. in 1841, 1,57 
_ PEPPERSTOWN, or Perranpstows, a parish 
in co. Tipperary, 1 m.NE of Fethard, Area 4,779 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,156; in 1851, 1,216. 

PEPRENDAL, « commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Paricke. Pop. 139. 

PEPY'S ISLANDS. See Fanktaxb Isuaxps, 

PEQUANNOCK, a township of Mortis co, in the 
state of New Jersey, U.S, 10 m. N of Morriston, 
Te has a hilly surface, and is bounded on the NE by 
a creek of the same name, and on the E by Pompton 
river, and intersected by Rockaway river, ‘The avil 
consists chiefly of loam aud clay. "It contains iron- 
ore in large quantities, and the sulphate of iron, 
Pop. in 1840, 5,190. P. creek has its souree in Sus- 
sex co., in the Walkill and Wawayanda mountains, 
flows SE} and, after a rapid course of 97 tm. enters 
Passaic river. It receives the name of Pompton on 
reaching the village of that name—Also 4 stall 
river of the state of Couecticut, an affluent of 
Bridgeport harbour. 

PEQUAWKETT, or Puowacket, a river of the 
state of New Hampshire, U. 8, an affluent of Saco 


river, 

PEQUEST CREEK, a large and rapid stream of 
the state of New Jersey, U.S, formed by the con 
fluence of two branches, in Independence co, and 
which, after a course of 30 m, enters Delaware 
river, at Belvedere. 

PEQUIGNY. See Picquiéxr. 

PEQUIRE, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Matto-Grosso, on the r. bank of the Rio-Correntes. 

PERA, a town of Turkey in Europe, to the NE 
of Constantinople, of which it is considered a suburb, 
being separated from it only by the narrow ann of 
the Bosphorus which constitutes the port of the city. 
It stands on a hill commanding the channel, to the 
N of the suburb of Galata, and to the E of that of 
Cassim-Pasha. It is about 3 m. in Jength, but is 
narrow, ill-paved, and irregularly built. 1t contains 
a Greek and four Cutholic churches, a monastery of 
dervishes of the Mevlevis order, and a college; and 
was until recently the residence of the Europeutt 
ambassador. The pop. of this suburb are a mixed 
race of people, speaking a singular patois of Greek; 
Turkish, French, and Italian. The environs ate re= 
markable for their beauty. See article Consrasti- 
sorte.—Also a town of Rumelia, in the sanj. and 
90 m. ESE of Sophia, and 14 m. NW of Philippopolly 
of which it may be considered a suburb. 

PERA (Care), a headland of the island of Ma- 
jorca, on the E coast, in the prov. and 45 m. ENE 
of Palina, in N lat. 39° 42° 12”, E long. 8° 33° 25°.— 
To the SE is a village of the sume name, 

PERA (Puro), a solitary rocky islet in the strait of 
Malacea, about midway between the W coast of thé 
peninsula of Malacca ard the NE extremity of the 
island of Sumatra, in N Int. 5° 50’, E long: 90° 12° 
Iris visible at a distance of several miles. A little 
to the N of this islet is the best route toward the 
strait during the SW monsoon. a 

PERABAD, or Pepxo-Anav, a town of Spain, iit 
‘Andalusia, in the prov. and 18 m. ENE of Cordova, 
partido and 6 m. Fi of Bujalance, in a fertile plait, 
near the 1. bank of the Guadalquivir. Pop. 2,122. 
it has an hospital. Silk is culnvated in the envi- 
rons, and a considerable trade is earried on im wing; 
























oil, and fruit. 
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Corinth, on the peninsula which extends between the 
bay of Corinth and the gulf of Lepanto, 
ERA-HEAD, a cape of NE. Australia, on the E 
side of the gulf of taria, in S lat. 12° 58" 30”, 
B long. 141° 39 45”. It consists of low reddish 
cliffs. 
| PERAK, a state of Malacca, which extends 75 m. 
| along the W coast of the peninsula, to the S of Ked- 
|} dah or Quedab, and N of Salangore. It is separated 
from the former state by the Krian river, which de- 
bonches in N lat. 3° 59%; and from Salangore by the 
Bernam; and, with the state of Tringano, ocenpies 
the widest portion of the peninsula, ‘The principal 
river by which it is watered is the Perak, which, 
after a course, in a WSW direction, of about 90 m., 
falls into the straits of Malacca. A chain of primi- 
tive mountains separates it from Tringano. In the S 
part of this territory are some fine alluvial plains, con- 
taining produetive tin-mines, which are repated to 
itd $00pienlsannadlly. Thisetarowns tributary 10 
iam until 1822, It is now governed by its own he- 
reditary sultan. It contains 105 mokims or cantons. 
Its pop. is roughly estimated at 85.000 Malays, and 
few Chinese and Chulia or Arab settlers from Mala- 
bar, exclusive of the aboriginal tribes. Its cap., which 
bears the same name, is 165 m. NNW of Malacca, 
near the river Perak, which will admit vessels draw- 
ing 12 ft. A factory was established here by the 
Dateh, who had once a fort on the fine harbour 
formed between the Dinding islands and the main. 
}  PERAL (Ex), a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 
the prov. and 54 m. SSE of Cuenca, and 9m. NNE 
of Tarazona, on the r. bank of an affluent of the 
Xucar, in a fertile locality. Pop. 609. It bas a 














Soap manufactory. 
PERAL-DE-ARLANZA, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 33'm, SW of Burgos, and 





partido of Lerma, on the 1. bank of the Arlanza, 
which is here crossed by two bridges. Pop. 340. 

PERALEDA-DE-LA-MATA, a town of Spain, 
in Estremadura, in the prov. of Caceres, partido and 
5 m, SE of Navalmoral, near the r. bank of the Ta- 
gus. Pop. 2,800. It has parish-church. a custom- 
house, and a public granary; and possesses oil and 
Hone-mils, and manafactories of course woollen fa- 

ries. 

PERALEJA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 
the prov. and 21'm. NW of Cuenea, partido and 8 
m. ENE of Huete, at the foot of a mountain. Pop. 
888. It has manufactories of linen fabrics, and an 
oil-mill, and carries on a considerable trade in sheep 
and mules, 

PERALEJOS-DE-ABAJO, a town of Spain, in 
Leon, in the prov. and 30m. WSW of Salamanca, 
and partido of Lumbrales, in a fertile locality. Pop. 
664. Tt has manufactories of coarse woollen fabrics 
and of common earthenware. 

PERALEJOS-DE-LAS-TRUCHAS, a town of 
Spain, in New Castile, in the prov. and 66 m. E of 
Guadalajara, and partido of Pastrana. in a moun- 
tainous locality at some distance from the r. bank of 
the Tagus. Pop. 1,284. 

PERALEJOS-DE-SOLIS, a town of Spain, in 
Leon, in the prov. and 24 m. SSW of Salamanca, 
and partido of Sequeros-del-Condado, in a moun- 
tainous district. Pop. 52. 

PERALES, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 
the prov. and 13 m. NW of Cuenca, and partido of 

Pop. 23.—Also a town in the prov. and 
and 18 m. NW of Palencia, on the r. bank 
of the Carrion. Pop. 110. The environs are un- 

PERALES-DEL-RIO, town of Spain, in New 
tastile, in the prov. and 8 m. SE of Madrid, and 




















PERACHORA, a village of Greece, 9 m. NNE of j 








partido of Getafe, on the r. bunk of the Manzanares, 
inva sandy locality. Pop. 81. 

PERALES-DE-MILLA, a town of Spain, in New 
Castile, in the prov. and 24 m, WSW of Madrid, 
and partido of Navalearnero, in a plain, near the r. 
bank of the Perales, an afiluent of the Alberche. 
Pop. 150. 

PERALES-DE-TAJUNA, a town of Spain, in 
New Castile, in the prov. and 24 m. SE of Madrid, 
and partido of Chinchon, in a fine valley, near the 
r. bank of the Tajuna. Pop. 1,290. It has a parish 
church, an hospital, a custom-house, and a public 
granary, and has manufactories of linen fabrics. 

PERALOECHE, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the proy, and 45m, NE of Guadalajara, and par- 
tido of Sacedon, Pop. 434. 

PERALTA, « town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Navarre, partido and 12 m. SE of Olete, and 35 m, 
$ of Pamplona, on the r. bank of the Arga, which is 
here crossed by a fine bridge, and at the foot of a 
mountain, the sammit of which is covered with 
Moorish fortifications. Pop. 2,348. It has » parish 
church, an hospital, several convents, and a custom- 
house; and possesses distilleries of brandy, and seve- |) 
ral oil-mills. ‘The locality is noted for its wine. 

PERALTA-DE-ALCOFEA, a town of Spain, in 
Aragon, in the prov. of Huesca and partido of Sari- 
nena. Pop. 633. It has a parish church, a custom~ 
honse, and a public granary. 

PERALTA-DE-LA-SAL, a town of Spain, in 
Aragon, in the prov. and 48 m. SE of Huesca, and 
partido of Tamarite. It has a parish church, a con~ 
vent, and an hospital. It possesses manufactories of 
soap and of brandy. In the environs are quarries of 
lime and gypsum. 

ERAMEA, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, in the 
prov. and 66m. NE of Lerida, partido of Sort, in a ’ 
moantainons locality. Pop, $89. enclosed by 

walls, 

PERAMOLA, a town of Spain, in Cataloni 
the prov. and 51 m. NE of Lerida, partido of Sol- 
sona, in a level tract. Pop. 740. it has manufue- 
tories of brandy and of linen. 

PERAMPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the Car 
natic, district and 9m. NW of Madara. 

ERARNA, a town of Spain, in Aragon, in the 
prov. and 36m. E of Huesca, partido and 9m. 
of Benabarre, on the r.bank of the Essera. Pop 56t. 

PERASTO, a town of Dalmatia, 6 m. NNW of 
Cattaro, on. the gulf of that name, at the foot of » 
mountain, the summit of which is crowned with a 
fortress. “Pop. 2,500, It has a small fishing and 
trading port. z 

PERASUNGUM, a village of Hindostan, in the 
proy. and 35 m. SW of Aurungabad, ‘at the conflu- 
ence of the Pira with the Godavery. 1t contains 
numerous temples. 

PERAWA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Malwa, and district of Mundessor, 75 m. N of Ujein. 
It is enclosed by a wall, now much dilapidated, and 
contains an old fort. ‘The streets are i and 
the houses generally ill-built. 

PERAY (Sarst), a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Andéche, and arrond. of 
Tonrnon. ‘The eant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 
1831, 9,625; in 1841, 10,168. ‘The town is 9 m.S- 
of Tournon, and 21m. NE of Privas, on the Merdo- 
ril, an affluent of the Rhone. Pop. in 1841, 2,4855 
in 1846, 2.720. ‘The locality is noted for its vine- 
yards, which produce a highly-esteemed white wine, 
approaching champagne in quality. Lime and litho- 
graphic stone oceur in the vicinity. 


PERBAIS, a commune of Belginm, in the re 
of Brabant, and dep. of Wathain-Saint- Pe 
bra 

















































Wathain, Pop. 228. 
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PERCE ‘E, a village of Lower Canada, on the E 
coast of the district and co. of Gaspé, on the S side 
of Mal-bay. ‘The surrounding scenery is very beau- 
tiful, In the vicinity is Mount P., alt. 1,285 ft. 
above sea-level. 

PERCE‘E ROCK, a small island of the gulf of the 
St. Lawrence, 21 m.'S of Gaspé point. It consists 
of # perpendicular rock of red sandstone and 
stone, rising to a height of 288 ft. above sea-lev 
and intersected by two natural arches, through which 
the sea has free passage. Boats ean pass through 
these natural tunnels at high water. 

PERCELADA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Beira, and comarca of Viseu. It contains about 
196 houses. 

PERCH, a river of the state of New York, U. Sy 
which has its souree in Orleans township, Jefferson 
co, and flows SW into Black River bay. 

PERCHA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and district and 42m. WNW of Minsk.” 

PERCHE, an ancient territorial division of France, 
in the prov. of Maine, now comprised in the depart- 
ments of the Eure-et-Loire, Orne, and Eure. It 
was divided into the Great'and Little Perche, or 
Perche-Gouet and Thimerais. Its cap. was Mor- 


a 
SDERCHE (Con-pe-La), a pass of the Pyrenees, 
in France, in the dep. of the Eastern Pyrenees, a 
Tittle to the SW of Mont-Louis. 

PERCIVAL, a river of Prince Edward’s island, 
flowing into the head of Egmont bay. ‘The tide as- 
ends it about 5 m. between low and marshy banks. 

i a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Brabant, and arrond, of Brussels. 
Pop. of dep. 1,050; of com. 779. 

ERCS (Vamos), a town of Hungary, in the cir- 
cle beyond the Theiss, in a woody plain, 14 m. E of 
Debreczin, and 22 m. ESE of Bészorminy. 

PERCY, a canton, commune, and town of France, 

















in the dep. of the Manche, and dep. of St. Lo. The | as 


cant. comprises 12 com. "Pop. in_1831, 10,635; in 
1841, 11,010. The town is 16 m, SW of St. Lo, and 
about the same distance SE of Coutances, on the 
Gidse, an affluent of the Sienne. Pop. in 1841, 
3,215; in 1846, 3,215. 

PERCY, a parish of New South Wales, in the co. 
of St. Vincent, extending along the E side of Shoal- 
haven river. 

PERCY, a township of Upper Canada, in the 
Newcastle district, bounded on the N by the river 
‘Trent. Pop. in 1842, 920. 

PERCY ISLANDS, agroup of islands in the North. 
umberland archipelago, off the NE coast of Aust 
‘The largest is from 12 to 14m. in cireumf,, and rises 
to the height of about 1,000 ft. Its SW end is in S 
Int. 21° 40%, E long. 150° 13° [King]. A species of 
pine and a few cabbage palms are the principal 
frees. These islands were first visited by Flinders in 
1802. ‘They appear to be frequented by the natives 
in pursuit of turtles. 

RDIDO, a river which has its source in the 
state of Alabama, U. S., in the co. of Baldwin: runs 
S, forming to. some extent the boundary-line of the 
territory of Florida; and after a course of 75 m. 
throws itself by a wide mouth into the gulf of Mexi- 
¢0, 21 m. SE of Pensacola. 

PERDIFUMO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
the Prineipato-Citra, district and L5 m. WNW of Il- 
‘Vallo, cant. and 5m. W of Castel-dell’-Abate. Pop. 
700. ‘Its locality affords good wine and oil. : 

PERDIGON (Et), a village of Spain, in Leon, in 
the prov. and partido and 8 m. S of Zamora, and at 
about an equal distance SW of Moraleja. Pop. 987. 
Ir has a palace, a parish chureb, a convent, @ custom- 











he and a public granary. 


- | down a precipice of 1,200 ft., forms a maj 
el, | cascade, one of the sources of the Gave-du- 





PERDU (Mow), one of the highest summits of 
the Pyrenees, near the centre of the chain, in Spain, 
in the prov. and 45 m, NNE of Huesca, near the § 
confines of the French dep. of the Pyrenees, and 
near a small lake of the same name. It has an alt, 
of 11,264 ft. above sea-level. From its glaciers de- 
scends the torrent of Gavarnie, which, leaping boldly 

ificent 





PERE (Sarsr), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 2 m. NNE of Cha- 
teauneuf, and 7 m. SE of St. Malo. Pop. 1,886.— 
Also a commune in the dep. of the Yonne, and cant. 
of Vezelay, 9 m. WSW of Avallon, on the 1. bank of 
the Cure. " Pop. 1,476. 

PEREBRODE,, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. of Minsk, district and 80 m. WNW of Disna, 
PEREBUC (Sarwt), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Morbiban, cant. and 5 m. NE of Allaire, and 
82 m. E of Vannes, on the Oust. Pop. 500. 

PERED, a village of Hungary, in the circle 
beyond the Danube, comitat and 37 m. E of Press: 
burg, and 14 m. SSE of Szered, near the r. bank of 
the Vaag. Pastel is extensively grown in the en- 
virons. 

PERE-EN-RETZ (Sarst), a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Loire-Inferi- 
eure, and arrond. of aimbot. ‘The cant. comprises 
4com. Pop. in 1831, 8328; in 1841, 8,863. The 
town is 6 m. 8 of Paimbceuf, and 25 m. W of 
Nantes. Pop. in 1846, 2,862. 

PEREGRINE (Porst), a headland of British 
North America, on the E side of Fox channel, to the 

‘Willoughby, in N lat. 66° 30, W long. 
It was discovered by Fox in 1631. 

PEREGRINO, a small island of the 8. Pacific, in 
§ lat. 10° 15’, W long. 151° 50’, in the group of the 
Society islands. It was discovered by Quiros in 
1606; and is described by Torres and Torquemada 
ing within a coral reef, and extremely fertile. 
PEREHINSK, a village of Galicia, in the circle 
and 83 m. SSE of Stry, and 6 m. SSE of Rozmatow, 
on the L. bank of the Lomniea, It hasan iron-mine. 

PEREIASLAV, or Peretastavi. a town of Rus 
sia in Europe, cup. of district, in the gov. and 162 
m. WNW of Poltova, and 60 m. SE of Kiey, at the 
confluence of the Troubej and Alta, in a low tract of 
land near the 1. bank of the Dnieper. Pop. 7,000. It 
still retains some of the earthen fortifications erected 
by the Swedish prisoners in 1709, and contains nu- 
merous churches. The trade, which is considerable, 
consists chiefly in horses, eattle, corn, brandy of local 
manufactnre, and rosin, ‘town is of great anti« 
quity. and was for a long period governed by its own 
sovereigns. From 106] to 1239, it suffered greatly 
from wars and pestilence, and at the latter period 
was taken and destroyed by the troops-of Balu- 
Khan. After being rebuilt, it fell ander Polish do- 

inion, and so continued until the 17th eeut., when 
it was finally restored to Russia 

PEREIRA, a town of Portugal, in the comarca 
and 6 m. W of Coimbra, and 8 m, ESE of Tentwgal, 
on the 1. bank of the Mondego... Pop. 1,800. Maize 
and melons are cultivated in the environs. 

PEREIRA-JUZAO, a town of Portagal, in’ the 
prov. of Beira, comarea and 12 m. SE of Feira, and 
§'m. NE of Bemposta, at the foot of mountains. 


TEREK, a town of Persia, in the prov. of Farsis- 
tan, district and 16 m.N of Darap or Darabgherd. 
Tt has a castle. 

PEREKOP, or On-Kart, a town. and fortress of 
Russia in Europe, in the gov. of Taurida, 64 m. 






























the isthmus of the same name,and a little to the 


NNW of Simferopol, and 72 m. SE of rote 
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of its narrowest point. It stands in a plain, on 
the road leading from the Crimea into the interior 
of the empire, 2 m. from the shore of the gulf of Si- 
bache or Sivach, and about 4 m. from that of the 
gulf of B. ‘The fortress lies to the E of the town, 
|! tiear the great road, and consists of irregular fortifi- 
cations, all substantially built of stone, and enclosing 
|| an interior fort of considerable height, It contains 
also ‘within its walls a castle, barracks, a mosque, and 
aGreek church. Near the leading to P, and 
parly only within the fortifications, are several 

jouses occupied by persons connected with the salt- 





works and stores. ‘Two miles Sis a suburb named 
Armianskoie-bazar, consisting of several streets, and 
containing numerous shops. ‘The situation of the 
town is extremely unhealthy, and the resident pop., 
consisting of Russians, Tarturs, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Jews, does not exceed 1,000. In summer it is 
frequented by large numbers of Nogai-Tartars, who 
come hither to attend its fairs. The trade consists 
chiefly in salt of whiels 20,000 re ests 
it into Southern Russia. or J 

signifying ‘ditch,’ the ancient name of this town, was 
derived from the ancient ditch by which the isthmus 
was originally crossed. ‘The Tartar name, Or-Kapi, 
signifies ‘the gate of the fortification,’ from the gate 
by which entrance is here obtained into the Crimea. 

the Rassian appellation, denotes ‘the en- 
trance’ or ‘gate of the isthmus.’ ‘The town was first 
tukeni from the Turks by the Russians in 1736. It 
was again ceded to Russia in 1775, and ultimately 
with the Crimea in 1783. 

PEREKOP (Gutr or), an indentation formed by the Black 
sen, on the W coast of the Rasalan gov. of Tuarida. ‘The breadth 
OF te eoteance, extending fro Tendri-point ot the N, to the W 
extromity of the Crimi is 0 i.; ate depth of ite em 
fiure about 75m. At tis W extremity it be separated ty 
{sthinus ofthe same name from the Sibucto-More or Patria 
an inlet of the sea of Azof. The isthmus of P. connects the Cri- 
‘mea with the mainland. It is 27 m, in length from NW to SE, 
























and swells from a breath of 6 of 6 m. at the extremities, to 18 
1h, In the centre. It Is but slightly elevated, and contains several 


established 
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PEREKOPSKAIA, a town of Russia in Europe, 
{in the gov. of the Don ks, and district of 
Oust-Medvieditza, and 27 m. E of Rospopinskaia, 
near the r. bank of the Don. 

PERELADA, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, in 
the prov. and 27 m. NE of Gerona, partido and’ 11 
m. WNW of Figuieres, on 2 mountain, at the foot of 
which is the junction of the Orlina with the Little 
Liobregat. Pop. 1,682. It has 2 convents, and an 
hospital. 

PERELLO, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, in the 
prov. ad 30 m. SW of Tarragona, partido and 20 m. 

E of Tortosa, at the foot of the Lazamos moun- 
tains, and on the great coast road. 

PERE-MUL-PAR, an island of the Laccadive ar- 
chipelago, to the E of Cardanum island, in N lat. 11° 
9, E long. 72° 30”. 

PEREMYSCHL, a district and town of Russia in 
Europe, in the gov. of Kaluga. ‘The district is very 
fertile, and contains extensive forests. It has manu- 
factories of sail-cloth, two iron-works, and several 
distilleries. ‘Phe town is 24 m. S of Kaluga, ou the 
L. bank of the Oka. Pop. 2.300. It contains 6 
eharches, and has a large sail-cloth manufactory, 
which gives employment to 600 workmen, and pro- 
duces annually 4,000 pieces of cloth. ‘This town was 
founded in 1152, by the grand-duke George Vladi- 
mir IL, and has still'some remains of its ancient 
earthen walis. 

PERENA, « town of Spain, in Leon. in the prov. 


























and 42 m. WNW of Salamanca, purtido and 27 m. 


W of Ledesma, at some distance from the 1. bank of 
the Duero, from which it is separated by steep hills, 
Pop. 1,128. It has a parish-church, several convents, 
‘a custom-house, and a public granary, and possesses 
manufactories of linen and of brandy. In the envi- 
rons are mines of sulphar and antimony, and a fine 
cascade; and within a short distance are the ruins of 
a Roman town, 

PERENE, a river of Peru, which has its souree in 
the intendancy of Tarma, a little to the N of the 
town of that name; runs E into the Pampas-del-Sa- 
eramento or Pajonal; and, after a course of about 
180 m.,, throws itself into the Apurimac, on the 1, 
bank, 80 m. SW of the confluence of the Paro, 

PERE EYE, of Pre-Pas, 8 village of Aliant 
tan, on the r. bank of the Cabul river, 25m. WNW. 
of its confluence with the Indus, and 20 m. NE of 
Peshawar. 

PERESLAVL-RIAZANSKOI, See Rrazay. 

PERESLAV-ZALIATZKOI, or Prrestays 
Lesxr, a town of Russia in Europe, cap. of a district, 
in the gov. and 75 m. WNW of Vladimir, and 96m. 
NNE of Moscow, pleasantly situated on the E bank 
of Lake Plestchieivo, at the junction of the Troubej. 
Pop. 2,000. It possesses a cathedral..a fine edifice 
in stone, containing the tombs of three princes of 
Pereslay, and numerous other churches and convents, 
Tt has manufactories of linen, and carries ou an ac~ 
tive trade with the capital. ‘This town was founded 
in 1152, by the grand-duke Jouri- Viadimirovitch- 
Dolgorouki. It was enclosed by ramparts, and was 
for a long time the eap. of a principality, governed 
first by its own princes, and afterwards by the sov- 
ereigns of Moscow. It was several times pillaged by 
the Tartars. Previous to the reorganization of the 
government by Catherine IL, this town was the cup. 
of a prov., and the residence of a bishop. 

PERESZLEG (Hosze), a town of Hungary, in the 
com. of Kisenburg, on a woody plateau, 22 m. SE of 
Steinamanger. Pop. 1,280. , 

PERETA, a village of Tuscany, in the prov. of 
Sienna, podesteria and 2 m. $ of Scansano. Pop. 400. 

PEREUIL, a village of France, in the dep. of Cha 
renté, eant, and 3m. W of Blunzac, near the r. bank 
of the Ars. Pop. 800. 

PEREVOLOTSHNA, a town and fort of Rassiain 
Europe, in the gov. of Poltova, district and 24m. 
SSW of Kobyliaki, on the 1. bank of the Dnieper, at 
the confluence of the Vorskla, It has 2 churches. 
‘This town was several times taken by the Tartars 
and Poles. A Cossack colony established themselves 
in it in 1654, und some time after the Russians 
erected the fort, in which a garrison is still constantly 
maintained.—Also a town in the same gov., district 
and 15 m. E of Prilouki. 

PEREVOLOTZKAIA-KREPOST, a fortress of 
Russia in Europe, in the gov. and district and 48 m. 
W of Orenburg, near the sources of the Samara. It 
forms a square, and is defended by chevaux-de-frise, 
with a ditch outside, and some batteries. It contains 
a church, and abont 100 houses. ‘The garrison con- 
sists of a company and a half of dragoons, and 50 

‘The surrounding country is desert, but 
affords excellent pasturage. : 

PEREVOZ, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 57 m. SE of Nijnii-Novgorod, district and 
27 m. SW of Kniaginen, in a fertile locality, ou the 
zeae sie e Pista Tt contains about 100 houses, 
inhabited chic agricalturist Fists. 

PEREZ, or irene Dice, «seat oh rocks 
near the S bank of the island of Cuba, in N lat. 21°} 


58’, W long. 81° 43° 2”. é ; 
PERFORATED ISLAND. a land " a 
part of the Mergui archipelago, NNE. of the, 

Elands, in N lat 8°48; E long. 97°47. by 
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PERG, or Beno, a market-town of Austria, in the 
circle of the Mubl, 8 m. ENE of Enns, and 11 m. 
WNW of Grein, on the Naan. It has a manufac- 
tory of common pottery, and in the environs is a 
qn of as ase 

(Le), a village of France, in the 
ofthe Gers, cant. and 10 m. N of Lectoure. Pop. 19). 

PERGAMINO. a town of La Plata, in the prov. 
and 150 m. WNW of Buenos-Ayres, and 70 m. S of 
Rosario, on a small affluent of the Arrecifes. 

PERGAMUS. See Beromaacent, 

PERGINE, or Perces, a market-town of Austria, 
in the Tyrol, in the circle and 5 m. ESE of Trent, 
and 4 m, NW of Levico, on the brow of a hill. Pop. 
3,060, It has a custle and a Franciscan convent, 
and possesses manutuctories of woollen fabries, and 
several silk spinning-mills. In the environs are an 
iron-mine and a quarry of millstone. Wine is ex- 
tensively culti in the surrounding district. 

PERGINE, or Say ANGELO-pI-Prrorse, a yil- 
lage of Tuseany, in the pror. and 39 m. ESE of Flo- 
rence, vieariat and 11 m. N of Monte-S. Savino. 

PERGOGA, a town of New South Wales, in the 
co. of St. Vincent, on the N bank of the Moraga, 5 
m. above its entrunce into the sea. 

PERGOLA, « town of the Papal states, in the 
legation of Urbino and Pesaro, 15 m. SE of Urbino, 
on the Cesaro. Pop. 3,200. “It has manufactories 
of cloth and other woollen fabrics, and several tan- 


neries. 

PERGUIGA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Maranhito, which, after a short course, in a generally 
N direction, falls into a bay of the Atlantic, of whe 
shine name; Tho Spoink of this bay lies ia Stat. 2° 

PERGUSA, a small lake of Sicily, in the prov. of 
Caltanicetta, district and 15 m.N of Piazza, and a 
little to the E of Castrogiovanni. 

ERT, or Bupenten, a village of Sweden, in the 
cant, of Berne, bail. and 11 m. ENE of Courtelari, 
on the Pissot. ’ Pop. 630. 

SES ue i & iy of feito in rd 
presiden fadras, and prov. of the’Carnatic, 

i SW of] Dindigul. e 

PERIAPATAM, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Mysore and subah of Patua, 42 m. W of Sering- 
apatam. In 1790, when the British army were ap- 
Prosching this place, through the Kurg country, 

ippa Sultan gave orders for the fort and town to 
destroyed, and the country laid waste. In 1799 a 
battle was fought in the vicinity, between the Brit- 
ish forces commanded by General Stuart, and the 
army of ‘Tippu, in which the latter was totally de- 
feated, and compelled to leave the road to Sering- 
apatam open. ‘The surrounding country is beautiful, 
and abounds with sandal-wood. : 

PERIBOACA, a river of Lower Canada, which 
connects Lake Mopamine with St. John’s lake, in N 
lat, 48° 32/. 

PERICO ISLES, three small- islands in the gulf 
of Panama, lying close to the shore, in N lat. 8° 35%, 
and dafendiag the road of Panama, so as to form a 
good port for smaller vessels. 

PERIERS, a town of France, in the dep. of La 
Manche, 9 m. N of Contances, near the Horerola, an 
affluent of the Save. Pop. 2,800. 

PERIGNAG, a village of France, in the oe of 
Charente, cant. and 2 m. ESE of Blanzac. Pop. 
1,100.—Also a v. in the dep. of Charente-Inferieure, 
cant. and 4 m. NE of Pons. 

PERIGNY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Deux Sevres, cant. and 4m. NW of Brioux. Pop. 
1,250.—Also a y. in the dep. of Allier, cant. and 4 





v 


m. W of La Palisse. Pop. 660. 
a an ancient province in the SW of 





France, now forming the dep. of the Dordogne, and 
a small part of that of Lot-et-Garonne. Its cap. was 
Perigueux. 

PERIGUEUX, a town of France, the cap. of the 
dep. of the Dordogne, situated in-a valley on the r, 
bank of the Isle, in N lat. 45° 11’ 8", 70 m. NE of 
Bordeaux. Pop. in 1846, 10,933. ‘The town is ill 
built, and offers very narrow tortuous streets, lined 
by tall gloomy houses, but the walks in the vicinit 
are pleasant. ‘The cathedral is the only public build- 
jog worth notice, and itis chiefly remarkable for a 
square tower of it height, surmount a 
rimidal spire. ‘The town has iaanufactories of paper, 
leather, and catlery, and some trade in wines, li 
corn, and chestmits. It is the sce of a bishop, and 
has a library of 16,000 vols. a botanical garden, a 
cabinet of natural history, and an agricultaral society, 

PERLIA, or Santa Awwa, a river of Venezuela, 
which rising on the E flank of the Sierra, runs E, and 
discharges itself into Lake Maracaybo, by several 
mouths, 30 m. below a town of the same name, which 
is situated near its r. bank, 75 m. SW of Maracaybo, 

PERILLA-DE-CASTRO, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 17m. NNW of Zamora, near the r. 
bank of the Esla. Pop. 550. 

PERIM, an island in the straits of Babel-Mandeb, 
nearly 4m. from the coast of Yemen. It is about 44 
m. long, by 2 m. broad, and rises to 230 ft. above 
sea-level. On its SW side is a good harbour, 800 
yds. broad, with an entrance a $m. wide. | The 
adoption of this as a coaling-station has been sug- 
gested. ‘The distance from Ceylon to P. is nearly 
the same ns the distance from P. to Cosseir aud 
back. A reef runs almost the whole length of its N 
coast, but the side nearest to Arabia has deep water 
to the base of the rock, and, besides being clear from 
reefs, has the small harbour we have noticed. ‘The 
greatest objection to P. as a station for shipping and 
steamers is the want of water. 

PERINALDO, a town of the Sardinian states, in 
Piedmont, in the prov. and 28 m. ENE of Nice, 
Pop. 1,500. It was the birthplace of Cassini, the 
celebrated astronomer. 

PERINGARY, a town of Hindostan, in the Car- 
natic, in the district of Madura, on ther. bank of the 


Vaigamn. 
PERIVALE, a parish of Middlesex, intersected 
the Paddington canal, 3 m. S by Eof Harrow-on- 

the-Hill. Area 626 acres. Pop.in 1881 and 1851, 32, 
PERIVOLL, a town of Turkey in Europe, in the 

sanj. and 60 m. SSE of Monastir. 

ERJAN, a town of Bokhara, 36 m. ESE of 

Anderab. 

PERKINS, a township of Erie co., in the state of 
Ohio, U.S. 15 m. NW of Norwalk. ’ Pop. 889. 
PERKINSVILLE, a village of Windsor co., Vir 
ginia, U. S, 71 m. S of Montpellier. 

PERKIOMEN, a river of Penusylvania, U. 8, 
which rans into ‘the Schuylkill, about 6 m. above 
Norristown, after a S course of 80'm, 

PERLAK, a town of Hungary, 12 m. ENE of 
Warasdin, near the 1. bank of the Drave. 

PERLAS (Ist.as pz), a group of 
the gulf of Panama, in N lat. 8° 27’, and Wlong. 78° 
49. ‘They are so called from the pearl ‘fishery 
which was at one period conducted upon them. 

PERLE (La), a small island situated near the N 
const of the island of Martinique, in N lat. 14° 51’. 

P a town of Prussia, in the gov. 
62 m. NW of Potsdam, on the Stepnitz. Pop. 3,200. 

‘PERLEPE, atown of Turkey, in the sanj. and 20 
m. NE of Monastir, ma fine and richly cultivated 
country. Ir contains from 500 to 600 houses, chiefly 
inhabited by Albanians. 
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PERLETTO, a town of Piedmont, in the prov. of 
3a ; oy 
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‘Alba, on the declivity of a hill, 2m. NE. of Corte- 
miglia. Pop. 1,200. 

PERLICAN (New), a harbour on the E coast of 
Newfoundland, 8 leagues WSW of Old Perlican, 
‘and 5 leagues from Random-head. It has a wide 
and safe entrance. Ships may ride in it landlocked 
from all winds, in from 5 to 10 fath. water. 

PERM, a very extensive government, situated 
chiefly in European, but partly in Asiatic Russia, 
between the parallels of 61° 50’, and 53° 30%; and 
bounded on the N by the gov of Wologda and To- 
bolsk; on the E by Tobolsk; on the S by Orenburg ; 
and on the W by Viatka. It has a reputed area of 
203,851 sq. versts, or 128,978 sq. m.; but its pop. was 
only 1,143,902 in 1825; and 1,637,700 in 1846. Tr 
is intersected from N to S, for above 450m, by the 

t Ural chain of mountains, here from 7 to 70 m. 
frond; and is in general a hilly country, covered 
with vast and impenetrable forests. ‘The rivers on 
the W side of the Ural chain flow into the Kama, 
which joins the Wolga; those on the E side fall, for 
the most part, into the Obi, which discharges itself 
into the Frozen ocean. ‘There are aboat 600 lakes 
scattered over the prov., but most of them lie to the 
KE of the Ural chain. "fhe forests contain various 
animals, such as the sable and martin, which are 
Inmted for their furs; also bears and other beasts of 

~. The gov. is divided into 12 districts or circles, of 
‘which those situated in the SE are fertile and toler- 
ably cultivated; producing rye, barley, oats, flax, 
and potatoes; the rest of the country is much fitter 
for pastare than tillage. ‘Though the climate is 
warm in summer, the cold wind from the mountains 
often puts to hazard the hopes of the husbandman, 
and renders it necessary, thin as the pop. is, to make 
an annual import of corn., The exports in return are 
tallow, cattle, furs, tar, and the produce of the mines, 
‘The only manufactures are of cloth, leather, soap, 
candles, and other articles requisite for domestic 
consumption. ‘The inhabitants are a mixed race, 
partly Russian, partly of Finnish and Tartar descent. 
The occupation of by far the greater part is pastoral, 
but about 100,000 find employment at the mines. 
Tron, copper, platinum, gold,’ silver, salt, marble, 
‘agates, and loadstone are mined within this gov. 
See articles Russta and Uxat Moustaixs. ‘The 
ancestors of the Permians, or inbabitants of the 
country between the White sea and the Ural moun- 
tuns, are described by Scandinavian writers usa 
wealthy and powerful nation, an epithet which pro- 
bubly means that they carried on a traffic in the fars 
of their country, with the Persians and other Asiaties, 
who gave them precious metals in return. After 
falling, in the middle ages, under the sway of the re- 
public of Novgorod, they were progressively incor- 
porated into the Russian empire. 

‘Perm, the cap. of the above government, is si 
uated at the contiux of the Jagashika, in N lat. 58°1’, 
and E Jong. 56° 26’, at an alt. of 870 ft. above sea- 
level, on the river Kama, which here flows with a 
swift current and deep stream. It has some neat 
public buildings, such as the two ehurches, the offices 
of government, a public school, and an hospital ; but 
good stone buildings are only seen here and there; 
and the houses in general consist of wooden struc- 
tures of a single story ranged round a quadrangular 
court. The streets however are kept clean.and have 
narrow wooden footways. ‘The general control of the 
Uralian mines is vested in a board located here. It 
has smelting works, and carries on a pretty active 
traffic with the provinces both to E and W, in the 
metals wrought in the surrounding country. The 
pop. is estimated at 10,000. 

PERMACOLL, a town and fortress of Hindostan, 
in the Carnatic. ‘The fort is situated on @ rock from 





























200 to $00 ft. high, and from 400 to 500 yds. in 
breadth. It was taken by the British in 1760, but 
was afterwards made over to the nabob of Arcot, 
In 1782 it was again captured by Hyder Aly, but at 
the conclusion of the war, it was dismantled, and the 
fortifications blown up. 

PERMEIRA ROCKS, a group of rocks in the 
Indian sea, within 6 or 7 m. of the coast of 
20m. N of Mangalore, in N lat. 13° 11’, 

PERNAGUA. See PamaNaurna. 

PERNAIBAO, See PanaxamBa, 

PERNALLA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Bejapore in N lat. 20° 35% 

PERNAMBUCO, a province of Brazil, bounded 
on the N by the provs. Piauhy, Ceara, and Parabibas 
on the E by the Atlantic; on the S by the provs. of 
‘Alagoas and Bahia; and on the W by Goyaz, Ivis 
chiefly a mountainous territory of very irregular out- 
line and varying breadth, Its coast-line is low and 
sandy, and does not exceed 120 m. in extent, The 
chief Streams which discharge themselves into th 
sea here are the ‘Tapacora, the Ipojuco, and the 
Unna. It is in this portion of the prov., imme- 
diately along its coast, that the sugar~plantations 
fre exclusively located. ‘To the W of the country 
intersected by these streams lies a highly mountain- 
ous territory, of which the Sierra-Cayriris may be 
regarded as the nucleus or central point, ‘The Sierra 
de-Pianhy, or Sierra-dos-Irmaos, Tuns along the 
whole extensive frontier with the prov. of that name; 
while the Rio-de-Stlo-Franeisco, here sweeping round 
from NE to SE, approaches the base of these chains, 
and contracts the breadth of the prov. of which it 
forms the frontier with Bahia, to a breadth of 50m, 
under the parallel of 10° S. ‘The S part of the prov. 
expands into a greater breadth between the Sierra- 
de-Javatinga separating it from Goyas on the W, 
and the Rio-Sio-Francisco, still forming its I, bout 
dary. ‘The Rio-Carynhenha, an affluent of the Sio- 
Francisco, forms the § limit of the prov. All the 
Streams to the N of this river, with the exception of 
the coast rivers already named, are afftuents of the 
‘SGo-Francisco. ‘The most important are the Rio- 
Formosa, Rio-Corrientes, Rio Grande, Rio-Verde, 
Rio-de-Caza-Nova, Rio-Pajeha, Rio-Sam-Antonio, 
and Rio-Moxeto. ‘The area of the prov. has been. 
estimated at 7,200 sq. Spanish leagnes. On the 
basis of a census taken in 1842, its free pop. was 
estimated in 1846 at 600,000, exclusive of foreigners. 
‘The number of slaves is by some calculated to exceed 
by two-thirds the free pop. Cotton and hides are 
the principal articles brought from the interior.—The 
manufactures of the prov. are almost entirely con- 
fined to the production of a few articles of the most 
ordinary domestic consumption, such as leather 
dresses, coarse cotton eloth, and knives. A little 
fine lace is made in some places on the coast. ‘The 
rearing of the silk-worm has recently been attempted 
with suecess.—The climate is hot and moist in the 
Heese The chief ex, are cotton, sugstr, me 
rum ; hides, cocoa-nuts, dye-woods, ipecacuanha, and. 
2 fewother drags are also occasionally exported. [See 
following art.] The prov. is administratively divided 
into 10 comarcas; and sends 13 deputies to the legis- 
lative assembly, and 6 senators t0,the upper cham: 
ber. The original captaincy of P. reached to the 
river San-Francisco on the S. The Krench first 
established themselves on this coast in 1535. ‘They 
were succeeded by the Dutch, who in 1654 were 
driven out by the 

‘PeRsamevco, or torre, th 
capital of the above province, and the third eity in 
Brazil, is situated in S lat. 8° 6', W long. 35°. 
the coast of a broad bay, stretching with a modi 
but regular curvature between Point Olin 
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Cape Saint Augustine. Seen from the sea, it ap- 


‘pears to oceupy a flat and but slightly elevated site; | di 


for no part of the coast within many leagues of P. 
rises to any height, except that whereon Olinda, about 
3m. N of the city of P. stands. It consists of three 
divisions, Recife or S&o-Pedro-de-Gonsalves, Sio- 
Antonio, and Boa-Vista; and comprises within its 
whole extent 17 churches and chapels, an English 
chapel, 2 monasteries, 3 asylums for girls, 6 hospitals, 
a theatre, a government-house, 2 custom-house, a 
prison, marine and military arsenals, and three bar- 
racks.—The division of ife is nearest the sea. 
Tr stands on a long narrow neck of land, a perfectly 
barren bank of sand, whi hes southward from 
the foot of the hill on which the town of Olinda is 
built; and expanding, forms the site on which the 
jwarter of Recite is built. In front of this bank, at a 
Gisanoe warping fevinad s$014 86, raan’s eet OT 
rocks, over which at full tide the waves roll; bur 
being checked by this barrier, they strike the quays 
and buildings of the town with diminished strength. 
At low water this natural parapet is left dry. A 
branch of the Biberibe, navigable for boats as far as 
Olinda, forms the principal channel of communica- 
tion with that place. A second ridge of sand, on 
which stands the division of the town called Silo- 
Antomo, is connected with Boa-Vista, situated on 
the continent, by a narrow wooden bridge. ‘The 
greater part of the extent of sand between Olinda 
and the town which remains uncovered is open to 
the sea, and the surf is here very violent. The tide 
enters between the bri and encircles the middle 
compartment. On the land-side there is a consider- 
able expanse of water, having the appearance of a 
lake, which becomes narrower towards Olinda, and 
reaches to the very streets of this section of the city, 
thus facilitating the communication between the two 
divisions. The first division of the town is com- 
posed of brick houses, of three, four, and even 
stories in height. Most of the streets are narrow; 
and some of the older houses in the inferior streets 
ure only one story in height. In general, the build- 
ings in this quartet of the town have an antiquat- 
ed appearance, exhibiting the old Dutch style of 
honse-urchitecture. ‘The principal street of the Re- 
cife is the Rua-da-Cruz, which at its N extremity 
towards the Arsenal-da-Marinha is wide and impos- 
ing in its aspect. ‘Lo the northward is the residence 
of the port-admiral, with the government timber- 
ean attached to it. The cotton-market and ware- 
ouses are also in this part of the town. A single 
bridge across the Biberibe connects this quarter 
with that of Siio-Antonio—Sao- Antonio, or the 
middle town, is composed 
and broad 
considered as a city. ‘The 
sion ate appropriated to shops, warehouses, and sta~ 
Dles. ‘The shops are without windows; the only 
light they have is admitted from the door. In this 
division is the palace, in which the affuirs of the 
provineial government are carried on, in former 
times the Jesuits’ convent, a large building of gloomy 
appearance with walls of enormous thickness; also the 
military arsenal, the town-hall and prison, the bar- 
racks, the Franciscan, Carmelite, and Penha con- 
vents, several churches, the interiors of which are 
very handsomely ornamented, and the British chapel. 
—The division of Boa-Vista is very extensive, and 
iv residences and country-seats. 
‘Much attention is paid to the gardens attached to the 
formerly a piece of ground overflowed at high water, 
is broad and handsome; but the other streets are 
unpaved. A long embankment connects the sand- 
eS town of Sio-Antonio with the mainland 





























to the S and W of Boa-Vista. ‘The Rio-Capibaribe 
its waters into the harbour or channel 
between Sio-Autonio and Boa-Vista. It is of simall 
size, and is navigable only for canoes to a distance 
of about 10 m. from the city—The three divisions of 
the town in 1845 comprised a free pop. of 74,310, 
Whites, Mulattoes, coloured free people, and slaves 
of several shades, wit bout 160 French, and the 
like number of English and 300 Germans. Mr, 
Gardner says that while the inhabitants of P-resem- 
ble very much those of Rio, there is a great differ- 
ence in the appearance of the country-people, who 
here, as elsewhere, are easily distinguished from the 
citizens. “Those seen inthe streets of Riv-de- 
Janeiro are a tall handsome race of men, mostly 
from the mining districts, or the more southerly pro- 
vinee of San-Paulo; their dress consists of a linen 
jacket and trouser, generally of «hue elt, brown 
leather boots, which are firinly tied round the leg a 
little above ‘the knee, and a very high-crowned 
broad-brimmed white straw hat, Those, on the 
contrary, who frequent the city of Pernambuco are 
foots svarthy and more dininative rate ut sil 
jar superior in appearance to the puny” citizens, 
Where. aretwo elatees cf tens, she Mataey JOA EOE 
Sertanejo. ‘The Matutos inhabit, the low flat conne 
try, which extends from the coast up to the, high 
Jami of the interior,—called the ser/ao, or de 
while the latter distriet gi 

hited by, the Sertanejos.’ pub 
lic instraction within the city are a lyecum, # Latin 
and 7 primary schools. 

Harbour.) ‘The harbour belonging. 10 Recife 
called the Mosquciro, situated on the ontwan bank 
is formed by the reef of rocks which rans parallel 
ith the town at a sivall distance trom the shore, 

he Lameiruo or lower hatbout, for’ vessels of 400 
tous and upward; ealled the Poco, is very dangerous, 
being open to the heavy roll of the sea. ‘The port 
has two entrances, one of which is deeper thay the 
other. ‘The tide does not rise more than 5}'ft, but 
the port is of easy access. ‘The principal defence of 
the town consists in the forts Do-Buraco and Do- 
Brum, both of which are built of stone, and are situ- 
ated upon the sands opposite to the two entrances. 
‘There is likewise the small fort ot Bom-Jesus, near 
to the arch and church of the same name; and upon 
the SE point of the sand-bank of Sto-Antonio stan 
the large stone fort of Cinco-Pontas, so called from 
its pentagonal form. 4 

Commerce.| P. isa thriving commercial place, and 
its commerce is rapidly extending. Its export of 
cotton, sugar, and hides, from 1828 to 1845, was as 
follows: 
































Corrox. Svoax Hoos, 
Years Weight Namber. 
1823 1.460.628 arrobas. 
1829 1453392 46.73, 
1390 1705614 489 
1831 1,799,986 1668 
153 s1ss00 6.626 
1533 Ago. 84743 
iss ‘sae 8: 
1535 1.58 588 oLs02 
1536 Ysis302 Boot 
1837 1,456,420 e371 
1588 1,750,380 105,601 
1539 Ts7s075 u0s2 
1st0 2.191.035 pass 
isl 2.261.999 408 
is 1.906.996 325396 
1343 2017823 aoa: 
ed Frans 1d074 
Ferd ot 163985 





Jbjoined table exhibits the chief exports of P., 
se sre pores and countries with which it traded, 
from Nov. 1, 1849, to Oct. 31, 1850: 
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Corto: Hwes. Row. | Climate] As P. is exposed to the influence of the trade-winds 

Veuela Bese” Bags, fons. “ "No. Pipes | all the ea Found, it enjoys a comparatively old eimate, ad it 

‘more health fr Kio oF Babin. ~ The follow- 

Gee Sie oman ‘apm a. | SEeaencaged Meine ee as ley a 
Channel for o¢- y city of P., by the late Dr. Loudon = . 

don sais zach co Max. temp. Min. temp. Fall of rain 
rt Janoary, :  o a 609 

: iso 3800 oe sor 
Antwerp, 500 March, © 87 a 823 
Bremen,’ * 230 Apr," St ae 
Hamburg, 230 diag, % 85 mM 16a 
Copenhagen, 460 Jee, 82 1 3535 
Swelen, “Taly, a 6 leit 
Portuycal. ‘ . aL 6 315 
ona, September, $5 si 1-04 
Gibraltar for or- October, - 87 n Lis 

November, < 87 3 29 ! 

Genoa December, . 88 cs YL 
a “4 oes 
Venice: Mean, ) A 10937 

5 ‘The wind blew from S to E 208 days; and from N to E 156 days; 

SNpe pass ‘o and rain fell on 124 days, ‘The rainy season generally commences 


Total, . 
In addition to the above, there were exported 2,074 
eases, 508 boxes, and 63,693 barrels of sugar, and 
2496 pipes of ruin. ‘The Jatter article was chiefly 
exported to Africa and the southern provs. of Brazil. 
Camauba wax, obtained from the leaves of the pal- 
metto, and bees'-wax, have recently become articles 
of export.—OF imports, the prineipal are the woven 
cotton cloth called ‘domestics,’ chiefly from the 
United States, the printed cottons of Manchester and 
Glasgow, salted cod tish from Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, tea from the United States, butter from 
Ireland and France, ware and glass from 
England. flour from ‘Trieste, and iron from England. 
‘The provisional government of the prov. has within 
the last few years effected great improvements on 
the roads in the interior. Proposals for a railway in 
the prov. of P. have been brought forward. ‘The 
plan of the route extends from the city of B. to a 
point on the river Sdo-Francisco above the great falls 
of Paulo-Atfongo, an entire length of 300 m. ‘This 
distance is to be divided into three sections, for the 
first of which, 75 m. in length, and terminating at 
the village of Agua-Preta, a concession has been 
granted. ‘The district to be thus opened up is oue 
of great fertility, and contains upwards of 400 sugar- 
factories, while it also supplies nearly all the useful 
and ornamental timber for P. and the adjoining pro- 
vinees. ‘The second section is to terminate at a 
point where a great part of the cotton that goes 
down to the coast is received; while the third, by ef 
fecting a junction with the Sao-Francisco, will far- 
nish an outlet for the produce of the shores of 2,000 
m, of navigable water, and extend the communica 
tion to the prov. of the mines. ‘The exclusive 
lege for the first section, which it is supy i 
cost about £1,000,000, is for 90 years. In addition to 
the guarantee of a minimum return of 5 per cent. 
upon the outlay, the imperial gorerament have also 
conceded an exemption from duty upon all the ma- 
chinery, carriages, &c., of the company, as well as 
upon the coal required to he imported for 10 years 
alter the opening of theline. ‘They are also to have 
the right of mining along the entire ronte and on 
either side witha a distance of 20 m., and all their 
servants are to be free from liability to serve in the 
army orm the national guard.—In 1595, the town of 
Recife was piratically captured and sacked by the 
English navigator. James Lancaster. The 
struggle (or mdependence took place here in 1814. 
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first | Bosnia, in the sanj. and 51 m. N of Tra 
Vihaesko. 


‘about the middle or end of April, aid continues till the midille of 


= PERNAMBUCO, a sandy plain in the Brazilian }} 

prov. of Sao-Pedro~lo-Rio-Grande, between Torres 

and Estreito plains, and the parullels of 30° and 31° 
Jat 


it. 

PERNAMBUQUINHO, a village of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Ceara, and district of Villa-da-Impera- 
tur, on the coast, about 18 m. E of the embouchure 
of the Mandabu. 4 

PERNALU, a river of Russia in Europe, which has 
its source in the gov. of Esthonia, and district of 
Weissenstein, a little to the NE of the town of that 
name; rans SW into the gov. of Livonia; and, after 
a course of 75 m., throws itself into the gulf of Li- 
vonia, at the town of the same name. Its waters 
abound with fish. 

PERNAU, Pernov, or Perwauty, a town of Rus- 
sia in Europe, eap. of the gov. of Livonia, 108m. |) 
NNE of Riga, and 81 m. $ of Revel, on the gulf of }} 
Livonia, at the mouth of the river of the same name. 
Pop. 9,500. It is fortified, and is defended by a 
strong citadel, and bas two suburbs, an Esthonian, 
a Russian, several German churches, and several 
schools. It has mannfactories of iron-ware, and nu- — j/ 
merous grain stores, and carries on an active trade 
in grain, flax, hemp, linseed, hemp-sced, and leather. 
‘Owing to a bar of sand at the entrance, vessels draw- 
ing more than 7 ft. of water are unable to enter the 
port, and anchor in the roadgtead. ‘This town, from: 
the lowness of its site, is exposed when the wind 
blows up the river to frequent inundations.  P. was 
taken from Roland by the Russians in 1576, and re-— } 
tained by them till 1382. It afterwards fell mto the 
hands of the Swedes, and was by them ceded in 1710 
to Peter the Great.’ ‘The ancient town, which was 
demolished in 1599, was the seat of a bishopric. 

PERNELLE (La), a village of France, in the || 
dep. of the Manche, cant, and 2m. NNE of Quette- 
hou, and 12 m. NE of Valognes. Pop. 604. A 
species of reddish clay is found in the environs. | 

PERNES, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of Vanclusey and arrond. of Carpentras. 
—The cant. comprises 6 coms. Pop. in 1881, 7,818; 
im 1841, 8,852; in 1846, 9,143.—The town is 3m. S 
of Vaucluse, and 14 m. ENE of Avignon, on the l. 
bank of the Nesque. Pop. in 1841, 4.997. Tt has a 
silk and @ madder-mill, « distillery of brandy, and a 
‘manafacture of balances. mist tare nee prea’ 
almonds, olives, madder, —A had 
and town in the dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, eant. and 
7m. E of Heuchin, on a hill near the 1. bank of the 
Clemance, an affinent of the Lys. Pop. 810. Ithas 
manufactories of beet-root sugar# In the environs |) 
‘are several coal-mines, and quarries of colouredslate.  {) 
PERNIAVOR, a town of Turkey in 
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PERNINGER, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
and district of Einbogen. Pop. 650. “It has mines 
of tin and silver. 

PERNO, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
grand-duchy of Finland, and gov. of Kymmenegard, 
and district of Kymmene, 6 m. W of Lovisa, and 45 
m. ENE of Helsingfors, on the gulf of Finland. 

PERNOY. See Peesau. 

PERNSTELN, a castle of Moravia, in the eircle 
and 23 m. NW of Brunn, and 1m, SW of Newie- 
ditz, on the summit of a mountain. It is entirely 
built of marble, and is the largest and finest in the 


margraviat, 

PERNUMIA, a village of Austria, in Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 11 m. 8 of Padua, district and 3m. 
SE of Battaglia. Pop. 2,020. 

PERO, a canton and commune of Corsica, in the 
arrond, of Bastia. ‘The cant. comprises 5 coms. 
Pop. in 1881, 2,623; in 1846, 3,086.—The village 1s 
22 m. $ of Bastia, and 56m. NE of Ajaccio. Pop. 600. 

PERO (Capo pr), a headland of the island of 
Elba, in the Mediterranean, 7 m. NE of Porto-Fer- 
rajo, in N lat. 42° 51’, E long. It forms the 
most easterly point of the island. 

PEROBAS, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Espirito-Santo, 6 m. from Vianna, on a sinall stream 
named Santo-Antonio. 

PERO-CAO, a mountain of Brazil, in the prov. of 
oe ‘on the I. bank of the Rio-Guarapari. 

EROLS, « lagune of France, in the dep. of the 
Herault, cant. and 5 m. SE of Montpellier, between 
the lagunes of Manguio on the NE, and that of Mague- 
Jonne on the SW, and separated from the Mediter- 
ranean by only a’ low narrow tongue of land. It is 
5m. in length, and aboat 2 m. in breadth, and is in- 
tersected in its entire length by the canal des Etangs. 

PEROLS, or Peravet, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Herault, cant. and 6 m. S of Mont- 
pellier, between the lagane of the same name and 
that of Mauguio. Pop. 796, It affords good wine, 
and tas several! mineral springs. 

PERON, a headland of W. Australia, in the N 
part of the co. of Murray, to the N of Warnboro 
sound, in § lut. 32° 14, and E long. 115° 38’.—Also 
amountain in the co. of Melbourne, in Gardener's 
range, about 12 m. N of Mount Leseur—Also a 

insula of W. Australia, in Endracht Land, in 

hark bay, between Hamelin harbour on the ENE, 
and Freycinet harbour on the WSW, and con- 
nected by Taillefer isthmus with the mainland. It 
is 66 m. in length, and 18 m, in breadth at its widest 

it. Near its NW extremity is a small fresh water 
lake. 

PERONNE, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Somme.—The 
arrond. comprises an area of 116,970 hectolitres, and 
cuntains 8 cants. Pop. in 1831, 106,475; in 1841, 
110,982; and in 1846, 113,424.—The cant. comprises 
22 com. Pop. in 1831, 15,888; in 1846, 17,149.— 
‘The town is 32 m. E of Amiens, and 24 m. SW of 
Cainbray, on a rising ground, on the r. bank of the 
Somme, at the confluence of the Doingt, and enclosed 
‘on all sides by a marsh, the exhalations of which 
render the locality extremely unhealthy. Pop. in 
1789, 3,046 5 in 1821, 3,707 ; in 1831, 3,802 and in 
1846, 4; It consists of a high low town, 
and is generally well-built. It is surrounded by 
Tam of brick and ditches, and were it not com- 
manded by the adjacent heights of Flamicourt and 

iinconee would be one of the strongest places in 

ice. It has twosuburbs, and an ancient castle, in 
Charles-the le died after a long contine- 

noe and is ils is 1X. oe held sree’ 
e duke: urgundy. Ir has also two churches, 

bs Gothic edifice in which sev- 











seat-shaped 
| achest. It is composed of basaltic 


eral of the early kings of France were interred, a 
communal college a convent ‘a town-house, a theatre, 
and an hospital. It possesses manufactories of wool- 
Jen and linen fabrics, and sugar from beet-root, of 
several tanneries, flour and oil-mills, and distilleries 
of brandy, and carries on an active trade in grain, 
flour, wool, wine, and brandy. ‘This town is of great 
antiquity, and belonged to different princes until it 
was united by Louis 16th to the crown of France. 
kt has sustained several sieges, and in 1814 and 1815 
was ocenpied by the allied armies. ‘The fumous act 
between Henry 3d and the duke of Guise was signed 
within its walls in 1576, Previous to the first re- 
‘olution, this town was the eapital of the district of 
Santarre, in Picardy. 

PERONNE, a department and commune of Bel 
gium, in the prov. of Hainault and arrond.of Tournai, 
watered by the Schelde and the canal of Pommer- 
oenl-a-Antoing. Pop. 944. 

PERONNES, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov, of Hainault and arrond. of Mons, 
watered by the Princesse. Pop, 344. It has man- 
ufactories of beet-root sugar. 

PERONVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Eure-et-Loir, cant. and 8m. SW of Orgeres, 
and 13 m. E of Chateandun, on the Connie. Pop. 
460, Tt has a quarry of fine blaish stone. 

PEROSA, a town of Sardinia, in the div. and 30 
m. WSW of Turis, cap. of a mandemento, prov, and 
9m. NW of Pignerol, on the 1. bank of the Clusone, 
in a valley of tho sume name. Pop. 2,400, 

PEROS-BANHOS, a group of islets, 22 in num- 
ber, in the Chagos archipelago, Indian ocean, in S 
Int. 5° 23', and E long. 71° 50’. They encircle a 
basin to which there are two openings. This group 
of islands is dependent on the isle of France, 

PEROTE, or Preanurzarax, a town of Mexico, 
in the state and 78 m. WNW of Vera Cruz, a little 
to the NW of the mountain of Nauheampatepet! or 
Coffre-de-Perote, near the E limit of the table-land, 
and at an alt. of 2,769 ft. above sea-level. ‘The houses 
are tolerably well-built, but so the want of wine 
dows to the street, present a gloomy aspect. In thelr 

ion a large portal is generally mnde to lead 
or yard, round which are the 
to the N, is the large and 
strong fort San Carlos, “the Tower’ of Mexico, being 
the place in which are confined “ the unlucky chiefs 
whom. revolutions and conter-revolutions have 
tarned upon their backs.” From P. to Puebla, a 
distance of 80 m., the road passes over a broad gen 
erally uncaltivated, and comparatively uninhabited 
plain, without a single tree or spontaneous shrub, 
and rarely a drop of running water. Yet the plam 
of B. is said to have been in the time of the Aztecs 
covered with a forest of heavy growth. 

PEROTE (Corrae-pr), a celebrated mountain 
on the table-land of Mexico, in the state of Vera 
Cruz, so called from the singular figure of a rock on 
its summit, asquare ‘eminence, resemblin 
porphyry, an 
is evidently an extinct yoleano. Humboldt estimates 
its alt. at 4,089 metres = 13,514 ft, 

'PEROUGE, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Ain, cant. and 1 Ces ey ae ay mK 
of Trevoux, on the slope of hill. Pop. 800. 

PEROUSE Cha) buy of the Kure islands, on 
the E coast of the ‘of Simiesir or — 
‘Also a strait whieh runs between the islands of Sog- 
alin and Geso, and connects the seas of Japan and 
Okotsk. At its narrowest point, between Capes 
Crillon and it has a breadth of 24 m. 

‘PERPENDICULAR (Porsr), « headland of New 






















South Wales, in the co. of St. Vincent, at the E ex-. 
South Wir the, peninsula by which Jervis bey wel 
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closed on the N, in S lat. 35° 10; and E long. 
150° 53’. 

PERPEZAT, a commune of France, in the dep. 
‘of the Puy-de-Dime and cant. of Rochefort, 21 m. 
SW of Clermont-Ferrand. Pop. 1,139. 

PERPIGNAN, a town of France, in the dep. of 
the Pyrenees-Orientales, situated partly on a gentle 
declivity, partly in a plain, on the r. bank of the Tet, 
over which are two stone bridges at this point, and 
6 m. above its embouchure in the Mediterranean, 
in N Int. 42° 42’. Pop. of cant. in 1789, 14,456; in 
1846, 22,706; of town in 1846, 18,264. P. is ac- 
counted one of the keys of the kingdom, being on the 
only highroad to Spain by the SE frontier of France. 
‘he citadel, situated on an eminence which com 
mands the town, is very strong, and its fortifications 
have been always kept in good order. ‘The town, 
with the exception of one or two streets, is ill built 
and Boom , containing no buildings worth notice 
Tay toe cai cstealcak Ts as foe promeaaton, partion: 
larly along the great earthen mound that surrounds 
the town, and commands a picturesque view on every 
side, over a country entirely level, to Mount Can- 

ut, one of the highest suinmits of the Pyrenean 
chain on the W; the mountains of Cabrieres on the E 
and the Catalonian mountains on the 8. ‘The man- 
uufactares of P. are woollen and silk goods, Ince. soap, 
Tiqueurs, and essences. It Itas also some trade in 
corn, wool, oil, iron, and wine produced in the en- 
virons: but is chielly sapported by its garrison and 
by the transit trade to Spain. ‘The temp. is so mild 
that the orange flourishes in the vicinity of P., and 
considerable olive-plantations extend from near the 
town to the port of Canigon. P. is the see of a 
+ bishop, and the seat of a communal college, a school 
of design, and the different branches of depart- 
mental administration. It has a public library of 
13,000 vols. In 1793, the Spaniards were deteat- 
ed near this town by the French.—The arrond. of 
P, comprises 137,029 hectares, and 6 cants. Pop. 
in 1846, 86,864. 
PERPIGNAN (Care). a cape on the NW coast 
of Minorea, in N lat. 40" 
PERQUILABEN, a river of Chili, which runs W, 
and after joining the Castillo enters the Longoilla 
PERQUIMANS, a river of N. Carolina, U. 8, 
which runs into Albemarle sound, in N lat. 36° 5 
so. eo. in the NE part of the state. Area 175 
sq.m. Pop. in 1850, 7,228. Its cap. is Hertford. 
PERRANARWOTHAL, a parish in Cornwall, 
3}m,N by W of Penryn, “Area 1,796 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 1,504; in 1851, 1,634. 

PERRANUTHNOK, a parish in Cornwall, 25 m, 

SE of Marazion, containing the township of Gold- 




































Sithney. Area 1,182 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,229. 
PERRANZABULOE, or Sr. Prean-1x-THE- 


Sawps, a parish in Cornwall, 6 m. NW of Truto. 


} Area 11.340 acres. Pop, in 1831, 3743; in 1851, 


3,114. ‘The ancient church of this p. was, according 
to tradition, overwhelmed with sand,abont five orsix 
centuries ago: a small portion of the walls was vis- 
ible above the sand, and the interior of this interest- 
ing edifice was restored to light in 1835. ‘There are 
extensive copper and tin mines inthe p. At Per- 
ranporth is a fine sandy beach, frequented as a bath 
ing-place. 

PERRECY-LA-FORGES, a town of France, in 








PERRIERE (La), a village of Savoy, in the 
‘Tarentaise, on the I. bank of the Doron, 3m. W of 
Boyel. 

PERRINTON, a township of Monroe co. in the 
state of New York, U.S. Pop. 2,513. 

PERROS-GUIREC, a town of France, in the dep, 
of Cotes-du-Nord, 5 m.N of Lannion. Pop. 2,550 in 
1846. It has a small harbour. 

PERROT ISLE, an island in the river St. Law- 
rence, to the SW of Montreal, between the embon- 
|chure of the Ottawa and the Lake of the ‘Two 

Mountains. It is 7m. in length, and 3 m. in breadth, 
About one-half of the surface is settled and extremely 
well-cultivated. It has a pop. of about 1,000, 

PERROTT, or Parner (Norra), a parish in 
Somersetshire, 2m.E of Crewkerne. Area 1,248 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 454; in 1851, 399. 

PERROTT (Sovra), a parish and village in the 
co, of Dorset, 3}:m.N by W of Beaminster, Area 
1,451 acres. Pop. in 1831, 381; in 1851, 374. The 
small village of South P. appears to have been a 
Roman station of some importance. 

PERRY, a central county of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, U, S,, containing an area of 540 sq.m. 
has 4 mountainous surface, and is drained. by Juni- 
ata river and Sherman's creeks. ‘The soil is gener- 
ally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 17,096; in 1850, 20,109. 
Its cap. is Bloomfield.—Also a central co. of the 
state of Alabama, comprising an area of 936 sq. m., 
drained by Catawba river and its branches, and 
branches of Black Warrior river. Pop. in I 
3,089; in 1850, 3,092. Its cap. is Marion.—Also 
in the SE part of the state of Mississippi, com- 
pri surface, to some extent rugged, of 1,044 sq. 
m., drained by Leaf river and its branches, and by 
Black creek und its branches, tributaries of Pasea- 
goula river. ‘The soil possesses little fertility, and is 
to a great extent covered with pine. Pop. in I 
1,889; in 1850, 2.488. Its cap. is Augusta.—Also a 
co. in the W part of the stare of Tennessee, contain 
ing an area of 575 sq. m., drained by Tennessee and 
Buffalo rivers, Pop. in 1840, 7,419; in 1850, 5,949. 
Its cap. is Perrysburg.—Also a co. inthe SE part of 
the state of Kentucky, comprising n surface, generally 
hilly, of 760 sq. m., drained by the N and Middle 
Forks of Kentucky river and their branches, and 
bordered on the N by Laurel mountain. It is fertile 
in the valleys. Pop. in 1840, 3,089; in 1850, 3,092. 
Tks cap. is Hi Iso a co. in the SE part of the 
state of Ohio, containing an area of $0004 m It 
has a hilly surface, watered by affluents of Hock- 
hocking and Muskingum rivers, and is generally fer- 
Pop. in 1840, 19,344; in 1850, 20,474. Its cap. 
merset.—Also aco. in the 8 part of the state of 
Indiana, containing a superticies of 400 sq. m., bor- 
dered on the SE, S, and SW by the Ohio, and drained 
by Anderson's, Deer, Bear, and Oil creeks. ‘The 
surfuce is hilly, but the soil generally fertile. Pop. 
in 1840, 4,655; in 1850, 7,251. Its cap. is Rome— 
Also a co. in the SW part of the state of Illinois, 
containing an area of 432 sq.m. It consists chiefl 
of prairie, and is drained by Big, Beaucoup, an 
Little Muddy creeks and St. Mary’s river. Pop. in 
1840, 3,222; in 1850, 5,278. Its eap. is Pinkneyville. 
—Also a co. in the SE part of the state ot Missouri, 
containing a superficies of 400 sq. m., bordered on 
the NE by the Mississippi, and drained by several 






























































the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 6 m. SE of, 
‘Toulon-sur-Arroux. Pop. 1,740. 

PERRERO, a village of Sardinia, in the prov. and 
12 m. WNW of Pignerol. 

UX, a town of France, dep. of the Loire, 

oa tha t.bank of the Rhodon, 8 1. of Roanne, 

‘op. 2.800.—Also a vi in the dep. of Yonne, 4 
m. SE of Charny. pe Be ie 





fine mill-streams. It contains some fine alluvial soil. 
Pop. in_ 1840, 5,760; im 1850, 7,220. Its cap. is 
Perrysville—Also a township of Washington co, in 
the state of Maine, 5 m.NW of Eastfort, and 191 m. 
ENE of Augusta, on the W side of St. Croix river, 
and bordered on the E by Passamaquoddy bay gam 
‘on the S by Cobscook bay. Pop. in 1840, 1,008- ° 
contains a village inhabited by Passamaquaddy ‘) 
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Indians—Also a township of Wyoming co.. in the 
state of New York, 243 m. W of Albany. It has an 
undulating surface, and is watered by the outlet of Sil- 
ver lake. The soil consistsof sandand clay loam. Pop. 
8,082,—Also a township of Union co..in the state of 
Pennsylvania, pop. 1,254; of Armstrong co. watered 
by Alleghany river,and its afflnent Clarion river, pop. 
1,122; of Jefferson co., watered by Little Sandy Lick 
and Mahoning creeks, pop. 1.076; and of Fayette co. 
in the same state, pop. 1,350.—Also a township of 
Luke co,, in the state of Ohio. 182 m. NE. of Colum- 
bus, on the S shore of Lake Erie, pop. 1,339; of Al- 
lan co., in the same state, Bop. 561; of Brown co., 
containing the villages of Cedarsville and Fayette 
ville, pop. 1,869; of Carroll co., pop. 1,344; of Co- 
shocton co., containing the villazes of Claysville and 
Guilford, pop. 1,839; of Columbiana co,, pop. 1,530; 
of Pike co. pop. 558; of Franklin co, on the E side 
of Scioto river, pop. 1,087; of Fairfield co, pop. 
1,172; of Gallia co,, watered by Racoon and Symmne's 
ereeks, pop. 972; of Lawrence co. pop. 663: 
Wayne co, pop. 2.079; of Licking co., pop. 994: of 
Shelby co, pop. 861; of Logan co.. watered by Rush 
creek, pop. 1,044; of Stark ¢0.. pop. 2,209; of Mont- 
0 pop. 1,881; of Monroe co., pop. 982; of 
Muskingum co., pop. 1,061: of Pickaway co., pop. 
1,277; of Patnam co., pop. 266; of Richland co., pop. 
1.853; of Tuscarawas co.. pop. 1,881; of Wood co. 
Bop, 250-— Also serena townships of Indiana: vis, of 
farion co. pop. 1,510: of Miami co., pop. 593; of 
‘Tippecanoe co, pop, £074 of Wayne co. pop, 1.744: 
of Noble co, pop. 464; of Allen co. pop. 293; of 
Clay co., pop. 483.—Also a township of Johnson co. 
in the state of Arkansas. Pop. 510.—Also a village 
‘of Pike co, in the state of Illinois, 66 m. 
Springfield,” Pop. 1,839.—Also a village of Houston 
0. in the state of Georgia, 59 m. SW of Milledge- 
ville, on the N bank of Indian creek. Pop. about 
200.—Also n village of Perry co., in the state of 
Kentucky, 161 SE by E of Frankfort, on the E side 
of Kentucky river. 
PERRY-BARR, a hamlet in the p. of Hands- 
worth, Stafford, in the line of the North-Western 






















































railway, on which there is here a station 94 m. dis- | 7% 


tant from Liverpool and Manchester. A handsome 
church was erected here in 1833. 


PERRYOPOLIS, a village of Washington town- | 2% eS sod 


ship, Fayette co,, in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 
192 m. W by S of Harrisburg. on the Youghiogeny 
iver. Pop. in 1840, about 400, 

PERRY'S BRIDGE. a village of La Fayette p, 
in the state of Louisiana, U.S, 218 m. W of New 
Orleans, on the W side of Vermilion river. 

PERRYSBURG, a township of Cattaraugus co. 
in the state of New York, U. S, 306 m. W by S of 

bany. It has a hilly surface, bounded on the N 
by Cattarangns creek, and drained by several of its 
affluents. ‘The soil consists of gravel and clay loam. 
Pop. in 1840, 1.660.—Also a village of Wood co., in 
the state of Ohio, 123 m. NNW of Columbus, on 
Maumee river. Pop. 1,065. ; 

PERRY'S MILLS, a village of Champlain town- 
ship, Clinton co., in the state of New York, U.S. 
193 m. N of Albany, on Chazy river. 1 m. S of the 
Canada line. Pop. in 1840, about 100. 

PERRYSVILLE, a village of South epee 
township, Washington co., in the state of Rhode Is- 
land, U. S41 mS of Providence —Also 2 village 
of Fenner township, Madison co,, in the state of New 
York, 115 m. W by Noof Albany. Pop. in 1840, 250. 
—Also a village of Bethlehem township, Hunting- 
don co., in the state of New Jersey, 10 m. N of Fle- 
mington, at the foot of Musconetcong mountain.— 
Also a village of Ross township, Alleghany co. in 
the state of Pennsylvania, 8m. N of Pittsbarg. Pop. 
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of | and 3 m. NW of Cattaro. 
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60.—Also a village of Perry co., in the state of ‘Ten- 
nessee, 95 m. WSW of Nashville, on the W side of 
Tennessee river.—Also a village of Boyle co.. in the 
state of Kentucky. Pop. 500—Also a village of 
Green township. Richland co.. in the state of Ohio, 
78 m. NNE of Columbus, on the Black fork of Mo- 
hiecan creek —Also a village of Vermilion co, in 
the state of Indiana, 81 m. W of Indianapolis, on the 
W side of Wabash river, Pop. 420.—Also a village 
the state of Missouri, 214m. ESE of 
on Saline ereek, 10 m. W of the Mis- 
issippi. Pop. 100.—Also a village of Perry co, in 
the state of Arkansas, 55 m. WNW of Little Rock, on 
the N side of La Féve river, a branch of the Arkansas, 
PERRYTON, a village of Perry township, Licking 
co, in the state of Ohio, U. S., 61 m. NE of Colam- 
bus. Pop. in 1840, abont 75 
PERSAC, a town of Irak, in Persia, 25 m. SSE 
of Sultanieh, 
PERSAGOW, a village of Dalmatia, on the gulf 


| a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of N. 
Bahar, district of Tirhut, 120 m. NNW of Patna. It 
formerly possessed « strong fort, which commanded 
one of the roads leading into Nepal. 

PERSAIM. See Basser. 

PERSANTE, or Psayre, a river of Prassian Po- 
merania, which issnes from Lake Paguset, near New 
Persanzig: passes Belgard; and falls into the Baltic, 
alittle below Colherg, after prevailingly NW course 
‘of 90 m., forming at its mouth a harbour capable of 
admitting ships of 200 tons. 

PERSAUMA, or Persasaa, a town of Hindos- 
tan, in the prov. of Bahar, and district of Tirhut, 99 





















of | m. ENE of Patna. 


PERSEPOLIS, an ancient city of Persia, the remaine 
of-which exist 34 m. NE of Shiraz, in the district of Puna, on the 
road to Tspahan, and have been described by nearly every Euro- 
pean traveller, from Fizueroa in 1619, and Pietro-e-la-Valle in. 
1621, downwards. The ‘who wishes for 
‘with’ respect to them may consolt Chantin, Le Bruyn, 
Porter, Rich, anid De Bose. Thelr site is in the vale of Mende 
the “Hollow Persia of Strabo, watered by the Araxes, the 
das, and the Cyrus about half a ‘the ¥. of Kenora, 

ral ‘consisting of a nuinber of superb aildings, 
lace of ample magnitude and x citadel or Wale 
re to have occupied a commanding site, 









‘The 


San preserves 
ings excavated ithe rock 
the smahony mn of ee Wie 

‘dle Hight “The steps are broad hn shallow, 
find teoedines 14, beng ext_oot of oe block of back mae 


and 

Niebuhr declares this stairease to be the most splendid, sublime, 
and % haman hands, many of the stones 
being 27 ft long, and many on the wall 55 ft. long by from 4 to 6 
fe high. On reaching the platform, the first objects that meet 
the eye are two colossal bulls of noble form and attitode, scalp 
tured on the lofty sides of an enormous portal: other symbolical 
representations in granite basso-relievo are foand indifferent 
Places At another cateway similar to the one before-men! 

{the sculptor has represented two monstrous Bgures, of the human 

bestial ‘addition of wings 


and forms nnited, with the ting 
from the shoulders, extending high over the back, and covering: 
the breast. Each has the body, legs, and ears of a bull, and the 


‘of the human face is severe, and 
‘adds to the majesty of the general 
fo the hall of columns, the eye Is 


face of aman. The 
a long carefily-cried 


: 
ive ‘and beautiful decorations of the double: 
Tiuircase sible fends ap to them; beyond K and ri from the 
de aerate acptresethnnan Cur 
and a duplicate of a. combat a ball and a 
Fe ae case rnge ar dson “tre 

‘and a quadrangle of central form of the colunns: 





tis length, from the tor to the capital, 
: 446. from the tor t 
of the sbaft. 15 ft 


‘Each shaft is fated in 52 divisions. Of 72 of i; 

‘splendid temple was originally composed, 13 are still : 

‘erect; it 1621, 25 were standing. i) 
eet Se 
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H PERSHORE, a market-town of Worcestershire, 
} 10m, SE of Worcester, and 35 m. SSW of Birming- 
ham; 23m. W of the Birmingham and Gloucester 
railw: 





town is pleasantly sitaated on the river Avon, which 
is here spanned by a stone-bridge. It consists 
principally of one long street, and contains some 
well-built houses, ‘The manufacture of stockings 
employs a considerable number of hands. 


PERSIA, 


An extensive country of Central Asia, the political 
boundaries and divisions of which have greatly varied 
at different periods. ‘The Persia of modern times, 
in the widest application of the term, forms an ex- 
tensive and lofty upland sloping on the S to the Per- 
sian gulf and Indian ocean; on the W to the basin 
of the ‘Tigris and Euphrates; on the N to the basin 
of the Lower Araxes, the Caspian sea, and basin of 
the Oxus; and on the E to that of the Indus. ‘The 
region thus traced, comprising an. area of from 
1,000,000 to 1,200,000 sq. m., is quite distinct in its 
physical features from all the countries in its vicinit 
and, though comprehending several distinct basi 
on its vast surface, yet the points in. which these re- 
semble one another are so many and so peculiar that 
the whole may be regarded as one continued physi- 
calregion. ‘This great upland extends upwards of 20° 
from the W of the Zagros, to the Afghanistan moun- 
tains, or nearly 1,200 m,; and has 10° of medial 
breadth; thus containing a surface of about 800,000 
sq.m. “Had the political state of this extensive re- 
gion allowed us to describe and treat of it as one 
whole, the task of description would have been easier, 
its political and natural boundaries harmonizing to- 
gether. Or had we been permitted to avail our- 
selves of Kinneit’s plan, who describes it according 
to the boundaries it possessed in the bright days of 
the Sassanian dynasty, when the Persian empire 
reached from the Indas to the Euphrates, and from 
the Persian gulf to Mount Caucasus, the Caspian, 
and the Oxus, though the field of description would 
ave been much larger, it would have also been still 
more distinct. But we must bow to the necessity of 
the ease, and describe P., not as it was, in the days 
of its glory, but as it now is,—a mere ‘ magni nominis 
broken down into two insignificant monar- 
chies, one of which exists but in name, while the 
other is silently and rapidly di ing, as snow 
before the vernal sun, under the combined influence 
of intestine feuds, and pressure from without. ‘The 
whole of Western P. is now politically dissociated 
from Eastern P., forming the independent states of 
Bewvomstaw and rAS. these arti- 
cles. The present article is confined to Western P., 
constituting the modern kingdom of Persia. 
Name} The naime Persia is not that by which the natives 
hhave at any time designated the to which that 


extensive region 
appellation has been given both by the anelents and the moderns. 
‘The ancient and native designation of Persia, collecti 























of ‘consequence 

the time of Cyras fe platean above traced was 
peopled by many tribes of perhaps different races, amongst whom 
‘the Persians, properly so called, formed only one race; but these. 
having ia process ot time obtained ‘over 
{the rest, the name was naturally transferred by the Greek histo. 
Tians to the whole region: just as, in after times, the Roman. 


the saine 
Parthians being the ruling tribe at the time, and afterwards 

thename Persia, when the Persians again obtained the axcend 
ency. But the appellation Persia having becor 
sanction of classical and even of sacred authority. 
nued to’be the name of the whole region ever since. The nae 
does not ocear in Scripture till the return of the Jews from the 
flonish captivity, It is the general opiri 
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Pop. in 1831, 2,536; in 1851, 2,717. The | tion 








of Media, to the N of Susiana, and sometimes to Susiana itself, 
On the Persepolitan monuments P. is denominated Airan, in the 
ilevi language, or the old Persian as it was spoken and writ. 
ten in the time of the’Sassanian dynasty. ‘The same denomina 
is engraved in the same character on the Sassanian oing, 
On one of these, Artaxerxes, the founder of that dynasty, is de- 
nominated * Artachetre—in modern Persian, Ardeshir—thhe vieto- 
rious, king of the kings of Airan and Anairan.’ ‘The Greck or. 
‘of these Pehlevi termns is Arianun and Anarianun. or 
Arians and Anarians. In the Peblevisair or eir signifies *fatin;? 
‘iran or Eiran, therefore, signifies ‘the land of believers; 
Anairan or Aneiran, ‘the land of the unbelievers, ‘These deno- 





‘opposed the tenets of Zoroaster, and their country 
count denominated Aneiran, and of unbliov 
ddels;* Just as at this very day the Mabommedans 
ions where their own faith is professed by the. 

that of Kafiristan, or “the 
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true, as Malte Brun afi 
name exclusively to Eastern Persi 
lower region of the Etymandrus 
Ariane in the same extensive sense 





Mela 
‘Eratosthenes and Piing. 
The: ‘geographer, Moses of Chorene, who flourished 
the 5th cent. and lived almost on the very spot where Magi- 
ism was inclades the whole Persian empire under ti 
name of Ai Bochart, in his usual way of referring all Ori~ 
ental words to Hebrew roots, having found that Herodotas and 
Pausanius affirm that the Medes were oe ee 
their country Avia, and that a nation dwelling in the neigh 
hood of the Cadasians was denominated Ardana by Apollooras, 
assigus the Hebrew tioun har, “a mountals,” as the ongin of the 
ation ; and maintains that Media was called ara because 
it was a mountainous region; while, dropping the aspirate, the 
‘Medes were called Arif or ‘mountaineers.’ reader will per- 
haps be of opinion with us, after what has beon said, that by the 
term Eiram was originally meant the whole region where Ma- 
stistn was the professed and popular belief. Tt seems inac~ 
curate to include, as Jones and Malcolm have done, Assyria and 
Babylon under this designation, for the Magian tenets were never® 
professed by the sovereigns of these countries: Zabiism, or ‘the 
‘Worship of the host of heaven,’ belng always the professed reli- 
gion of these states. It must not be inferred, however, that be- 
cause Eiran was then the original designation of P. at large, ® 
unity of political governinent, as well as of religious faith, existed 
here. The one might exist without the other, as it did in Hindostan 
previous to the introduction of Mahommedanism, and as it still 
does in Europe, which, though denominated or the 
of Christianity,’ consists of many political and mataally 
I. Wesrens Pensta.] Western P., or the modern 
kingdom of Persia—to which the present article is 
confined—stretehes between the parallels of 25° and 
40° N, and from 44° to 62” 30’ E long.; and is 
bounded by Armenia, now in possession of Russia, 
by the Caspian sea from the mouth of the Astant, 
on the W, round to the mouth of the Attruck on the 
E, and nominally beyond it as far N as the gulf of 
Balkan, and by Turan, on the N; by the Eimak ter- 
ritory, Herat, Sistan, and Beluchistan, on the By by 
the Persian gulf on the S; and by Asiatic ‘Turkey on 
the W. Its greatest extent, from the vicinity of 
Mount Ararat on the NW, to that of Herat on the 
SE, is nearly 1,000 m.; but from the pass of Monnt- 
Zagros, neat Holware, to the same point, and new 
the same lat., is only 900 m. The medial breadtl 
of the country is about 600 m.; so that the whole area 
of Western P. is little more than half that com 
prised within the physical boundaries already traced. 
—The superficial area of Western P. is thus vari- 
ously estimated in sq. m.2 
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‘From all the above estimates, the khanate of Eri- 
yan, and the district of Nakshivan, which composed 
Persian Armenia or the prov. of Aran, must be 
cluded, being now annexed by conquest and treaty 
to the Russian empire—It is divided into th i 
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vinees of Azerdbijan, Kurdistan, Luristan, Khuzis- 
tan, Farsistan, Laristan, Kirman, Khorasan com- 
prising the Kohistan or Great Salt desert, Irak- 
Ajemi, Ghila, Mazanderan, and Astrabad; on all 
of which, separate articles will be found in the pre~ 
sent work. 

IL, Eastery Pausta.} This divisionof P.former- 
ly comprehended, not only what is denominated East 
erm P., but also all the tract from the crest of the Af- 
ghanistan and Beluchistan mountains to the Indus, 
the prov. of Sind, the whole of the Punjab, and the 
provs. of Multan and Cashmere. It also included 
the prov. of Balkh beyond the Hinda-kush, Tok- 
haristan, and Khilan, whilst westward it reached as 
far as Turshiz and Meshid. All this extensive do- 
main was comprised in the dominions of Achmet 
Shah-Abdalli. ‘But the country E of the Indus was 
seiued by Hunt Sing, the Sikh ehief of Lahore; al 
Ueyond ‘the Paropamisus and the Hinda-kush, by 
the Usbeks of Khullum and Kunduz; and when 
Meshid and Western Khorasan were recovered by 
the Persians, the Amirs of Sind retained their inde- 
pendence. The Afghan monarehy itself is now dis- 
membered, and all that remains to the successors of 
Achmet Abdalli is the kingdom of Herat; Afghan- 
istan being divided amongst the sons of Futteh Khan, 
and Beluchistan having fallen to the Khan of Kelat 
and other chiels. ‘The whole tract, thus divided, has 
the Persian gulf and Indian ocean on the $; the 
Indus and its delta on the E; the lofty range of the 
Hindu-kush and the khanate of Balkh on the N; 
Persian Khorasan on the NW; and the desert of 
Kirman on the W. On the shores of the Persian 
gulf its Wii Cape Jask on the frontier of Lu- 
ristan. Balbi divides the area thus traced into the 
kingdom of Herat, of 66,000 sq. m.; Beluchistan, 
146,000 sq. m.; and Afighanistan, 229,000 sq. m. 
total 441,000 sqm. But in this lagt division he in- 
cludes Multan, Leia, and Bahawnlpur;, and in the 
territory of Herat, that of Balkh, now in the hands 
of the Usbees, seems to be included. Where terri- 
tories are changing their political masters every few 

cars, it is next to impossible to determine their po- 
litical limits. We do not assigm more than 400,000 
sq.m. to Eastern P. as now described ; its greatest 
length being from 60" E long. on the N, to the Indus 
in 72° E long. ; and from 68° E long, to 67° E long. 
on the §, and its mean breadth being 10°, or from 
26° to 96° N lat. a 

Physical features.] ‘The general characteristic of 
P. is that of a great platean, or upland, studded with 
innumerable mountains, with their corresponding 
valleys, and immense desert plains. In fact—to use 
the language of Chardin—P. is a country of moun- 
tains, but they seem not to have any general direc- 
tion, or to form a continued chain: they extend with- 
out order in all diestions and groups, which seein 
to form the commencement of chains, are suddenly 
interrupted by smooth, extensive, and very elevated 
plains. ‘The great Persian platean joins on the W 
and NW those of Kurdistan and Armenia, and pass- 
es into that of Central Asia on the NE. On the 
SW it looks down on the valley of the ‘Tigris; and 
towards the E, on,that of the Indus, whilst its S and 
N declivities are the Persian gulf, the Indian ocean, 
and the Caspian sea. Strabo has divided this coun- 
tty into three regions,—a distinction founded on an 
accurate observation of the leading differences of 
climate and produce: the southern division or de- 
clivity being hot, dry, and barren,—the midland, 
cold and dry,—and the northern, moist, warm, an 
fertile. ‘This mic ion, or great body of Persia, 
is from 2,500 to 4,500 ft. in elevation above the sea. 
Tr appears that the general level of the plateau of 
Kastan is higher than that to the N of it; and that 
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the level of Kum may be estimated as that of the 
Great Salt desert, or 2,000 ft.; it is probable, how- 
ever, that the Zurrah or Hamnn, the great inland lake 
of Sistan, is the lowest level of the whole 

‘The level, ont of which the upland rises, called the 





or ‘level country,” stretches alongst the 
coast of the Persian gulf, and the ‘Tigris on the S, and 
under various a tions, along shore of the 


Caspian to the northern foot of the Elburz. ‘The as~ 
pect of the plateau itself, strewn with mountains, bills, 
valleys, and plains, would, it might be supposed, have 
a pleasing and diversified appearance, especially in 
such latitudes as those between 80° and 37° N; but 
this is by no means the ease: the interior mountains 
are everywhere bare, arid, and forbidding, in most 
parts: presenting nothing to view but huge masses of 
grey rock, successively piled on each other, or start- 
ing in abrupt ridges from the plain at their feet, 
‘Though in some places they have a lite soi, yet, 
they are unenlivened by wood or shrubs. For about 
two months in the year a scanty verdure tinges their 








brown. sides with ‘an emerald hue, but it is soon 
Scorched up by the heat and drooght of summer, and 
the original 


tuft remaining of what vegetated and witheres 
rapidly. ‘The plains are equally unattractive, coi 
sisting chiefly of gravel washed down from the mou 
taln-dopes, or the’ aconmalation of some former 
volution of nature.deposited in deep and extensive 
beds, or of a hard clay, which being destitute of water, 
is as barren and desert as the rest. With the 
ception of Mazanderan and the provs. on the Cas 
pian, P, may generally be described “as an arid 
country, without one great river, and with few per- 
ennial streams.” [Malcoln.] ‘The rivers are few; 
and even rivulets are by no means common, In the 
best districts, the small proportion of cultivated land 
resembles a Libyan oasis, just serving to render all 
around it the more dreary. The only trees to be 
seen are in the gardens of villages, or on the banks 
of streams, where they are planted for the purpose 
of affording the little timber used in building. ‘They 
chiefly consist of fruit-trees, the noble ehinar or ori- 
ental plane, the tall poplar, and the cypress. But 
the contrast which gardens, spotting the grey 
and dusty plein with their dark green appearance, 
produce, is more melancholy than pleasing. ‘There 
are, however, some exceptions to be found to the 
general picture,—some favoured spots to relieve the 
eye, as in the provs. of Ghilan and Mazanderan, the 
distriets of Astrabad and Gurgang, all on the Caspian 
sea; and part of Azerdbijan, for Persian Armenia 
is nowa Russian prov. ‘These Caspian provs. are as 
beautiful as wood, water, and mountains in their 
most varied form, can make them, ‘The plain of 
Nishapore, on the 8 slope of the Elburs, and that of 
Hamadan at the foot of the Elwund, and the exten- 
sive valley of Kirmanshaw in the Zagrian range, are 
also exceptions. ‘The Eastern tales which delighted 
our early youth by their scenes of wonder, volup- 
tuousness, and inexhaustible riches, all portrayed 
in the florid, hyperbolical. style peculiar to Asiatics, 
have contributed their influence to throw over this 
region of the lobe a magical fascinating illusion, 
which must a still to envelope it, until dis- 
pelled hy the cold and accurate realities of science. 
‘Mountains.] ‘The mountains which enclose the 























t oropedion, or upland Persian plain, on the W, 
Ere elongations of the Tanrian range, which run 
through Kurdistan and Armenia, and of the Mos- 


parates Armenia from Georgia. 
‘The latter, after forming the southern boundary of 
the basin of the Kur, erosses the Araxes, and enters 
“Azerdbijan under the name of the Kara-Dagh. ‘The 
‘Palish range is the commencement of the high lime" 
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stone belt, which surrounds the Caspian on the S 
like.a bow. From the plain of Mogan, on the S side 
of the Kur, the direction of this ebain is SE for 





ines E, and then NE, till about 
62° E long,, where it is interrupted by low grounds ; 
farther athe W it becomes lentibed with the Pate 
opamisan mountains. As far E as the Sufid-rud or 
Kizil-Ozan, this chain is known as the mountains of 
‘Talish; to the E of that river, the general name is 
the Elburg, from the old Persie term, El-bord), * the 
mountain.” ‘This name, however, is applied not only 
to the whole range, but also to the Caucasus itself; 
while on the other hand, the Elburz is also de- 
nominated the Kohé Cancasin. ‘This extensive 
chain is connected with the mountain ranges which 
intersect Azerdbijan on the N, and stretch NNW 
towards the Arghirtagh or Mount Ararat. ‘The moun- 
tain Savalan, at the NE extremity of the Sahund 
mountains, $0 m.Eof ‘Tauris, is the highestof the clus- 
ter, and is covered with perpetual snow. Major Wil- 
lock ascertained, in 1825, its elevation to be 8,000 ft. 
above ite base; its absolute elevation, therefore, must 
be more than 13,000 ft. Respecting the elev: 
Es eleencyie aves doce noe tain poem wish tse 
exception of Demavend, its summits exceed 7,000 ft. 
About 50 m, to the SE of Teheran are the celebrated 
Caspian straits, through which Alexander pursued 
the unfortunate Darius. ‘There are however, two 
passes, which have obtained the appellation of the 
Caspice Pyle, or ‘Caspian Straits,’ and which, from 
their vicinity to each other, have been frequently con- 
founded. ‘The Caspian straits, strictly speaking, are 
those which lead from Media, direct to the Caspian 
sea, across the Elburz mountains; whereas the other 
pass, through which Darius fled, rans E along the 
southern slope of the Elburz, instead of crossing it. 
The great Kurdistan range enters P. between the 
Inkes of Van on the W, and Uramiyah on the K, 
where it forms the line of boundary. Their name 
to the W of Urumiyah ciently the Caspit 
i the great central 
iyah, called Choatras 
by Ptolemy, evidently the Persie’ Kho-Ader, or 
‘Mountain of fire.’ At its SE extremity, the Kho- 
Ader branches into the Koflan-Koh, raunmg NB, 
and into the Zagros running S and SE, and skirting 
the valley of the Lower ‘Tigris, the Shat-al- Arab, 
and the alluvial regions of the Karun, the Jerahi, 
and the Tab, till it joins the lofty range which sep- 
arates the upland of Persia Proper from the Gurm- 
sir, or hot region. It forms, in fact, the great west- 
ern and southern buttress of the Persian plateau the 
whole way, under various names, till it meets the 
southern projection of the Beluchistan mountains. 
From Bushire to Shiraz, not less than five ranges of 
mountains, each successively higher than the other, 
must be crossed before the wearied traveller begins 
to descend towards the plain of Shiraz. ‘Three 
principal ranges in the centre of the Kurdistan chain, 
the ‘Tahite, the Darn, and the Kurtak, are of great 
elevation. "The range is generally limestone, and 
contains, like others of a similar structure, numerous 
caves and grottoes. ‘The whole range, from where it 
enters P., to where it meets Cape Urbu, the S point 
of the Belachistan range, is at least 2,000 m. in 
length, ‘The Pirazun, the highest pass between 
Bushire and Shiraz, is estimated at 7,000 ft. by 
Lieut. Alexander; but “its elevation is certainly 
more, as the plain of Arjun, at the foot of the pass, 
is 6,750 ft. above the sea by Fraser's table. ‘The 
Elwend, or Orontes of the ancients, is rather a group 
than a chain of mountains, and appears completely 
detached from its NW neighbours, the mountains of 
It is generally covered with snow, its 
























its being 4} hours’ ascent above Hamadan, 
is itself in a very elevated situation. ‘The 
province of Kirman is traversed from E to W by dif- 
ferent ranges of mountains. A very lofty range, 
covered with snow in some parts, separates the des: 
ert of Kirman from that of Sistan. Another range. 
separating Kirman on the 8, from Sistan on the N, 
seems to be the Montes Becii of Ptolemy. A third 
range forms the S limit of the district of Nurmanshir, 
Ie is very lofty, and is at all times covered with snow, 
ts] Tt the deserts, and the varied ranges and 
groups of mountains which either bound or crown the 
great Persian plateau, be excluded from the estimate, 
¥. contains but a small portion of arable land. The 
great extent of deserts is a distinctive feature of 
Persian geography, which in this respect greatly re- 
sembles Arabia. ‘There are five great deserts in P., 
using the term in its widest signification, exclusive 
of smaller ones: 1st, that called Karakum, or * Black 
sand,’ to the NE of Khorasan; 2d, the Great Sult 
desert, extending from the vicinity of Kashan and 
Kum on the W, to the frontiers of Kandahar on the 
E; 8d, the desert of Kirman, which may be regarded 
as an extension southwards of the Great Salt desert; 
4th, that of Beluchistan in Eastern Persia, er 
that of Sistan, and extending from the foot of the 
uchistan and Afghanistan mountains, to the Wand S, 
where it meets the desert of Kirman and the Great Salt 
desert, comprehending a surface of 140,000 m5 
and 5th, the desert of Kiab on the E of the ‘igris, 
which stretches from that river to the Luristan moun- 
tains. It is impossible even to approximate neurly 
to the superticial extent of these collectively con- 
sidered; but of this we are certain, that they com- 
pose nearly the whole of central Persia, In addition 
to these, the sandy waste of Bunpur, in the SW of 
Mekran, 155 m. long, by 80 m. broad, may be here 
mentioned, though belonging to Kasten Persia. 
‘These deserts cut off all communication between the 
eastern and western parts of P.; and hence travellers 
are compelled to take the circuitous route from Is- 
pahan to ‘Teheran, and from thence along the sub- 
alpine ridges that project southward from the Elburz 
to the desert, in order to arrive at Khorasan and Af- 
ghanistan. ‘They form a portion of that remarkable 
chain of sandy and saline plateaus which extend 
from the Great Gobi, or * Naked desert,’ on the NW 
of China, across the whole of Asia, communicating, 
with little intermission, through Beluchistan, Mek- 
ran, and Nedjid, with the great sea of sand in Arabia. 
Lakes.] As a natural consequence of ihe great 
extent of saline deserts, P., like Africa, al iv 
salt lakes. Of these, the lake of Uramiyah in Aa- 
erdbijan, the Spauta of Strabo, the Martianus Palus 
of Ptolemy, and the Capoton of Moses of Chorene, 
is the largest, measuring, according to Major Raw- 
linson, above a degree of lat. in length, and above @ 
third of that distance in extreme breadth. See Unu- 
saxan. The lake of Bakhtegan is the receptacle of 
ull the rivers of Hollow Persia, or those that water the 
vales of Morgab, Merdasht and Karbal. Itis 60m, in 
Jength from NW to SE—The lake of Shiraz, 6 m. Eof 
that city, isa much smaller expanse than the Bakhte- 
gan lake, being only 12 farsangs in cireumfy ‘The hol- 
low plain, containing the basin of the Bakhtegan lake, 
is a saline desert bounded on both sides by ranges of 
lofty mountains. ‘The lake of Zurrah belongs to Af 
ghanistan, or Eastern Persia; and the Piahl lake lies 
beyond the Attrak, in the Damin-e-Koh—At Shira- 
min, a village near Lake Urumiyuh, there are certain 
ponds, whose indolent waters, by a slow and regular 
process, stagnate, concrete, and petrify, and produce 
the beautiful t stone commonly 










































‘Tabriz marble, which is so remarkable in imi 
the burial places in Persia, and which forms 
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chief ornament in all the buildings of note throughout 
the country. 

Rivers.) From its physical configuration, Persia 
his but few rivers, and these generally inconsiderable. 
"Lhe most northern stream is the Ataxes, which can 
seareely now be called a Persian river, as but a very 
small portion of Persian territory touches its r. 
bank.—The Kizil-Ozan is, thronghout, a Persian 
stream, and one of the largest in that region. It is 


the Gozan of Scripture, and the Amardus of Ptolemy. | js ex: 


It originates in the mountains of Ardelan, its upper 
valley being bonded on the W by the range of the 
Kaplan-D; 

eluding sinuosities, is 400 m. See article Krztt- 
Ozax.—The Had’ may be called a Persian 
being the ancient Gyndes, which separated Sasiana 
from Assyria. It is a large stream, fully 300 yds. 
broad at its confluence with the ‘Tigris, about mid- 
way between Koote-al-Hamara and Korna. Te is 
a frontier stream, forming the W boundary of the 
prov. of Khuzistan.—The Kerah, or Hawiza, is an- 
other large stream in the SW of P. We tak 
be the same with the river of Nehavend and Hai 
dun, which, instead of being made to describe a very 
tortuous course to the Karasu, should describe a me- 
ridional course to Khorremabad, 120 m.NWof Shush. 
Icis a larger stream at the ruins of Shush or Susa than 
where it enters the Shat-al-Arab ; much of its waters 
being drawn off by canals for the purpose of irri- 
gation.—The Karun is perhaps the largest stream, 

















in respect of volume of water, of any in all Persia. | skies 


It is composed of two main branches, the Abzal and 
the Karun, which unite at Bundikeel, not far below 
Shushter. “The combined. stream is larger than the 
‘Tigris or the Euphrates, taken separately ; and after 
a SW course of 100 m. below the junction, it dis- 
unites at Sabla, and enters the sea by six mouths. 
A little above Sabla, the Karun receives the Jerabi, 
a large stream ranning a winding course of 150 m. 
from the Luristan mountains. See Kanox.—The 
‘Tab, the Oroates or Arosis, is the river which anciently 
separated Persia from Susiana. It rises at the foot of 
the mountains that bound the plain of Shiraz to the 
W, and aftera comparative course of 180 m.,enters the 
Persian gulf—The Araxes, the Cyrus, and Medus. 
of Strabo, are famous in classie story, as watering 
the vale of Persepolis. ‘The first of these is now 
called the Bundemir; the second the Kurab; and the 
third the Sowan or Sewund.—The Attruck is the 
most NE river of P. It is a large body of water, 
which, after running a N and then a W conrse of 
more ‘than 250. m., through territory which ean 
hardly be regarded us politically belonging to P., 
enters the Caspian about 50 m. to the N of 
Astrabad.—There are no other rivers of con- 
Sequence in Western P. ‘Those of Mazanderan 
all run short courses from the Elbura to the Caspian ; 
but, though extremely numerous, none of them are 
navigable. But poorly supplied as it is with rivers, 
Northern P. exhibits « wonderful contrast to South 
rm P, in respect of their physical features: Pottin- 
ger tells us, that such is the aridity of Southern P., 
that, in his whole route from Sonmeauny, at the 
NE’ extremity of the Indian ocesn, to Shiraz, 
‘a jonrney of 1,500 m., 1,300 of which were in as di- 
rect « line as the paths would admit, from E to W, 
the vicinity of Shiraz was the first place where he 
had seen # running stream deep enough to take a 
‘horse aboye the knees. 

















agh or Koflan Koh. Its whole course, in- | the 


ry | of the practice, universal 








ticularly the vate of Shlraz, has been ms 
excessive and rigorous colds; at thls ts not strictly true, for, 
‘uring the winter months rain ad hail fost and snow, vist the 
Plain of Peace, Le Brune, whe cnzged i exploring the 
Tals of was unalle for soae Une to prosecute his re- 
Seareves and eompelied to sock shelter. Seareely a day In win 
in the viele 

free 
iy entre 
{ing the gates of all cities and towns a ltl after sunset, and re- 
opening them ‘only at sunrise.” Rainbows are seldom seen In 
Cintra P, because the alr is too dry and pare. The serenity 
and purity of their cloudless atmosphere Is, indeed, the greatest 
blessing the natives of this region enjoys tve sky being so clear 
_at night, travellers can Journey all night, and thus avold the ex~ 
Censive beat of the solar mays so insapportable dasing the day. 
‘The third climate is that of the Gurmsir, or low region, which 
the Persian gulf and the lower basin of the Tigris. Here 
the samiel ofien kills the onwary and imprudent traveller. At 
Bushire, the heat is excessive, the therm. ranging from 87° at 
sunrise, to 98° in the shade at noon ; generally standing at 90° 
luring the night. "The whole 8 coast of P. is burnt up and bar- 
fen, presenting noting to view but brown sind, erey rocks, ahd 
Hardened elaye—-Enrthquakes are frequent in P” Oue of he most 
disastrous on record occurred in April, 1863. The city of Shirat 
SIppears to have been near the contre of this convulsion, ad #5 
"a series of shocks throushout Bve days, whch rouoed 
heap of ruins, and destroyed, it is caleulaved, 12000 

lives, in aud around the place. 

‘Soil and productions.] From what has been stated 
respecting the aspects of Persia, its numerous naked 
monntains, extensive deserts, and scarcity of water, 
it may be easily inferred that the proportion of good 
soil in Persia is exceedingly small; and even of what 
arable land exists one-twentieth part is not culti- 
vated. In ancient days, the prov. of Susiana was a 
rich fertile prov, but itis now searcely distinguish: 
able from the neighbouring deserts. Farsistan was 
‘once well-wooded; but though much has been said 
of the fertility and beanty of the plain of Shiraz, 
later travellers, as Fraser and others, declare it to be 
comparatively barren and unproductive, ‘The vale 
of Merdasht, which contained the once celebrated 
city of Persepolis, and was famed for its agricultural 

produce, being watered by the Araxes, Cyrus, and 

fedus, and which supported a pop. of 1,600 villages, 
besides Persepolis, is now a dreary waste. ‘The 
plains in the vicinity of Comaishah liave been much 
praised for their exuberant fertility and beauty by 
Chardin, who traversed them niné times; and yet, 
in Fraser's opinion, they are sterile and barren. The 
district of Ispahan is well-watered by the Zendernd, 
‘and namerous canals, drawn from the river for the 
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pose of irrigation. The plain of Hamadan, 15 m. 
fee by 9 = bool is abundantly fertile; and th; 
of Kirmanshaw is the most fertile in P. The pla 





of Khoi, in Azenihijan, is noted for its deep and ex- 
uberant soilpwhieh is so stiff as to require in some 
places ten pair of buffaloes to drag the ploughshare 
Through it; butthe district of Khalkhal is the gran: 

of this prov, the soil being a dark loam, and stand 
ing in no need of artificial irrigation. A number of 

fertile valleys exist in the S slopes and subordinate 
ranges ‘Sf the Elburz, In Kirman, the only fertilés, 
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istrict is that of Nurmanshir, and the district of 
Darabghurd, SE of the Bakhtegan lake. ‘The Kurd- 
ish districts, in the S part of Persian Khorasan, 
are abundantly fertile; but Khorasan is so subjected 
to the inroads of the Turkman tribes, that its once 
numerous pop., flourishing cities, and extensive com- 
meres, have, disappeared. ‘The land-tax was for- 
merly a tenth of the gross produce, but lands held in 
fief, or for payment of military service, were exempt; 
it is now one-fifth of the gross produce, in addition 
to the saaduraut, or irregular taxes instituted to sup- 
ply the exigency of the state, by which each propri- 
etor is obliged to farnish a share proportioned to 
estate. ‘This is one of the heaviest burdens lev 
on the cultivator—If P. be deficient in grain, it 
abounds with herbs and flowers of every kind and 
hue. Gardens are numerous and extensive, and few 
countries surpass P. in the variety and flavour of its 
fruits, amongst which are the fig, the pomegranate, the 
almond, the date, the peach, and the apricot. ‘Khora, 
san is famous for its melons, of which there are 20 
species. ‘The quinces of Ispahan are the finest in 
the East; and the vines of Shiraz, Yesd, and Ispa- 
han, have each their peculiar excellence. "Of raisins 
there are 14 kinds, of which the violet, red, and 
} black, are most esteemed. ‘The Persian’ dates are 
| exceedingly rich, their syrup being sweeter and more 

pleasant than virgin honey. Pomegranates attain 
reat perfection, some of them weighing a fall pound. 
‘The country also produces hemp, tobacco, opium, 
Sesamum, rhubarb, manna, saffron, cotton, turpen- 
tine, mastic, and various aromatic gums.” Ghilan 
and Mazanderan, or the narrow stripe between the 
Elburz and the Caspian, are by far the most fertile 
and productive districts in all P. From September 
to the end of April, the whole country in this quar- 
ter is one continued garden, and is covered with fo- 
rests of oranges and lemons, and single and double 
jessamines. ‘The cultivation of mulberry-trees, and 
the rearing of silk-worms, is the chief employment 
of the Ghilanis; for silk is but sparingly produced in 
Mazanderan. “The annual produce of silk which 
passes through the eustom-houses of Ghilan, as Fra- 
Ser was informed, is about 60,000 maunds shakee, or 
900,000 Ibs,, exclusive of what is used in home-con~ 
sumption, which does not pay duty. 
























Animal kingdom] ‘The horses of P. have been always cele- 
brated as the finest in the East. ‘The Niswan pastures and the 
Nisman horses bave been renowned from a very distant antiquity, 

1 


¥¥ are, however, althongh they may excel the Arabian horses 
Jn shape and hanvdzomneness, inferior to them in fleetnesss and Tor 
this reason Nadie-Shah preferred the Arab breed to the Persian. 
‘The horses of the Chab country are remarkable for their strength, 
‘though they have not so much blood ns those of the desert. Those 
of Shuster are large, powerful, and admirably fitted for riding- 
Horses, but are not found to answer ag race-horses. ‘The Turco 
man breed of horses has beet Introduced into P.; they attain a 
great size, and are capable of fatigue, 
having been known to perform a journey of 900 m. in 11 succes 
sive he Iate Vakeel Kerim-Khan, mounted on one 
these, ovee performed a journey of 392 m. in 88 hours. 
are common in Interior and Souther P. ‘They are of 
kinds, but the Bactrian camel is most used for travelling. 

‘are much used, and particular care is taken of the breed. 
excellent breed of the ass has been introduced from Arabia. 
gurkhur, gur-ther, or wild ass, is an object of the chase, and his 
flesh is esteemed a delicacy. The forests of the Elbars in Ghilan 
and Mazanderan abound, as might be expected, In wild 
‘as wolves, tiers, jackals, foxes, boars, and the Caspian cat. 
Lions, leopards, und jackals, also abound in Mazanderan.  Oxeti 
‘and cows are Kept chiefly for agricultural purposes, and for the 
scory othe day. The own of Mzanderan_ and Ghia are 
‘small in size, and resemble the lesser breeds of that animal in 
India. Those of Interior P. are of a better size; they have less 
Of the hinmp, and approach nearer the English’ breed of black 
gattle, The’ sheep are of the Dhumba or fit-tailed kind 
These, with goats, constitute the wealth of the Eels or wansler- 
ing In consequence of the great abundance of pasture 
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‘and intensely cold in winter, sustain humerous flocks of sheep 
‘and goats, from whose wool and hair the shawis, nammuds, and 
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aher woolen fabrics of the country are made, The wool ofthe 
weep is very fine, and the goats produce down, wi ms 
{i Seinter atthe roots of the hair, like that of the Thet or shawl 
goats and nearly as fine. The latter material is spun into various 
fabrics, which almost vie with the shawls of Cashmere in warinthy 
‘and softness, if not in fineness and beanty of manufacture. "This 
down, called dhulk in the language of the country, Is obtained not 
only in Kirman, but more or less over all Khorasan, the mou. 
tains of which are favourable to the animals which produce it. 
But the Khorasan kinlk is not so fine as that of Kirman, being. 
full of coarse hair, and very foul. It does not feteh In Khorasin * 
more than 5d. per 1b. whereas that of Kirman is mach finer, 
cleaner, and even cheaper in Kinnan. Animals of the deer and 
antelope kind abound 4a P., and hares are numerous in the un- 
‘cultivated parts of the country. Qualls and partridges are com 
mon, and immense numbers of pizeons are reared by the natives 
for their dung, which is used as a manure for melons. ‘The pi 
feon-hooses ia the vilty of Iapaba were in Chara‘ tine 
above 3,000 in number, aud very large, each being six times the slze 
(oF European onex Eagles, vultures; and falcons, abound in the 
‘mountainous parts of the country. ‘The latter are much aged in 
Iunting. The tubara, a noble ‘of bastard, is found om the 
bare piains—As the rivers in P. are few, fish eannot be numer- 
‘ous; but salt-water fish are abandant both in the Caspian ea 
‘and the Persian gulf. ‘The people inhabiting the coast of Mekran 
and Kirman live mach on this aliment, and hence were called 
Jchihyophayi or *fsh-eaters' by the ancients, All the rivers of 
Mazanderan abound in fish, especially sturgeon, vast quantities 
‘of which are cured on the coasts of these prova, and carried to 


Mi Persia, thongh mountainous, produces few min- 
erals or ‘Salt is the mineral which’ most abounds, the 
ground iu most parts being more or Jess iunpreznated. with it 
None of the precious metals are found in P. is produced, 
{in the mountains of Mazanderan and Kirman, and froin those Jn 
the vicinity of Casbin, but not in sufficient quantity for the inter- 
nal consumption. Léad oceurs in the mountains of Fars and 
Kirman. Sulphur is an abundant mineral production, especially 
near the Demavend.  Iron-stone abounds in Azerdbljan, the 
‘whole tract between Tabriz and the Araxes bein covered. with 
‘mountains of a reddish brown he, indicating the presence of 
that mineral. “At Shehenderabad os the Gurangu, w branch of the 
Kizil-Ozan, ta the SW of Miauah, copper has been discovers, 
Lieut. Alexander, who:patssed this way in 1824, in his journey t0 
Aniebil, says, thie here are pertuays the richest veins of 
jn the world. Silver ant lead ate also forind in consid 
quantities, Of all rhe mineral productions of P., turquoises have 
been the most celdirated. ‘This gem is produced In the mout= 
tain of Firoz-Koh in the Elbure, aed in a bill 40m, WNW of 
Nishapur. ‘The former tnine is probably exhausted, as nothing 

been fheurd stuoe the time of Chardin, 160 
since; Fraser sign the imines Sn the district of Nishapur are at 
bresent the only place where such gems are found. ‘The hills jt 
Which they occur are a mass of porphyritie rock, intermingled, 
‘with beds of clay and conglomerates of the same substance, all 
strongly tinged with iron, und in many places pervaded with tie 
eaceous iron-ore ‘The kuaite or turquoise is disseminated 
through this in veins, nodules, and irregular masses. ‘The mines 
are six in number and the property of the Crown, and are fariied. 
to the highest bidder. ‘The rent in 1822 was 2,000 Khorasan t0- 
mauns, or £2,700. “Marble, freestone, and slate, abound near 
Hamadan, "The fist is of four colours,—white or stataary, 
red and biack, and white and black. "We have already not 
pose called Tabriz marble Mumm: 












luction, is found fn Kirman, wear village of Kesuipeh._ 
‘substance is a black liquid’ petroliuim, ealled moum by the 
Persians, which lifes ‘an unguent.’ It is also called futty. 
It oozes from a rock in acavern. Once a-year oaly, jt is alleged, 
is the door of the eavern opened, and the mouin which Had: dis” 
tiled daring the year—a quantity in sixe equal to a pomegranate 
taken out, sealed up, and deposited in the royal treasury. It 
is esteemed a catholicon by the Persians, Tt is also foutd in 
Khorasan. Near Dalaki, ou the road from Bushir to Shiraz, are 
‘wo fountains of black naphtha or bitumen. 5 
Commerce.) Manufactures and commerce in such 
a country as P. cannot prove a very prolific subject, 
inasmuch as the almost total want of internal water 
communication, combined as this is with that of the 
great central desert, and the difficulty of land-car~ 
Tiage over the great mountainous ranges that sut- 
round the lofty plateau, is an insuperable impedi- 
ment to inland commerce. It is true, P. e 
a line of sea-coast, and a few harbours; but her own 
Pop. neither navigates the sea which unites her 
southern shore, nor the Caspian which approaches 








her capital. ‘The shipping of both is in the hands 
of foreigners [Burnes]. ‘The institutions of the 
Magian system were also unfavourable to maritime 


commerce, as it was the design of Zoroaster to con- 
fine his countrymen solely to agriculture, What 
ever mantime commerce was enjoyed by the ancient’) 
Persian empire was conducted by the Phonitiai 
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and Greeks, whilst the internal was managed by cara- 
‘vans as at present. In the days of Khosru-Nushir- 
van, when that prince’s dominion comprehended most 
of the tract watered by the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and likewise the shores of the Persian gulf and the 
Red sea, the maritime commerce of P. was large and 
extensive. Having overcome their wonted aversion 
to commerce and navigation, the Persi 
a flourishing and lucrative trade 
China: all the prineipal ports of India were visited 
by Persian merchants, and in most of the Christian 
churches established in the peninsula, divine service 
was performed by Nestorian priests ordained by a 
Persian metropolitan. By sea and land the mono- 
ly of silk and Indian produce was completely in 
‘ersian hands, even the Romans were wholly depen- 
dent on them Tor the supply of tees articles, hs 
great commercial intercourse which once existed with 
India by means of the Persian gulf, and the com- 
‘mand of the navigation of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
is illustrated by the fact that the timber used in the 
construction of the Tauk-Kesra, or dome of Chosroes, 
at Ctesiphon, was Indian teak. We also learn from 
Cedrenus that when Heraclins pillaged Dastaghird, 
the imperial residence of Khosru-Parviz, the grandson 
of Nushivan, he found in aloes, aloes-wood, mataxa 
silk, thread, pepper, sugar, ginger, muslins without 
tlurnber, silk robes, woven ‘ond embrokdered carpets, 
and bullion: manufactured articles of the same kind 
were also found in the sack of Ctesiphon by the Ara- 
bian general Saad. One of the chambers of Khostu’s 
paluce was stored with camphire, an odoriferous 
‘um, peculiar to the oriental regions, but especially 
fo Borneo and Sumatra. On the subversion of the 
Persian monarchy and religion, the Arabs monopo- 
lized the commerce of Persia and India, and the 





















Gian trade, especially the town of Strat and the eity 
of Bassora. In the 10th cent, Siraf, according to 
Ebn Hawkel, was a large and wealthy city, extend 
| ing 4 m. in length, but unwalled. Tt possessed opu- 
Tent merchants who expended 30,000 dinars in the 
erection of their houses; and he declares that he 
himself saw at Siraf merehants who were worth 
4,000,000 dinars, and that there were others who 
were still richer. ‘The people of Kazerum, in his 
time, carried on an inland commerce, and were pa- 
tient and persevering in the acquisition of wealth, 
and the merchants of Fars, wherever they went, 
were rich and powerfal. But it must be remem- 
bered, that a great proportion of the people were 
still Magians, who have always been an active and in- 
dustrions race, like their successors at Yesd and 
Bombay, and that the baleful intluence of the Ma- 
hommedan system was not then so fully felt as now. 
‘The frequent internal convalsions which subsequently 
agate P., and the frequent inroads of Turks and 
‘artars, contributed to rain both her internal and 
{foreign commerce. Under the sway of Shah Abbas, 
the greatest prince of the Snffavean dynasty, mach 
encouragement was held out to manufactures and 
commerce, and a colony of Armenians was trans- 
ported from Julfa, on the Araxes, to Ispahan, to con- 
duet the foreign trade; but the rain of that dynasty. 
and the frequent revolutions that succeeded, reduced 
the Persian commerce to a low ebb. For some years 
Bist However he commercial exchanges between 
and Europe have become of increasing import- 
ance. In 1837, it was calculated that the average 
annual value of the trade carried on by the northern 
provs. of P. with Europe amounted to £300,000 in 
imports, and to £480,000 in exports; while the traffic 
by way of Armenia—coum probal 
Russian produets—amounted 
Rey ‘and £87,000 in exports. 
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shores of the Persian gulf were enriched by the In- | grows 





Of the native productions of P., silk is the most 
important. It is produced in every province, but 
Ghilan and Mazanderan are those in which it 
chiefly flourishes, and which alone export it in any 
quantity. About 270,000 Ibs. are annually purchased 
by the Russians, and carried to Astrakhan; an equal 
quantity is seat to Bagdad and ts vicinity; 181,000 

aré exported to Constantinople, Aleppo, and 
Anatolia; the remainder is sent to Yesd, Cashan, 
Ispahan, and those other Persian cities where silk is 
manufactured. Russian Ghilan, Sherwan, and some 
of the districts connected with the Caucasus, are fi- 
vourable to the production of silk; so that were the 
demand to increase, the supply would do s0 likewise. 
Its price varies according to its quality: at the time 
Fraser was in Ghilan (1822) the price was from £3 
12s. to £4 8s. per maund of 14 Ibs. English, ‘The 
best silk goods are manufactured at Yesd. ‘The 
chief articles are alujaks or shirts, and kassubs or 
trowsers, deries or outer vests, and /iveahuns or men’s 
shirts, taffetas, similar to ours, but stouter, and black 
silk handkerchiefs about 1f 74, square, coarse, and 
tweeled like Barcelonas, which serve for female 








head-dresses. Some of these are dyed in crimson, 
and sell at Gs. each. Silk-velvets, of very great 
beanty, are manufactured at Mesched, Ispahian, Cu- 

eed, but 


shan, and ‘Tabriz, Satins are also 
those of Chine are preferred, as being 
is another article of raw produce, a great 
quantity is raised in Mazanderan, where the price, in 
1822, did not exceed 24d. per Ib., and where its 
quality is fully equal to that of the best Bengal cot 
ton. ‘The cotton-goods chiefly manufactured in P. 
are chintzes or printed cottons, ealamcars of printed 
patterns of wreathed and consecutive flowers, sparsely 
thrown upon a red, white, blue, or fawn-coloured 
nds peerahueahune, or king's sirts, resembling 
English long-cloth, which lately entirely supersedi 
thom; reds or upper vest fabric resembling 
nankeen: and Ispahan stripes, blue, purple, or grey, 
tad'e coarse white cloth called Kherdos, made fOr 
hhome-wear in every village, and of which an im- 
mense quantity is annually carried-off by the Rus- 
sians—Wool being a native and abundant produc 
tion, and many of the inhabitants being of pastoral) 
habits, a great variety of articles are made of it. The 
best carpets are made at Kirman, Yesd, Hei 
Burujird, and those of the Turkomans of Khorasan, 
Ispahan, and Azerdbjjan. ‘The shawls of Kirman 
are held in great estimation, and are only inferior to 
those of Cashmere. Nummuds, ot fine felt-carpets, 
are sometimes of great beauty, but they are dear, 
und apt to get moth-eaten. ‘The city of Hamadun 
has been long famous for its manufactures of leather, 
as saddlery, shoes, &e. Shiraz was once celebrated 
for its gold and silver embroideries, but these are 
now excelled by those of Cashan and Ispaban ; its 
damasked stee! knives and daggers are st 
and a good deal of coarse gluss-ware is made; but 
all its manufactures have declined’ since the death 
of Kerim Khan, its benefactor and sovereign. ‘The 
wine of Shiraz, so much boasted of, is made in no 
great quantity, and in so careless a manner, that not 
more than one large bottle can be got out of four or 
five. fit for use. ‘There is no such thing as a cask in 
all Persia. —There are no other manufactares of con- 
sequence in P, ‘The whole amount of exports and 
imports between Russia and P.. by way of the Cas- 
pian sea, was by oue or two respectable 
merchants at Balfrash, ‘at 400,000 tomauns, or 
£214,000. ‘The whole shipping omployed in the 
Caspian commerce does not exceed 12 vessels of 
from 50 to 100 tons. 
‘There is a growing demand for European mani= | 
factures, since the Persisns have become merly 
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quainted with these commodities. The chief articles of | Persia and Central Asia. Bussorah, on the Eu- 
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European import are silk, cotton, and woollen manu- 
factures, and sugar. ‘The value of silk-stuffs disposed 
of every year at Teheran and Ispahan, is estimated at 
£60,000. ‘The sorts most iu request are chiefly gros 
de Naples, laventines, satins, velvets, staffs, figured 
and worked with gold and silver patterns, China 
rapes, and white and coloured ganzes. The light 
ius ead the Eabitaal costume of thes emestand 
in the interior of the harems. Shawls, embroidered. 
in silk, imported in 1833 and 1834, fetched seven 
tomans per piece, or about £3 16s., although the 
weight of the embroidery caused them to rend easily. 
Silks, of good quality, seut direct, might probably 
replace with advantage the inferior kinds purchased 
by the Armenians at low rates at the Leipsic and 
other German fatrs.—Cotton goods, which, by their 
moderation in price, are within the means of a more 
extensive range of consumers. are now much more 
generally in use than silks. ‘The large pantaloons 
worn by the Persians instead of the robe, are gener- 
ally made of printed cottons, of small flower pattern 
Cotton prints, for the P. market, should be of very 
good colours, and of a brilliant finish, so as to compare 
to more advantage with the kalencors of native manu- 
facture. The whole of the printed cottons now used 
in P. are supplied from England direct, or from Ger- 
many. Aftet cotton prints the most current articles 
are cotton-net, used instead of silk crape and gauze, 
for the middle classes, and calico, percal, and the 
grey cloth of the sort known as ‘domestics,’ which 
are used for men’s body linen and pantaloons. 
Woollens have been long admired all over the East, 
and the imports of these are great and increasing, as 
also of chintzes and printed cottons. ‘The outer 
garment of most of the wealthier classes in P. 
is usually made of broad cloth. Up to 1837, Eng- 
lish, German, and Belgian woollens were almost 
the only goods of the kind to be found in the Per- 
sian market, The common qualities were chiefly 
from Germany. But Fraser remarks that the Freneh 
and German manufacturers have been much more 
successful in hitting the Persian taste than the Eng- 
lish, because they took care to have better informa- 
tion on that subject; every Persian bazaar having a 
fall and glaring display of their rich chintzes, whilst 
the English patterns, of a more sober kind, lay ne- 
gleeted and unasked for. ‘The Persians are supplied 
with brocades and embroidery by the French mer- 
chants of Lyons. Indigo, eochineal, spices, sugar, 
and sugar-candy, are all articles of importation ; th 

cochineal is supplied from Russ 
digo from India, by way of Bushire; suga 
is an article of large consumption in P.—is princi 

pally supplied from England; black lamb and sheep's 
skins are imported from Bokhara; coffee from Ara- 
bia; tin and tuttenague, from India; copper, iron, 
and steel, porcelain and glass, from Russia; cutlery 
and steel goods, from England. It is remarkable 
that although Persia possesses no mines of the pre- 
cious metals, yet there is not only an abundant sup- 
ply of specie in that region, but also- a very great 
sum in specie is annually remitted to India in retarn 






























for produce imported. Not less than £200,000. was 
exported to India in the year ending 3lst May 1821, 
as cush-payment for Indian goods. ~ A large propor- 
tion of the Indian products which enter Persia are 
re-exported to the West, for which specie is returned. 
Ie is stated that the Georgian merchants, who trade 

n Teflis and Taurus, bring annually to the 
Jatter city 300,000 ducats in gold; and the remit- 
tances made to the mission there are all in the same 
com. Shiraz and Ispahan are situated on the great 
routes of communication between Bashire on the 
Persian gulf, and the other chief trading marts of 











rates, 70 m. from the gulf, is the great emporium 
Of Asiatic Turkey for, Tadia’ and otter. eastern, proc 
duce. The principal Persian emporium for Euro- 
pean goods is Tabriz. in the province of Azerdbijan; 
they are sent through the Turkish port of Trebizond, 
on the Black sea. which is the mart of an extensive 
transit trade with Persia, Armenia, and Georgia, 
and the most eligible channel for intercourse with 
all the neighbouring countries of Western Asia, 
Government.) P. is an absolute monarchy in the 
strictest sense of that term. ‘The monarch’s will is 
Jaw; and the power of the governors of provinces is 
held only by delegation from him. ‘There is some. 
thing like public law in P. founded on the Koran, 
‘The Sheikh-ul-Islam, or chief of the Mahommedun 
faith, is president of the high court of law. The 
present political state of the country is by no means 
encouraging. ‘The empire is composed of hetero- 
geneous and discordant materials. ‘The native pop, 
comprises two distinct people, speaking different 
languages. dwelling in different parts of the country, 
and regarding each other with mutual aversion.» The 
shah is a Turk of the Kujar tribe, and his sway is 
therefore ungrateful to the Persians of the south, 
‘The Turkish race of the north, on the other hand, 















are proad of the superiority which this circumstance» 


gives them, and regard their southern neighbours 
with contempt. ‘The only titles in P. are dian and 
mirza. ‘The former is not hereditary; the latter, if 
following the name, means * prince.’ 

Army.) The Persian army—if army it may be 
called—is but an untrained rabble, who more fre- 
quently plander their own countrymen than theit 
enemies, and under pretence of collecting contribu 
tions for the war, rob the villagers, as well as trax 
vellers, of their valuables. ‘he only force which 
bears any resemblance to a regular army is. that 
which was raised and disciplined in the European 
manner by Abbas Mirza, the prince royal. ‘The 
Russian successes compelled him to do so. ‘This 
force consisted of 9.400 cavalry, and 1,240 infantry, 
disciplined by English officers and artillerymeny and 
with 1,000 disciplined troops under the sirdar of 
Erivan, completed the whole regular army, in 1822. 
When Abbas Mirza took the field in 1822 against 
the Turks, he could barely muster 35,000 men, in~ 
cluding a large portion of inferior troops, and 22 
field-pieces, with 20 or 25 rounds for each piece,and 
about as many rounds of ball-cartridges for each gan 
of the regular infantry. In the campaign of 1826, 
against the Russians, matters were little better. ‘The 
whole army under his orders did not amount to 
45,000. including irregulars; and of the whole corps 
only 12,000 could be called disciplined. Exelusive 
of the trained troops of Abbas Mirza, the Gholams 
or king’s guards, are the only permanently embodied 
force; but these amount only to 4,000 men, and 
have no regular organization. The chiefs of the 
numerous tribes scattered through P. are bound to 
furnish a certain number of cavalry, who form the: 
most efficient troops under the royal command, but 
have greatly degenerated from their former charae- 
ter. There is a kind of militia registered in muster- 
rolls, but whatever be their numbers—which are 
variously compnted—they have no claim to be called 
soldiers. When the king takes the field in person, 
his force is generally estimated at 100,000 men, 
which, with camp-followers, is doubled or even tre- 
bled. ’ There is a cannon-foundry at Tabriz. 

Revenue] Sir John Malcolm estimates the whole 
fixed revenue of the state at something more than 
£3.000,000; but Mr. Fraser, from what inform: 
he could obtain, estimated the whole, fixed and 




















gular, at only ‘one-half that sum.” Sir John also.’ 
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estimated the irregular taxes and extortions as equal 
to the fixed revenue: so that, according to him, the 
whole revenue, fixed and irregular, is more than 
£6,000,000, or four times the sum estimated by Fra- 
ser. The whole fixed land-revenue is estimated by 
the latter at 989.000 tomans at 11s. each, or £543,950; 
and the contingent revenue of presents, fines, &e.. 
at 1,500,000 tomans, or £825,000; or £1,868,950 in 
all. No land-tax is derived from the provs. of 
Western Khorasan, Azerdbijan, and Mekran; nor 
from the gov. of Kirmanshah, nor the khanships of 
Burujird, Nehayend, Khusar, and Korremabad; and 
one-half of the landed revenue of Fars is spent in 
its administration. ‘The ordinary revenues arise 
from the crown-lands, which have been greatly in- 
creased by confiscations; from the church-lands, of 
which Nadir-Shah resumed the property, paying 
very moderate stipends to the clergy; and from 
landed proprietors, who pay ten per cent. on their 
erops. The renter or holder of crown-lands pays 
the same; but the land-tax has been lately raised to 
20 per cent. on the gross produce. Gardens in or 
close on villages pay also one-fifth on their produce. 
Melon-grounds, tobacco, cotton, and such like fields, 
Perea assessed on a valuation of the produce. 

wattle are also taxed, as horses, mares, asses, sheep, 
and goats, oxen, buflaloes, and bees per hive. Ca- 
pitation and door-taxes are. made to press severely 
on Armenians, Jews, and Ghubres. Shops and ba- 
mars pay a duty proportioned to their size and em- 
ployment, and varying from 2 to 20 reals annually. 
The tenant also pays according to the nature of his 
Dusiness and ascertained profits, from 10 to 50 to- 
mane annually. All merchandise, whether by land 
or sea, pays an entrance-duty of 5 per cent. gene- 
rally. ‘There are numerous custom-houses besi 
which levy a duty on that which was levied before, 
at the rate in some places of 1, in others of 2 and 2} 
per cent.: every governor of a district, in fact, does 
all he can to squeeze money from the trader. It 
lias been calculated that before an investment of 

rods can arrive at Ispaban from ‘Trebizond not less 
than 10 Persian duties must be paid. ‘The present 
state of the Persian finances is deplorable in the 
extreme. ‘The cultivation of the soil is abandoned 
in a thousand places; the oppression of the sirdars, 
of the proprietors of the villages, and of all the 
public functionaries, great and small, has become so 
Insupportable that the unfortunate peasants have in 
many instances abandoned their villages in a body, 
and fled to the mountains and the deserts. 














Religion and literature.) "The modern Persians are 
~ Mohammedans ot we ‘Ali, or Shiahs. They 


‘and Osman, obtained the 
Khalifate in unrighteous opposition to Ali, who, as 
son-in-law of the prophet, had a just claim to be 
his successor. In the festival of Hosern the son of 
Ali, and next to him the chief saint of their sect, the 
streets of Shiraz, Ispahan, and Teheran, ring with 
imprecations against the Sunnites or followers of 
‘Omar. This festival seems to have been dexterously 
‘got up by the heads of the sect in order to perpetuate 
the schism, and keep up the hatred of their followers 
to the Turks and Usbeks, the political as well as 
religious rivals of the Shih faith. ‘The Persians 
have no visible imam, or living head of their faith, 
ike the Sunnites, who hold the indispensable neces- 
Sty of such head, and, recognises existence in 


hold that Abubeker, 





‘Turkish sultan, who obtained the 

the voluntary resignation of 
‘Mahomet, the last khalif of the Abasside line, in 
favour of Selim I, when he conquered in 
1517, Mahommedanism is however, on the decline 
in P., chi the prevalence of Suffeeism, a 

., chiefly through the p of Sufleinn, 


the person o 
dignity of khalif 








existed from very early ages in the Fast, but 
ally in P. Bafieeisry as far as it can be ondor- 
stood, appears to maintain, in opposition to the Ma- 
xian doctrine of two eternal opposing principles, the 
existence of only one simple substance pure and 
rerfecty consequently denying. the entity of matter 
as opposed to spirit, and believing that whatever 
exists is of the same nature with God, has emanated 
from him, and must again be united to him or reab- 
sorbed in him, ‘The system of the Suffis is thus a 
species of Pantheism, agreeing with the tenets of 
Spinoza and the Cabbalists. ‘The of this 
system has of late been very rapid in P. Fraser 
met with Suffis among the nobility, the merchants, 
and even the mool Babism, notwithstanding 
the recent execution of its chief and founder Bab, 
the soi-disant representative of Mahommed Mehdi, 
the 12th and Jast imam claiming direct suecession 
from Mahomet, continues to in nd its follaw- | 
ers are said to number in P. alone 60,000. ‘The | 
village of Zendjan, which is their stronghold, though 

oly taining « pop. of 8,000, including women 
and children, continues to hold ont, while we write, 
aeainet five regiments of well-diciplined troops 
which have closely besieged it for three months. It 
is said that the inbabitants have put themselves in a 
position, as regards provisions and watlike stores, 0 
jold out for at least two years, against even a 
much superior force. ‘The founder of this new sect, 
Bab appeared for the first time before the public at 




















where he declared himself simply the repre- 
sentative of Mahommed Mehdi, who disappeared sud- 
denly in the 296th year of the Hegira. Many of the 


faithful believed that he was not dead, nor that he had. 
been carried up to heaven, but that he was in some 
unknown place in the universe, from whence, at the 
Proper time, God would allow him to return among 
the human species. Seduced by the force of his ad 
dresses, a great number of disciples appeared, and 
offered their homage to Bab, who soon drew upon 
himself the attention of the goveroment. ‘The pasha 
of Bagdad condemned Bab to death as a public dis- 
turber, but the agent of one of the European powers 
interceded in his favour with the pasba, who com- 
mated the capital punishment into that of banish- 
ment, Bab then returned to P., his native country, 
where he undertook the task of converting his fel- 
low-countrymen. ‘The governor-general of Azerd- 
bijan sent him to the fortress of ‘Tchebrik, whence 
he was taken to be shot, It is remarkable that 
thongh Bab was not able to communicate with any 
person during the lapse of time which he passed in 
this fortress, his doctrines continued to be propa~ 
gated. It is said that while he was detained as a 
‘convict, a young Indy of surpassing beauty earn 
‘embraced his cause and opinions, and began to 

in his name. Possessing, in a striking degree, the 
gift of speech, and marvellously seconded by the | 
charms which nature had concentrated in her person, 

she soon found herself surro by numerous 
neophytes, among whom might be distinguished mem- 
bers of the church, literary men, and persons who 
had been elevated to places of dignity—Magiism, 
the ancient religion of Persia, is more of 
antiquarian research and past history than of mo- 
dern discussion. It is the opposite of the two sys- | 
tems at present professed in P.. but has been so | 
yeiled in mythological mystery that it is impossible ~ 
accurately to understand and delineate its leading { 
principles. ‘The leading principle, however, which 
pervades the whole system isthe doctrine of the two | 
principles of good and evil, which have always co- 
existed in the universe of spirit and matter—a bold 
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attempt of Oriental philosophy to reconcile the ex: 
istence of moral i 








‘and physical evil with the me 
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of a wise and beneficent Governor of the world. The 
number of the Ghubres, Guebres, or Fire-worshippers, 
is at present very small. ‘Their chief place of resi- 
dence is at Yesd, where their numbers are estimated 
at 4,000 families, who inhabit a separate division of 
the city, and have an atish kadih, or ‘fire temple,” on 
the summit of a mountain in its vicinity. 

Christians, el ‘The Persian Christians consist of 
Armenians, Nestorians, Jacobites, and Romanists. 
‘The Armenians in Ispahan, formerly above 80,000, 
are now reduced to 12,500. A Roman Catholic mis- 
sion has been Jong established at Ispahan, but it 
has made few converts. A colony of Nestorians 
inhabits the mountains that bound the lake of 
Urania to the W, where it is supposed to have 
existed for more than 13 centuries. ‘They are 
said to be the remains of the numerous Christian 
pop. that once inbubited the country in the times 
of the Greck emperors, but were forced by their 
enemies to take refuge in this wil most 
inhospitable region. ‘They are divided into four 
tribes or branches. ‘The first is denominated the 
‘Tiaris, and is by far the most important tribe, con- 
sisting of 10,000 families; the Kojumis number 
1,000 families; the Jilus 500; and the Tukabis 
800. The whole community is ruled by a prelatical 
chief whose dignity is hereditary in the family. ‘They 
can bring into the field 14,000 capital matehlock-men, 
‘They bring honey, wax, rosin, wool, sheep, timber, 
cattle, a little grain, and lead from the mines in their 
ills, to the low districts around, but come no further 
than the skirts of their own country, where they 
meet with persons in the habit of trading with them, 
and never trust themselves within the walls of a city. 
‘Phere are 1,500 Christian families in the district of 
Sulmast, W of the Urumiyah lake, of whom 800 are 
Nestorians, and the rest Armenians or Nestorians 
who have joined the Roman Catholic church. At- 
tempts have been recently made to introduce Pro- 
testantism into P. by means of missionaries. ‘The 
Inte Henry Martin was the first who proclaimed be- 
fore the moollah of Shiraz the doctrine of faith in 
Christ, and made the gospel known in their own 
tongue to the natives. 

Literature and Science.} It does not appear that 
P. ever had a native poct or historian till it became 
Mahommedan. It was during the latter part of the 
Khalifate that the Jamp of acience began to be lighted 
up in the East, and shone with comparatively great 
splendour, for some centuries, under the reigns of 
the later khalifs and Seljukian sultans. ‘The poems 
of Ferduzi, Suadi and Hafiz, have been read with de- 
light in sranalations and extracts. Bat Persian lte- 
rature has b on the decline, though poet, 
is still passionately ‘by the modern Persians, 
‘Their chemistry is alchemy, and their astronomy 
astrology. What philosophy they have is that of 
Plato and Aristotle. Most of the moollahs are ad- 
dicted to magic and judicial 

Languages.) Four languages have been succes- 
sively used in P.: the Zend, the Pehlevi, the ancient 
Parsi, and the modern Persian. —The Zend is now 
entirely obsolete,—all that is preserved of it being 
the Zendevesta, and the inscriptions at Istakar and 
some other places. Heeren and some others, affirm 
that Bactria was originally the province where the 
Zend was vernacular; others, as Du-Peron the trans- 
lator of the Zendevesta himself, and Wabl, contend 
that Azerdbijan was the original seat of that: 

But itappears from recent discoveries, that the Zendi 

language was at one time diffused over all the country 
E of the Euphrates, as inscriptions in that language 
have been found on Babylonish bricks, cylinders, &e. 
at the ruinsof Shushan, i and in the moun- 
tain of Besitun, besides what five been found. at the 

















rains of Istakar. The characters of this language are 
what have been commonly denominated the arrow- 
headed and cuneiform, and were till very lately un- 
translateable by the learned.—The Pehlevi 

has a different character from the Zend, and is of 
posterior origin. It is denominated so, as being the 
language of warriors and heroes, and seems tohaye pre- 
vailed in the greater Media and among the Parthians, 
But we are, in fuct, as ignorant of the origin of the 
Peblevi language as of that of the Zend. We only 
know thatit was the national language at the accession 
of Ardeshir Babéyan to the throne in a.p. 226. Tt ell 
into gradual disuse during the period of the Sassanian 
dynasty, and was banished to the mountains of Par- 
thyne by these princes, who introduced the use of 
the Parsi, or dialect of Farsistan, their native prov. 
—The Parsi is softer than the Pehlevi—which in that 
respect excelled the Zend—trom which latter it seems 
to be derived, and must long have had the ascen- 
dency in the Persian court. It is the only langunge 
which furnishes an explanation of nearly all those 
Persian names which were known to the Greeks and 
Romans. When the Great Nushirvan filled the Per- 
sian throne, the Parsi was the language of the cotrt, 
thence called the Deri, and the Pehlevi was the lan- 
guage of the learned. Four other dialects of the an- 
cient Parsi, now lost, were then spoken. But none 
of these were ever more than provincial idioms, 
‘When Persia was conquered by the Arabs in the 7th 
cent., the Parsi was proscribed and lost its high re- 
putation, and when restored to its former rank under 
the Dilemite princes, it was then corrupted by a 
intermixture of Arabic; yet great poets and abl 
speakers formed it into a rich and barmonious 
guage under the name of modern Persian. The 
cient Parsi, used among the Guebres. will owe its 
immortality to the Shah Nameh of Feerdusi. At 
present, and for some time back, the modern Per- 
sian has given place in the north of Persia, and even 
in the court of Teheran, to the Turkish, which is 
spoken all the way from’ Abhar to the Hellespont. 
In Persia, however, the Arabic is still the language 
of science —The Persian language, both ancient and 
modern, has a great resemblance to the German and 
Gothic languages. It bears an equally strong re- 
semblance to the ancient Sclavonian, and also to the 
Sanserit, whieh, in its turn, has a strong similarity 
to the Greek and Latin languages.—Besides the mo- 
dern Persian, Arabic, and ‘Turkish, two others, the 
Kurdish and Lurish, are spoken by the Kurds and 




















Laris. The Kurdish is, like the Pehlevi, a mixture 


of Persian and Chaldee, and even Hindostani. ‘The 
Lurish language is a ject of the Pebilevi. 


mulation.) "The ts of travellers respect- 
ing the amount of Persian pop. are little more than 
mere guess-work. It is clear, from the numerous 
remains of ruined cities, towns, villages, &c., ev‘ 
where to be found throughout P,, that it was as w: 
peopled as the nature of the soil and climate would 
it during the periods of the Magian dynasties. 
Br Joha Chardin’ computation of 40,000,000, as 
the amount of Persian pop., cannot be arte 
the territory which now remains. Sir John a 
following the authocity of ‘Pinkerton, states 6,000,000 
as the pop. of Western Persia: this is certainly too 
low an estimate. Malte Brun, on the authority of 
the manuseript journals of several French travellers, 
has given a table of the Persian pop.; but it ineludes 
Eastern Persia. We shall however give it, and sub- 
join a few remarks: 
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Sana Gy Arent wd Ageia) 
‘Aspahan, Shiraz, Tabriz, Hamadan, 000 
‘Babians, oF disciples of Job, in Khuzistan, iat 8 





10,765,000 
II, NOMADIC OR WANDERING TRIBES. 
@ ‘TURKISH TRIDES, SPEAKING THAT TASGUAGE 
1, Atthars (chety fn Axebian), 4 


3 Raqure Gn Mazantoran : 49000 
i kate near Mas Martgha) Samet? 128 
neat Khoy and 12,000 

& Murkomuns (in Azordbijaa, and near Hamadan sraden and 
ere Tae 13.000 
‘Talish (in Mazanderan and Ghilam), ~ . ” - 15,000 
$f Rarughall (oes 4 12.000 
& Beat dn Azerdifan, Par, se oraana), 39.000 
ahsevend (near A: Rey, | 14,000 
We SivanehieQnshivane es 7800 

jalayrs (in Khorasan), "| 

‘Modanta (in Fars), 10,000 
1% Kodjavend (in Ghilan aud Mazanderan),” 4,500 


239, 
Besides 28 other Turkish tribes, less considerable in numbers. 


A. Bitasih (node Bite In Khorasan}, 12,000 
q 5 wae 15.000 
‘Jindakl (in att oasis of the Grent Salt 
Ay {inthe Garmar oF hot tt of Farasin), 1,000 


KEAN ted, consitng of 9.000 each, 27/00 
2 Arab fishermen on the seacoast 
iL, Tio Beal Rist Os Khoebinn) eunber unknown, 


te 





= Dent al 
‘Total numbers lorie 10,000 
‘Malte Brun supposes the whole of the Arabian 
tribes above-mentioned to amount to 10),000 
€ TRIBES OF THE LOORISH LANGUAGE 
type. Career chety ao 
fog ae are 15,000 
4. — Zengueneh (environs: of Kirmanshiah), 6,000 
ili fn Luristan (between Shuster and Karman 






0, 40,000 
Sop (between Sinuster and Tophan,” 20,000 
(eavirone 5 10,000 

Rare Zane (near Kirmanshah) 7,00 
‘Total of Lori tito, ss = «40,000 


TRIBES OF THR KCRDISK LANGUAGE. 





1% Out of Kurdistan. 
(near Tarun in Trak), 

equi (between Rhey and Teboran), 
(in Khorasan), = 





Tastly, we have an enumeration of what Malte Bron 
calls the’ Patan tribes, but it is excessively meagre, 
embracing few of the Afghan and Beluchi tribes. 
oie this list, ‘by the French offi- 

sent by Baonaparte in 1807-8, the stationary 
rept oft Tae is 20,765,000. and that of the nomadic 
total, 11,444,500. But the list is 

‘ris allowed that 23 Turk- 





ish aes Sse baines in it; the number of 
the Jalayr tribe is not given; the Shahsevend is not 
adistinet Turkish tribe; and one of the tribes enu- 





of the 28 Turkish tribes, whose numbers ae mt not 
boom inbrodaced st is, however, is 


jecture, and would, 

all the Turkish tribes only 320,000,—x number evi- 
dently too small, as Malte Brun himself makes the 
number in Northern P. alone 420,000. In the list of 
the Luri tribes, the Mahmud Sunis are posited a 
tribe containing 12,000 families, to Morier; 
and the Bakbtiyari are calculated by Morier dj 
30,000 families.” As to the Kurdish tribes ennmer- 
‘ated in the same table, the pop. seems much under- 
rated. In addition to the Kurdish tribes in Kurdis- 
tan, the Nestorian Kurds, inhabiting the mountain 
range to the W of the distriets of Urumiyah and 
Sclmast number about 12,000 families. Out of 
Kurdistan, the enumerated pop. seems greatly un- 
derrated, no more than 18,000 being stated as the 
whole amount of Kurds in Persian Khorasan. ‘The 








‘merated in the table as Turkish is settled in Shirvan, 
out of the Persian dominion. The whole of these 
are estimated at 240,000in the table; and 81,000 has 
been assigned by another compiler a» the aggregate 


sumer of the nomadic tribes of which we have any 

information might, with greater approximation to 
accuracy, be stated as follows: 

‘Torcoenie bibes Se Rees es 420,000 

in the N! Si ep hn Geli 

PFFamnats, an Tacks, 650 fares, 925.000 

Jalayrs of Kelot Nadiri, . 20,000 

tribes in Khorasan, 36,000 farnilies, 180,000 

‘Larish tribes, 7 tr . - 110,000 

Lurish tribe of Bakhtiyari, 30,000 families, - 14000 

ay 090 


00, 
24,000 families, "120,000 


of ‘Tieuri Bagreh, 
Gpactan Kards W ort disideis of Uramiyal aod Sel- 
mast, 12,090 families, 00,000 
Arabian tribes af shepherds ‘and fishermen, “12 tribes, « tena 
TA 000 
To the Kurdish pop. given above must be added. 


t 
H 
j 
i 
; 
i 
Shaghaghi lish 1 agrienit ral tribe fi Arend io 
a H 

Bechet Rei eerie ie ™ T1000 | 
Lori tribe of Abaall Malis, In Madanderan 400 unl 30:00 ; 
‘The Kurdish trive of Ambarlins, Se sed 3 
“ares00 
15455000 
; 

Fi 

| 

3 

i 

i 


1,704,500 


‘ile that the whole 
of Wester Pe under the general name 

ing those tribes whose pop. is not 50 
much 3 cence may not be short of 2,000,000; 
tand if #0, the stationary pop. cannot possibly be nt- 
merous. ‘The aggregate pop. of Western P. does 
not, in Fraser's opinion, amount to 5,000,000. If 
the nomadic tribes be included in this estimate, then 
the ‘Taujiks, or stationary pop, will) not exceed 


Calcalated nemadie pop: before given, + 
Total of ditt, - + 


From this statement it is 
nomadic 
of Eels, i 





3,000,000. To show the utter futility of pretendlinis 
{0 give am estimate of the Persian onset suib- 
join a list of the best-knowncities; their conjec- 
ured. 

sag Sy 

ine a 

Jegahan, bp Maier, tm hin eee SIs e000 
7s in Arcedbijan, by Sie abet Ker Portec, 1819 100,00 
is do. OY Mlestenamt Alexander, ‘184 80,000 
ae 
Doda General Gadanee, "- 1807 R000 
ican, by EeeeRerons, -  - 1818 30.000 
De. ‘Morier, s ‘=. . = 1810 19,000 
‘Do. ‘Gusely, + . . 1810 000 





60.900 
99.000 


bs 3 


70.000 
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‘Antrabad, by Fraser, 1822 20,000 Jin the assamed character of the ambassador of Ban- 
amadas, Uy Moric. ; 181150000 | tom, is, precisely that of a modern Persian gentle- 





Sir John Malcolm, in stating the pop. in all P., from 
bh to the Indus, and from the Persian gulf 
to the Oxus, at only 10,000,000, says that this calcu- 
Intion makes 100 to the sq. m. He undoubtedly 
‘ameant 10 to the sq. m. 
‘National character] The Persians have been 
iely represented as the Frenchmen of Asia; 
Della ‘Valle compares them to the Italians. One 
writer describes them as brave, polite, and sincere; 
another as cowardly, rude, and deceitful. But P. 
must not be considered in the same light as France, 
or Spain, or Italy, whose separate inhabitants ha 
been long amalgamated i e common mass, a 
exhibit some semblance of a ee P. is 
pled by many different tril Persians, Turks, 
Tartar, rabs, and Kurds, all blended under one 
political designation, though presenting great modi- 
fications of character. ‘The pop. consists of two 
classes,—that of the cities and towns, or the s 
ary inhabitants,—and the wandering tribes; and 
among these again are great differences of character. 
"The inhabitants of Kazvin, Hamadan, Tabriz, Shi- 
raz, and Yesd, are as remarkable for their courage 
‘as those of Ispahan, Kum, and Kashan are for cow- 
‘ardice: the former are chiefly the offspring of warlike 
tribes, whilst the ancestors of the latter have for many 
centuries passed their days in civil employments. The 
inhabitants of Southern P. differ widely from those 
of Northern P., both in complexion and character. 
‘The former are of a dark olive colour, exhibitin, 
notwithstanding a mixture of Arab blood, a consid- 
erable affinity to the Hindus. ‘They are more polite 
and yoluble, more given to gasconade, more refined 
in their manners, more showy in their dress, and 
more ceremonious than their neighbours of the north- 
erm parts, whose fair and florid complexion shows 
them to be of Medish and Scythian descent. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Persians are a handsome race of 
men; few of them are diminutive or deformed. The 
Guebres of Surat and Bombay, the pare unmixed 
descendants of the ancient Per is, are a manly and 
beautiful race. The Persii also robust and 
active; and the very Greeks, their constant foes, ac- 
knowledged that the Medes, however their inferiors 
im military discipline and. gymnastic exercises, were 
of advantageous form and stature: and by no means 
deficient in courage. In the opinion of Mr. Fra- 
ser—who, travelling in a private capacity, had far 
more opportunities of seeing Persian character in its 
natural colours than in the capacity of an arobassa- 
dor, or attended with a pompous retinue—the Per- 
sian character has been too much extolled by modern 
writers. He denies their claim to being the politest 
eople in the East. He observes that if by that term 
meant a courteous manner to superiors and equals, 
‘a ready flow of complimentary terms in conversa 
tion, and a minute attention to forms and ceremo- 
nies, the Persians are certainly in that sense accom- 
plished; but if it be understood, as in this country, 
to imply an absence of selfishness, and a considerate 
fecling towards all men, they possess it but in small 
‘measure. He maintains that the greatest proportion 
of Asiatic gentlemen will be found equally polite 























with those of P.; those of Hindostan and the Arab | ‘weidpns 


emirs are as much so as they; and even the Turks, 


whom it has long been the fashion to represent as a | The kingdoms 


nation of savages, have an austere civility. He 
ascribes the Persian character for politeness in a 


great degree to the nature and phraseology of their | ried Cam 
fangaage, which is more replete with hyperbole and | The 


metaphor than any other oriental tongue. The style 
of politeness so humorously satirized by Addison, 





man. The least he tells you when received by him 
is that his house and all it contains, nay, all thé town 
and country, are yours to dispose of at your plea- 
sure. Everything you accidentally notice, his kal- 
Leuns, his horse, equipage, clothes, are all a present 
for your acceptance; but no one considers this or 
anything of the sort one whit more sincere than 
‘your most obedient servant’ at the foot of an Eng- 
lish letter. The national characteristics, says Fra- 
ser, are falsehood and treachery in. all their shapes, 
canning and versatility, seltishness, avarice, and cow- 
ardliness. Xenophon, in his romance of the 
paidea, tells us that the Persian youth were carefully 
{nstructed in three things,—the love of truth, the 
ctice of horsemanship, and to draw the bow with 
skill and foree. For the two latter they were long 
eminent; but the first—if ever they possessed it— 
seems to have wholly departed from them as a na- 
‘ion.—The character of the Eels or wandering tribes 
is very different from that of the stationary pop. Of 
all these the Luris are the fiercest, most cruel, and 
‘most addicted to lawless rapine. ‘These tribes, which 
form a very numerous and formidable part of the 
whole pop., in general, continue to enjoy a sort of 
patriarchal government, closely resembling that of 
the Scotch Highlanders which prevailed before the 
breaking up of the hereditary jurisdictions. ‘They 
are all actually independent, paying no. more obe- 
dience to the Persian sovereign than suits their con- 
ience, or the interest of their immediate chieftain. 
gul indifferent to the faith of the Koran, and 
comparatively destitute of all religions principle, 
these men are nevertheless hospitable as well as 
brave, and their women, who enjoy all the liberties 
which Earoy habits allow, are as chaste as they 
are beautifal. The Turkomans are a ‘Tartar race, 
with small eyes, high cheek-bones, thin beards, and 
robust frames. ‘They may now be regarded more as 
borderers than as forming a part of the actual pop. 
of PL 





Hi y.]_ For the earliest accounts of this extensive region we 
are indebted partly to sncred Scripture, and. partly to the Greek 
ihistorians. Brom the former we learn that Elan was a powerful 


monareby in the days of Abraham, 1921 uc. In the time of 
Shalmanazar, king of Assyria, Media appears to have been & 
prov. of his empire, for it was to this region as well as that to the 
N of the Kizil-Ozan that the Ten Tribes were transported by that 
Elam or Susiana also appears to havo 
‘ot Ninovels; 





or Fars, aud Kiran, and the other provinces of Wester P. is 
doubtful. It is by no means improbable that 

pendent sovereigns in the region collectively det 

Persia, long anterior to the times of a Dejoces or a Cynis:, but of 
these no mouumental records exist. ‘The true history of 
ences with the relgn of Dejoces, the Mede, 710 BU, according. 


to Herodotus. He instituted a code of laws for his coun 
beetieeted ae Md invaded Assyria, th ‘in ‘the de- 

‘eatended on eve 5 and inv ei 
line of ts power; but the Assyrian monarch auielpated hie de- 
ign by meeting him in the great plain of Raga, where be tt 
was 





career, however, was ctit short while invading Assyrit, 
Hike his father, he perished with the greater 


army. 
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ceeded by his nephew, and by this event the sovereignty of the 
East was transferred to the Persians, after the Median d 

hhad enjoyed it for the space of 176 years, under a succession ot 
five princes, from Dejoces to the death of Oyaxares ‘The Per- 
sian dynasty, founded by Cyrus, lasted 207 years, from the cou 
Menceinent ofthe reign of Cyrus, under a succession of 13 kings, 
and ended with Darius Codomanus, in 330 BC. ‘The reign of 
tlis dynasty is chiefly distinguished by its ineffectual attempts to 
rreduos the little states of Greece. Alexander the Great wuited 
the ever discordant Greeks under his victorious banmer, and pros- 
trated the Persian power. 

‘The Scleucidee| A struggle of twenty years’ duration took 
ace amongse tte generis of Alexander, Bell to the share of 
Beleucus and his successors. In 248 BC the warlike tribe of the 
Parthians revolted, and founded a new dynasty, which lasted 474 
‘years, and which, from small beginnings, rose to be a formidable 
‘upire, gradually stripping the Macedonian kings of Syria ofall 
their dominions to the E of the Euphrates. Had not the Rowan 
Power kept them at bay, the Parthian empire would have in- 
luded all which the former Persian dynasty possessed t0 the W 
‘of the Euphrates, and even to the Hellespont. Nearly at the 
same time with the revolt of the Parthians, the Greeks also, 
tunder Theodotus, revolted from the Seleaclday, and foanded anew 
Asnasty of Greek sovereigns in Bactria and Eastern P. Dut this 
‘Greek empire was of short duration, being overthrown by a horde 
of Scythians from the N of the Oxus. 

Artaxares and the Sassanian dynasty.] In the 226th year of 
the Christian era, the Parthian dynasty was extinguished by the 
‘alour and ambition of a private Persian of mean birth, the sou 
of u tamer, oF shoemaker, who, assuming the double diadem and 
the title of Artaxares, ot * the Great Lion, founded a new dynasty, 
‘which, under the appellation of the Sassanian, swayed the sooptre 
of the East for more than four centuries, and eowprised a suc- 
esslon of 28 sovereigns, some of whom raised P. to n greater de- 
‘gree of prosperity and glory than it ever enjoyed before or since. 
Shapur, the second king of this dynasty, overran all Mesopotainia, 

ria, and Armenia, defeated the Roman emperor Valerian in 
the vicinity of Edessa, and Kept hin ina state of eaptivity til 
Inis deatl,—Chosroes, ‘surnamed * Nushirvan the Maznanimous,” 
was'the greatest pritice of this dynasty. Ln his wars with the 
Romans. he was eminently successful, and the force of his arms 
‘Was felt on the shores of the Euxine and the Mediterranean, the 
Raat sea, arid the Persian jrulé. Under this conqueror. the limit of 
Persian domination Included the district of Fargana or Kokaa, 
between the Aktua and the Ming-Bulak. the Beloor-Tag, and 
the straits of Kujand. ‘To the W of the Caspian sea, the lofty 
Ciucasis formed the N limit of his empire, whilst its gates, fis 
‘Passes, and its mountain-fortresses, were garrisoned by his troops 
Diiring the confusion which followed the nsurpation of Phocas, 
‘the Eastern empire was in no condition to withstand a Persian 
{nvasion. and the armies of Chosroes successively reduced Dara, 
‘Ainida, Merdin, and Edessa. overrun all Syria, took Jerusalem 
Itself By assault, in which 90,000 Christians were slain, ati in 
‘one sacrilegious day rifled the devout offerings of 300 successive 
Years of pligrimage, Exypt, which hail been exempted from for 
@igu invasion and domestic war for more than three centuries, 
‘was again subdued by this successor to the throu of Cyrus; Pel- 
Uslum, the key of that impervious country, was surprised by the 
Persian cavalry; the inaumerable channels of the Delta were 
‘grossed with itnpunity; and the long valley of the Nile, from 
Memphis to the frontiers of Nubia, explorad by the forces of the 
reat king: ‘The conqueror, treading in the footsteps of Alex- 
auider, retuned in triumph through the sands of the Libyan de- 
feet: hls generals advanced with other armies from the Euplirates 
ty the Thracian Bosphoras; and a Persian army, stationed at 
Chalcedon, instlted for ten years the majesty of Constantinople. 
Foutus and Cappadocia, the city of Ancyra, and the isle of 
Rhodes, successively fell into the liands of this prince; and from 
the long disputed banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris the lim- 
Its of Persian domination were suddenly and once more extend- 
dl to the shores of the Hellespont and the banks of the Nile, un- 
der the reign of the grandson of the great Nushirvan. At last 
the dormant energies of Herackius were roused by the intolerant 
‘iugolence of the Magian monarch; the clergy seeing the fate of 
tele religion involved in that of the empire, contributed the 

of the sanctuary to save the falling state; and in the 
course of a six yeurs' warfare, Heraclius recovered all the con- 
quests which Chosroes had won, pursued the Persians to their 
own territories, and avenged on the banks of the Tigris and the 
Diyallah, and fn tho sack of Dustagherd, the favourite residence 
©f Chosroes, the fates of Antioch and Jerusalem. ‘The glory of 
the Sassanian dynasty ended with Chosroes. A more formidable 

than even Heractius had lately arisen on the side of 

‘The flame of enthusiasm which the impostor Mahomet 

‘had there excited, now threatened alike the aged and worn-out 
empires of Constaritinoyle and of P. ‘The Moslem Arabs hovered 
on the skirts of the empire, and having received targe reinforce- 
‘ments, ‘the Euphrates, advanced to Kavesia on the edge 
‘of the Chaldean deserts. und attacked the Persians. After a 
cisive victory, the whole of Trak submitted to the conquerors; 
epee apo, the explial ‘of the monarchy, was taken and pil- 
lage. This event decided the fate of the Magian system, and 
{the tiouse of Sassan. ‘The whole of the Persian empire, from the 
ao to the Indus, and from ihe Persian, Gal to tbe let 
artes, was rapidly overrun, conquered, 
lene ofthe hale 


























co “After this disastrous revolution P. 


‘sank into a mere province of the vast empire of khalifs, 
der whone sway i remained in paca sljecin or mane ine 


bars inthe beginning of te 10un eens Under a 
Ialnlon of the Khai nothing of importance eccurs tn Pepe 
history, bat the occasional revolts of provincial governors, The 
Saat of ‘he energetic Alana, that he coud eule rae the 
Est and the West than manage a chessboard af to feet onuses 
‘was not realized by bis tadolemt successors of the 9th cent. The 
disorders of the ‘Turkish guards, the Tise, progress, and wary of 
the Karmatian sectaries, and the extensive power delegated te 
the governors ofthe diatant provinces, neclerated the downfall 
of te power of the Khali: “The Taberandyasty wan wpe 
Planted Oy one of those adventurers so comtion Ite Bok, 
Necub-Ben Teas, whose dynaty, Gevomioated” Berau 
Pewterers,’ from the original trade of thelr founder, filled the 
throne of P. for three generations, until redaced by Iamacl-al~ 
Sammuana, who obtained Mawaraahar and Easter Pea tron 
the khalifs Western Persia now came into the possession of the 
Bowides, the successors of the Deylamites, who for more than a 
oe cay oe influence and dynasty were sub- 
Yerud) by Tozrol ey, te victorious founder of We’ Sljutan 
Ein fA oss. ney’ 
Sejutin dynasty] ‘Toe eljklan dynasty, under 
Bey and his suger stpped toe desceans of Malan, 
Sesaari ts their dc me in Eastern Persia, and confined 
hem to the harow tract betweeh he Afgualsan,mosnaiog 
and the Indus Thoir empire extended beyond the Oxns, even 
to the banks of the Inxartes; the cities of Bokhara, Samureand, 
thu Carizive owned ther away und the name of AlSieh wat 
tngraved on the oding of the datat Sing of Kisstpar it 
Elster Tarkstan Not content with the conquest of Pere sd 
Mawaravabar, de Seuklan stant eatended Welt set ad 
their conquests into tbe Greek empire, Armenia and Iberia were 
overrun by their cavalry; and the natives, an unwarlike race, 
‘were compelied to own the superior sway of Alp-Arslan, the 
and successor of the victorious Togrol, and even to ab- 
Jaro ue faith ot th erat, ‘Te fotal defeat of the Greek myer, 
Romans Diogeney, tu the vicnty of Malaxgherd, wo 
Plains of the Sorai-Shal, sealed the fate ote Ana provs ot 
fhe Conseantinopottan empire, abd the Seijoklan Turks sbtaied 
1 firm footing in the provinces W of the Euphrates. Alter the de- 
mise of Al-Malek, the third and greatest of the Seljukian sultans, 
the unity ofthe Turki emplre wae dheolveds The facant 
throne was dispated by his brother and his foar sons, and the re- 
{ult was atreaty, which made a lasting veparaton the Perdan 
Gynasty, - The threo younger branches were those of Kirman, 
‘Syria, and Rum. The first of these ruled an extensive though 
ure dominion in Southern P.; the second expelled the Ara- 
tian princes € Aleppo and Demascay; while the tid tained & 
partion of the Roman prose of Avia Miner, and tae continual 
aor to poses the whole “Of the Perdan branch Wei bu 
ficient to say, that its power gradually declined, till Togrol IIL 
the last prince, was slain by the sultan of Karasm, in 1193. Dur- 
Ing the Gecine of this dyuastya nunber ef pty prince, orfor= 
‘ernors, called attabegs, rose, who, taking advantage of the weak 
‘ness and dissensions of their masters, established their authority 
over some of the finest provs of the P. empire: but these were 
all swept away before the inundation of the Tartars wider 
Senchie Roan, 

Tae tusastse] Among these petty dynastic that ofthe Hat 
ssa commonly called” Asaaoy, Tose futo geal importanes 
‘Von Hammer's History of the Assassins, gives a brief but pertl- 
ant etal ofthese, Yoogres and exunction of those treme 
Uits carina, whose induces paral red fr oo rouny yours tha 
Sublet Asae potentaten ‘They originated, ft seema in the 
Oe Partan Thele founder was a aealit named Abdallah, wow 
professed object was to conceal the tenets of his disciples tl « 
rect thas owpervnsion shou be seats on tome Aiea 
PrvAsiatie throne: This was with souve diiculty, after a lapse of 
Years, ascotmplished; a pretended descendant of Mahomet, re- 
$eSSi ees prison, was laced on the throne of yp and the 
Sitetnes of Abadia Which, in tl impious mid daring abe 
seer bore no aligitrevenblanoe to those of te reveltionary 
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‘and laboured in works of science under the direction of his fa- 
‘Yoarite Nasroddin.il-Tusi. ‘The summit of a mountain close 10 
Maraghs was levelled, and an observatory bullt upon it, the foun 
dation of which is adil shown to travellers as the spot where 
Nasroddlin formed those astronomical tables s0 celebrated under 
the name Zidge-ul-Khani.. ‘The successors of Hulakn, denomi- 
hnated the Eolkhanuan dynasty, or the dynasty of the Eels, ex- 
red in 1385, in the person of Mohammed Khodabundab. 
Tameriane} ‘Timur, ot Tamerlane, as be is more commonty 
pumed, afler having by dint of successfal perseverance conquered 
all Mawwaralnahar and Easter P., found it au easy matter to re- 
Guce the W provs. of that region, each of which bad a distinet 
rniler, At the death of that fanatical savage, ‘Timur Bek, his 
‘empire, like those which preceded It, perished with bimself, being 
torn to pieces by the quarrels of his numerous sons and grand- 
fons, who contended for & seepre which nove of them could 
it. 
‘Suffavian dynaxty.) For a long series of sears, family resided 
oer tat te aaeonjen, whose, witoence, was considerable 
Though none of them had yet filled any public station. This 
Ilan eons fom Hee deve rom Mea he seventh imam, 
and thelr hereditary reputation for sanctity. aioddia, 
ite of this family, a contemporney of the great Timar, by the 
30 ‘sanctity of his character attracted the regard of that 
fanatical hero, who condescended to visit him, and asked what 
favour le could confer upon him. ‘ Release those prisoners you 
have brought from Ram (Anaiotia)," was the noble answer. 
‘Tionur complied with the generous reqaest; and the grateful 
‘Turkish tribes—seven in nomber—ulthinately succeeded in rais. 
ing Ismal, a descendant of Suinddin, to the throne of P. Ismail 
Sntroduced not merely a new dynasty of soverelgns, but also a 
selisun in the Mussulman faith. ‘The ancestors of Ismail had 
falways cherished a strong predilection for All, the son-in-law of 
the pretended propbet, and. liis nephew, in preference to Abube- 
ker, Omar, and Osman, by whom he was excluded from the kha- 
Iifate,” ‘The abettors of thie schiaus were called Shiahs or *secta- 
rians!—am epithet whieh ad always been the appellation of the 
Yotaries of Ali, even in the days of the Bagdad khalifate—and 
they plored in the name. This produced a war with Saltan Se- 
lim, the political head of the Sanis, who advaniced from Constan- 
Tinople at the head of a powerful army to chastise the Shiahs 
‘An action took place in 1514 on the plain of Khol on the frontiers 
of Azeribijan, in which Ismail suffered a complete defeat. On 
the death of Selim, however, Ismail crossed the Araxes, and coa- 
quered Georgia. ‘The Suffavian dynasty thus founded and es- 
tablished by Ismail lasted for more than 200 years. Shah Abbas, 
who sacoeeded io 1385, spent the first 17 years of bis long reiza 
in repressing the power of the rival khans, and in restoring the 
Internal tranquillity of his curtailed dominions. In 1602 he com- 
menced offensive operations against the Turks by the capture of 
Nehavend, and alarmed at these vietories, on the 24th of Angust, 
1605, a baitle, in which, for the first time, the Turks sustained a 
docisive dofent, took place. Following up his victories, the staal 
expelled the Turks from Shirvan, Azerdbijan, Armenia, Georgia, 
Kardistan, and the territory of Bagdad, which fell ander bis 
Boer in 2. Attracted by she peonptity of the, Portuguese 
in the Persian gulf, with the assistance of the English East India 
‘company, he took Ormos from them. ‘The first twenty years of 
the reign of Husseyn, the last of the race that swayed a soeptre, 
‘passed in that deep calm which often precedes. storm. ‘The per- 
Fecutions excited by the intolerant Sbiah priests provoked the 
Sunt tribes of Kuniistan and tho Afchan tribes of Candahar to 
revolt; and the rebellion organized in different prova. spread gra- 
dually towanis the ceutré, by the increasing incursions of the 
Bakliuyari tribes, who devastated the country to the very envi- 
ns of Ispahan, and by the growing successes of the Afghans of 
Candabar and. Herat, who, in conjunction with the ever preda- 
tory Usbeks, ravaged the prov. of Khorasan and Kirman, 
Theough the lucepacity of the Persian generals, the Afghans suc- 
ccessively_ advanced from ennquest. to conquest under the com 
mand of Mar Vaez, till in BMareh, 1722, they appeared before Le 
pahan, which at last surrendered, and the sceptre passed away 
From the nereles grasp of Huey into the hands of an obecare 
fihuan che 
‘Afphan dynasty. Mahmud, though now elevated beyond his 
intinost hopes to the possession of an empire of which bis own 
country formed but a small provinee. foand it an easier task to 
‘conquer than to reizn, He stood ambist the wreck of an empire, 
{hreatened by the Turks on the NW, by the Russians on the , 
anil by the Usbek Tartare on the NE; wilt he ate wa 
‘wasted by herds of plundering nomadic tribes. The Russians, who 
had already under the fostering hand of Peter commenced that 
eareer of political greatness which now threatens thelndependence 
of Asia, had taken Derbend and Baku; the Lesghians of Daghis- 
tan had conquered Shirvan: the Turks had invaded Armenia and 
‘Azerdbijan, and eaptured Erivan and Tauris; snd, Kazwun had 
fevoited. Alarmed at the dangers which pressed hie on every 
ide, he determined to destroy at a blow as tiany of the Persian 
‘hobles as he could entrap within his power, and 300 of them who 
Accepted his invitation to a feast were massacred with their male 
Offspring. A general slinziter of the defenceless and peaceful 
citizens followed, and after a continued carnage of 15 days, Isya- 
han was left without inhabitants, Shortly after the perpetration 
of these crimes, Mahmud was seized with madness and died. His 
cousin, Ashiratk who succeeded hin in 1725, was in all respects, 
much more able and politie prince. 
‘Nadir Shake or Kuli] Nadir Shah or Kali, a Turk of the Af 




















‘shar tribe, and born in the fort of Dezezutz in 1687, was possessed 
of that bold and commanding character which distingulshes the 
princes who found an empire from those that inherit i. The steps 
Bp which he rose ffora the bumble station of an Afshar sheplierd 
fone masnod of empire, are but imperfectly known, and indis- 
Enetly traced by the. pen of his biographer, Mirza Mabadi: all 
that we certataly know is that he early acquired a commanding: 
indnence over tive nomadic tribes of Afshars and Jalayrs, and the 
Rhorasanlan Kurds. tn the reg of the lat prineas of te Sa 
faviah dynasty, ‘parts of P. had been overeun 
Se re estas sod Waly, ent ue elgg 
Georgia. with the ehief of the neighbouring provs, had submitted 
foene Ottoman Porte. Nadir Shah by a succession of victories, 
interrupted By only one defeat, drove the ‘Turks from all the an- 
Bent northern possessions of the Suffavial kings, in which were 
fncluded the prove and distriets of Georgia, shirvan, Shekki, 
Ganja and Ecivan; recovered the places on the shores of the Cas: 
plan, whieh had been treacherously seized by the czar Peter; ad 
Festored once. more to her sway’ all the original. dependencies 
tn the side of the Caucasus. The ancient family of the Wallis of 
Geongia was raised to the dependent throne of that country ; and 
Nauie, dividing Ie into. two Kingdoms, at once weakened the 
powrec ota oes and raed he servis of Herc 
‘ed accompastied him to Tella, with one of whe crowns. After 
the death of Nadir Shab, P. continued for many years to be torn. 
by contending factions;"and the kings of Georgia, harassed by 
Continued attacks from the mountaineers. whom they were «n- 
ble to control, made simultaneous application to Kavala foe 
Sssistance, which was granted. This ocourred about 1752 and 
nay: be considered the firs step towards the separation of Geor- 
gin from Fs fr Rosa fon this ne forwa, press with et 
Severing activity her intercourse with these Persian dependon- 
ies After a strogale of many years, Karzim, a Kurdish chet 
‘of the Zund tribe, overeaine all is competitors for the throne of 
Western P. Laf-All-Khan, the youngest and the best of his 
brethren, fell in an unsuccessful contest with Aga. Mol 
Khan, the founder of the present dynasty. By the death of that 
chivairoos priuce in 1794, Aga Mohammed, the son of Sedar Mo- 
hammed Rian Kitojur, a petty chief of Mazanderan, who had 
boen expelled from his sate by Nadir Shab, became sole ruler of 
Western P. 1n1705 he assembled a considerable army at Tex 
eran, und moving rapidly iuto Georgia, defeated Heraclins near 
‘Telli and entered that city before Godoviteh, who commanded 
the Russian troops in the line of the Caucasus, conld arrive to 
oppose hima. Catharine HL immediately degred war agalust 
Pt and in the following year, Count Valerian Zubofl, with & 
lange foree, marched upon Derbend, took that fortress by! 
fund reeeived the submission of Badku, Kuba, and Shiryan. In 
the autumn be renewed his operations, wintered in Mogban, and 
hiad taken Elnzell, Lankeran, Ganja, and the island of Sash 
‘when Paul ascended the throne of Russia, aud. recalled the 
ammy. Futteh Ail Khan had his way to the throue smoothed 
for bim by the destruction of every one whom Aga Mobammed 
Juidged likely to-dispate the succession with him, even that.of his 
‘own half brother, Jealfer Kouli Putteh, however, had to supe 
press three sicecssive rebellions before he could consider himself 
Fercpere rete) of England with P. my 
wuropean relations| ‘The connexion may 
bbe aaid to have commenced with the mission of Sir John Malcola. 
to Telseran in 1500; and the drat fruits of the alliance were eu 
‘mercial and political treaties concluded. by him in 1801. The 
latier engaged P. to attack the Afghaus, who then threstened 
or possessions in Tndia, and to exclude the French from the gulf 
of Persia. In 1806 the shal finding himself unable to cope with 
Rasala, addressed a letter to Napoleon, then in the zenith of bis 
glory, requesting his asistance, and desiring to form, an alliance 
With France. In 1806, Mirza’ Biza was sent by the Persian 
gorernment on an embassy to Napoleon, whom be accompanied 
{fo Titeit, and with whom he concluded a treaty, which was rath 
fed by the emperor at Finkenstein, in May, 1607. Tn the same 
year Mahomed Nebi Khan was sent on «mission to tho British 
Fovernment in India, to claim our assistance against Russias but 
this mission was ussuocessful: and P.. losing all hope of support 
froma her oi ally, had no alternative but to throw herself into the 
arms of France.’ Napoleon ziuily seized. the of ity whlch 
at arded imo tala 5 connexion Bw ie 
fusly considered a necessary preparatory step 10 i 
invasion of India. General Gardaune was charged with 1 lt 
sion from the Freuch emperor to the court of the shat: and the 
failare of the application which had. been made fo India for as- 
| sistance, the readiness with which the French entered ot te 
alliance, and the abundant promises which were made 
French ambassador, combined to secare to him » dist 
reception. - The success which attended the mission of Gandanne 
forced the Britich government to take measures to counteract 
Miewsof France; and frum the eommencement of this competilon 
between France and England for ascendeney in the councils of P- 
tray be dated its politcal couneaion with Europe. ‘The favour, 
able reception of the mission of Sit Harford Jones, it 1808, and 
te innequent exglson ofthe euch agents oni ‘while she 
Wwas sil engaged in a war with Russia, pat an eid for the tine 
to all competition for the {riendship of the sha, and laid the 
Hrondation of an allinnee between the crowns of Great 
aod P, which was confirmed by a preliminary treaty. 
by the mediation of the British ambassador, a treaty of 
Yas concloded at Gulstan, iu Karabagh, by who 
‘Rasen all hee acquisisions S of the Caucasns, aud 
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eatialn no navy tn the Caplan, wile Rumi’ bona bound jo 
Sha tho hae tothe Cromn of © aguinet all composiors tr toe 
Siete’: he ‘sonal testy costiate bp Secaee Mavi at 
Se Gonines tae unare of on rosious wo Pocken gorere- 
ment. By it Great Britain is bound to pay P. an yearly subsidy 
31208000 tomene to maintain troops inte eve of er Being 
skiacked by any power at wer wil England; and should ©. be 
stiached bY ur power ct peace eth England we cnonge toe 
ey ioedhiion Torarte nt enicaile nijesameans box shoud 
fai, wo pay tho bctore-apeclded sui for he sport of reepe 
P,, on her side, engages to obstruct any power seeking to pass 
‘through her territories for the purpose of invadiog India. In 
‘the recent war with Russia, as Persia was the attacking power, 
British mediation was precluded. 

‘Recent war with Russia.) In this war the Persians were the 
exe ares lging a te Honan hanged 
‘the treaty ‘Galistan in 1813, by foreibly seizing the disputable 
terctory Ty alongst the N and NE shore of the Goksha lake, 
or lake of Erivan, and a district bordering on Karabagh between 
the Capan and Megri 
UP Galway bro ndtloct nature of the boundary towsnis 
its contre denon by te belligerent tn thr treaty of peace “he 
limits were not marked by any natural barrier, nor even any 
human construction, sue as towns and fortresses; so that there 
‘Sain a ounlderablo tect between the two empires the eove- 
feigniy o¢ wich wes uncer, and ft served ax a refuee for 
roving bands of Kards and Turkomans, who often plundered 
‘both territories, and occasioned mutual demands for satisfaction. 
"The war commenced in July 1826, and the Persians were at first 
bet on a Sree i active 
cy 18, anny men 
tent thrvogh Georgia 
tan, Shirvan, and Shekhi, rose in arms; 





revolted, and cut off the Russian detachments dispersed through- 
le of Ganja, in Ellzabethpol, instigated 
the Russian garrison of 300 men, and 


‘out his country’ the 





the Persian eanyp. Karakilissa 
‘on bis approach, Abbas Mirza came 
ent 1400 strong, with 4 fek-pleees the pase of Kunjerk, 

‘Encouraged by this soccess, he marched 


Russians unfurnished with provisions. While thus em; 
detached. a force of 10,000 men, commanded by his eldest. son 
fand his uncle, with 6 field-pieces, towards Teflis 

was encountered and 


nor, that they opened the gates of the city to a Russian 
jetachment, whilst another took of Ardebil, ‘The 
‘shah, now convinced by repeated disastrous defeats of his ut- 
fer inability. to contend with the disciplined armies of Russia, 
fand tered for the fate of Dis eaptal, made peace on, such 
ferme as the Russian general was pleased to dictate. These 
‘were: the cession of all Deyond the Araxes, with 
The payment of -£1.500,000 for the expenses of the war.’ The 
present shah owes his elevation fo the throne to the intervention 


of the king, Mohammed Mirza, the 
Smoking, Mobaanmes hm Capel, had ‘orders trom Bis 
ince to the throve. He 





E long. 56° 357, and the caast of Gombrun, and separating 
bia, Tt is about 8° In from SE to NW, from 


vey of this gulf was executed 
between the years 1821 and If 


PERSIAUX (Des), a commune of Belgium, in 
the pror. of Halnanlt and dep. of Fontaine I'Eveque. 
op. 197. 
ERSON, a county in the N part of the state of 
N. Carolina, U.S, comprising an area of 440 sq. m., 
drained by branches of Dan river and by the upper 
streams of Neuse river. Pop. in 1850, 10,791. 

PERSQUEN, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. and 2 m. $ of Guemene, and 12 m, 
WSW of Pontiry. Pop. 1,000 

PERTAUBGHOUR, or Pexranouru, a town and 
Lill-fort of Hindostan, in the prov. of Bijapur, at the 
entrance of a defile which leads across the Western 
Ghauts, 45 m, SSW of Puna, and 92 m. SE of Bom- 
bay —Also a town of Malwah, 36 m. NNE of Ban- 
swarra, on the route to Nimueh, at an alt. of 1,700 
ft. ubore sea-level. It is the residence of a petty 
rajah. ‘The surrounding country is undulating and 
fertile, with extensive fields of poppies and whent. 

PERTENHALL, a parish of Bedfordshire, 11 m. 
NONE of Bedford. Area 1,805 acres. Pop. in 1841, 
420; in 1851, 405. 

PERTH, 2 cluster of four quoad civilia and two 
fsard sacra cognominal parishes, in the district of 

rerth Proper, or that which is surrounded by the 
districts of Strathmore, Gowrie, and Strathearn, in 
Perthshire. ‘The East Kirk or landward p—all the 
others lying within the town—may, in a general 
view, be jed as including whatever docs not 
fall to be noticed under the burgh. Its area is about 
8,410 acres. Various hills of a ridgy character, but 
soft in outline, and of inconsiderable elevation, occur 
in the § and the W. ‘The highest of these is Mon- 
crieff ill; the others vary in height from about 200 
ft. to a little upwards of 600 ft. ‘The villages of the 
. are Tulloch, Craigie, Pitheaveless, and Cherry- 
mk. Pop. of the 4 parishes in 1831, 20,016; in 
1851, 22,982. 

Penri, a large and beautiful town, a royal burgh, 
and the capital of Perthshire, stands in 56° 23’ 40” 
N lat,, and 3° 6’ 90’ W long.; 16 m, SSW of Dun- 
keld, 22 m. WSW of Dundee, and 39 and 434 m. 
NNW of Edinburgh, respectively by Burntisland and 
by Queensferry. Its site is an alluvial plain on the 
r. bank of the Tay, about 28m. above the influx of 
that river to the sea. ‘The town itself has a rich and 
sumptuous urban aspect, second in Scotland only to 
that of Edinburgh. ‘The éackes, or public grounds— 
which derive their name from having formerly been 
insulated by the river—are beautiful parks. The 
‘South inch is nearly a square of about 680 yds. each 
way. The North itich is more spacious and less um- 
bi shaded than its rival ; and has, at various 
modern received considerable additions. It 
forms a broad and long band of about 1,400 yds. by 

50 yds, extending NW from the vicinity ‘of the 
bridge. "A race-course, curved at the ends, straight 
along the sides, and measuring about 950 yi 
end to end, and 370 yds. from side t6 side, is 
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upon it parallel to the river. ‘The old part of P., or 
what existed previous to extensions which were com- 
menced toward the end of last cent., forms the cen- 
tral division, and occupies less than one-half of the 
area of the present town. All the Swing of the 
town has been built since 1801. The N wing, thon; 
constructed much less upon the straight line principle 
than the south wing, possesses an arrangement 
which gives finer effect to its handsome edifices. 
‘The bridge across the Tay isa noble structure of 9 
arches. Its length is 880 fi; its breadth between the 
parapets is 22 ft. A suite of connty-buildings was 
erected in 1819, from a design by Smirke, at a cost of 
'{ £32,000. ‘The principal building fronts the Tay, and 
has an elegant portico, whose pediment is supported 
by twelve massive flated columns. A spacions en- 
trance-hall opens from the portico ; and a flight of 
steps leads thence to the gallery of the justici 
"his gallery can accommodate about 1,000 persons ; 
‘and the hall itself has the form of a large segment of 
accirele, and measures in the upper part 66 ft. hy 434. 
Behind the county-buildings, are the new city and 
county prisons, surrounded by a high wall. A gen- 
eral prison for Scotland, which will contain about 
400 prisoners, or about a fifth of the average number 
in Scotland, has been erected on the 8 side of the 
South inch, about a 4m. from the city. To this 
prison all criminals ordered to imprisonment for six 
months or upwards may be sentenced or removed. 
The building is adapted to the separate system of 
prison-discipline; and consists of four wings, each 
four stories in height, radiating from a centre. “Each 
wing contains 184 cells, with 4 rooms for warders, 
and 8 punishment-cells ‘placed in the sunk floor. 
Each cell is 18 ft. long, and from 6} to 8} ft. wide. 
‘They are built in two separate ranges, divided by 
corridor 15 ft. wide, and 220 ft. long. ‘This prison is 
placed under the management of the board of direct- 
ors of prisons in Scotland, who have power to ap- 
portion the several counties and burghs the sums re~ 
quired for building and maintaining the prison. Be- 
low the county-buildings, and overlooking the river, 
stands the water-reservoir, constructed in 1830, at a 
cost of about £13,600. In the NW extremity of the 
town, is a spacions suite of barracks. The public 
‘ies, built in 1807 ‘ost of about £6,000, 
are provided in the interior with ample accommoda- 
tion, Jointly with an adjoining building these 
fices contain apartments for seven schools. King 
James the VI's hospital, is a large, handsome, well- 
arranged structure of three stones, erected in 1750. 
The city and county infirmary is a graceful and ca- 
pacious edifice, erected in 1836. ‘The royal Lunatic 
asylum, situated on the W side of Kinnoul-bill, is 
one of the most perfect establishments of its class in 
the kingdom. At once the most ancient. the most 
imposing, and, in all respects, the chief public build- 
ing of P., is the church of St. John’s, an edifice of 
very various dates, and now divided into three par- 
ockial places of worship. ‘The length of the entire 
building is 207 ft. ‘The square tower is the principal 
remaining part of the original or early edifice. A 
very handsome episcopal charch, which has received 
the designation of the cathedral of St. Ninian’s, is 
now approaching completion.—The manufactures of 
P. were, at an early period, extensive, and are still 
various and important. Gloves were early and long 
astaple produce; they possessed much fame through- 
out the kingdom, and weré produced for home use 
to the amount of between 2,000 and 3,000 pairs a- 
year; bat they have almost entirely ceased to be 
‘and are now an article of import, ‘The dress- 
ing of sheep and lamb skine was curried on, about 
the year 1795, to the extent of about 30.000 skins. 
G cot manufacture was introduced about 








































60 years ago; but soon received a serious cheek, and 
became comparatively limited in its operations. An || 
umbrella gingham manofacture established about 
the year 1806, is now the staple, and is increasing. 
Tt sends its produce to London, Manchester, and 
other great British towns. Pullieates, checks and 
similar fabrics, and also imitation Indian shawls and 
searfs, are woven for the manufacturers of Glasgow. 
‘There are three extensive iron foundries, several 
| coach-building establishments, distilleries, breweries, 
ropeworks, tanneries, dyeworks, saw-mills, and corn 
mills, and various minor operative establishments. || 
Ship-building isan extensive and increasing employ- || 
ment.—P. was anciently a place of extensive com- 
merce and yast wealth. Before 1286, and during 
many ages, its merchants conducted an extensive 
traflic with the Netherlands. and visited the Hanse 
towns in theirown ships. ‘The modern prosperity of 
P. commenced immediately after the rebellion of 
1745. During the previous rebellion it had been |] 
made a place of arms to which the rebels retreated 
after the battle of Sheriffmuir; during 1745-6 it was 
the central point of rendezvous for the forces and 
friends of Prince Charles Edward ; and afterwards it 
continued, for a considerable period, to be the place 
of resort for the whole disaffected party. ‘The har- 
bour of P till within the last few years, was inae- 
cessible by vessels of any considerable burden; but 
recent improvements have been made on its harbour, 
and recent deepenings effected in the channel of the 
river, which have given increasing impulse to its sea- 
ward trade. Vessels of 300 tons now reach the har- 
hour, and can easily be brought up by tng-steamers, 
‘The customs’ revenue, sometime after the com- 
mencement of the present century, was so small that {| 
it sometimes did not pay local expenses; and, in the 
‘Years 1834-5-6, though beginning to feel the effect 
‘of the improvements, and to mount up before them, 
it was so low as respectively £3,702, £4,942, and 
£5,190. But in 1837 it was £6,270 ; in 1888, £8,760; 
in 1839, £11,893; in 1840, £25,767; and in 1849, 
‘The shipping belonging to the port, in 
8, was not more than 4,000 tons; in 1887, 5,467 
in 1849, 6,487 tons. P. was made a free port 
in January 1840. The principal articles of import 
are Baltic and American timber, hides, bark,” tar, 
madder, flax, linseed, cloverseed, cheese, foreign 
spirits, coals, salt, lime, and bones; and the principal 
articles of export are the produce of the manu- 
factories, potatoes, corns, slates, Scottish timber, pit- 
props, rails, and oak-bark. Coals are imported to 
the amount of about 55,000 tons a-year; and pota- 
toes exported to the amount of from 100,000 to 
150,000 Scottish bolls. Steam-vessels ply daily be- 
tween P. and Dundee, touching at the intermediate 
port of Newburgh in Fife. Railway lines maintain 
communication with Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen.—The average ition reventte, 
for seven years ending Michaelmas 1832, was £6,560. 
The revenue in 1839-40, was £6,225; in 1849-50, 
£4,798. The pop. within the royal burgh was 6,658, in 
1851; within the city district, it was 14,878, in 1801; 
20,016, in 1881; and 22,282, in 1851.—P. retarns one 
member to parliament. Constituency, in 1840, 895; 
in 1849, 1,134. The parl. boundaries are extensive; 
and comprised in 1861, a pop. of 14,681—Previous 
to the accession of James II. P. jin many 
respects, the character of the capital of Scotland, or 
seat of the national government. The kings were 
crowned at Scone, in the vicinity, had a stated resi- 
dence in P., and often made that residence the 
home. Events having proved that neither P., Scone, 
Stirling, nor Dunfermline could 
pe the treasonable plots of the turbulent: 

the period, Edinburgh, in connexion with its castle” 
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came to be formally declared the Scottish metropolis. 
Yet, in spite of its apparent loss of rank, P. did not 
cease to contest the honour of being the capital till 
1482, in the reign of James III.—P. formerly gave 
the title of Earl to a branch of the family of Dram- 
mond; created Baron Drammond in 1488, and Earl 
of Perth in 1605. James, the 4th Earl, attached 
himself to the cause of James IT. after the Revolu- 
tion, and was created by him Duke of Perth; but 
was outlawed by the established government, and 
dying in_ 1716, his two sons were attainted. | The 
earldom is represented by George Drummond, Duke 
de Melfort, in France. 

PERTH, a county of Western Australia; bounded 
on the N by the co. of Twiss; on the E by that of, 


York; on the S by the co. of Murray; and on the W 


by the ocean; and comprising an area about 50 m. 
in length, and 40 m, in average breadth. It is in- 
tersected from N to S by the Darling range, and 
throughout its E section by ramifications of that 
chain. ‘The principal rivers by which it is watered 
are Swan river, and its affluents the Ellen, Howick, 
and Garra, and by the Canning. In its NE part, 
‘amid open forests, are numerous fresh water lakes, 
the banks of which afford good pasturage; and 
stretching along, at some distance from the coast, is 
a series of islands and reefs, enclosing Cockburn 
sound, Owen and Gage road. ‘The chief towns are 
Perth, the capital, Guildford, Kelmscott, Clarence, 
and Freemantle. "The cap. is situated on the NNE 
bank of Perth water or Melville water, an expansion 
of Swan river, about 9 m. from the entrance of that 
iver into the ocean. It is pleasantly surrounded by 
gardens, abounding in the ordinary fruits of warm 
climates. Its port is Freemantle—Also a parish 
and town of Van Diemen’s Land, in Cornwall co. 
‘The p. is enclosed on the W, S, and SE, by sinuosi- 
ties of the South Esk river. “The town is finely sita- 
ated on the r. bank of the river, a few miles above 
the confluence of Lake River, 10 m. SSE of Laun- 
ceston, and 80 m. N of Hobart-Town. 

PERTH, a town of Upper Canada, in Drammond 
co., and cap,of Bathurstdistrict, situated on afinesandy 
ridge on the Rideau or Tay river, about 7 m. above 
its confluence with the Rideau tanal, and 50 m. NNE 
of Kingstown. Pop. 2,000. _Itis of considerable ex- 
tent, and contains several churches and chapels, and 
‘a substantially built prison and court-house. 

PERTH, a township of Fulton co., in the state of 
New York, U. S446 m. NW of Albany. It has an 
undulating surface, and is drained by Chucktenunda 
creek.” ‘The soil consists of clay loam. 

PERTH-AMBOY, « port of New Jersey, U. S., 
at the head of Raritan bay, and 46 m, NE of Tren- 
ton. Its harbour is easy of access. Pop. in 1840, 
1,803. 

Ne Yorn Fors. 
mune and town of France, in the dep. of the Upper 
‘Marne, cant. and 6m. W of St. Dizier, and 14 m, 
NW of Vassy, on the 1. bank of the Marne. Pop. 
725.—Also a town in the dep. of the Seine-et-Marne, 
cant. and 7 m. SW of Melun. Pop. 1,000. : 

PERTHOIS, or Perrors, a district of France, in 
the ancient prov. of Champagne, now comprised in 
$e depe. ofthe Marne and Upper ‘Marne, Saint 

itry-le-Francois was its capital. F 

"PERTHSHIRE, one of the largest and most im- 
portant counties of Scotland. It is situated in the 
centre of the ki and connects the northern 
Highlands with the southern Lowlands, and the 
Highlands of the W with the Lowlands on the E. 




















‘A small section of it, consisting of the ps. of Culross | m 


and Tulliallan, and lying on the N side of the upper 
part of the frith of Forth, is from the 
main body by the intervention of the cos. of Clack- 





mannan and Fife. ‘The body of the co. is bounded 
on the NW by Inverness-shire; on the N by Inver- 
ness-shire and Aberdeenshire; on the E by Forfar- 
shire; on the SW by Fifeshire and Kinross-shire; on 
the 8 by Clackmannanshire and Stirlingshire; on the 
‘SW _by Stirlingshire and Dumbartonshire; and on 
the W by Argyleshire. Its form is not very far from 
being a circle, upon a radius of about 30m. From 
‘a point in the SW, within about 3 m. of the head of 
Loch-Fyne, to a point at the base of Mount-Blair, 
between Glenshee and Glenisla, a distance of at least 
117 m,, all over the W and the N, and part of the E, 
the boundary-line consists, with inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions, of ¥ast central summit-ranges,—the water- 
sheds of the most alpine and elongated moun 
chains of Scotland. The co. lies between 56? 4” 
56° 578 ae and 9° 4" and 4° 60° W Jong. Ts ex. 
treme from Invergowrie on the E, to the 

Of Benlol on the W, is 77 ma; is extreme breadth 
from the boundary of the east forest of Athole, at the 
source of the Tili on the N, to the frith of Forth at 
Culross on the S, is 68 m. Its superficial extent 
is usually stated at 2,588 sq. m., or 1,656,820 acres, of 
which. it is estimated, 500,000 are cultivated, 550,000 
uncultivated, and 606,820 unprofitable. ‘The co. has 

Prevailingly SE declination or exposure. Except- 
1g. a nook on the SW of about 30 sq. m., which is 
drained by the Falloch toward Loch-Lomond, the 
whole country N of this line belongs to the basin 
of the Tay and its tributaries. As the Earn sweeps 
away to the E on a line parallel to the S water- 
shed, and at but a brief distance from it, a mere 
ribbony belt of the basin declines toward the N, 
while incomparably the greater expanse of it fol- 
lows in its dip the SE declination of the Tay. All the 
band of country which is sectioned off from the Tay’s 
basin belongs to the basin of the Forth. 

Climate.) Situated in the zone where the High- 
lands melt down into the Lowlands, at nearly equal 
distances from the German ocean and the Atlantic, 
this co. possesses a temp. between that respectively of 
the northern and the southern cos., and experiences all 
the varieties of climate which belong to both the 
and the W coasts, According to observations conti- 
nued during 5 consecutive years, W winds hi 
found to prevail during from 165 to 2: 
year; fair weather from 189 to 250 d 
95 to 141; and frost from 11 to 66. The mean height 
of the barom. has been found, during 3 consecutive 
years, to range between 29°59 and 29-71; and the 
mean height of the therm. between 41° and 42}° 
‘The annual quantity of rain during 5 years of obser- 
vation rae between 31:45 and 88-4 inches. These 
results were ascertained partly at Meigl i the ek- 
treme E, and partly at Coldock in Monteith, onthe SW. 

Mountains.) ‘The mountain-rampart which rans 
along the N frontier of this shire is a main part of 
that vast alpine range, the greatest in Scotland, 
which extends from Ben-Neyis on the W, to Mount- 
attock on the E; and thence forks off, in diminished 
lines, to the German ocean at Stoneliaven and the 
month of the Dee; and so stern and resistful is it, 
that only at three points over its great extent,—at 
the heads respectively of the Shee, the Bruar, and 
the Garry,—have military roads been drilled through 
its high and terrific The rampart which 
towers aloft along the W is a chief part of the conti- 
fous range whieh, second in importance only to the 
former, extends aoe moor of Rannoch away 
southward by the peaks of Arroquhar to the extre- 
mity of peels of Cowal. ‘The moor of Ran- 
Yatervenes between the commencement of the 
one range and the transit of the other, and presents 

‘on the NW a waste table-landjor 
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level: From the two continuous ramparts along the 
boundaries, and from the inner edge of Rannoch 
moor, ridges run direct into the interior, going off at 
right angies with the boundaries. In afew instances, 
also, as in the marked and magnificent one of Schi- 
challion, mountains tower solitarily up from the 
plains formed by the recesses of these ridges. All 
‘these heights, from the boundaries inwards, wear the 
general and unmeaning name of Grampians; and 
over the whole of their aggrogately slow and undu- 
lating descent to the interior, they lie within the 
Highlands, and form, with their valleys and gorges 
‘nd retreats, at once the strongest, the most varied, 


and in every respect the most distinctive and fasci- 
nating section of that vast and very diversified terri- 
tory. Among their numerous and grand summits, 
Ben-Lawers lifts its 4,015 ft. above sea-level; 
Ben-More,3,903; Schichallion, 3,564; Beniglo, 3,724; 
Benledi, 3,009; Ben-Venue, 3,000; and Ben-Chon- 
aie in Strathearn, 2,922. Most of them exhibit bare 
and weather-worn summits; and in the region below 
the crowning one where the rock breaks the surface, 
they ee ey covered with a moorish soil, so 
‘compa ly rich, however, as to be superior to that 
of most upland tracts in England. Their lower de- 
clivities, and in some cases even their middle zones, 
are extensively green with sward, or bosky and 
warmly tinted with a profusion of copses and planta 
tion. “About two-thirds of the whole co., from Loch- 
Ericht or the moor of Rannoch south-eastwards, is 
comprehended in the Grampian or Highland region; 
bat as an a] is made to the low country, the 
mountains lose much of their sternness, the valleys 
‘expand, summits are less generally bare, and declivi- 
ties more frequently glide off into hanging plains; 
‘and eventually the Highlands, disclosing themselves 
throngh long series of magnificent portals, come 
out in dresses of opilenee and beauty which well be- 
fit the scene and the occasion of their union with the 
Lowlands. Nearly at right angles with the opening 
valleys, and with the terminating headlands of the 
ranges which separate them, runs from SW to NE 
across the whole of the eo. what concurrent geogra- 
phical nomenclature describes as Strathmore; yet 
the notion of a great plain, lying along the base of 
the frontier rampart of the Highlands, applies better, 
or with less violence, to the whole extent of what is 
geographically termed Strathmore, than to the seec- 
tion of it which lies within this co. The most south- 
erly of all the Highland valleys suddenly expands 
and flattens down at Gartmore, 18 m. above Stirli 
into a level strath, a broad band of carse ground; 
and this strath,—the luxuriant, wheat-bearing vale 
of the Forth,—after quite leaving the overshadowing 
flank of any spur of the Grampians, sweeps along all 
the remaining part of the $ boundary of the co, so 
far as it lies upon the Forth. Strathallan, or the 
rich broad vale of the Allan, goes off from this plain 
in a NE direction, at points opposite the 


from E to W, which separates the basin ofthe Forth 
from that of the Tay, it might very literally be un- 
derstood a5 part of the largely detaed Stratkmore: 
Strathearn opens from among the Grampians on a. 
line parallel with the vale of the Forth, and while the 

of the openings which spread out in Low- 
Jand fulness after debouching from the Highlands,— 
while, also, extending due eastward all the way to 
the Tay, at a ke yery near the N extremity of the 
boundary with Fifeshire,— it contributes not its 
hae Tut its breadth, to the continuation ofthe al 
leged great plain along the base of the Highland 
} frontier. Another doer ee! similar to that which 
4 flanks the S side of Strathearn, at first mountainous 








ish of 
Stirling and till its closed up by the long low ridge | ‘The 





now divides the feeders of the Earn from those of 
the Almond,and once more interrupts the strict con- 
tinuousness of Strathmore ; but beyond this ridge, or 
from Methven NE to the boundary at Meigle, the 
undoubted Strathmore, a well-defined plain across 
the ribs and inlets of the Highlands, stretches along 
in cnltivated luxuriance, and includes the low grounds 
‘of Methven, Perth Proper, Stormont, and Upper 
Gowrie, ‘The Ochils have the whole of their water- 
shed or summit-range in this co. The Sidlaws, till 
they pass the frontier into the conterminons co, are 
also wholly within P.; they section off the rich dis- 
trict of the carse of Gowrie from the broad plain of 
Strathmore; and they claim various detached and 
straggling hills, among the most noted of which is { 
the eelebrated Dunsinnan. ‘The carse of Gowrie, be- 
tween the Sidlaws and the frith of Tay, differs from 
every other part of the co., except part of Strathearn, 
and the band of carse-lands along the Forth, in bein; 
nearly a dead level, singularly opulent in its soil, 
highly fructiferous over every square foot of its sm 
face, and athwart all its expanse an uninterroy 
scene of luxuriant cultivation. ‘Though such strik- 
ing combinations of marine and mountain landseaj 
are wanting as form the grand attraction of the 
Western Highlands, they are here abundantly, and 
somewhat in their own style, compensated by largo 
lucustrine and sometimes isleted sheets of water, 
screened by heights which for alpine altitade and 
boldness of contour, and romance of dress, may 
challenge comparison with any in the W. Except 
ing only that of Loch-Lomond, nearly all the finest 
lake-scenery of Seotland occurs in P. 

Streams.J The waters of P., both lakes and 
streams, are very numerous. ‘The lakes of the first 
class as to size are Tay, Earn, and Rannoch, in 
Breadalbane; Ericht on the boundary with Inver- 
ness-shire; and Katrine in Monteith. ‘The second 
class lakes are Lydoch on. the boundary with Ar- 
gyleshire; Garry between Rannoch and Atholes 
‘Tammel in Athole; Vennachoir, Monteith, and Lub 
naig, in Monteith; and Voil in Balquidder. Of nu- 
merous lakes of third class size the most noticeable 
are Lyon and Dochart in Breadalbane; Tilt in 
Athole; Ard, Achray, and Chon, in Monteith; Doine 
in Balquidder; Tarret in Strathearn; Freuchie in 
Glenqusich; and Orie, Lows, Buttertone, Clany, 
and Drummellie, in Stormont.—The Forth traces 
much ofthe $ boundary, and drains all the eritony 
lying $ of Strathearn. Its only noticeable eibutarics 
on the side of P. are the Goody, the Teith, the Al- 
lan, the Devon, and the South Devon—The Tay, 28 
it drains all the country between the § screen of 
Strathearn and the northern boundary of the country, 
draws its waters in numerous and converging seams 
toward a great central channel. ‘The Earn, its tri- 
butary along Strathearn, brings to it the Lednock, 
the Rachil, the Turret, the Powaffray, the Machony, 
the Shaggy, the Ruthven, the May, and the Farg. 

Take whence the main stream of the Tay is 
sues, and that main stream itself, receive the Fil- 
Inn, the Dochart, the Lochy, the Lyon, the Tummel, 
the Bran, the Isla, the Ordie, the Shochie, and the | 











the Rannoch, the Garry, he | 
Edendon, the Endor, the Feachory, the Erachkie, {| 
the Bruar, the Tarff, and the Tilt,—the Bran brings 
the Freuchie-—and the Isla brings the Shee, the 4] 
Anile, the Erochd, and the Lunan.—Thongh the 
co. is strictly inland, it strotches sufficiently far along 
the navigable parts of the Tay and the Forth to 
enable the inhabitants of Perth, of the Carée fof 
a 
; 













Cowrie, and of the Culross and Tulliallan dist 
conduct a considerable seaward trade. 





i rugged, bat afterwards gentle and undulating, 
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Geology and mineralogy) ‘The series of hill-chains along the 
SE margin of Strathmore forms a barrier in the interior, or on 
the Highland side, of which coal has never been found; but It 
has been wrought’ for ages at Calross, and i€ occurs in all the 
Aistricts SE of the Ochils. Inexhaustible beds of limestone, uni- 
formly of a grey colour, occur in Glenlyon, the 3 part 
of Breadalbane, and the W end of Loch-Earn. A beautiful 
Timestone, of the density of marble, of a blue ground, and finely 
‘variegated with streaks of white, ocears at Callsnder and at 
Aberfoil. Marble of superior quality ayd much beauty, at 
of a fine green, of « light grey, and of a pure white colour, 
ound likewise in Glentile; and thence, as well as from the f 
places, hats been exported to a great distance, as @ material for 
fancy ornaments aud architectural embellishments. Iron-stone 
exists in abundance in the coalfield of the district SE of the 
Gchils, Lange beds of fre-clay occur on the estate of Blair-castle, 
salut otiver places in the vicinity of Culross. Roofing slates, some 
of a purple colour, some of an azure blue, and sowe of a maddy 
brown complexion along the cutters, are extensively quarried in 
the Highlands. Breccia or paddingstone,—con of great 
‘variety of small and different-coloured stones, firmly cemented by 
a brown basis, and s0 compact as to form a very durable building 
material,—oceurs in Strathearn and in Monteith, and appears to 
extend SW to Dambartonshire. Sandstone, of very prime qua- 
Tity for building, Ins long and extensively’ been quarried, both 
fot home use and for exportation. Copper ocenrs among the south 
cern Ochi. Lead has been extensively mined at ‘Tyudrum; and 
itocears also at Beniedi, near Callander, and. at Glenlyoa i 
Breadalbane. Shell marl abounds in Stormont. Boulders of 
sulphate of barytes, each about the size of an egg, occur Int 
bod of the Shaggy in Sirathearn.—The prevalling fucks in al t 
Mighlands of BP. are mlea-siate, gneiss, elay-slate, chiorite-slate, 
‘some varieties of hornblenvde-siate, with oceastonal beds of quartz, 
‘and some patclies of granite, Mica-slate alone forms the eutire 
‘mass of sume of the monarch mountains, such as Beu-Lawers 
and Ben-Voitlich, A narrow tract of elay-slate may be traced 
NE, along the lower edge of the Grampians. Greywacke, fre- 
{quently running into sandstone, a coarse red conglomerate, aud 
Homblende porphyry, composes most of those isolated bills, which 
{in several localities aggregate in crowds at the foot of the Gram- 
plans, and impart to the landscape an aspect of tangledness and 
Dicturesque confusion, A. red sandstone, generally reganied as 
te old Ted, seems to fie beneath very nearly the whole of the 
urge dotined Strathmore, occupying all the Lowlands between 
the Grampians on the one side, and’ the Ocbils and the Sidlaws 
fon the other, and extending trom the Forth to. the 

with Melgie.” ‘The geognostic features of the Ochils and the 
Sidlaws are noticed in the articles on these bill'ranges. ‘Trap- 
dykes are comparatively unextensive. 

‘Soit and agriculture} In the carse of Gowrie all the fat land 
Which constitutes iminensely the larger portion of the district— 
iva deep rich elay; and aboot the town of Perth fa Strathtay, 
below Dunkeld, and in various limited localitles throoghoat the 
Jowlands of the eo, are ‘of Fich soi. more oF tess thor- 
ouehly rgilaccoui, “Much, haugh land sure othe Earn 
‘Ywhorever the river occasionally tlows beyond its ordinary chan- 
tiel,-on the Powis.—on the Ailan,—oa the Goodie,—on the De- 
vouibelow Dollar,—in various parts of Balquhidder and Callander, 
it Killin, —and in auch portions of Glendochart, Glenillan, 
Gieniochy, “and other districts, as are frequently’ overtiowed 




















course the haughs aro uncomaidnly rich and extensive; on 
Yatious parts of the lou course of the Tay, especialy for some 
Inlles befor it receives the Tala, they are considerable; and at the 
mouth of the Erieht, and at the W end of Loch-Tummel, the 
raat ery wotceabo extent "Light free sol cally palveriand 
‘and coosiating principally of sand oF gravel, is the most freqae 
jn P. This voll prevails in all the valleys N of Alyth, Blaingow- 
ie, and Dankeld, and W of Crieff, Callander, aud Gartmore, ex- 
ope where, at the confluence of streams, or in parts subject to 
inundation, haughis have been formed, or on the sloping face of 
Hills where the soil is spouty, oF on the confines of moors where 
the soll is a mixture of peat earth. _ Mosses of various dimensions, 
Of various depths, and of various degrees of firmness, corespond- 
ng to the tine they have had for acquiring: solidity, expand on 
‘almost every fla, and om not a few slopes of the higher hills La 
the lowlands, they may be viewed as concentrating all their inter- 
an the fais Flanders mes i the vale of the Fut org 
dally eompated xt 10,000 eres. 

‘Exclusive. of diminutive possessions called pendicies, farms 
which may be régirded as arable range ns to extent in P, be- 
tween the extremes of 30 and 900 acres; and farms under a regu- 
lar system of husbandry average frou 109 to 300 acres. 
tracts of grass of pasture-groand, on the skirts of moors and hills 
are frequently. toarable farms. Leases in the lowlands, 
fas in must other agricultaral districts of Scotland, are generally 
for 19 years, thowgh a fev are for 36 years; and in the highlands 
they extend for the most part to 9,19, and 21 years. During the 
last 80 years plantations have rapidly increased, both in number 
and in extent, and in a few instances have suddenly spread away 
‘thwart a territory in « sea of forest. While the Pinus rubra or 
Scoteh ir the mast common pine of wess woods, ash lity 
plane, beech, oak, laburnum, and varioas othe are so in- 
termixed with ity and with the lareb, as to diversify the general 
aspect, exhibit endless tits and shadings of the prevailing green, 
‘ul relieve the eye four the dull sameness wich invariably tires 
Ordisgusts, ‘Tue oak provails in the valleys of the Grampiaus, 














where the climate is genial, and the soil light and dry; the aah 
‘grows spontaneously by the side of every stresin or lake; the al- 
der delights in swamps and spouty ground; and the birch ellmba 
Doldly to the brow of every hill. ‘The late duke of Athole, whose 
accession occurred in 1774 planted the enormous amount of 
15,473 English acres of wood, or somewhere about 27,000,000 of 
trees. A fraction more than one-balf of all his plantations were 
arches; about 1,000 acres were oak: the rest were principally 
Scottish Gr, spruce fir, and birch, Only about 1,000 acres of 
‘wood existed on the dake's lands when he comineniced his mag~ 
paticest test opesices,—The seereeste cleat of mess, 

ures, moors, and wastes in the co, is necessarily very great. 
Besides the sheep-walks on the Sidlaw bills, 5 parishes among 
the Ochils, and 22 of the averagedly vast parishes along the lower 
Aeclivities, and in the bosom of the Grampians, are to quite a 
characterizing extent occupied by sheep stock, and are estimated 
{in round numbers to maintain 222,000 sheep. "The ancieit stock 
were the whitefnced, few in number compared to the present 
flocks, About the year 1770, the blackfaced breed were intro- 
duced from the & Goats, once so numerous and s0 much in. fae 
‘Your, were necessarily sacrificed to Improvements in the prisno 
departments of sheep husbandry and'of planting. Hogs are 
more numerously reared in Athole, Strathardie, Glenshes, 
and Glenisia, than in all the other districts of the oo, com- 
bined. Red-deer occur in vast numbers in the forest of Athole, 
and limitedly in that of Glenartney: fallow-geer occur only at 
Biair-Athole and at 7: 5 and the roebuick anid doe are 
in many of the upland parts of the ¢.—In almost all of them 
Which are not divested of wood. | Coumon ‘are at every 
door, from the hien-hoase of the Tord of the manor down to the 
‘meadest cottage; and turkeys and xeese are reared in great num 
bers. Bees are an object of attention and profit in the abetered 
arts of the hilly country. Game of nearly every description 
‘abounds on the moors and the mountains, and among the forests, 





Manufactures.] P. cannot be viewed as distinc- 
tively, or as in any other than a very limited sense, 
manufacturing and commercial county. ‘Though the 
Tinen manufacture bas long been established, it has 
never attained either steadiness or eminence, and it 
exists rather in hamble subordination to that of For- 
farshire than as an independent trade. ‘The cotton 
manufacture sprang up toward the close of last cent., 
and made promise of achieving wonders; but it has 
made fitial progress, and occasionally all bat a 
still; and now it wears as sickly and fecble an ns- 
pect as can well comport with the fact of its holding 
Several factories, and some two or three thousands 
of looms in employment. ‘The principal mills are at 
Donne on the ‘eith, Stanley on the ‘ay, and Crom- 
well-park on the Almond; and the chief seats of the 
weaving population—employed for the most part by 
the manufacturers of Glasgow—are Auchterarder, 
Crieff, Dunblane, and other places in the south-east 
quadrant of the county. Baper-mills were estab- 
Iished chiefly toward the end of last cent, in six or 
seven places; but they have in some instances bec 
abandoned, and in others only partially successful. 
Extensive bleachfields have long been maintained, 
and are prosperonsly conducted in Strathmore, and 
in several villages within 4 or 5 m. of Perth. Sev 
eral flax spinning mills, one or two small ful 
mills, seven or eight linseed oil mills, and a 
manufactory of shawls, blankets, and other woollen 
fabrics, exist in various localities, prineipally in 
Strathearn and Strathallan. The manufacture of 
leather, though not a large trade, is long established 
and comparatively steady —Phe pastures 
on the valleys and mountainsof the Grampians send 
Gown for sale, in the spring and fall of every year, 
immense droves of black eattle; and they send also 
from their flocks, to the shambles of the southern 
counties, and partienlarly of the districts along the 
Forth and the Clyde, numbers of lambs in summer, and 
of sheep in autumn, which almost baile calculation. 
Great quantities of grain are exported from the Carse 
of Gowrie, the vale of the Isla, Strathearn, Monteith, 
Scrathallan, and the district of Talliallan and Cul- 

supplies of the prime freestone of the 
Carse are shipped at the small ports of Kingoodie 
and Pow of Errol; and of freestone and coals from 
the ports of Culross and Kincardine. Other ex; 

















are prineipally slates, timber, potatoes, and leather. 
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‘The chief imports are coals, lime, salt, bone-dust, 
Baltic produce, clover-seed, linseed, cheese, hides, 
and bark. Excepting what belongs to the small har- 
bours on the coast of the Carse of Gowrie, nearly the 
whole coastwise and seaward commerce of the county 
passes through the ports of Perth and Kincardine. 
‘This county enjoys its share in the advantages of the 
railroad system, by whieh it has been placed in close 
connection with the manufacturing and commercial 
distriets both of the north and south of Scotland. 
"Two direct lines of railroad from Edinburgh to Perth, 
the Edinburgh and Northern railway, and the Edin- 
burgh and Perth railway. A third’ and more im- 
portant line for this county is that of the Scottish 
Central railway, and its prolongation the Scottish 
Midland Junction. By the former line a direct 
communication is effected betwixt Perth and Stir- 
ling, and thence onwards to the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow railroad, at two different points in the viei- 
nity ofeCastlecarry and of Polmont. At the former 
of these points it is placed in connection with the 
Caledonian railway, or within 1054 m: railroad dis 
tance of Carlisle. ‘The Scottish Midland line prolongs 
the Scottish Central line through Strathmore, to the 
Aberdeen line, by a route of 38 m.; while the Dun- 
ce and Perth line, 44m. in length, supplies another 
route to the north, and connects Perth directly with 
the towns of Dundee, Forfar, and Arbroath. ‘A pro- 
jected railway extends westwards through P., from 
‘erth to Crieff, the second town in pop. and impor- 
{tance in the county, by the valley of the Pow; and 
it is farther proposed to connect this line with the 
Scottish Central railway, by a branch to Auchterar- 
der.—From the line of the Scottish Central railway, 
it has been proposed to form a branch line through 
Doune, to Callander, which will render the Trosachs, 
rine, and what may be called the classical 

distriet of Perthshire, of easiest access to tourists. 
Towns, c.] Perthshire contains only two royal 
Dunghs,—Perth, the county-town, and Culross, a 
small decayed town on the frith of Forth; but it 
possesses upwards of 70 towns and considerable 
villages, including several burghs-of-barony. A 
little after the commencement of the present cent., 
it had 76 parishes, 18 of which were in the High- 
Jands, and 58 in the Lowlands. ‘The Highland par- 
ishes’were all then of great extent, each compre- 
hending, on the average, nearly seven times as much 
area as a medium-sized Lowland parish. In 1834, 
there were in the co. 73 parochial schools, conducted 
by 7 teachers, and attended by a maximum of 
5,213 scholars, and a minimum of 3,138; and 251 
other schools, conducted by 259 teachers, and at= 
tended by a maximum of 13,649 scholars, and a 
minimum of 7,435.—P. sends one member to parlia- 
ment. Constituency, in 1840, 4,882; in 1850, 4,639. 
—The valued rent of the county, in 1674, was 
£339,892 Scottish; the annual value of real property, 
as assessed in 1815, was £555,532; in 1848, £624,274, 
| —The pop, in 1795, as estimated by Dr. Robertson 
in 1799, upon the best data he could laboriously pro- 
cure, was 143,123, evidently an over-estimate; and 
it was computed to have increased from 1755 to that 
period, 19,781. Pop., according to government cen- 
} sus, in 1801, 126,366; in 1821, 139,050; in 1831, 









































142,166; in 1841, 187,457; in 1851, 138,660. The 
population, in 1831, was distributed into 2.482 oc- 
cupiers of land, employing labourers; 2,787 occu- 
piers not employing labourers; 6,78 agricultural 
labourers; 5,204 labourers not agricultural; 4,942 
manufacturing operatives; 9,965 persons employed 
in retail trades and handicrafts; 1.519 capitalists; 
male servants; and 7,054 female servants, In 
same year, the number of families was 31,749; 
‘and the number of inhabited houses 23,809, In 
I8t1, the number of inhabited houses amounted to 
29,172; uninhabited, 1,798. In 1851, the inhabited 
houses were 22,528; the uninhabited 852; but flats 
were not reckoned houses as in 1841. 

PERTININGA, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Rio-de-Janeiro and district of Netherdhi, near a 
lake of the same name, which discharges 
short outlet into the sea. The lake abounds with fish. 

PERTOMINSKAIA-POUSTYN, a convent of 
Russia in Europe, in the gov. and 60 m. W of Arch~ 
angel, on the gulf of Ounsk, an arm of the White sea. 

PERTRE (Le), « commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 6 m, ESE of Argen- 
tre, at the foot of a mountain, and at the source of 
the Seiche. Pop. 1,965. 

PERTUADES, or Mapeterse, a river of France, 
in the dep. of the Var, which has its source in the 
cant. and to the E of Collobrieres ; a little to 
the N of La-Verne-Chartreuse; enters the cant. of 
St. Tropez, and joins the Molle on the 1. bank, a 
little below the castle of La Molle, and after a course 
of about 15 m. 

PERTUIS, acanton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of Vaucluse and arrond. of Avignon. 
‘The eant. comprises 14 coms. Pop. in 1831, 13,937; 
in 1846, 18,761. ‘The town is on the Lese, near the 
x. bank of the Durance, 15 m. ESE of Apt, and 41 
m. ESE of Avignon. Pop. in 1846, 4,487. It has a 
chureh and a communal college, and possesses manu- 
factories of vermicelli, and earthenware, distilleries of 
brandy, a spinning-mill, several dye-works, brick 
and tile-kilns, and nursery gardens. Its trade, which 
is considerable, consists ‘chiefly. of wine, brandy, 
grain, olive-oil, and madder. ‘This town was foun 
ed to promote the designs of Marius, aud was at an 
early period an important grain-market, 

PERTUIS-BRETON, a strait which separates 
the island of Re, from the W coast of France. It 
runs between the NE coast of the island, and the 
departments of La Vendee, and of the Lower Cha- 
rente. It varies in breadth from 1} to 9 m. 

PERTUIS-D'ANTIOCHE, a strait which separ- 
ates the island of Re from that of Oleron, near the 
W coast of France and dep. of the Lower Charente. 
Naha Smet 

Us 1L-DE), a of the Pyrenees, ex- 
tending between ‘he Freeh dep. of ‘the Eastern 
Pyrenees and Catalonia, in Spain, on the line of 
route from Port-Vendres to Junquiera. At its sum- 
mit, on the r. of the Col, is the fort of Bellegarde. 

PERTUSA, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, in the 
prov. and 18 m. SE of Huesca and partido of Sarin- 
ena, on the 1. bank of the Allanabre, which is here 
crossed by a bridge. Pop. 850. It has a parish 
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church, a custom-house, and « public granary. 
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